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PREFACE 


To  a generous  public,  whose  favor  has  been, roost  indulgent, 
this  concluding  volume  of  Georgia's  Landmarks,  Memorials, 
and  Legends  is  presented  in  the  hope  that  its  gathered  lore  .will 
be  graciously  and  kindly  received.  This  expectation  is  naturally 
excited  by  the  somewhat  wide  patronage  accorded  to  the  first 
volume.  There  is  not  a public  library  of  any  magnitude  in  any 
State  of  the  Union  upon  whose  shelves  this  work  has  not  been 
placed,  a fact  partially  explained  by  the  unique  prestige  which 
belongs  to  Georgia  as  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the 
Union  and  as  the  youngest  of  the  English  Colonies  in  North 
America.  * . 

Only  a few  words  of  explanation  in  presenting  this,  volume. 
The  apparent  inequalities  between  the  different  sections,  of  the 
State,  with  respect  to  materials  possessing  historic  value,  are 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  some  localities  are  much  older  than 
others  and  have  been  much  more  actively  and  vitally  concerned 
in  the  making  of  history.  There  has  also  been  a difference  in 
the  degree  of  co-operative  encouragement  extended  to  the 
author.  Some  to  whom  the  writer  has  looked  for  help  have 
eagerly  embraced  an  opportunity  for  assisting  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Georgia's  records;  but  others,  for  what  have  doubtless 
seemed  to  them  good  reasons,  have  been  strangely  indifferent. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  way  of  the  world;  and  many  who  are 
slow  to  help  are  prompt  to  criticize.  But  we  need  not  find  fault. 
It  is  only  natural  that  we  should  take  a delight  in  doing  wThat 
we  can  do  best.  To  the  patriotic  women  of  our  State,  the  author 
wishes  to  renew  his  expressions  of  gratitude  for  assistance  most 
graciously  and  freely  given.  Their  kindness  has  been  a cruse 
of  oil.  which  through  seasons  of  drought,  has  never  failed.  Else.- 
where  in  this  work  specific  acknowledgments  are  made  to  these 
gentle  contributors. 

The  reader  's  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the.  elaborate 
index  which  this  volume  contains,  an  index  which  embraces  both 
volumes  of  the  set,  traversing  the  whole  history  of  the  State, 
since  the  time  of  Oglethorpe,  and  aggregating  nearly  20,00.0 
names.  Historical  research  has  heretofore  been  greatly  handi- 
capped by  a lack  of  good  indexes.  In  fact,  most  of  our  earlier 
histories  are  wholly  without  this  important  aid  to  investigation. 
Much  time  and  labor  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this 
feature.  To  ascertain  whether  an  ancestor  is  represented  in 
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thus  work  the  reader  needs  only  to  consult  the  index,  in  which 
a thorough  analysis  of  the  work  is  presented  in  an  alphabetical 
scheme  of  arrangement.  Special  attention  is  also  called  to  the 
numerous  inscriptions  grouped  together  in  the  section  on 
“Historic  Churchyards  and  Burial-Grounds”;  to  the  somewhat 
extended  list  of  early  settlers  who  served  either  as  town  commis- 
sioners. or  as  academy  trustees ; and  to  the  monograph  entitled 
“Under  the  Code  Duello.”  Most  of  the  information  herein  set 
forth  has  been  derived  at  first  hand  from  personal  visits  to 
various  parts  of  the  State  and  from  direct  and  immediate 
access  to  official  records.  Quite  a number  of  rare  Indian 
Legends  have  been  dug  out  of  old  reports  in  the  Library  of 
Congress ; and  some  of  these,  because  of  the  novelty  which 
attaches  to  them,  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 

Intervals  of  leisure,  extending  over  a period  of  five  years, 
have  been  occupied  in  gathering  the  materials  for  this  work  and 
in  putting  them  into  permanent  literary  form.  Professional 
engagements  have  not  been  seriously  disturbed,  nor  the  routine 
of  official  labors  interrupted.  The  writer  has  accomplished  his 
task  by  making  the  field  of  Georgia  history  his  playground.  He 
has  given  to  it  his  early  morning  hours,  frequently  beginning 
his  day’s  work  at  dawn  and  outlining  a full  chapter  before 
breakfast.  The  other  end  of  the  day  has  always  found  him 
taxed  to  exhaustion  and  ready  for  sleep.  He  has  burned  no 
midnight  oil. 

Infallibility  is  not  vouchsafed  to  mortals.  Exact  Truth,  if 
the  hope,  is  also  the  despair  of  historians.  To  no  one  are  the 
shortcomings  of  this  work  more  painfully  apparent  than  to  the 
author  himself.  Mindful  of  his  human  frailties  and  limitations, 
he  has  sought  only  to  render  conscientious  and  faithful  service 
to  his  State.  This  has  ever  been  his  endeavor.  He  will  be  satis- 
fied if  Georgia ’s  benediction  rests  upon  his  labors ; happier 
still  if,  when  his  day’s  wrork  is  done,  he  can  fall  asleep  in  the 
clasp'  of  her  violets — around  him  the  ashes  of  his  loved  ones 
and  over  him  an  epitaph  like  this:  “Here  lies  one  who  gave 
his  pen  to  Georgia’s  memories,  whose  ambition  was  to  brighten 
the  names  on  her  fading  records. and  to  deepen  the  epitaphs  on 
her  mouldering  monuments,  whose  richest  recompense  of  reward 
was  found  in  the  all-sufficient  joy  of  service,  and  who  coveted 
naught  within  the  gift  of  the  old  mother  State.  save  the  privilege 
of  loving  every  foot  of  her  soil  and  every  page  of  her  history. 

, Lucian  Lamar  Knight. 
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Under  the  code  Duello. 


GEORGIA’S  LANDMARKS,  MEMORIALS 
AND  LEGENDS 


SECTION  1 


Under  the  Code  Duello 


hat  is  known  as  the  Code  Duello  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  judicial  combats  of  the  Celtic  nations. 
Trial  by  battle — or  wager  of  battle-— represented  a crude 
form  of  justice  to  which  the  Lombards  began  to  resort 
as  early  as  the  year  659  of  the  Christian  era  and  which, 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066,  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  But  the 
general  practice  of  duelling  to  settle  affairs  of  honor  be- 
tween gentlemen  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1527, 
when  Francis  I,  of  France,  issued  a challenge  to  Charles 
V,  of  Germany,  directing  him  to  name  his  own  time  and 
place  and  to  make  his  own  choice  of  weapons  with  which 
to  fight. 

The  affair  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  an  abrogated 
treaty,  in  consequence  of  which  the  German  Emperor  sent 
a curt  message  to  King  Francis,  through  the  latter’s  her- 
ald, declaring  him  to  be  not  only  a base  violator  of  public 
faith  but  a stranger  to  the  honor  becoming  a gentleman.* 
Incensed  at  this  message,  which  he  considered  a wanton 
insult,  the  impetuous  French  sovereign  instantly  sent 


•Truman:  The  Field  of  Honor,  Introduction,  pp.  9-17. 
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back  the  bearer  with  a cartel  of  defiance,  in  which  he 
gave  the  lie  to  Emperor  Charles  and  incidentally,  by 
way  of  royal  precedent,  laid  the  foundations  for  the  mod- 
ern duel.  Equally  high-spirited,  Charles  V promptly 
accepted  the  challenge  of  the  French  King;  but,  during 
the  correspondence  which  ensued,  there  arose  complica- 
tions of  an  international  character,  and  after  exchanging 
several  messages  in  which  German  expletives  were  well 
matched  with  French  epithets,  the  idea  of  meeting  each 
other  in  mortal  encounter  was  finally  abandoned. 

Nevertheless,  the  spectacle  of  a quarrel  between  two 
of  the  most  illustrious  potentates  of  Christendom,  on  a 
mooted  question  of  honor,  attracted  too  much  attention 
and  carried  too  great  a weight  of  authority  to  be  without 
its  effect  upon  the  chivalry  of  Europe ; and,  from  this  time 
on,  the  practice  of  duelling,  especially  at  the  royal  courts, 
in  the  university  towns,  and  among  officers  of  the  army, 
became  prevalent.  During  a period  of  eighteen  years, 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  it  is  said  that  4,000  lives 
w'ere  sacrificed  on  the  Field  of  Honor. 

France  became  the  chief  patron  of  the  Code;  but  the 
mania  for  duelling  swept  the  civilized  world  like  a besom 
of  fire,  involving,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  men  of  the 
highest  political  and  social  distinction.  Its  effect  was 
most  tellingly  felt  upon  Democratic  America,  where  it 
struck  deep  root  and  began  to  spread  like  the  deadly 
Lfpas.  Formerly,  duels  were  fought  under  judicial  ap- 
pointment; but  the  precedent  set  by  Francis  I,  of  France, 
caused  impetuous  Hotspurs  instantly  to  adopt  this  method 
of  redress  for  private  wrongs,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  courts;  and  thus,  until  public  sentiment  began 
to  insist  upon  a return  to  saner  measures,  the  duel  be- 
came one  of  the  established  institutions  of  society,  among 
men  of  Caucasian  blood. 


Georgia  was  one  of  the  first  States  of  the  Union  to 
find  the  duel  an  effective  instrument  for  the  adjustment 
of  differences  between  gentlemen;  and  likewise  one  of 
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the  last  States  to  abandon  a custom,  perhaps,  more  hon- 
ored in  the  breech  than  in  the  observance.  At  a time 
when  party  strife  wras  most  intense  and  bitter,  it  was  an 
almost  daily  occurrence  for  men  to  cross  swords  or  to 
exchange  shots  in  personal  encounters,  but  everything 
was  done  according  to  prescribed  form  and  with  punc- 
tilious regard  for  the  Code  of  Honor.  There  was  scarcely 
a public  man  in  Georgia  who  was  not  credited  with  at 
least  one  duel,  fought  usually  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
career.  If  one  refused  to  fight  when  challenged  by  a 
gentleman  he  was  at  once  posted ; and  such  an  open  dis- 
grace meant  social  ostracism.  Political  honors  were  not 
awarded  to  cowards  nor  to  those  who,  weighed  in  the 
balances  of  an  imperious  custom,  were  found  wanting  in 
courage;  and,  for  upwards  of  a hundred  years,  the  public 
life  of  this  State  was  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron  by  that 
grim  arbiter  of  destinies : the  Code  Duello. 

For  the  paramount  sway  of  the  duelling-pistol  in  a 
State  like  Georgia  there  were  sound  reasons.  To  begin 
with,  the  partisanship  of  the  Revolution  entailed  upon 
us  a host  of  feudal  animosities.  It  also  engendered  the 
military  spirit,  to  which  life  on  the  frontier  gave  con- 
stant exercise,  through  the  ever  present  dread  of  an 
Indian  outbreak.  Children  at  play  revelled  in  the  use  of 
toy  weapons,,  with  which  they  stormed  imaginary  forts 
and  citadels.  The  long  protracted  warfare  between 
Clark  and  Crawford,  at  a later  period,  divided  the  State 
into  two  hostile  camps,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
were  personal  wrangles  and  disputes  without  number. 

Scores  of  the  best  families  of  our  State  traced  de- 
scent from  the  nobility  of  England;  and  there  was  in- 
grained in  the  very  nature  of  the  average  Georgian  an 
inherent  love  of  personal  encounter,  as  old  as  the 
tilt-yards  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  W liile  the  main 
body  of  our  population  was  of  English  origin,  there  was 
an  intermingling  of  two  other  strains  in  which  the  duel 
found  a congenial  soil:  t tie  Scotch-Irish,  grim  and  silent, 
tenacious  of  personal  opinion,  untaught  to  yield  an  inch 
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of  ground ; and  the  French  Huguenot,  fiery  and  impulsive, 
full  of  the  military  spirit,  and  prone,  without  thought  of 
consequences,  to  seek  the  bubble,  Reputation,  at  the  can- 
non’s mouth.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  in  a State  which 
knew  nothing  of  the  austere  Puritan  there  should  have 
flourished  an  institution  reflecting  the  love  of  swords- 
manship, the  relish  for  adventure,  and  the  contempt 
of  personal  danger,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  English  Cavalier. 


Gwinnett  and  The  earliest  duel  of  which  there  is  any 
McIntosh.  mention  in  the  records  of  Georgia  was  the 

fatal  encounter  which  occurred,  on  May 
15,  1777,  between  Button  Gwinnett  and  Lachlan  McIn- 
tosh. * It  was  just  after  the  adoption  of  our  first  State 
Constitution  and  when  the  State  was  in  t*he  midst  of 
preparations  for  an  expected  invasion  by  the  British. 
Both  combatants  were  zealous  Whigs  and  men  of  the 
highest  distinction  in  public  affairs.  Button  Gwinnett 
had  been  one  of  the  revered  trio  of  patriots  to  sign  the 
immortal  scroll  of  independence  on  behalf  of  Georgia  and 
had  subsequently  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Province 
as  President  of  the  Executive  Council.  Lachlan  McIntosh 
was  at  this  time  the  commanding  officer  of  Georgia’s  first 
battalion  of  State  troops  and  was  destined  to  attain  high 
rank  as  a soldier  under  Washington.  The  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  men  grew  out  of  a heated  con- 
troversy in  which  they  were  both  rivals  for  the  same 
office : that  of  commandant  of  the  new  battalion  lately  or- 
ganized in  Georgia  for  service  in  the  Continental  Army. 

McIntosh  was  the  successful  candidate.  Later,  on 
the  death  of  Archibald  Bulloch,  who  was  then  President 
of  the  Executive  Council,  Gwinnett  succeeded  to  the 
helm  of  civil  affairs  in  Georgia;  and,  while  acting  in 
this  capacity,  he  planned  an  expedition  against  St.  All- 

^ones:  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  2,  p.  270;  McCall:  History  of  Georgia, 
Vol.  2,  pp.  331-335,  reprint. 
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gustine,  wliicli  lie  expected  to  command  in  person,  ignor- 
ing General  McIntosh.  At  the  same  time,  in  various  other 
ways,  he  evinced  his  hostility  toward  his  former  rival 
and  sought  to  magnify  the  civil  at  the  expense  of  the 
military  department  of  the  State  government. 

But  the  projected  advance  on  St.  Augustine  failed  to 
materialize.  Moreover,  in  the  first  election  for  Governor 
by  the  State  Legislature,  held  on  May  8,  .1777,  Gwinnett, 
an  avowed  candidate  for  the  office,  was  defeated  by  John 
Adam  Treutlen,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  election  at  this 
time,  became  the  first  Governor  of  Georgia  under  the 
Constitution. 

Gwinnett  was  naturally  chagrined  at  his  defeat.  On 
the  other  hand,  McIntosh  was  elated;  and,  with  the  blunt- 
ness of  the  Scotch  Highlander  he  not  only  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  result  but  went  so  far  as  to  denounce 
Gwinnett  as  a scoundrel,  in  the  presence  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council.  This  open  insult  was  more  than  the  im- 
perious nature  of  Gwinnett  could  endure  and,  chafing 
already  under  his  disappointment,  he  at  once  challenged 
McIntosh  to  mortal  combat. 

Preliminaries  were  arranged  and  at  day-break  next 
morning  they  met  on  the  outskirts  of  Savannah.  At  a 
distance  of  only  twelve  feet  apart,  they  exchanged  pistol 
shots  and  both  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  discovered  on 
examination  that  each  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Mc- 
Intosh recovered.  But  Gwinnett’s  wound  proved  fatal; 
and,  after  lingering  in  great  pain  for  twelve  days,  he  ex- 
pired: the  first  known  victim  in  Georgia  to  the  Code  of 
Honor. 


Excitement  in  Georgia  ran  high.  As  a Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Gwinnett  was  much  revered 
by  the  people,  notwithstanding  his  impetuosity  of  tem- 
per. Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  a former  colleague  in  Congress, 
who  signed  the  scroll  of  independence  with  Gwinnett, 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Legislature  and  accused 
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the  judicial  officers  of  criminal  neglect  in  not  ordering 
McIntosh's  arrest.  At  this  critical  moment.  McIntosh, 
of  his  own  accord,  surrendered  himself  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities. 

But  the  Gwinnett  faction  was  not  appeased.  In  the 
face  of  a common  enemy,  Georgia  was  threatened  with 
a serious  division  in  her  ranks.  To  avoid  a rupture  of 
the  State,  at  a time  when  the  cause  of  liberty  called  for 
a solid  phalanx,  Colonel  George  Walton,  of  Georgia,  and 
Colonel  Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  both  members 
of  Congress,  acting  as  friends  of  McIntosh,  obtained  for 
him  a command  in  the  Northern  Department;  and  thus 
an  embarrassing  situation  was  relieved.  With  his  trans- 
fer to  the  Northern  Department,  McIntosh  gradually 
rose  to  high  rank  and  won  by  his  gallantry  the  personal 
friendship  and  esteem  of  Washington. 

Later  he  returned  to  Georgia  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  defence  of  Savannah.  There  was  no  longer  any 
feeling  of  animosity  toward  him  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  he  re-established  his  home  in  Savannah, 
where  he  was  made  President  of  the  Georgia  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  Gwinnett  was  an  Englishman  who  came 
to  Georgia  only  four  years  prior  to  the  Revolution.  He 
purchased  St.  Catharine’s  Island  and  became  an  exten- 
sive planter  of  rice  and  indigo.  His  home  was  just  oppo- 
site the  old  town  of  Sunbury,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  John. 


Duel  on  Horse-  Two  of  tlie  most  distinguished  officers 
Back  Prevented,  in  command  of  Georgia’s  State  troops 
during  the  Revolution  were  Colonel 
John  Baker  and  Major  John  Jones,  both  of  whom  were 
devoted  patriots.  But  they  came  near  shedding  each 
other’s  blood  in  a most  spectacular  fashion,  while  await- 
ing an  expected  encounter  with  the  British  soon  after 
the  fall  of  Savannah.  As  the  result  of  a misinterpreta- 
tion of  orders  they  quarreled;  and,  one  thing  bringing  on 
another,  they  agreed  to  settle  the  issue  between  them  by 
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fighting  a duel  on  horse-back.  Accordingly  they  repaired 
to  a grove,  near  old  Midway  church,  somewhat  back  from 
the  travelled  highway ; but,  when  the  hour  for  combat 
arrived,  an  officer  whose  uniform  told  that  he  was  a 
Brigadier- General  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene  of 
action. 

It  was  General  James  Screven.  Only  a few  moments 
before  while  seated  in  camp,  a courier  had  brought  him 
word  of  the  affair';  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
dashed  like  a bolt  of  lightning  through  the  forest.  Breath- 
less with  excitement,  he  arrived  just  in  time;  for  the 
two  men  were  already  facing  each  other  with  deadly  in- 
tent. Lifting  his  hand  as  he  drew  rein,  he  commanded 
them  to  desist;  and  then  pleading  the  country’s  sore  need 
he  reminded  the  combatants  that  it  was  no  time  for 
brother  officers  to  be  seeking  each  other’s  life,  when  the 
cause  of  liberty  was  imperiled. 

High-spirited  though  both  men  were,  they  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  General  Screven,  realizing  the  force 
of  his  argument.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  prevailed 
over  the  mere  desire  for  personal  redress;  and,  shaking 
hands  on  the  field  of  honor,  the  would-be  duellists  agreed 
to  bury  their  quarrel  there  on  the  spot  and  to  reserve 
their  fire  for  the  British  Red-Coats,  who  were  already 
beginning  to  swarm  over  Georgia  like  a plague  of  locusts. 
But  strange  are  the  ways  of  fate.  Within  a few  months, 
General  Screven  was  shot,  from  ambush  near  this  same 
place,  while  engaged  in  reconnoitering. 


Gov.  Jackson  Old  Governor  James  Jackson — illustrious 
As  a Duellist.  in  the  annals  of  Georgia  for  his  crusade 
of  fire  against  the  Yazoo  conspirators — 
was  the  most  inveterate  duellist  of  his  day.  He  was  con- 
stantly on  the  war-path.  Growing  out  of  the  spectacu- 
lar part  played  by  him  in  causing  the  famous  Yazoo  Act 
of  1795  to  be  rescinded,  he  was  drawn  at  frequent  inter- 
vals into  affairs  of  honor,  from  few  of  which  he  escaped 
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without  loss  of  blood.  For  at  least  ten  years,  bis  life  was 
literally  a round  of  duels. 

When  the  Yazoo  measure  became  a law  in  1795,  the 
old  Governor  was  then  serving*  his  first  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Incensed  at  what  he  considered 
the  trickery  by  which  this  legislation  was  accomplished, 
he  relinquished  his  toga  of  office  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia  as  a member  from  Chatham.  The 
infamous  measure  in  question  conveyed  to  four  separate 
and  distinct  land  companies  the  whole  of  Georgia’s  west- 
ern domain,  in  return  for  which  the  State  was  to  be 
compensated  in  the  sum  of  $500,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a half  cents  per  acre,  for  thirty-five  million  acres  of 
land.  Such  a transaction  was  regarded  by  the  old  Gov- 
ernor as  a blot  upon  Georgia’s  escutcheon,  and  with  im- 
passioned eloquence  lie  sought  to  erase  this  iniquitous 
measure  from  the  statute  books.  He  accomplished  his 
purpose.  The  Legislature  of  1796  rescinded  the  obnox- 
ious Act;  and  on  the  State  House  Square,  in  the  solemn 
presence  of  the  General  Assembly,  every  record  pertain- 
ing to  the  transaction  was  burned,  with  impressive  cere- 
monies. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Governor  Jackson, 
by  means  of  a sun-glass,  called  down  the  fire  of  heaven. 
Thus  was  Georgia’s  honor  redeemed. 

But  the  old  Governor  reaped  a harvest  of  feudal  en- 
mities. His  duelling-pistols  were  rarely  ever  cool.  But 
so  violent  was  the  Jacksonian  temper,  that  he  did  not 
always  wait  upon  the  tardy  formalities  of  the  Code.  Oc- 
casions arose  when  he  demanded  satisfaction  instanter. 
Writing  to  John  Mill  edge,  in  a letter  dated  Savannah, 
March  8,  1796,  he  describes  one  of  these  extemporaneous 
encounters,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  bite  his  antagonist’s 
finger.*  On  ordinary  occasions  the  Governor  was  a 
great  stickler  for  decorum.  Hotspur  though  he  was, 
booted  and  spurred  for  battle,  he  always  bore  himself 
with  the  urbanity  of  a Chesterfield.  No  one  was  ever 
more  considerate  of  the  rights  of  others.  But  whenever 
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his  own  rights  were  invaded  or  whenever  an  insult  was 
wantonly  offered  him,  James  Jackson  was  ready  to  fight 
at  a moment’s  notice;  and,  under  strong  provocation, 
could  employ  with  telling  effect  the  weapons  of  primitive 
man. 


Kills  Gov.  Wells.  However,  Governor  Jackson’s  first  duel 
in  a Duel.  antedated  by  some  fifteen  years  the 

dramatic  era  of  the  Yazoo  Fraud.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  Revolution,  he  became  involved  in 
a controversy  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Wells,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  two  men  met  in  deadly  encounter 
some  time  during  the  year  1780.  The  latter  lost  his  life 
in  this  exchange  of  shots.  Governor  Jackson — then  a 
Major  in  command  of  partisan  troops — was  severely 
wounded  in  both  knees.  If  there  were  any  eye  witnesses 
to  this  duel,  the  details  were  never  divulged,  and  tradition 
is  strangely  silent  upon  the  subject.  Judge  Charlton, 
the  authorized  biographer  of  Governor  Jackson,  says 
this — “We  only  know  that  they  went  upon  the  ground 
without  seconds  and  fought  at  the  desperate  distance  of 
a few  feet.”  However,  among  the  papers  of  Governor 
Jackson  has  been  discovered  a letter  in  which  he  laments 
the  necessity  of  the  duel,  stating  that  it  was  imposed  upon 
him  “by  the  overbearing  disposition  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.*  But  if  the  temper  of  Governor  Wells  took 
fire  any  more  readily  than  did  Governor  Jackson’s,  it 
must  have  been  more  explosive  than  nitro-glycerine. 


His  Duels  with  Perhaps  the  most  inveterate  political 
Robert  Watkins,  enemy  of  the  old  Governor  was  Robert 
Watkins,  of  Augusta.  Watkins  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Georgia  bar. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Yazoo  Legislature  of  1795  and 
a supporter  of  the  bill  for  the  sale  of  Georgia’s  western 
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lands,  regarding  this  measure  purely  in  the  light  of  a 
real  estate  transaction.  With  his  brother,  George,  he 
compiled  the  earliest  Digest  of  Georgia  Laws. 

But,  most  unfortunately,  when  the  volume  appeared, 
in  1800,  it  contained  the  obnoxious  Yazoo  Act,  rescinded 
by  the  Legislature  of  1796;  and  Governor  Jackson,  who 
was  then  occupying  the  Executive  Chair,  refused  to  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  treasury  and  in  other  ways  put 
the  seal  of  his  official  condemnation  upon  this  earliest 
Digest  of  Georgia,  Laws.  In  vain  Watkins  expostulated. 
He  showed  that  while  his  digest  carried  the  obnoxious 
measure,  it  also  carried  the  Repealing  Act,  the  one  coun- 
ter-balancing the  other.  But  the  old  Governor  was  ob- 
durate. He  regarded  the  Yazoo  Act  as  a usurpation  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  it  monumentalized  upon  the  statute- 
books.* 

Thus  the  issue  was  joined.  On  both  sides  there  was 
much  bitterness  of  feeling.  At  least  three  separate  duels 
were  fought  between  Gov.  Jackson  and  Robert  Watkins. 
In  the  last  of  these  encounters,  the  old  Governor  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  right  hip.  He  was  lifted  from  the 
ground  and,  finding  that  he  could  still  stand  alone,  in- 
sisted upon  another  exchange  of  shots.  But  the  surgeon 
urged  an  examination.  He  pried  into  the  wound  and, 
fearing  that  the  bullet  might  have  entered  the  cavity, 
ordered  a cessation  of  hostilities.  With  great  civility, 
so  it  is  said,  Mr.  Watkins  helped  to  bear  the  wounded  man 
from  the  field;  whereupon,  the  old  Governor,  who  re- 
mained perfectly  rational  throughout  and  who  was  not 
to  be  outdone  in  courtesy  by  his  antagonist,  was  heard 
to  observe: 

“Hang  it,  Watkins,  I thought  I could  give  you  another 
shot.”* 


Though  a small  appropriation  was  secured  for  the 
Watkins  Digest,  the  book  was  never  authorized.  Capt. 
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Horatio  Marbury,  then  Secretary  of  State,  with  two 
commissioners,  was  subsequently  appointed  to  make  a 
Digest.  William  H.  Crawford  and  George  Watkins  were 
chosen  to  assist  him;  but  the  latter,  on  account  of  his 
aggrieved  feelings,  declined  to  serve.  Marbury  and  Craw- 
ford prosecuted  the  task  alone  and,  in  due 'time,  com- 
pleted the  undertaking.  It  is  known  to  this  day  as  Mar- 
bury and  Crawford’s  Digest  of  Georgia  Laws. 

Besides  the  formal  encounters  which  took  place  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Watkins,  they  met  somewhat  uncere- 
moniously on  certain  occasions  and  engaged  in  fisticuff 
fights.  One  of  these  occurred  soon  after  the  Yazoo  Act 
was  rescinded,  showing  that  the  enmity  between  the  two 
men  ran  back  to  the  famous  land  speculation  in  which 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  of  Georgia  were  in- 
volved. The  difficulty  occurred  in  Louisville,  at  the  close 
of  the  Legislative  session.  We  quote  this  paragraph 
from  a letter  describing  the  affair:  “This  was  done  to 
bring  on  dispute.  Flesh  and  blood  of  such  texture  as 
mine  would  not  bear  it  (i.  e.,  the  provocation  offered  by 
Watkins),  and  the  lie  and  stick  involuntarily  flewT  on 
him.”*  In  this  encounter,  Gov.  Jackson  was  stabbed  in 
several  places  and  for  a time  his  wounds  were  thought 
to  be  mortal. 


His  Duel  Thomas  Gibbons,  a lawyer  of  Savannah, 

With  Gibbons.  who  as  early  as  the  year  1800  is  said  to 
have  earned  $15,000  per  annum  from  the 
practice  of  law,  an  income  equivalent  to  $60,000  at  the 
present  time,  was  frequently  on  opposing  sides  to  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  in  civil  litigation  before  the  courts.  He 
was  also  extensively  engaged  in  land  speculations.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  little  in  common  between  the  two 
men  except  a violent  temper,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
hasten  them  to  the  field.  But  they  appear  to  have  met 
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only  once,  at  which  time  three  shots  were  exchanged 
between  them,  without  effect. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  records  on  which  to  base  any 
positive  statement  to  the  effect  that  Gov.  Jackson  ever 
became  involved  in  personal  difficulties  with  Gen.  Gunn, 
but  the  latter  was  a notorious  Yazooist  and  was  a col- 
league of  Gov.  Jackson  in  the  United  States  Senate  when 
the  latter  relinquished  the  toga  to  begin  his  fight  against 
the  speculators.  If  they  did  not  meet  on  the  field  of 
honor,  it  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  the  opinion  of 
not  a few  commentators  upon  the  subject,  the  Yazoo 
Fraud  has  been  overworked  by  historians.  Some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  State  were  concerned  in  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  merely  a real  estate  transaction;  and 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  before  the  days  of  railway 
and  telegraph  communication,  we  must  admit  that  Geor- 
gia’s western  lands  were  comparatively  worthless.  Even 
so  pronounced  a patriot  as  Patrick  Henry  headed  one  of 
the  Yazoo  companies  organized  in  Virginia. 

But  Governor  Jackson  was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  his 
fight  against  the  Yazooists,  whom  he  regarded  in  the 
light  of  conspirators.  No  man  was  ever  more  inflamed 
with  the  ardor  of  a righteous  indignation.  But  he  paid 
the  penalty.  According  to  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  with 
whom  he  served  in  the  United  States  Senate,  his  death, 
in  1806,  was  due  directly  to  wounds  received  in  a duel, 
the  last  of  many  caused  by  his  opposition  to  the  Yazoo 
Fraud.  More  than  any  other  man  in  Georgia,  Governor 
Jackson  was  distinguished  for  his  prowess  in  personal 
combat ; and  he  carried  to  his  grave  the  scars  of  count- 
less hostile  meetings  on  the  field  of  honor. 


Taliaferro  Even  the  Bench  became  infected  by  this 
and  Willis,  homicidal  mania.  Col.  Benjamin  Taliaferro, 
a comrade-in-arms  of  the  fiery  Jackson, 
was  also  a duellist,  though  he  is  credited — in  the  authentic 
records — with  only  one  encounter.  Col.  Taliaferro  lived 
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at  a time  when  lawyers  were  scarce  in  Upper  Georgia. 
He  was  not  himself  a disciple  of  Biackstone,  but  such 
was  his  reputation,  throughout  the  County  of  Wilkes, 
both  for  sound  business  judgment  and  for  strict  probity 
of  character  that,  layman  though  he  was,  the  Legislature 
which  rescinded  the  Yazoo  Act  elevated  him  to  the  Bench 
and  made  him  the  first  judge  of  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Western  Circuit.  He  was  a man  whose  sense  of  de- 
corum was  unusually  acute,  but  such  was  the  ethical 
standard  of  the  times  with  respect  to  duelling  that  his 
position  on  the  Bench  did  not  prevent  him  from  meeting 
Col.  Francis  Willis  for  a round  of  buck-shot. 

This  was  in  1796.  Col.  Willis  was  a man  of  means. 
He  was  also  a prominent  Yazooist.  Aggrieved  by  some 
decision  adverse  either  to  his  political  faction  or  to  his 
personal  interests,  he  challenged  Col.  Taliaferro  to  a 
duel,  which  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  accepting.  The 
Judge’s  aim  was  unerring;  and,  in  the  encounter  which 
followed,  Col.  Willis  received  a wound  in  his  right  breast, 
so  near  the  vital  center,  that  he  declined  a second  shot. 
Col.  Taliaferro,  in  this  engagement,  used  the  old  horse- 
man’s pistols  worn  by  him  when  he  belonged  to  Lee’s 
Legion.'* 


Golden  Age  But  the  G-olden  Age  of  the  Code  Duello  in 
of  the  Duel.  Georgia  was  the  period  extending  from 
1S00  to  iSS’O,  when  the  public  life  of  this 
State  was  dominated  by  two  powerful  personalities:  Gen. 
John  Clark  and  Hon.  William  II.  Crawford.  Party  spirit 
in  this  State  has  never  been  more  rancorous  than  during 
this  period  ; and,  indeed,  to  the  feudal  animosity  between 
these  two  noted  Georgians,  making  them  the  most  invet- 
erate personal  and  political  enemies,  some  writers  have 
even  traced  the  origin  of  parties  in  Georgia.  But  this  is 
not  entirely  accurate.  During  the  Revolutionary 
period,  our  State  was  divided  between  the  W hig*s  and  the 
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Tories.  For  a score  of  years  after  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  the  Republicans  and  the  Federalists 
were  rival  political  parties  in  Georgia;  and  while  the 
latter  was  never  numerically  very  strong*  in  this  State, 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  its  leaders  were  actively  in- 
volved in  the  Yazoo  transaction,  it  was  nevertheless  at 
one  time  sufficiently  entrenched  in  the  citadel  of  wealth 
to  force  Josiah  Meigs  from  the  Presidency  of  Franklin 
College,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  extreme  Jeffer- 
sonian.* 


Gen.  John  Clark.  At  the  close  of  the  war  for  independ- 
ence, John  Clark  with  the  prestige  of 
his  gallant  record  as  a soldier,  became  a dominant  figure 
in  the  politics  of  Upper  Georgia.  When  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  had  fought  by  his  father’s  side  at  Kettle 
Creek  and  later  had  won  military  renown  by  his  cam- 
paigns and  forays  against  the  Indians.  The  battle  of 
Jack’s  Creek  was  so  called  in  honor  of  John  Clark  whose 
nickname  among  his  intimate  friends  and  comrades  of 
the  army  was  4 Mack.”  Trained  in  the  exercise  of  arms, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  carried  his  charac- 
teristics as  a fighter  into  the  arena  of  politics;  nor  is  it 
strange  that  the  veterans  who  followed  his  distinguished 
father  and  who  knew  John  Clark  himself  in  the  perilous 
days  of  battle  should  have  remained  his  loyal  supporters 
to  the  very  last. 

Though  not  an  educated  man,  at  least  in  the  academic 
sense,  he  was  a man  of  strong  intellect,  rugged  in  char- 
acter, somewhat  blunt  of  expression,  full  of  hold  initiative, 
and  with  a rare  capacity  for  leadership.  According  to 
Gov.  Gilmer,  he  possessed  the  temper  of  the  clansman 
and  was  domineering  and  dictatorial;  but  Gov.  Gilmer 
was  identified  with  the  Crawford  faction,  few  of  whom 
could  discover  any  virtue  in  John  Clark.  Gen.  Jackson, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  was  for  years  a stumbling- 


•W.  H.  Meigs:  Life  of  Josiah  Meigs,  p.  92. 
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block  in  the  way  of  Clark’s  ambition,  for  tbe  old  Gov- 
ernor did  not  approve  of  the  latter’s  land  speculations. 

But  in  tbe  politics  of  Upper  Georgia,  John  Clark  was 
an  imperious  figure.  Here  be  was  on  bis  native  beatb; 
and  here  tbe  frontiersmen  flocked  to  bis  standard  like 
tbe  Highland  clans  to  tbe  born  of  Rhoderick  Dbu.  Here 
as  a leader  whose  word  was  law  and  gospel,  be  exercised 
an  unopposed  sway  until  a new  star  began  to  loom  upon 
tbe  horizon  just  north  of  Augusta  and  a new  political 
Warwick  arose  to  divide  with  him  tbe  honors  of  public 
life,  in  tbe  person  of  bis  future  bated  rival,  William  H. 
Crawford. 


William  H.  Mr.  Crawford  was  a man  of  Titanic  propor- 
Crawford.  tions.  At  tbe  Court  of  France,  in  after 
years,  bis  majestic  figure  caught  tbe  admir- 
ation of  tbe  great  Napoleon  who  impulsively  declared 
that  Mr.  Crawford  was  the  only  man  to  whom  be  ever 
felt  constrained  to  bow.  Better  educated  than  John 
Clark,  be  was  a man  of  unusual  culture  for  tbe  times,  a 
most  effective  public  speaker,  and  a born  leader  of  men. 
These  qualities  eventually  made  him  United  States  Sen- 
ator, Minister  to  France,  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  and, 
except  for  an  unfortunate  stroke  of  paralysis,  might  have 
placed  him  in  tbe  Presidential  chair  of  tbe  nation. 

Tbe  settlers  of  Upper  Georgia  were  at  this  time,  in 
tbe  main,  either  from  Virginia  or  from  North  Carolina; 
and,  according  to  ancestral  bias,  took  sides  in  tbe  politi- 
cal wrangles  of  this  early  period.  As  a rule,  the  North 
Carolinians  attached  themselves  to  Clark,  while  tbe  Vir- 
ginians allied  themselves  with  Crawford,  who  likewise 
derived  strong  support  from  tbe  aristocratic  families  of 
tbe  Georgia  coast.  The  elimination  of  Crawford  became 
naturally  tbe  first  strategic  move  of  tbe  Clark  faction; 
and  to  accomplish  this  end  a duel  offered  the  most  con- 
venient instrument  and  promised  tbe  most  effective 
results. 

Mr.  Crawford,  unlike  Gen.  Clark,  possessed  little 
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knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms.  He  was  not  a child  of 
the  camp.  For  this  reason,  his  opponents  argued  that 
he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  decline  a challenge  to  the 
field  of  combat.  In  fact,  such  a refusal  to  fight  was  ex- 
actly what  his  enemies  wanted,  since  they  could  then 
post  him  as  a coward  and  easily  accomplish  his  political 
undoing. 


Crawford  and  To  put  into  effect  this  proposed  plan  of 
Van  Allen.  strategy,  the  first  champion  to  repre- 
sent the  Clark  faction  and  to  test  the  met- 
tle of  Mr.  Crawford’s  arm  was  a young  Elberton  lawyer: 
Peter  Lawrence  V an  Allen.  Mr.  Van  Allen  was  by  birth 
a New  Yorker.  He  came  of  an  old  Dutch  family  of  the 
Empire  State  and,  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  was  a 
kinsman  by  marriage  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  sage  of 
Kinderhook.  Locating  in  Georgia  for  the  practice  of 
law,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Clark  faction  and  be- 
came Solicitor-General  of  the  Western  Circuit.  He  was 
also  a Yazooist  and  a Federalist.  Van  Allen  was  a good 
speaker,  witty  and  eloquent,  and  early  in  the  year  1800 
began  hostile  tactics  against  the  opposite  faction  by 
bringing  a petty  suit  against  Judge  Charles  Tait,  of  El- 
berton, who  was  then  Mr.  Crawford’s  law  partner  and 
most  intimate  friend.  In  his  speech  to  the  jury,  Van  Al- 
len assailed  Judge  Tait  with  merciless  satire,  and  natur- 
ally the  effect  of  this  tirade  was  to  nettle  Judge  Tait, 
who  finally  challenged  him  to  fight. 

But  Judge  Tait  was  not  the  game  for  which  Van  Allen 
was  hunting;  and  on  the  ground  that  the  judge  was  not 
a gentleman  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Code, 
he  refused  to  meet  him,  expecting  Mr.  Crawford,  of 
course,  as  Judge  Tait’s  second,  to  take  up  the  gage  of 
battle  and  to  carry  on  hostilities.  However,  Air.  Craw- 
ford was  loath  to  step  into  his  principal’s  shoes,  since 
the  quarrel  was  not  one  of  his  own  seeking;  and  on  this 
account  he  exposed  himself  to  animadversion,  incurring 
the  well-meant  criticism  of  many  of  his  own  faction. 
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But  circumstances  soon  goaded  liim  into  a change  of 
mind.  While  stopping  at  the  Willis  Hotel,  in  Washing- 
ton, Ga.,  he  chanced  in  an  unexpected  manner  to  encoun- 
ter Van  Allen,  who  grossly  insulted  him  in  the  lobby  of 
the  hotel  and  challenged  him  to  fight.  According  to  the 
imperious  standard  of  the  times,  there  was  no  alternative 
for  Mr.  Crawford;  and,  rather  than  jeopardize  his  polit- 
ical fortunes  by  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  cow- 
ardice, he  agreed  to  meet  his  antagonist. 

As  to  what  followed,  we  quote  an  account  of  the  duel 
from  a well-known  historical  writer:  4 ‘It  was  arranged 
that  Van  Allen  and  Crawford  should  meet  at  Fort  Char- 
lotte, the  famous  old  duelling  ground,  twelve  miles  below 
Petersburg,  on  the  Carolina  side.  Crawford’s  bravery 
was  not  without  stoicism,  for  he  went  to  the  place  of 
meeting  without  the  slightest  preparation.  He  had  bor- 
rowed a pair  of  old  pistols  to  be  used  by  him,  and  these 
he  did  not  examine  until  the  morning  of  the  meeting,  and 
in  trying  them,  they  snapped  twice.  On  the  first  fire  nei- 
ther party  was  touched.  Crawford  afterwards  stated 
to  Judge  Garnett  Andrews  that  he  was  disconcerted  on 
the  first  fire  by  an  ugly  grimace  made  by  Van  Alien,  and 
that  on  the  second  fire  he  drew  down  his  hat  brim  so  that 
he  could  not  see  it.  On  the  second  round  both  combat- 
ants again  fired,  and  Van  Allen  was  seen  to  fall  mor- 
tally wounded.  Crawford  was  unharmed. 


Crawford  Two  years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Crawford  was 
and  Clark.  again  asked  to  vindicate  his  courage  on  the 
field  of  honor.  This  time  it  was  John  Clark 
himself  who  stepped  into  the  lime-light  and  became  one 
of  the  principals.  On  the  resignation  of  Judge  Thomas 
P.  Carnes  from  tie  judgeship  of  the  Western  Circuit, 
Judge  Griffin,  a brother-in-law  of  Gen.  Clark— both  having 
married  daughters  of  Cob  Micajah  A Vi  11  iamson- -received 
from  Gov.  John  Milledge  an  ad  interim  appointment  tci 
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the  vacant  «eat.  When  the  regular  election  was  held  by 
the  State  Legislature  some  time  later,  Judge  Tait,  a 
member  of  the  Crawford  faction,  successfully  opposed 
Judge  Griffin  for  this  office,  though  Judge  Griffin  was  un- 
questionably a fine  lawyer  and  a man  of  blameless  rep- 
utation. Thereupon  an  acrimonious  controversy  ensued 
between  Gen.  Clark  and  Mr.  Crawford,  growing  out  of 
the  issues  of  the  campaign. 

Smarting  from  the  defeat  of  his  candidate,  Gen.  Clark 
called  Mr.  Crawford  to  task  for  certain  pre-election  state- 
ments made  by  him  to  the  effect  that  he,  Gen.  Clark,  had 
influenced  the  grand  juries  of  certain  counties  to  recom- 
mend his  brother-in-law.  This  brought  forth  a reply  from 
Mr.  Crawford.  With  pens  dipped  in  vitriol  both  men 
indited  bitter  diatribes  and  branded  each  other  with 
harsh  epithets  until  finally  Mr.  Crawford,  exasperated 
beyond  control,  challenged  Gen.  Clark  to  a duel,  which 
challenge  was,  of  course,  promptly  accepted  by  the  im- 
petuous old  warrior. 

Col.  Thomas  Flournoy,  acting  as  second  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  Capt.  Ilowell  Cobb,  serving  in  a like  capacity 
for  Gen.  Clark,  arranged  the  details  for  the  hostile  en- 
counter. As  the  place  of  meeting,  a secluded  spot  was 
chosen  on  the  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah  Eiver,  just 
below  historic  old  Petersburg  and  some  eleven  miles 
from  where  Van  Allen,  two  years  previous,  fell  before 
Mr.  Crawford ’s  deadly  fire.  But  the  duel  was  never 
fought.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a number  of 
disinterested  friends  besought  Gov.  Milledge  to  inter- 
vene, urging  the  value  to  the  State  of  both  men,  whose 
deadly  intent  portended  fatal  results. 

With  much  difficulty,  Gov.  Milledge  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  both  principals  to  the  appointment  of  a board  ot* 
arbitration,  charged  with  adjusting  the  difficulties  be- 
tween them.  Each  belligerent  was  given  the  right  to 
choose  two  friends  to  represent  him,  and  these  in  turn 
selected  a fifth  arbitrator  who  was  really  to  hold  in  his 
hands  the  balance  of  power.  Jared  Irwin,  Abraham 
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Jackson,  James  Seagrove,  David  B.  Mitchell,  and  J.  Ben 
Maxwell  constituted  this  court  of  appeals;  and,  on  De- 
cember 12,  1801,  a plan  of  arbitration  was  submitted,  to 
which  both  parties,  without  loss  of  prestige,  yielded 
assent. 


Another  Issue  But  the  hatchet  was  only  temporarily  bur- 
Arises.  led.  The  smoldering*  fires  of  hostility 

began  to  leap  into  renewed  flame  ere  the 
ink  was  dry  upon  th'e  paper  wdiick  both  signed  in  appar- 
ently good  faith.  Still,  more  than  a year  elapsed  before 
matters  reached  anything  like  a crisis.  On  Feb.  24,  1806, 
Josiah  Glass,  a North  Carolinian,  appeared  upon  the 
scene  in  Georgia  with  a wr  arrant  for  one  Robert  Clary, 
charged  with  the  offence  of  stealing  a negro.  Judge  Tail, 
in  his  capacity  as  a judge,  was  called  upon  to  endorse 
this  warrant,  which  he  readily  did  as  a matter  of  form, 
expecting  a trial  of  the  case  to  establish  the  facts. 

In  a few  days  thereafter,  while  on  the  Bench,  he  re- 
ceived a note  from  Glass  in  which  the  latter  stated  that 
Clary  was  ready  to  make  an  affidavit  in  which  there 
would  be  some  startling  revelations.  After  tea,  on  the 
evening  of  this  particular  day,  Judge  Tait,  taking  with 
him  a Mr.  Oliver  Skinner,  repaired  to  the  room  where 
Clary  was  held  a prisoner  in  charge  of  Glass.  Thereupon 
followed  a long  confession  in  which  statements  w*ere  in- 
cidentally made  involving  Gen.  John  Clark,  who  it  ap- 
pears from  this  affidavit  was  charged  with  a land  trans- 
action for  which  the  money  paid  in  exchange  wTas  coun- 
terfeit. 

Judge  Tait  attached  no  importance  to  this  affidavit, 
for  the  deponent’s  character  w*as  such  that  he  could 
not  be  trusted;  and  while  he  was  none  too  friendly  with 
Gen.  Clark,  lie  was  above  listening  to  a slanderous  story 
in  the  mouth  of  a low  criminal;  so  he  informed  Glass 
that  the  matter  would  not  be  prosecuted  and  need  not 
be  made  public. 
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But  Glass  nevertheless  took  a copy  of  the  affidavit 
vrhiclp  in  some  mysterious  way,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Gen.  Clark.  The  latter  on  ascertaining  that  the  affidavit 
was  taken  at  night,  immediately  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  a foul  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to  wreck  him  and 
that,  back  of  this  dark  proceeding,  was  his  arch-enemy, 
William  LI.  Crawford. 

Passion  often  beclouds  the  truth.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  Clary  was  an  unprincipled  fellow  who,  knowing 
the  differences  between  Clark  and  Crawford,  sought  to 
help  his  own  case,  while  under  arrest,  by  trumping  up 
a charge  against  Gen.  Clark;  but  Judge  Tait  was  too 
just  a man  to  give  ear  to  what  was  manifestly  a mali- 
cious fabrication. 


Clark  Appeals  to  Contrary  to  the  General’s  past  record, 
the  Legislature.  and  at  variance  with  his  well-known 
fiery  disposition,  instead  of  inviting 
Judge  Tait  to  meet  him  on  the  field  of  honor,  he  strangely 
enough  presented  a memorial  to  the  State  Legislature, 
asking  for  Judge  Tail’s  impeachment.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Crawford  was  a member  of  the  House  from  Oglethorpe, 
and  naturally  he  espoused  Judge  Tait’s  cause.  As  chair- 
man of  the  special  investigating  committee,  he  submitted 
a report  to  the  House,  in  which  Judge  Tait’s  good  name 
was  upheld,  with  the  further  statement  that  no  evidence 
could  be  found  on  which  to  base  an  impeachment.  This 
report  was  supported  by  Mr.  Crawford  in  an  eloquent 
speech  upon  the  door.  His  powers  of  logic,  of  sarcasm, 
and  of  invective,  were  never  heard  to  better  advantage; 
and,  when  a call  of  the  roll  was  taken,  on  the  adoption 
of  the  committee’s  report,  there  were  only  three  votes 
cast  in  opposition,  to  fifty-seven  in  favor  of  exonerating 
Judge  Tait. 

Thus  the  matter  ended.  Gen.  Clark  was  willing  to 
let  Judge  Tait  escape  now  that  larger  game  was  in  sight; 
and,  taking  offence  at  Mr.  Crawford's  partisan  activities 
in  Judge  Tait’s  behalf,  and  especially  at  his  speech  be- 
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fore  the  House,  lie  sent  him  a challenge  through  his 
friend,  John  Forsyth.  Mr.  Crawford  yielded  compliance 
to  this  demand  for  satisfaction  and  selected  George 
Moore  to  arrange  the  details  for  the  meeting.  On  account 
of  engagements  in  the  Federal  Court,  John  Forsyth  was 
prevented  from  acting  as  Gen.  Clark’s  second,  whereupon 
the  latter  chose  Gilbert  Hay,  of  Washington,  Ga.,  to  fill 
this  post. 

Duelling  Ground  High  Shoals,  on  the  Appal achee  River, 
at  High  Skoals.  in  what  was  then  Indian  Territory,  was 
the  site  selected  for  the  proposed  en- 
counter. Near  the  scene  of  this  hostile  meeting,  three 
counties  to-day  converge,  viz.,  Walton,  Morgan  and  Oco- 
nee. Before  the  duel  took  place,  a code  of  rules  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  seconds;  and,  on  account  of  the  light 
which  these  rules  will  serve  to  throw  upon  the  history 
of  the  times,  especially  in  showing  how  affairs  of  honor 
were  conducted  after  the  arrival  of  the  combatants  upon 
the  scene  of  action,  they  are  herewith  reproduced  in  full, 
for  the  better  information  of  those  interested: 

Art.  1.  The  pistols  are  to  be  smooth  bore,  and  loaded  with  a single 
ball  by  the  seconds  of  the  parties,  in  the  presence  of  each  other  and  of 
the  principals. 

Art.  2.  The  distance  shall  be  ten  yards,  the  parties  facing. 

Art.  3.  The  seconds  of  each  party  shall  place  the  pistol  in  the  right 
hand  of  his  friend,  cocked,  with  the  barrel  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  pos- 
sible, pointing  up  or  down,  and  neither  of  the  principals  shall  alter  the 
position  of  the  pistol  until  the  word  of  command  is  given. 

Art.  4.  The  signal  for  a discharge  shall  be:  “Make  ready;  fire!”  At  the 
word  “fire,”  each  party  shall  discharge  his  pistol  as  near  as  possible  after 
receiving  the  word;  and  should  either  party  withhold  his  fire  it  shall  be  lost. 

Art.  5.  A snap  or  a flash  will  be  considered  the  same  as  a shot. 

Art.  G.  Whenever  the  challenger  shall  express  himself  satisfied  or  shall 
receive  a wound,  judged  by  the  survivors  mortal,  or  whenever  the  chal- 
lenged shall  have  received  a wound  and  expresses  himself  satisfied,  then 
the  contest  shall  cease. 

Art.  7.  No  conversation  between  the  parties  direct. 

Art.  8.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  suspicion,  relative  to  improper 
wearing  apparel,  each  party  shall  submit  to  an  examination  by  the  second 
of  his  opponent  immediately  before  taking  positions. 

Art.  0.  Choice  of  ground  and  the  word  to  be  decided  by  lot. 

Art.  l >.  The  seconds  shall  be  properly  armed  to  prevent  a transgression 
of  these  rules  and  the  interposition  of  any  other  person. 

Art.  3 1.  If  either  of  the  principals  deviate  from  the  foregoing  rules, 
or  attempt  to  take  any  undue  advantage,  either  or  both  of  the  seconds  are 
at  liberty  to  fire  at  him. 
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Art.  12.  If  either  party  falls,  no  person  except  the  surgeon  shall  be 
admitted  until  the  opposite  party  leaves  the  ground.* 

♦Shipp:  Life  of  Crawford,  p.  73. 

On  December  12,  1806,  according  to  agreement,  the 
parties  met  at  the  place  appointed;  but  due  to  some  little 
dispute  between  the  seconds  as  to  details  of  arrange- 
ment, an  hour  elapsed  beyond  the  time  set  for  the  affair 
at  high  noon  and  it  was  one  o’clock  before  the  belliger- 
ents were  brought  face  to  face.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Crawford,  keyed  for  combat,  became  restless  and  impa- 
tient. To  quote  his  biographer,  ‘Die  was  temperament- 
ally unfitted  for  a duellist,”  while  Clark,  on  the  other 
hand,  “was  a practiced  fighter,  thoroughly  skilled  in 
the  use  of  weapons,  and  equally  courageous.”  Quoting 
still  further,  from  this  same  authority,  “The  result  was 
what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Crawford  swaggered 
to  the  peg  with  the  same  degree  of  carelessness  that  he 
was  wont  to  exhibit  when  addressing  a jury  in  Ogle- 
thorpe. His  left  arm  was  forgotten  and  heedlessly  held 
unprotected  by  his  body  in  a way  to  catch  the  ball  of 
the  rawest  duellist.  At  the  first  fire,  Clark  was  un- 
touched and  Crawford’s  left  wrist  was  shattered  and  the 
bones  crushed  in  a way  to  cause  him  many  weeks  of  ex- 
cruciating pain.  Clark  was  not  satisfied  and  insisted 
that  the  shots  be  continued;  but  George  Moore  declined 
to  allow  his  principal  to  proceed  further,  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  having  been  fully  met.”* 


Humor  of  With  this  decision  the  affair  ended.  But 
an  Irishman.  Gen.  Clark  was  not  appeased.  He  still 
hungered  for  satisfaction ; and  no  sooner 
was  Mr.  Crawford  well  enough  to  resume  professional 
activities  than  he  received  from  Gen.  Clark  a second 
challenge  to  mortal  combat,  without  any  fresh  grievance 
to  warrant  a renewal  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Crawford  could 
now  decline  to  meet  him,  without  incurring  adverse  crit- 
icism or  hazarding  his  reputation  as  a man  of  courage. 


♦Shipp:  Life  of  Crawford,  p.  73. 
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But  the  partisan  warfare  still  continued  between  the 
loyal  followers  of  the  two  men  and,  as  time  went  on,  the 
feudal  inheritance  was  transmitted  from  sire  to  son, 
with  solemn  abjuration.  G-eorgia  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps;  and  even  churches,  while  preaching  a 
gospel  of  forgiveness,  insisted  upon  a sharp  line  of  di- 
vision. Perhaps  an  amusing  anecdote  will  illustrate  the 
temper  of  the  times : 

“To  introduce  the  subject  of  politics  in  any  promis- 
cuous gathering  was  to  promote  a quarrel.  A son  of 
Erin,  lately  from  Limerick,  opened  a bar-room  in  a vil- 
lage in  Greene  County,  Ga.  He  endeavored  by  strenu- 
ous neutrality,  to  catch  the  trade  of  both  parties.  After 
a week’s  trial,  he  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  When  describing 
this  experience  he  said:  ‘As  soon  as  a Crawford  man 
would  come  in,  he  would  at  once  inquire  if  this  was 
a Crawford  bar;  and,  faith,  when  I told  him  it  was  nai- 
ther,  he  cursed  me  for  a Clarkite  and  refused  to  drink. 
When  a Clark  man  came  in  and  I told  him  I was  naitlier, 
he  cursed  me  for  a Crawfordite,  and  I sold  not  a gill  to 
anyone.  Faith,  it  pays  to  be  a politician  in  Georgia.’  ”* 


After  Judge  Tait  Though  Gen.  Clark  did  not  call  Judge 
With  a Cow-Hide.  Tait  to  the  field  of  honor,  as  a result 
of  the  alleged  conspiracy  for  which  lie 
sought  his  impeachment  by  the  Legislature,  he  did  visit 
him  in  a most  spectacular  manner  and  in  a most  literal 
sense,  with  the  marks  of  his  displeasure.  The  story  is 
thus  told : 

One  day,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  when  Judge  Tait,  then 
an  occupant  of  the  Superior  Court  Bench,  was  driving 
along  Jefferson  Street,  in  Milledgeville,  Gen.  Clark  came 
up,  gracefully  cantering  on  a handsome  sorrel.  The  Gen- 
eral always  rode  a fine  horse,  with  best  accoutrements, 
and  rarely  failed  to  make  an  impression.  Whatever  else 
might  be  said  of  him,  John  Clark  was  a born  soldier, 


Shipp:  Life  of  Crawford,  p.  67. 
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and  lie  appeared  to  special  advantage  on  horse-back. 
Riding  up  to  Judge  Tait,  lie  engaged  him  in  a brief  con- 
versation : 

“This  is  the  first  time  I have  seen  you,  sir,”  began 
Gen.  Clark,  “at  least  since  your  hasty  departure  from 
Louisville.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Judge,  “I  have  not  seen  you 
since  then.” 

“Tait,”  resumed  the  General,  after  a moment’s 
pause,  “under  the  cloak  of  judicial  authority,  you  have 
sought  to  destroy  my  reputation,  and  for  your  infamous 
attempt  to  do  so  I shall  give  you  the  lash.” 

Thereupon,  before  any  reply  could  be  made,  General 
Clark  came  down  with  his  riding  whip  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  jurist,  inflicting  severe  blows  upon  him  with 
the  aid  of  powerful  muscles.  On  account  of  his  wooden 
leg,  Judge  Tait  was  no  match  for  his  irate  antagonist. 
While  the  interview  was  in  progress,  Tait’s  horse  took 
fright,  but  Clark  kept  along  side  of  him  until  his  wrath 
was  appeased. 

For  this  attack  upon  a Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
Gen.  Clark  was  duly  prosecuted  and,  on  conviction,  was 
sentenced  by  Judge  Early  to  pay  a fine  of  $2,000  and 
to  give  security  for  his  good  behavior  for  a period  of 
five  years.  However,  this  sentence  was  never  put  into 
effect.  Governor  Jared  Irwin,  an  old  comrade-in-arms, 
feeling  that  Gen.  Clark  was  an  injured  man,  afterwards 
issued  an  executive  order  remitting  the  fine  imposed 
upon  him  by  Judge  Early  and  furthermore  releasing  the 
old  soldier  from  any  and  all  other  legal  consequences 
attached  to  his  rash  conduct.  As  for  Judge  Tait,  he  af- 
terwards became  a United  States  Senator,  but  eventu- 
ally removed  to  Alabama  where  he  spent  his  last  days. 


Judge  Dooly’s  When  Peter  Van  Allen  fell  at  Fort  Char- 
Bee-Gum.  lotte,  before  Mr.  Crawford’s  fire,  the  so- 

licitorship  of  the  Western  Circuit,  made 
vacant  by  his  death,  was  conferred  by  appointment  upon 
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a gentleman  noted  in  the  annals  of  Georgia  for  his  Attic 
salt:  Hon.  John  M.  Dooly.  Judge  Dooly  was  afterwards 
elevated  to  the  Bench,  from  which  circumstance  arose 
the  title  by  which  he  was  universally  known.  He  was 
easily  the  greatest  wit  of  his  day  in  Georgia,  a master 
of  satire  and  as  quick  at  repartee  as  chained  lightning. 
Public  speakers  seldom,  if  ever,  engaged  with  him  in 
joint  debate,  for  prudential  reasons.  Crowds  thronged 
his  court-room  whenever  he  appeared  on  the  circuit;  and 
if  Charles  Dickens  could  only  have  met  this  unique  char- 
acter, he  might  have  improved  upon  the  drolleries  of 
Pickwick. 

On  a certain  occasion,  when  this  same  feud  between 
Clark  and  Crawford  was  still  alive,  Judge  Dooly  became 
involved  in  a controversy  with  his  predecessor  upon  the 
Bench:  Judge  Charles  Tait.  As  a result  Judge  Tait 
challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  There  are  several  ver- 
sions to  this  story,  but,  according  to  one  of  them,  Judge 
Dooly  accepted  the  challenge  and  actually  appeared  upon 
the  scene  of  encounter,  though  he  was  notoriously  op- 
posed to  shedding  blood,  especially  from  his  own  veins. 

Gen.  Clark  was  Judge  Dooly’s  second,  while  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, in  a like  capacity,  served  Judge  Tait;  and  the  af- 
fair was  probably  planned  with  the  utmost  seriousness 
by  the  friends  of  both  parties.  Now,  it  happened  that 
one  of  Judge  Tait’s  bodily  infirmities  was  a wooden  leg, 
and  it  was  a knowledge  of  this  fact  which  inspired  Judge 
Dooly’s  singular  feat  of  valor.  At  the  appointed  time, 
Judge  Tait,  with  his  second,  Mr.  Crawford,  appeared 
upon  the  scene  of  action,  where  lie  discovered  Judge 
Dooly  sitting  patiently  alone  upon  a stump.  In  reply 
to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Crawford,  concerning  the  where- 
abouts of  Gen.  Clark,  with  whom  he  wished  to  confer 
in  advance  of  the  duel,  Judge  Dooly  replied: 

“Gen,  Clark  is  in  the  woods  looking  for  a bee-gum.” 

“May  I inquire,”  asked  Mr.  Crawford,  “what  use  he 
intends  to  make  of  a bee-gum ;” 

“I  want  to  put  my  leg  in  it,”  replied  Judge  Dooly. 
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“Do  you  suppose  for  a minute  that  I am  going  to  risk  a 
good  leg  of  flesh  and  blood  against  Tait’s  wooden  stump? 
If  I hit  his  leg,  he  can  get  him  another  one  before  tomor- 
row’ morning;  but  if  he  hits  mine  I may  lose  my  life,  cer- 
tainly my  leg;  and  to  put  myself  on  equal  footing  with 
Tait,  I must  have  a bee-gum  for  protection.*  I can  then 
fight  him  on  equal  terms. ” 

“Then  am  I to  understand  that  you  do  not  intend  to 
fight  Judge  Tait?”,  inquired  Mr.  Crawford. 

“Well,”  responded  Judge  Dooly,  “I  thought  every 
one  knewr  that.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  replied  Mr.  Crawford,  “but  you  will 
fill  a newspaper  column  in  consequence  of  this  day’s 
business.” 

“So  be  it,”  replied  the  Judge,  with  an  arch  smile,  “I 
would  rather  fill  a dozen  newspapers  than  one  coffin.” 

There  vms  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Judge  Tait  was, 
of  course,  chagrined  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs. 
He  expected  to  humiliate  Judge  Dooly,  even  if  he  could 
not  force  him  to  fight ; but  Judge  Dooly  had  cleverly  man- 
aged the  situation  and,  without  putting  his  good  legs  in 
jeopardy,  had  come  off  the  victor.  Gallant  Jack  Falstatf 
himself  could  not  have  managed  the  affair  with  keener 
strategy  or  with  cooler  discretion. 


Duelling  Forbidden  Prior  to  December  12,  1809,  there  was 
By  Statute.  no  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Geor- 

gia forbidding  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling, though  it  was  customary  for  belligerents  to  cross 
the  State  lines,  to  avoid  indictment  on  the  general  charge 
of  murder,  in  the  event  of  fatal  consequences.  But  the 
frequency  of  such  affairs,  involving  men  of  the  highest 
intellectual  type  and  of  the  greatest  public  usefulness, 
eventually  produced  a revulsion  of  sentiment.  The  kill- 
ing of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  Aaron  Burr,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  event,  served  to  call  nation  v,  ide  atten- 
tion to  the  imperative  need  of  reform  in  this  direction. 
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It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  less  than  a 
thousand  duels  were  fought  in  Georgia  in  consequence 
of  this  feudal  enmity  between  Clark  and  Crawford;  and 
there  were  few  households  in  the  State  which  were  not 
bereaved,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  countless 
sacrifices  which  were  made  during  this  period  to  ap- 
pease the  demands  of  this  bloody  Moloch. 

Consequently,  on  December  1.2,  1809,  Gov.  David  B. 
Mitchell  signed  a measure,  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Georgia,  making  it  unlawful  either  to  extend  or 
to  accept  a challenge,  or  to  be  concerned  in  any  way 
therein,  either  as  principals  or  as  seconds;  and  on  con- 
viction the  offender  was  to  be  excluded  from  the  right 
to  hold  any  office  of  trust,  honor,  or  emolument  in  this 
State.*  Gov.  David  B.  Mitchell,  whose  signature 
as  Chief-Magistrate  was  attached  to  this  measure,  him- 
self figured  on  one  occasion  in  an  affair  of  honor. 

It  was  well  enough  to  have  such  a law  upon  the  stat- 
ute-books, in  deference  to  humane  public  opinion.  But 
for  years  it  was  practically  a dead-letter;  and,  to  procure 
an  acquittal  from  an  average  jury  it  was  only  necessary 
to  show  that  the  duel  was  fought  in  a decorous  manner, 
according  to  the  strict  ethics  of  the  Code  of  Honor.  Here 
the  law  stopped.  It  required  something  more  than  a leg- 
islative enactment  to  uproot  the  traditions  of  chivalry 
in  a land  of  Cavaliers. 


General  Floyd’s  Duel  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  Geor- 
With  Three  Weapons  giafs  Indian  fighters  was  General 
John  Floyd,  who  won  renown  on  the 
frontier  during  the  war  of  1812.  Skilled  in  the  exercise 
of  arms,  there  was  scarcely  any  sort  of  weapon,  from  a 
shot-gun  to  a bowie-knife,  with  whose  effective  use  he 
was  not  familiar;  nor  was  it  solely  with  Indian  warriors 
that  this  seasoned  old  regular  engaged  in  liand-to-hand 
encounters.  Down  in  Camden  County,  Ga.,  where  Gen. 


Clayton’s  Compilation,  p.  529. 
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Floyd  spent  most  of  Ms  life  and  wliere  lie  lies  buried  on 
one  of  Ms  plantations,  tradition  credits  him  with  having 
fought  what  in  some  respects  was  the  most  extraordinary 
duel  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  the  bloody  chronicles 
of  the  Code. 

His  antagonist,  a Mr.  Hopkins,  was  equally  skilled  in 
the  use  of  weapons,  and  equally  fearless.  It  was  Greek 
against  Greek.  As  the  challenged  party,  Mr.  Hopkins 
claimed  the  right  to  choose  weapons;  but,  instead  of  sat- 
isfying himself  with  one  kind,  he  chose  three — a most 
radical  departure  from  the  venerated  traditions.  To 
settle  the  grievance  between  them  it  was  agreed  to  fire 
a round  with  shot-guns,  at  a certain  specified  distance. 
In  the  event  neither  was  killed  or  disabled  in  this  ex- 
change of  shots,  they  were  to  approach  several  feet  near- 
er with  drawn  pistols,  and  it  both  remained  on  foot  after 
this  second  fire,  they  were  to  end  the  affair  in  a hand-to- 
hand  grapple  with  bowie-knives,  fighting  till  one  or  both 
should  fall  mortally  wounded. 

On  both  sides,  this  program  was  commenced  in  deadly 
earnest.  But  Gen.  Floyd’s  antagonist,  in  either  the  first 
or  second  round  was  so  effectually  disabled  by  loss  of 
blood  that  resort  to  bowie-knives  as  a finality  was  aban- 
doned. The  incident  suffices  to  show  Gen.  Floyd’s  grim 
hardihood  as  a fighter.  His  characteristics  in  this  re- 
spect were  transmitted  to  his  son,  Gen.  Charles  L.  Floyd, 
and  to  his  grandson,  Capt.  Richard  S.  Floyd,  both  of 
whom  are  credited  with  affairs  of  honor.  Hon.  Wm.  G. 
McAdoo,  the  present  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  President  Wilson’s  Cabinet,  and  the  latter’s 
son-in-law,  is  a lineal  descendant  of  Gen.  Floyd;  and, 
while  he  has  not  emulated  the  prowess  of  his  ancestor  as 
a duellist,  he  has  turned  the  fighting  spirit  of  his  family 
into  industrial  channels,  with  the  result  that  he  is  to-day 
credited  with  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modern 
times  : the  construction  of  the  Hudson  River  tunnels. 
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Grim  Relic  Owned  Hon.  Eb.  T.  Williams,  of  Atlanta,  a 
by  Col.  Williams.  distinguished  member  of  the  Georgia 
Bar,  owns  a duelling-pistol  which  fig- 
ured in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  Georgia  ’s 
history  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  It  is  an  old  flint-and-steel 
weapon,  made  by  Man  ton  and  Son.  of  London",  famous  in 
an  earlier  day  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  used  on 
the  field  of  honor.  The  barrel  is  one  of  very  large  bore, 
inlaid  with  platinum  and  encircled  by  silver  bands.  The 
device  for  sighting  is  also  of  silver,  while  the  powder 
pan  is  covered  with  a layer  of  platinum.  From  end  to 
end,  the-  pistol  measures  some  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
It  is  handsomely  engraved,  and  when  fresh  from  the  lab- 
oratory of  Manton  and  Son,  must  have  been  a work  of 
art.  The  pistol  was  purchased  by  Col.  Williams  years 
ago  from  an  old  locksmith  of  Augusta,  by  the  name  of 
BogersA 


Duel  Between  According  to  legendary  accounts,  this 
Gumming  grim  relic  of  duelling  days  in  Georgia  fig- 

and  McDuffie,  ured  in  more  than  one  tragic  encounter; 

but  the  affair  of  honor  to  which  its  rust- 
covered  cylinder  unmistakably  points,  after  a lapse  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  was  a duel  which  occurred 
at.  Sister’s  Ferry,  on  June  8,  1822,  between  Col.  William 
t dimming,  of  Augusta,  and  Hon.  George  McDuffie,  of 
South  Carolina,  the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  became 
Governor  of  the  Palmetto  State  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator. Colonel  Cumming  was  a distinguished  soldier  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  held  the  rank 
of  Colonel  in  the  regular  army,  but  was  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  army  operating  on  the  Canadian  frontier  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  of  that  cam- 
paign. Having  resigned  from  the  army,  after  the  war, 
he  was  subsequently  offered  a Brigadier-General’s  com- 


•This  information  obtained  from  Col.  Eb.  T.  Williams  in  a personal 
interview. 
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mission  by  President  Jackson,  but  declined  the  appoint- 
ment. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War,  in  1846,  he 
was  appointed  a Major-General  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  by 
President  Polk,  but  declined  this  appointment  also,  main- 
ly, no  doubt,  on  account  of  his  age,  which  was  then  about 
sixty. 

It  is  difficult  to  vouch  for  the  circumstances  at  this 
late  day;  but  as  gleaned  from  newspaper  accounts  the 
duel  originated  in  this  wise:*  An  article,  without  signa- 
ture, appeared  in  one  of  the  Augusta  papers,  supporting 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Crawford  against  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  This  article  provoked 
a salty  reply  from  a gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  whose 
name  was  likewise  undisclosed.  The  Georgia  writer  re- 
joined on  the  assumption  that  the  South  Carolina  writer 
was  Mr.  McDuffie,  which  gentleman  nettled  by  the  strict- 
ures therein  contained  replied  in  the  belief  that  his  op- 
ponent was  Col.  Cumming,  a gentleman  whose  pen  was 
famous  in  the  controversies  of  his  time. 

Both  men  were  mistaken.  The  affair  proved  to  be  a 
comedy  of  errors.  But  no  explanation  was  made  on 
either  side  and  subsequent  developments  led  to  a chal- 
lenge, which  was  promptly  accepted.  It  is  understood 
that  a proposition  to  which  Mr.  McDuffie  gave  assent  but 
to  which  Col.  Cumming  demurred  was  made  by  mutual 
friends  in  the  hope  of  a satisfactory  adjustment;  and, 
this  effort  failing,  the  details  of  the  meeting  were  ar- 
ranged by  seconds  after  the  usual  custom. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts,  Col.  Cumming 
wished  to  fight  in  round-jackets  or  shirt-sleeves;  but  his 
antagonist  suggested  the  conventional  frock  coat.  This 
dress  was  accepted.  At  the  appointed  hour,  Col.  Cum- 
ming appeared  upon  the  field  in  a suit  of  cotton;  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie came  attired  in  silk.  The  combatants,  facing  each 
other  at  a distance  of  ten  paces,  exchanged  shots.  Mc- 
Duffie's ball  struck  the  ground  about  four  paces  from  his 
own  feet,  while  the  bullet  of  his  antagonist  entered  the 


♦Dr.  R.  J.  Massey:  Scrap-book. 
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former’s  back  obliquely  just  below  the  short  ribs  and  de- 
flected. Only  one  round  was  fired,  the  surgeons  agreeing 
that  Mr.  McDuffie  was  too  severely  wounded  to  continue 
the  hostile  interview. 

This  wound  eventually  caused  the  great  orator’s 
death.  As  a reason  why  the  bullet  did  not  penetrate 
deeper,  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  some  time  afterwards,  in 
giving  a purported  authentic  account  of  the  affair,  made 
this  statement:  “Cumining’s  bullet  was  loaded  for  the 
side,  not  for  the  back;  and  for  the  resistance  of  common 
drapery,  not  for  several  folds  of  strong  silk.”*  On  the 
authority  of  Judge  John  B.  O’Neill,  in  his  “Bench  and 
Bar  of  South  Carolina,”  the  wound  received  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie in  this  duel  changed  his  entire  disposition,  embit- 
tered his  life,  and  sent  him  a wreck  to  his  tomb. 


Mr.  Forsyth  John  Forsyth  was  one  of  the  ablest  men 
Wounded  by  a of  his  day  in  the  arena  of  national  politics. 
Sword  Thrust.  While  United  State  Minister  to  Spain,  he 
negotiated  with  Ferdinand  VII  for  the 
purchase  of  Florida.  He  represented  Georgia  in  both 
wings  of  the  Federal  Congress  and  succeeded  the  daunt- 
less Troup  in  the  chair  of  Governor.  Mr.  Forsyth  round- 
ed his  career  in  public  life  as  Secretary  of  War,  holding 
his  portfolio  under  two  Presidents:  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren.  As  an  orator,  he  was  superior,  in  the  judgment 
of  many,  even  to  Judge  Berrien,  our  American  Cicero, 
with  whom,  in  the  famous  Tariff  Convention  of  1833,  he 
engaged  in  a grapple  of  argument  lasting  for  three  days. 
From  this  contest  he  bore  off  the  laurels. 

But  Mr.  Forsyth,  when  a young  man,  came  near  los- 
ing his  life  in  a duel  which  he  fought  with  a Mr.  Williams, 
an  affair  in  which  the  weapons  used  were  small  swords. 
Mr.  Forsyth  received  a severe  wound  in  the  neck.  When 
Gen.  John  Clark  invited  William  H.  Crawford  to  mortal 


•Sabine:  Notea  on  Duelling,  p.  212.  Dr.  R.  J.  Massey:  Article  in  the 
“Sunny  South.” 
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combat,  on  the  eve  of  the  famous  duel  at  High  Shoals,  it 
was  Mr.  Forsyth  who,  as  the  former’s  second,  bore  the 
challenge  to  Mr.  Crawford ; but  the  duties  in  the  Federal 
Court  prevented  him  from  serving  in  this  role  when  the 
duel  occurred.  The  father  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  while  holding 
the  office  of  United  States  Marshal  for  Georgia,  was 
instantly  killed  in  a difficulty  with  the  noted  Beverly 
Allen,  whom  he  sought  to  arrest.  His  grave  in  the 
church-yard  of  old  St.  Paul’s  at  Augusta,  is  marked  by 
a tombstone,  on  which  an  account  of  the  affair  is  in- 
scribed. Allen  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 


Dr,  Ambrose  Baber.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 

Georgia’s  ante-bellum  physicians 
was  Dr.  Ambrose  Baber  * and  there  were  few  men  in  the 
State  before  the  war  who  possessed  a wider  circle  of 
friends  or  left  a profounder  impress  upon  public  affairs. 
Dr.  Baber  was  long  a resident  of  Macon.  Though  an 
active  practitioner  of  medicine,  the  fascinations  of  pub- 
lic life  became  a charm  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  es- 
pecially by  one  whose  intellect  and  information  fitted 
him  to  adorn  any  station.*  He  represented  this  country 
at  one  time  as  Minister  to  Sardinia.  He  also  sat  re- 
peatedly in  the  State  Senate  of  Georgia,  and  for  some 
time  prior  to  his  death  held  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  Masons.  He  was  a power 
in  politics.  But  among  the  other  distinguishing  marks 
of  this  accomplished  gentleman  was  his  deadly  aim  with 
a pistol  and  his  expert  use  of  the  sword. 


Surgeon  in  Beall-  Dr.  Baber  was  a duellist.  His  first 
Mitchell  Affair.  connection  with  an  affair  of  honor 
was  in  1825,  when  he  was  present  in 
the  capacity  of  a surgeon  at  the  famous  duel  fought  be- 
tween Hon.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell  and  Mm  j.  Bohm/t  -\.  Beall. 


'Judge  R.  H.  Clark:  Memoirs. 
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Col.  Mitchell  was  allied  with  the  Clark  faction  in  politics 
and  at  the  time  of  the  duel  was  the  newly  elected 
Solicitor-General  of  the  Southern  Circuit.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Laurens  District,  S.  C.,  but  studied  law  at  Eaton- 
ton,  Ga.,  under  Judge  Eli  S.  Shorter,  after  which  he 
settled  at  Hartford,  Ga.,  to  practice  his  profession.  Major 
Beall  was  residing  at  this  time  in  Talbotton,  Ga.,  hut  af- 
terwards removed  to  Macon,  where  he  became  the  first 
mayor  of  the  young  town.  At  a later  period  in  his  life 
he  also  held  a Brigadier-General’s  commission  in  the 
State  militia. 

The  difficulty  between  the  two  men  grew  out  of  a triv- 
ial remark  made  by  Col.  Mitchell  at  the  dinner  table  of 
a friend,  to  which  remark  Major  Beall  took  exception. 
As  a result  there  sprang  np  between  these  gentlemen  a 
cpiarrel  which  proved  to  be  so  persistent  that  a resort  to 
weapons  offered  the  only  sane  solution  and  accordingly 
they  agreed  to  adjust  matters  between  them  by  fighting 
a duel  at  Hamburg,  S.  C.,  just  opposite  the  city  of  Au- 
gusta. Capt.  Joseph  Morgan,  second  for  Major  Beall, 
and  Mr.  John  P.  Booth,  second  for  Col.  Mitchell,  arranged 
the  details.  Two  rounds  were  fired  without  effect,  after 
which,  mutual  friends,  a number  of  whom  were  present, 
intervened  to  prevent  further  hostilities.  The  courage 
of  both  men  having  been  attested,  a reconciliation  was 
effected  and  the  combatants  shook  hands  on  the  field. 


Duel  With  Unfortunately,  some  comment  up- 

Thomas  D.  Mitchell.  on  the  duel  made  by  Dr.  Baber,  who 

attended  as  surgeon  to  Major  Beall 
at  Hamburg,  S.  C.,  was  resented  by  Col.  Mitchell.  The 
latter  subsequently  published  a card  which  gave  offence 
to  Dr.  Baber,  who,  after  a brief  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, demanded  of  Col.  Mitchell  the  satisfaction  due  a 
gentleman  under  the  Code.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  rifles,  at  a distance  of  tun  paces,  were  su Luted  as  the 
weapons.  In  the  spring  of  ISM,  the  parties  met  at  Ham- 
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burg,  S.  C.,  tbe  scene  of  the  former  duel ; and,  on  the  sec- 
ond fire,  Col.  Mitchell  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The  ball 
penetrated  the  lungs  causing  almost  instant  death. 

Dr.  Isaac  W.  Mitchell,  a brother  of  the  deceased,  was 
present  at  the  duel,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon, 
and  attended  upon  the  dying  man  in  his  last  moments. 
It  was  a sad  duty  to  perform,  but  the  ordeal  was  soon 
over,  and  there  were  no  pangs  of  lingering  • distress, 
thanks  to  the  deadly  work  of  the  bullet.  Dr.  Mitchell  was 
a life-long  resident  of  Thomas  County,  Ga.,  where  he 
amassed  a large  property  and  died  well  advanced  in  years. 
Col.  Mitchell,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  still  a young 
man,  aged  thirty-three,  and  unmarried.  Exceptionally 
well-equipped  for  his  profession,  he  was  a man  of  splen- 
did talents,  but  sensitive  to  a fault  and  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  rash  and  dictatorial,  especially  when  aroused 
by  anger. 


Tragic  Death  Dr.  Baber  survived  his  hostile  encounter 
of  Dr.  Baber.  with  Col.  Mitchell  by  twenty  years  and 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  came 
to  his  death  in  a most  tragic  and  sudden  manner.  As 
narrated  by  Judge  Richard  IT.  Clark,  the  circumstances 
are  these:  Among  the  patients  of  Dr.  Baber  was  a man 
with  consumption,  named  Jarrell,  in  East  Macon.  On 
Saturday  the  doctor  made  for  him  a prescription  which 
contained  cyanuret  of  potassium.  This  drug  consists 
largely  of  the  elements  of  prussic  acid,  and  if  taken  in  too 
large  a dose  is  a deadly  poison.  The  prescription  was 
put  up  by  George  Payne,  then  and  now,  a prominent  drug- 
gist of  Macon  and  a most  excellent  man.  Detecting  the 
mistake,  Mr.  Payne,  nevertheless,  filled  the  proscription, 
but  tied  it  to  the  valve  and  wrote  the  patient  not  to  take 
it,  that  it  was  a killing  dose,  and  to  show  the  prescription, 
with  his  note,  to  Dr.  Baber,  when  he  arrived.  The  next 
morning  early  Dr.  Baber  made  his  accustomed  visit  and 
was  disappointed  and  irritated  that  his  patient  had  not 
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taken  the  medicine  the  day  before,  as  he  directed.  The 
dose  was  a teaspoonful.  JLCJS6583 

“To  satisfy  you  there  is  no  danger  in  it.”  said  the  doc- 
tor to  the  patient,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  “I  will 
take  a double  dose.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  swallowed  two  tea- 
spoonsful,  staggered  to  a chair,  and  in  seventeen  min- 
utes, drew  his  last  breath.  The  mistake  was  due  to  a 
misprint  in  the  formulary  used  by  l)r.  Baber.  After- 
wards, due  to  the  notoriety  which  this  affair  attained,  the 
entire  edition  was  called  in  and  destroyed  by  the  publish- 
er, but  no  amends  could  restore  the  life  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  public  men  of  the  State.  The  excitement 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  city  of  Macon  on  the  fatal 
Sunday  morning  which  witnessed  this  tragic  occurrence 
was  most  intense.  It  was  Macon’s  dark  Sabbath. 


Crawford  On  January  25,  1828,  at  Fort  Mitchell,  in 

and  the  Creek  Nation,  on  what  is  now  the  Ala- 

Burnside.  bama  side  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  just 
below  the  present  city  of  Columbus,  occur- 
red the  famous  duel  between  George  W.  Crawford  and 
Thomas  E.  Burnside.  Both  principals  were  then  talented 
young  lawyers,  residing  at  Appling,  in  Columbia  County, 
Ga.  The  former  was  a kinsman  of  the  renowned  William 
H.  Crawford  and  was  himself  destined  to  become  scarcely 
less  distinguished  in  the  political  history  of  Georgia.  He 
served  his  State  as  Governor  and  held  the  portfolio  of 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinet  of  Gen.  Taylor,  after 
which  he  presided  over  the  historic  Secession  Convention, 
at  Milledgeville,  in  1861.  As  a lawyer,  he  encountered  few 
equals  at  the  Bar;  and  for  his  services  in  prosecuting 
the  celebrated  Galphin  claim  against  the  United  States 
government,  he  received  a fee  of  $80,000. 

Burnside,  who  was  fated  to  fall  in  this  encounter  on 
the  threshold  of  what  promised  to  be  a brilliant  career 
in  public  life,  was  an  uncle  of  the  noted  Federal  comman- 
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der  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  afterwards  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island  and  United  States  Senator. 

The  duel  between  Crawford  and  Burnside  grew  out 
of  a newspaper  article  published,  without  signature,  in 
one  of  the  Augusta  papers,  criticizing  Hon.  Peter  Craw- 
ford, a Whig.  Peter  Crawford  was  for  years  prominent 
in  Georgia  politics  and  was  at  this  time  in  very  poor 
health.  George  W.  Crawford,  incensed  at  this  attack 
upon  his  father  by  an  unknown  writer,  demanded  the 
authorship  of  this  offensive  card.  But  the  editor  de- 
clined to  disclose  the  writer's  name.  Col.  D.  W.  Lewis, 
who  was  afterwards  Gov.  Gilmer’s  private  secretary, 
says  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  was  a lady 
and  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Crawford’s  de- 
mand was  refused. 

However,  Thomas  E.  Burnside  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  the  article,  whereupon  he  promptly  received  a 
challenge  from  George  W.  Crawford  to  mortal  combat. 
He  seems  to  have  been  reluctant  to  fight,  but  at  a time 
when  the  Code  Duello  was  in  vogue,  he  well  knew  the 
consequences  to  himself  and  to  his  political  fortunes, 
should  he  refuse  to  meet  his  antagonist  on  the  field.  He, 
therefore,  accepted  the  challenge  and  repaired  at  once 
to  the  scene  of  combat.  But,  on  the  night  before  the  fatal 
meeting — perhaps  with  some  premonition  of  the  result 
in  mind — he  dispatched  the  following  note  to  Airs. 
Burnside: 

Fort  Mitchell,  Jan.  24,  1828. 

Dear  Wife  and  Mother: 

Tomorrow  I fight.  I do  it  on  principle.  Whatever  may  be  my  fate, 
I believe  I am  right.  On  this  ground  I have  acted  and  will  act.  I be- 
lieve I shall  succeed,  but  if  I.  do  not  I am  prepared  for  consequences. 
Kiss  the  children  and  tell  them  that  if  T fall  my  last  thought  was  of 
them.  Yours  most  affectionately, 

THOMAS  E.  BURNSIDE. 

This  pathetic  fragment  sounds  not  unlike  the  message 
which  Alexander  Hamilton,  on  the  eve  of  his  fatal  meet- 
ing with  Aaron  Burr,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  on  the 
•subject  of  duelling.  Nor  was  the  fate  of  the  two  men 
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dissimilar.  Thomas  E.  Burnside  fell  mortally  wounded 
in  the  encounter  which  followed.  His  body  was  interred, 
with  every  show  of  respect,  in  the  private  burial  ground 
of  Col.  Crowell,  whose  residence  was  not  far  from  the 
spot  on  which  the  unfortunate  man  fell.  More  than  two 
weeks  elapsed  before  Burnside’s  family  received  the  sad 
news,  which,  when  it  finally  came,  after  so  long  a period 
of  suspense,  almost  cost  Mrs.  Burnside  her  life ; but  she 
rallied  her  strength  for  the  sake  of  her  children  and  af- 
terwards removed  to  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  where  she  resided 
until  her  death. 

Burnside  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  countless 
friends  and  colleagues  at  the  Bar.  He  was  a native  of 
South  Carolina,  where  he  was  born  in  1794,  and  after 
settling  at  Appling  for  the  practice  of  law,  he  represented 
Columbia  County  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia. 
The  late  Judge  AY.  A.  Burnside,  for  years  a trustee  of 
the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  was  his  son. 
Numerous  tributes  were  paid  to  Burnside’s  character,  and 
from  these  honors  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  a man 
of  splendid  parts.  At  Appling,  a mass-meeting  of  his 
personal  and  political  friends  was  held,  over  which  Tur- 
ner Clanton  presided.  There  was  also  a meeting  of  the 
Bar  of  his  circuit  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  and 
a movement  launched  for  erecting  a monument. 

According  to  Col.  AY.  P.  Price,  this  duel  between  Burn- 
side and  Crawford  caused  great  excitement  in  Georgia 
and,  more  than  any  other  personal  conflict,  it  led  the 
people  of  this  State  to  make  a crusade  against  duelling 
and  to  demand  reform  in  the  method  of  seeking  satisfac- 
tion for  aggrieved  honor.  Gov.  Crawford  always  de- 
plored the  unfortunate  affair  and,  down  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  expressed  the  tenderest  solicitude  for  the  bereaved 
widow  and  children,  whose  helpless  condition  he  caused. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  it  is  said  that  he  substantially 
befriended  them,  by  seeking  the  help  of  intermediate 
parties,  without  letting  Ms  own  name  be  given,  and  for 
more  than  one  act  of  kindness  from  an  unknown  friend 
the  family  was  indebted  to  George  AV.  Crawford. 

V w 
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Judge  Cone’s  Assault  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  not  an 
Upon  Mr.  Stephens,  athlete.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  former 
Confederate  Vice-President  ever 
tipped  the  scales  at  more  than  ninety-six  pounds,  his 
exact  weight  in  1843,  when  he  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  * Throughout 
his  long  career  in  public  life,  he  presented  the  typical 
look  of  an  invalid,  wan  and  emaciated.  But  Mr.  Stephens 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  sense  of  fear,  either  moral 
or  physical.  lie  was  game  to  the  core;  and  every  ounce 
of  flesh  which  gripped  his  spare  bones  contained  as  much 
real  pluck  as  Caesar  ever  displayed  in  Gaul. 

On  the  steps  of  the  old  Thompson  Hotel,  in  Atlanta, 
during  the  fail  of  1848,  there  occurred  an  incident  which 
well  illustrates  the  courage  of  Mr.  Stephens.  It  will  also 
serve  to  show  that  lie  bore  a charmed  life.  At  this  time 
he  encountered  somewhat  unexpectedly  Judge  Francis 
H.  Cone,  of  Greensboro,  with  whom  he  was  then  on 
strained  terms.  Judge  Cone  had  severely  criticized  Mr. 
Stephens'  for  something  which  the  latter  had  either  said 
or  done  in  Congress,  and  among  other  choice  epithets 
which  the  Judge  is  said  to  have  used  wTas  the  term 
“traitor”. 

Difficulties  almost  immediately  ensued.  Mr.  Stephens 
probably  infuriated  Judge  Cone  by  returning  his  vituper- 
ative adjectives,  whereupon  Judge  Cone,  delving  under- 
neath his  broadcloth,  whipped  out  a knife  with  which  he 
made  a leap  toward  Mr.  Stephens.  The  latter  was  doubly 
at  a disadvantage,  not  only  because  in  avoirdupois  he  was 
a pigmy  beside  Judge  Cone,  but  also  because  he  was 
unarmed,  except  for  an  umbrella  which  shot  out  from  his 
left  elbow.  AVitli  this  somewhat  unheroic  weapon,  Mr. 
Stephens  sought  to  parry  the  blow  of  Judge  Cone;  but 
he  was  soon  overpowered  by  his  antagonist  and  fell  bleed- 
ing upon  the  floor. 

“Retract!”  demanded  the  irate  jurist,  who  now  bent 
over  his  prostrate  foe. 
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“Never!”  replied  Mr.  Stephens,  the  blood  gurgling 
from  his  wounds,  but  the  proud  spirit  of  the  man  still 
unquenched.  Again  the  knife  descended,  severing  an 
intercostal  artery,  but  Mr.  Stephens  still  refused  to 
retract.  He  continued  to  grapple  with  his  adversary, 
growing  momentarily  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  last 
rescue  came  from  some  of  the  hotel  guests  who,  hastening 
to  the  scene  of  encounter,  separated  the  belligerents. 
Though  Mr.  Stephens  received  the  best  medical  attention, 
he  lay  for  weeks  hovering  between  life  and  death.  Finally 
he  arose  from  his  sick  bed  to  renew  his  campaign  for  re- 
election.  But  lie  never  fully  regained  the  use  of  liis  right 
hand  which  was  frightfully  lacerated  in  the  struggle;  and 
his  penmanship  as  well  as  his  person  bore  the  marks  of 
the  encounter  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  justice  to  Judge 
Cone,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State  and 
a man  much  beloved  in  his  social  and  domestic  relations, 
if  may  be  said  that  he  was  completely  upset  by  his  violent 
anger  and  did  not  perhaps  stop  to  think  of  the  difference 
in  physical  strength  between  himself  and  Air.  Stephens. 
They  had  once  been  good  friends,  in  spite  of  professional 
tilts  and  rivalries;  and  later  on  in  life  the  cordial  rela- 
tions of  earlier  years  were  resumed. 


Benjamin  H.  Hill  But  this  is  only  an  incidental  story. 
Challenged  The  affair  between  Mr.  Stephens  and 

by  Mr.  Stephens.  Judge  Cone  could  hardly  be  called  a 
duel.  It  was  not  fought  according  to 
the  ethics  of  the  Code  and  was  a one-sided  battle,  at  least 
with  respect  to  weapons.  But  there  came  a time  when 
Mr.  Stephens  appeared  in  the  role  of  challenger.  It  was 
during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856,  and  the  invita- 
tion to  mortal  combat  grew  out  of  a joint  debate  between 
Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Hill  in  the  town  of  Lexington. 
The  period  was  one  of  transition.  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr. 
Toombs  had  both  left  the  old  Whig  party  and  had  now 
come  into  the  Democratic  ranks;  while  Air.  Hill  stood 
squarely  upon  the  American  or  Know-nothing  platform. 
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With  merciless  oratory  Mr.  Hill  pilloried  Mr. 
Stephens  on  his  change  of  front.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his 
speech  assailed  the  American  candidate  for  President, 
characterizing  him  as  Judas,  to  which  Mr.  Hill  retorted 
by  saying  that  while  Judas  did  betray  his  Master  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  he  did  not  abuse  his  Master  after 
he  betrayed  Him.  There  was  an  implication  in  this  lan- 
guage which  Mr.  Stephens  did  not  like;  but  nothing 
further  was  said  on  the  subject  at  this  time.  In  a joint 
debate  with  Mr.  Toombs  at  Washington,  the  latter  was 
taxed  in  pretty  much  the  same  fashion.  It  was  a novel 
spectacle  to  see  a youngster  like  Air.  Hill  touch  the  breast- 
plates of  old  veterans  like  Mr.  Toombs  and  Mr.  Stephens ; 
and  stories  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  began  to  circulate 
up  and  down  the  State. 

"What  Mr.  Toombs  thought  on  the  subject  does  not 
appear,  but  Mr.  Stephens  was  by  no  means  pleased  with 
the  garbled  accounts  which  reached  him  within  the  next 
few  days,  and,  putting  some  vitriol  into  his  ink  bottle,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hill  for  information.  Said  he  in  substance : 
“I  have  been  informed  that  in  your  speeches  at  Thomson 
and  Augusta  you  declared  that  you  had  charged  upon  Mr. 
Toombs  and  myself  that  .we  had  betrayed  the  Whig  party 
and  had  acted  'toward  it  worse  than  Judas  Iscariot,  for 
though  he  betrayed  his  Master  he  did  not  abuse  Him 
afterward;  that  you  had  thundered  this  in  our  ears  and 
that  we  had  cowered  under  your  charges.  Please  let  me 
know  if  this  be  true,  at  least  so  far  as  I am  concerned.” 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Hill  replied  in  substance  that  he 
had  repeated  at  Thomson  and  Augusta  exactly  what  had 
taken  place  at  Lexington  and  Washington,  no  more  and 
no  less;  that  he  met  argument  with  argument,  sarcasm 
with  sarcasm,  and  ridicule  with  ridicule;  that  he  dis- 
claimed any  personal  ill-will  and  made  shots  only  at 
those  who  built  batteries. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  not  satisfied  with,  the  terms  in 
which  this  reply  was  couched,  and  several  additional 
love-letters  were  exchanged  in  which  Judas  was  the  only 
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one  of  the  disciples  whose  name  was  mentioned;  and 
finally  Mr.  Stephens,  nettled  by  what  he  considered  an 
admission  of  the  rumors  with  an  effort  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences, challenged  Mr.  Hill  to  mortal  combat.  It  was 
quite  a predicament  in  which  the  latter  was  placed.  He 
knew  the  risk  which  he  was  bound  to  incur,  if  he  declined 
an  invitation.  At  the  same  time,  he  shrank  from  fighting 
an  invalid.  He  did  not  wish  Mr.  Stephens  to  take  his  life, 
nor  did  he  wish  to  take  the  life  . of  Mr.  Stephens.  More- 
over, lie  was  anxious  to  serve  his  State.  Accordingly  he 
declined  the  challenge;  but  he  gave  a summary  of  his 
reasons  therefor  and  closed  his  letter  with  this  para- 
graph: “While  I have  never  at  any  time  had  an  insult 

offered  to  me  nor  an  aggression  attempted,  I shall  yet 
know  how  to  meet  and  repel  any  that  may  be  offered  by 
any  gentleman  who  may  presume  on  this  refusal.” 

Unable  to  obtain  satisfaction  through  this  avenue  of 
redress,  Mr.  Stephens  published  a card  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  result  of  the  correspondence  and  lambasted  Mr. 
Hill  with  picturesque  epithets;  but  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  an 
adept  at  the  same  art,  came  back  with  his  own  review  of 
the  controversy  and  wound  up  by  giving  as  his  last 
reason  for  declining  a duel  with  Mr.  Stephens  his  now 
celebrated  rejoinder: 

“I  have  a family  and  a conscience;  you  have  neither.” 


Mr.  Hill  Hurls  There  have  been  many  exaggerated  ac- 
an  Irik  Bottle  counts  of  a personal  difficulty  which  oc- 
at  Mr.  Yancey,  curred  in  1862  between  Benjamin  H.  Hill 
and  William  L.  Yancey  on  the  floor  of 
the  Confederate  Senate.  The  dispute  grew  out  of  an 
argument  with  which  Mr.  Hill  as  usual  was  defending 
some  policy  of  the  Davis  administration.  It  may  have 
been  on  the  bill  for  establishing  a Supreme  Court.  At 
any  rate,  an  exciting  debate  had  been  in  progress  for 
several  days  and  Mr.  Yancey  had  made  some  severe 
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strictures  upon  certain  executive  matters.  Indeed,  lie 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  the  heat  of  towering 
argument,  that  Mr.  Hill  had  spoken  what  he  knew  to  he 
false. 

This  was  a declaration  which  carried  a challenge,  and, 
reaching  for  a missile  with  which  to  repel  the  charge,  he 
chanced  to  strike  an  ink  bottle  upon  his  desk.  Swiftly 
calculating  the  distance,  he  hurled  this  projectile  at  Mr. 
Yancey,  with  the  force  of  a catapult  and  with  the  aim 
of  a rifleman,  striking  the  surprised  Senator  upon  the 
cheek-bone.  He  had  shown  himself  an  adept  in  the  use 
of  ink-bottles,  whether  employed  in  the  gentle  art  of 
letters  or  in  the  deep-chested  and  muscular  science  of 
pugilism ; but  he  had  also  nettled  the  Titan  wrath  of  one 
of  the  superb  invineibles. 

Things  looked  serious.  Mr.  Yancey  was  not  a man 
to  brook  an  affront.  But  the  possibility  of  further  diffi- 
culties was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  Senators 
who  now  rushed  between  the  combatants;  and  the  doors 
being  closed  the  affair  was  amicably  adjusted  by  med- 
iating friends.  With  some  difficulty,  Mr.  Yancey  sup- 
pressed his  resentment,  feeling  that  the  hot  haste  in 
which  Mr.  Hill  had  acted  was  perhaps  natural  under  the 
circumstances  and  that  the  subject-matter  of  disagree- 
ment was  too  trivial  to  estrange  patriots. 

Both  subsequently  became  fast  friends.  The  story 
that  Mr.  Yancey’s  death,  which  occurred  not  long  after 
this  encounter,  was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  blow  received 
from  Mr.  Hill,  is  only  artistic  fiction.  The  wound  pro- 
duced an  effusion  of  blood,  but  it  was  never  regarded  as 
serious,  and  Mr.  Yancey  resumed  his  argument  soon 
after  the  difficulty  occurred.  He  subsequently  died  of 
kidney  trouble.  Both  his  brother,  Col.  B.  0.  Yancey,  of 
Rome,  and  his  son,  Capt.  Goodloe  H.  Yancey,  of  Athens, 
continued  to  be  numbered  among  Mr.  Hill’s  steadfast 
friends  and  supporters.* 

*Benj.  H.  Hill,  Jr.:  Senator  Benj.  H.  Hill  of  Georgia — His  Life,  Speeches 
and  Writings,  pp.  43-44. 
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General  Toombs  and  Between  General  Toombs  and  Gov- 
Governor  Brown.  ernor  Brown  there  arose  an  issue 
during  the  days  of  Deconstruction 
which  reached  an  acute  stage  during  the  summer  of  1872, 
and  while  these  distinguished  Georgians  never  met  on 
the  field  of  honor  they  became  involved  in  an  acrimonious 
controversy  which  threatened  at  every  moment  to  end 
in  a resort  to  weapons.  It  was  intimated  by  Gen. 
Toombs,  in  language  which  amounted  almost  to  an  open 
declaration,  that  Gov.  Brown  had  been  guilty  of  lobbying 
certain  claims  through  the  State  Legislature,  to  which 
Gov.  Brown  returned  an  indignant  answer,  stating  that 
if  Gen.  Toombs  meant  to  accuse  him  of  lobbying  he  was 
an  unscrupulous  liar. 

LT p to  this  time  Gen.  Toombs  and  Gov.  Brown  had 
been  staunch  friends.  In  the*  latter’s  famous  issue  with 
President  Davis,  over  the  Conscript  Act,  Gen.  Toombs 
had  sided  with  Gov.  Brown.  But  the  two  men  parted 
company  under  the  bayonet  regime  of  Deconstruction, 
Gen.  Toombs  urging  resistance,  while  Gov.  Brown  advo- 
cated submission  to  the  Federal  authorities.  With  philo- 
sophic composure,  Gov.  Brown  endured  the  ostracism  to 
which  his  unpopular  course  exposed  him;  but  his  habit- 
ual calmness  forsook  him  when  Gen.  Toombs  stepped 
forward  with  his  offensive  implication. 

At  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  there  appeared  upon 
the  scene  a gentleman,  acting  on  behalf  of  Gen.  Toombs, 
who  wished  to  know  if  Gov.  Brown  was  prepared  for 
personal  hostilities,  to  which  Gov.  Brown  replied  that  he 
would  reserve  his  answer  until  lie  received  a challenge. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  with  characteristic  delibera- 
tion, he  began  to  put  his  house  in  order  and  to  arrange 
his  private  affairs  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  whatever 
might  happen.  It  is  said  that  he  even  contemplated 
withdrawing  his  letter  from  the  Baptist  church  until  the 
affair  was  concluded:  but.  there  was  never  any  ground 
for  this  statement.  Mr.  Grady’s  imagination  hatched  it 
up  in  order  to  give  color  to  a sensational  newspaper 
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report.  If  a challenge  was  contemplated  by  Gen. 
Toombs,  it  failed  to  materialize  into  a cartel.  Con- 
troversial warfare  was  carried  on  in  the  public  prints; 
but  no  invitation  to  go  blood-hunting  was  ever  issued 
or  received. 

Discussing  the  threatened  hostile  meeting  between 
Gen.  Toombs  and  Gov.  Brown  in  1872,  Mr.  Grady  in- 
dulged in  some  humorous  speculations.  Said  he:  “In  the 
first  place,  Gen.  Toombs  made  no  preparation  for  the 
duel.  He  went  along  in  his  careless  and  kingly  way, 
trusting  presumably  to  luck  on  quick  shot.  Gov.  Brown, 
on  the  contrary,  made  the  most  careful  and  deliberate 
preparation.  Had  the  duel  come  off,  Gen.  Toombs  would 
have  fired  with  his  usual  magnificence  and  his  usual  dis- 
regard of  rule.  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  would  not 
have  hit  Gov.  Brown ; on  the  contrary,  he  might  have  hit 
him  in  a dozen  places  at  once.  But  one  thing  is  sure — 
Gov.  Brown  would  have  clasped  his1  long  white  lingers 
around  the  pistol  butt,  adjusted  it  to  his  gray  eye,  and 
set  his  bullet  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  place  he 
had  selected.  I should  not  be  surprised  if  he  drew  a 
diagram  of  Gen.  Toombs,  and  marked  off  with  square 
and  compass  the  exact  spot  he  wanted  to  hit.” 


Last  Duel  Fought  On  August  10,  1889,  perhaps  the  last 
in  the  South.  duel  fought  in  the  Southern  States, 

according  to  the  strict  ethics  of  the 
Field  of  Honor,  occurred  in  Alabama,  near  the  Georgia 
State  line,  between  J.  11.  Williamson  and  Patrick  Cal- 
houn, both  of  whom  were  captains  of  industry  and  rail- 
way magnates  interested  in  Southern  rehabilitation. 
The  former,  since  deceased,  was  then  President  of  the 
Rome,  Chattanooga  and  Columbus  R.  R.,  with  head- 
quarters in  Rome;  while  the  latter,  a direct  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Great  Nullifier  of  South  Carolina,  was  at 
this  time  attorney  for  the  West  Point  Terminal  Company, 
with  ollices  in  Atlanta.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  since  become 
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a national  figure,  due  to  liis  connection  with  the  great 
street  railway  system  of  San  Francisco. 

From  an  eye-witness  to  the  affair,  Mr.  Gordon  Noel 
Hurtel,  who  was  present  in  the  capacity  of  a newspaper 
correspondent,  the  following  account  of  the  duel  has  been 
obtained.  Says  this  writer  :* 

During  a certain  investigation  before  a legislative  committee  at  the 
Georgia  State  eapitol,  Mr.  Calhoun  made  a remark  which  reflected  on 
the  integrity  of  Captain  Williamson,  and  Captain  Williamson  denounced 
the  statement  as  a falsehood.  Mr.  Calhoun  sent  a letter  by  Captain 
Harry  Jackson  to  the  offending  party,  in  which  he  demanded  an  apology. 
Captain  Williamson  referred  the  bearer  to  Captain  Jack  King.  There 
w*as  no  retraction., 

Cedar  Bluff,  where  it  was  planned  to  fight  the  duel,  can  be  reached 
from  Atlanta  over  the  Borne  and  Decatur  Railroad,  via  Rome,  or  over 
the  Southern  Railroad,  via  Anniston.  It  was  strictly  against  the  Code 
for  newspaper  reporters  to  attend  a duel,  and  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Code  it  was  not  difficult  for  duellists  to  rid  themselves  of  too  much 
publicity:  but  when  the  Calhoun-Williamson  duel  was  fought  not  even 

the  Field  of  Honor  was  too  sacred  for  the  staff  correspondent. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  with  his  second,  Captain  Jackson,  went  to  Cedar  Bluff 
by  the  Anniston  route,  and  were  accompanied  by  Edward  C.  Bruffey, 
of  “The  Constitution.7’  Captain  Williamson,  with  his  second,  Captain 
King,  went  to  Rome  over  the  Western  and  Atlantic  route,  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hunter  P.  Cooper,  surgeon;  Judge  Henry  B. 
Tompkins,  Ed.  W.  Barrett,  of  “The  Constitution,”  now  editor  of  “The 
Birmingham  Age- Herald, 7 7 and  myself.  When  our  party  reached  Rome 
we  were  on  Captain  Williamson  7s  private  ear,  and  it  was  decided  to 
rush  the  ear  through  Rome  to  avoid  any  legal  interference.  Ed  Barrett 
and  I knew  there  was  going  to  bo  an  effort  made  to  prevent  our  attend- 
ing the  duel,  and  so  wre  hid  on  the  rear  end  of  the  private  car  by 
crouching  down  on  the  steps  on  either  side. 

The  car  was  pulled  rapidly  through  Rome,  and  Mr.  Barrett  and  I 
went  with  it,  but  when  we  had  gone  some  three  miles  west  of  Rome 
we  were  discovered  and  the  car  stopped.  We  were  kindly  but  firmly 
ordered  to  get  off.  It  was  a hot  day  in  the  middle  of  summer  and  a 
thick  dust  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  fast-moving  train.  Through  the 
heat  and  dust  Mr.  Barrett  and  I had  to  walk  three  miles  back  to  Rome. 
When  we  reached  there  we  met  Captain  Seay,  who  assisted  us  in  char- 
tering a locomotive.  W e found  an  engineer  who  knew  the  schedule  on 
the  Rome  and  Decatur  Railroad,  but  we  could  hire  no  fireman.  Mr. 
Barrett  and  I.  fired  the  engine  and  we  were  soon  ready  to  pull  out  after 
Captain  Williamson’s  special  car. 

•Article  in  the  “Atlanta  Constitution." 
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We  found  the  special  side-tracked  just  outside  of  Rome  because 
Captain  Williamson’s  engineer  could  not  operate  a train  over  the  E.  & 
D.  Just  as  we  came  up  Captain  Williamson  was  shooting  a pistol  at  a 
tree.  In  order  to  secure  our  engineer  the  duelling  party  were  forced  to 
allow  Air.  Barrett,  Captain  Seay  and  myself  to  become  passengers  in 
the  special  car.  I remember  that  Air.  Barrett,  still  feeling  deeply  ag- 
grieved at  the  way  we  had  been  treated  ordered  a bottle  of  wine  from 
the  porter  just  to  show  that  he  felt  perfectly  at  home  on  the  special. 

We  reached  Cedar  Bluff  in  due  time.  The  regular  train  from 

Anniston,  on  which  were  Air.  Calhoun,  Captain  Jackson  and  Air.  Bruffey, 
had  already  been  held  up  by  a typical  sheriff  with  a picturesque  wide- 
brimmed  white  hat,  who  swore  that  no  darn  train  was  going  to  move 
until  he  got  Pat  Calhoun.  We  spent  about  a half  hour  at  Cedar  Bluff, 
and  as  no  one  would  point  out  Air.  Calhoun  to  the  sheriff  there  did  not 
seem  any  good  prospect  of  moving.  It  was  then  that  Air.  Bruffey 
stepped  up  to  the  sheriff  and  said,  “ Well,  there  is  no  use  in  causing 
any  more  trouble.  I’m  Pat  Calhoun.”  The  sheriff  grabbed  his  prisoner 

and  was  about  to  move  off  wdth  him  to  the  jail  when  a Cedar  Bluff 

storekeeper  remarked,  “That  ain’t  Pat  Calhoun,  that’s  Ed  Bruffey.” 
Even  in  that  remote  country  village,  Ed  Bruffey  was  known. 

Captain  Jackson,  calling  me  to  one  side,  told  me  to  inform  the  sheriff 
that  the  United  States  mail  train  was  held  up,  and  a very  serious  offense 
■was  being  committed.  The  sheriff  decided  to  let  the  mail  train  go  on 
through  to  Rome,  and  we  passed  the  word  around  so  that  all  of  the 
party  which  had  been  on  the  special  boarded  the  regular  train.  Our 
engineer  was  told  to  follow  us  as  soon  as  possible.  We  rode  on  the 
regular  passenger  some  two  or  three  miles  east  of  Cedar  Bluff  and  dis- 
embarked. In  a few  minutes  the  special  came  up.  It  was  decided  to 
fight  the  duel  then  and  there,  and  in  a small  open  field  a distance  of 
fifteen  paces  was  marked  off  and  preparations  made  for  the  fight. 

“Look  out,”  some  one  in  our  party  yelled,  “here  comes  the  sheriff 
and  his  posse.” 

Sure  enough,  down  a hill  there  came  clattering  some  dozen  men  on 
horseback,  and  armed  with  winchesters. 

“Everybody  on  the  ear,”  Air.  Barrett  cried  out,  and  we  were  quickly 
aboard  and  soon  speeding  down  the  railroad  still  going  in  the  direction 
of  Rome  and  nearer  to  the  State  line.  We  must  have  gone  some  ten 
miles  when  the  special  was  stopped  and  the  party  again  disembarked. 
I do  not  know  to  this  day  whether  we  were  in  Alabama  or  Georgia. 
Objection  was  made  by  Air.  Calhoun  to  Judge  Tompkins  going  on  the 
field,  and  the  judge  remained  in  the  car.  The  train  had  stopped  in  a 
cut,  and  we  had  to  walk  about  fifteen  yards  to  reach  a level  place,  and 
this  was  found  to  the  left  of  the  railroad  and  about  a hundred  feet 
therefrom. 

Fifteen  steps  were  paced  off  and  Air.  Calhoun  was  placed  facing  the 
west,  and  Captain  Williamson  facing  the  east.  The  sun  at  that  time 
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was  just  descending  below  the  horizon  and  the  skies  and  woods  were 
flooded  with  a golden  light. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  box  of  cartridges  had  been  left  on  the 
car,  and  I was  sent  back  after  them.  I opened  the  box  with  my  knife 
and  handed  it  to  Captain  Jackson.  The  pistols  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  were  the  new  improved  hammerless  Smith  & Wesson,  and  each 
party  was  to  have  five  shots.  Right  here  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
Captain  Williamson  was  under  the  impression  that  the  five  shots  were 
to  be  continuous.  Captain  King  loaded  Captain  Williamson’s  weapon 
and  placed  it  in  his  hand.  Captain  Jackson,  after  having  slipped  one 
cartridge  into  Mr.  Calhoun’s  pistol,  could  not  make  the  cylinder  revolve. 
Mr.  Braffey  volunteered  to  assist  and,  taking  the  pistol  from  Captain 
Jackson’s  hand,  began  to  load  it.  Everything  was  so  deathly  still  that 
the  rustling  of  a leaf  sounded  like  the  rumbling  of  a train,  when  sud- 
denly there  rang  out  a sharp  report — 

Bang! 

“There,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bruffey,  “I  have  shot  my  finger  off.” 

Dr.  Cooper  offered  to  bind  up  the  wound,  but  Mr.  Bruffey,  using  his 
handkerchief  to  stop  the  hemorrhage,  placed  his  hand  against  a sapling 
and  said: 

“Don’t  worry  about  me,  gentlemen,  go  on  with  the  duel.” 

When  all  was  in  readiness  the  command  was  given  by  Captain  King. 
Both  pistols  were  raised  and  several  sharp  reports  rang  out.  Captain 
Williamson  had  fired  all  five  of  his  shots  and  none  had  taken  effect. 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  fired  only  one  shot  and  still  had  four  in  reserve. 

“Now,  Captain  Williamson,”  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  “I  have  four  balls 
left,  and  I demand  that  you  retract  the  insult  you  offered  me.” 

Captain  Williamson  called  to  his  second,  Captain  King,  but  Captain 
Jackson  drew  a pistol  from  his  pocket,  stating  that  he  would  be  forced 
to  shoot  any  person  who  moved  upon  the  field. 

To  his  antagonist.  Captain  Williamson  then  said: 

“I  have  no/shots  left  and  you  have  four.  You  will  have  to  fire  them.” 
Mr.  Calhoun,  after  hesitating  a few  moments,  called  to  his  second, 
Captain  Jackson.  But  at  this  point.  Captain  Seav  stepped  forward  and 
said  that  under  Captain  Jackson’s  own  ruling  no  one  ought  to  move. 
Captain  Jackson  admitted  this  to  be  correct,  whereupon  Mr.  Calhoun, 
facing  Captain  Williamson,  said: 

“Sir,  I have  your  life  in  my  hands,  but  1 will  say  to  you  now  that 
I meant  no  reflection  on  your  character  by  my  remark  before  the  legis- 
lative committee,  and,  saying  this,  I fire  my  shots  into  the  air.”  The 
four  shots  were  so  fired.  Captain  Williamson,  then  said  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
“Since  you  have  made  your  statement.  I gladly  retract  what  I said 
to  you.”  All  parties  shook  hands  and  boarded  the  train  for  Rome, 
where  the  special  was  coupled  to  a train  for  Atlanta,  and  so  ended  without 
bloodshed  what  promised  to  be  a fatal  encounter. 
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But  the  Code  Duello  has  passed.  There  is  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  nor-  a country  on  the  globe  in  which 
the  practice  has  not  been  condemned  by  public  sentiment, 
crystallized  into  forms  of  law;  and  even  in  France,  where 
the  custom  originated,  its  expiring  gasp  has  at  last  been 
heard.  On  this  side  of  the  water  it  has  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  dead  for  a score  of  years;  and,  except  in  the 
literature  of  a former  time,  its  baleful  effect  upon  our 
civilization  is  no  longer  seen  or  felt.  In  some  respects, 
it  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  It  made  men  observant  of 
the  proprieties  of  speech,  knowing  full  well  the  respon- 
sibility which  attached  to  words.  It  protected  the  weak 
against  the  strong;  and  it  safeguarded  the  honor  of 
woman.  There  was  no  place  for  cowardice  under  a Code 
which  put  an  iron  emphasis  upon  manly  virtue  and  which 
served  to  revive,  in  many  of  its  finer  phases,  the  heroic 
age  of  knighthood.  But,  when  everything  to  the  credit 
of  duelling  has  been  said  and  written,  it  still  remains 
that  for  sheer  destructiveness,  its  only  rivals  in  the 
world's  modem  life  have  been  pestilence  and  war.  No 
arithmetic  can  count  the  graves  it  has  dug,  compute  the 
hopes  of  happiness  it  has  dashed  to  the  ground,  or  num- 
ber the  hearthstones  over  which  it  has  hung  the  pall  of  a 
premature  desolation.  But  the  Fates  have  kindly  inter- 
vened. With  remorseless  irony  it. has  come  to  pass  that, 
for  this  writer  of  epitaphs,  an  epitaph  has  at  last  beer, 
written;  that,  for  this  insatiate  archer,  there  has  come  at 
length  an  arrow  whose  point  has  found  the  pulsing  heart- 
center  of  life;  and  that,  goaded  by  the  nightmare  of  its 
own  hideous  dreams,  this  murderous  custom  has  at  last 
fallen  underneath  its  own  tire  on  the  Field  of  Honor. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Hernando  De  Soto:  Memorials  of  his  March 
through  Georgia  in  1540 


X March  30,  1539 — nearly  two  centuries  before 


Georgia  received  her  charter  from  the  Crown  of 


England— there  landed  at  Tampa  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  West  Florida,  a band  of  Spaniards,  six  hundred 
strong,  under  the  command  of  the  renowned  adventurer, 
Hernando  De  Soto.  These  cavaliers  of  Spain  were  clad 
in  handsome  armor  and  provided  with  horses  splendidly 
caparisoned,  and  resembled  rather  a cavalcade  of  knights 
en  route  to  tournament  than  a band  of  adventurous 
argonauts  seeking  for  hidden  treasure  in  an  unsubdued 
wilderness.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  expedition  was 
to  discover  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  Xew  World;  and, 
after  claiming  the  country  in  the  name  of  Charles  V and 
planting  the  flag  of  Spain  in  the  white  sands  of  Florida, 
lie  Soto  pointed  his  jeweled  sword  toward  the  North. 

So  far  as  authentic  records  go,  these  were  the  first 
Europeans  to  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Georgia.  From 
time  to  time  navigators  had  skirted  the  coast,  entering 
perhaps  for  a short  distance  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but 
none  had  ventured  to  explore  the  interior,  at  le  a beyond 
the  range  of  tide  water,  it  was  still  an  unknown  land 
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when  De  Soto  stood  upon  its  borders  and  peered  into 
its  vast  solitudes  in  the  spring  of  1540.  But  before 
tracing  the  route  which  lay  before  these  bold  but  deluded 
Spaniards,  let  us  cross  the  water  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Seville  and  take  a hasty  survey  of  the  events  to  which 
this  strange  spectacle  on  the  shores  of  the  Xew  World 
was  only  the  dramatic  culmination.* 


Hernando  De  Soto,  at  the  time  of  this  expedition  to 
America,  was. perhaps  the  foremost  man  of  his  age  at  the 
Court  of  Spain.  As  a lieutenant-general  under  the  re- 
nowned Pizarro,  lie  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  Peru  and  returned  home  flushed  with  distinction 
and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  Incas.  But  life  at  the 
Spanish  Court  grew  tame  to  one  whose  breast  was  aglow 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure.;  and,  envious  of  the  greater 
fame  of  his  old  chieftain,  he  sought  and  obtained  from 

♦Original  Sources.  Four  original  manuscripts  deal  with  the  history  of 
De  Soto’s  expedition: 

(1)  The  brief  report  of  Biedma,  an  officer  of  the  expedition,  presented 
to  the  King,  in  1544,  immediately  after  the  return  to  Spain. 

(2)  Next,  in  point  of  time,  but  of  first  importance  for  detail  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  reliability,  is  the  narrative  of  an  anonymous  Portugese 
cavalier  of  the  expedition,  commonly  known  as  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas, 
originally  published  in  the  Portugese  language,  in  1557. 

(3)  Third,  in  order,  comes  the  Spanish  narrative  of  Garcilaso,  written 
but  not  published  in  15-87,  a document  which  deals  in  gross  exaggerations. 

(4)  The  last  original  account  is  an  unfinished  report  in  Spanish  b3* 
Ranjel,  Secretary  of  the  expedition,  written  soon  after  reaching  Mexico, 
but  not  published,  except  in  mutilated  extracts,  until  1851. 

Secondary  Authorities: 

(1)  Researches  on  America,  by  James  H.  McCulloh  (lSlfi). 

(2)  The  Conquest  of  Florida,  by  Theodore  Irving  (1845). 

(3)  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
by  John  M.  Monette,  M.  D.  (1848). 

(4)  History  of  Georgia,  by  Bishop  Wrm.  B.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Vol.  I (1S47). 

(5)  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the  Ignited  States,  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Albert  Gallatin  (1S36). 

(6)  History  of  Alabama,  and  incidentally  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi, 
by  Albert  J.  Pickett  (1851). 

(7)  History  of  Hernando  De  Soto  and  Florida,  by  Barnard  Shipp  (1SS1). 

(8)  History  of  Georgia,  by  Chas.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Vol.  I (1883). 

(0)  Romantic  Passages  in  Southwestern  History,  by  A.  B.  Meek  (1S57). 
Including  Pilgrimage  of  De  Sot<» 

(10)  Myths  of  the  Cherokee  l*>  James  Mooney  < House  Docu- 

ment, Vol.  118. 
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the  Spanish  Crown  permission  to  explore  an  indefinite 
region  of  the  New  World,  then  known  by  the  name  of 
Florida.  It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  the  ill- 
fated  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search  of  his  fabled  fountain  of 
youth,  some  years  before,  had  bestowed  this  name  upon 
what  he  took  to  be  an  island  of  vast  magnitude  and  of 
untold  wealth. 


Dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire,  the  King  readily  granted  this  coveted 
boon.  It  was  agreed  that  certain  royalties  accruing  from 
the  treasures  obtained  on  the  expedition,  whether  taken 
from  graves  and  temples  or  discovered  in  mines,  were  to 
revert  to  the  Crown;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  the 
more  readily  command  a convenient  base  of  operations 
for  the  hazardous  enterprise,  De  Soto  was  commissioned 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  It  was  not  a difficult 
task  to  obtain  followers.  The  age  was  one  of  romance. 
Tales  of  fabulous  wealth  had  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
Spaniard.  De  Soto  himself  was  sanguine  of  success;  and 
though  the  conquest  of  Peru  had  netted  him  180,000 
crowns  of  gold,  he  expected  to  find  still  vaster  treasures 
on  this  new  voyage  to  the  West. 

Six  hundred  men,  picked  with  discrimination  from 
the  chivalry  of  Spain,  were  obtained  for  the  expedition. 
Says  Jones:"  “This  little  army  was  composed  of  men 
accustomed  to  wars,  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and 
inured  to  hardships.  Scarcely  a gray  head  appeared 
amongst  them.”  Twelve  priests,  eight  clergymen  of  in- 
ferior rank,  and  four  monks  accompanied  the  army, 
showing  that,  in  the  feverish  thirst  for  conquest,  the  con- 
version of  the  aborigines  was  not  forgotten.  Moreover, 
men  of  letters,  to  perpetuate  the  events  of  the  march  and 
to  acquaint  posterity  with  the  details  of  an  affair  so 
momentous,  were  found  eager  to  accompany  the  ad- 
venturous knights. 


•.Tones:  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  T,  p.  3S. 
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In  due  time  De  Soto  embarked  for  Cuba.  Here, 
busy  with  preparations  for  a protracted  march  over 
land,  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  the  year  following. 
On  Sunday,  May  18,  1539,  in  a fleet  of  nine  vessels,  he 
sailed  from  Havana  to  Florida,  arriving  at  Tampa  Bay 
within  twelve  days  thereafter,  where  lie  set  up  the  royal 
standard  of  his  sovereign.  Thus  began  one  of  the  most 
eventful  marches  in  the  history  of  time.  But  fate  de- 
lights in  strange  ironies.  Four  years  later,  after  wander- 
ing to  the  distant  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
remnant  of  the  once  buoyant  band,  haggard  and  exhaust- 
ed, found  themselves'  upon  the  borders  of  Mexico.  But 
Be  Soto  was  not  among  them.  The  bold  leader  of  the 
enterprise,  wTio  expected  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  Pizarro, 
slept  beneath  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 


Memorials  of  De  Soto’s  march  still  abound.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Tallahassee,  where  most  of  the  his- 
torians locate  the  ancient  town  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
Anhayca,  pieces'  of  Spanish  armor  have  been  found,  in 
addition  to  other  European  relics  of  a remote  period. 
While  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  Spanish  narrators 
are  quite  full  it  is  difficult,  in  a study  of  ancient  towns 
and  villages,  to  make  the  descriptions  in  each  case  con- 
form to  modern  landmarks;  but  there  are  monumental 
remains  still  extant  which  will  serve  as  sign-boards  to 
the  antiquarian. 

On  Wednesday,  March  3,  1540,  after  wintering  at 
Anhayca,  the  army  began  once  more  to  move  northward. 
Its  objective  point  at  this  time  was  Yupaha,  a province 
governed  by  a woman,  whose  chief  city  was  reported  to 
be  one  ot‘  great  size.  Among  some  Indians  captured  by 
a roving  party  of  Spaniards  was  a lad  who  spoke  know- 
ingly of  this  queen  and  of  certain  chiefs  who  paid  tribute 
to  her  in  gold;  and  so  vividly  did  he  describe  the  process 
of  taking  the  yellow  metal  from  the  earth,  m melting  it 
in  crucibles,  and  of  taking  it  therefrom  relined  and  puri- 
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tied  that  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  began  to  sparkle  with 
triumph.  At  last,  they  were  fringing  the  Land  of  Gold. 

Four  days  later,  beyond  a doubt,  the  Spaniards  stood 
upon  Georgia  soil,  having  crossed  the  Ocklockonee  River. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  they  came  to  an  Indian  village 
called  Capachiqui.  Here,  at  sight  of  the  Europeans, 
there  was  at  first  great  consternation  among  the  natives, 
who  took  flight  as  the  Spaniards  approached;  but  when 
five  of  the  Spaniards  visited  some  Indian  cabins,  encom- 
passed bv  a thicket,  they  were  attacked  from  ambush. 
As  a result,  one  was  killed  and  three  were  badly  wounded. 
Says  Jones:  “Thus  does  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas  record 
the  death  of  the  first  Spaniard  who  fell  upon  what  is  now 
the  soil  of  Georgia.” 


Toalli,  the  next  Indian  village  at  which  the  Spaniards 
arrived,  on  the  21st  of  March,  is  located  by  Jones  at  some 
point  south  of  Ocmulgee  River,  perhaps  in  the  present 
county  of  Irwin;  and,  after  remaining  here  for  three 
days,  they  made  a short  journey  to  Achese,  a village 
located  upon  the  above-named  stream,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Abbeville.  According 
to  Gallatin,  Achese  or  Ochis  was  the  Muscogee  name  for 
the  Ocmulgee  River.  Here  the  inhabitants  likewise  fled 
before  the  Europeans;  but  the  chief  was  found  to  be 
friendly  and  lie  informed  De  Soto  that  further  on  there 
reigned  a powerful  king  whose  country  was  called  Ocute. 
To  assist  him  in  finding  the  place  a guide  was  furnished. 
On  the  first  of  April,  De  Soto  resumed  his  march,  skirt- 
ing the  edge  of  a river  whose  shores  were  found  to  be 
thickly  inhabited.  Within  four  days,  he  arrived  at  Alta- 
maco,  the  locality  of  which  is  unidentified;  but  on  the 
tenth  day  he  reached  Ocute,  the  principal  town  of  which 
was  probably  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  city  of  llublin.  According  to  Colonel  Jones,  the 
banks  of  the  Oconee  .River  in  this  neighborhood  give 
token  that  in  former  times  the  aboriginal  population  was 
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somewhat,  dense.  On  approaching  the  town,  he  was  met 
hv  2,000  Indians,  bearing  as  a present  from  the  chief  an 
abundance  of  wild  game,  including  partridges  and 
turkeys. 

Here  he  remained  until  April  the  12th.  When  ready 
to  depart,  he  obtained  from  the  chief  four  hundred 
burden-bearers  to  accompany  him  on  the  march;  and, 
after  passing  through  Cofaqiii,  he  came  to  Patofa,  the 
chief  of  which  town  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
consideration.  It  is  astonishing  how  kindly  the  Span- 
iards were  treated  by  the  natives’  when  the  rapacious 
character  of  the  expedition  is  taken  into  account.  They 
misused  women;  they  employed  men  as  beasts  of  burden; 
supplies  of  every  kind  were  appropriated  by  them;  and 
in  quest  of  costly  ornaments  they  even  ransacked  temples 
and  burial  places  of  the  dead. 


On  leaving  Patofa,  I)e  Soto  taxed  the  king  for  enough 
maize  to  last  the  expedition  four  days  ; but  it  so  happened 
that  soon  after  leaving  the  Indian  village,  he  lost  the  trail 
which  he  was  following.  For  several  days,  the  Spaniards 
wandered  blindly  through  the  pine  barrens,  fording  with 
difficulty  two  rivers,  probably  the  sources  of  the  Great 
Ogeecliee ; and  swimming  another,  supposed  by  Jones  to 
be  Briar  Creek,  in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Burke.  On 
the  28th  day  of  April,  the  expedition  arrived  at  Cuti- 
fachiqui , a town  which  Monette  locates  just  north  of 
Augusta  at  a point  where  Broad  River  enters  the  Savan- 
nah. McCulloh  places  it  on  the  Ocmulgee  River,  near 
Macon;  but,  according  to  other  authorities',  including 
Pickett,  Gallatin,  Jones,  Mooney  and  others,  it  occupied 
the  site  of  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Carolina  side  of  the 
Savannah  River,  some  twenty-five  miles  below  Augusta. 
It  was  here  that  George  Galphin,  the  celebrated  Indian 
trader,  afterwards  lived  during  Colonial  times.  Mooney 
thinks  it  was  probably  an  ancient  capital  of  the  Uchees. 
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It  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
Spaniards  reached  Cutifachiqui.  Four  Indians  were 
captured  who  refused  to  give  them  any  information  con- 
cerning adjacent  villages;  but  one  of  them  having  been 
burned  alive  the  information  was  at  last  forthcoming 
that  Cutifachiqui  was  only  two  days  off  and  Was  ruled 
by  a woman.  Yupaha,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  at  hand. 
On  learning  of  De  Soto’s  approach,  the  queen  sent  canoes 
to  assist  him  across  the  river;  and  when  he  came  into  her 
presence  she  threw  over  his  head  a string  of  pearls. 
Moreover,  food  in  abundance  was  given  to  his  famished 
men  and  horses. 

But  De  Soto  ill-requited  the  queen’s  kindness.  He 
began  a systematic  search  for  pearls  of  which  he  learned 
that  she  possessed  a goodly  number  : desecrated  graves, 
taking  therefrom  many  costly  ornaments,  including 
figures  made  from  iridescent  shells ; and  even  invaded  the 
temple,  leaving  it  poorer  in  sacred  relics.  On  hearing 
that  the  queen’s  mother  was  a widow,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  meet  her  and  tried  persistently  to  do  so;  but  her 
ladyship  eluded  him  at  every  turn.  At  last  the  queen 
herself  became  so  incensed  at  the  outrages  perpetrated 
upon  her  subjects  by  the  Spaniards  that  when  De  Soto 
announced  his  purpose  to  continue  his  journey  she 
refused  either  to  grant  him  supplies  or  to  give  him 
directions. 

Thereupon  the  Spanish  Governor  put  her  under 
arrest;  and,  upon  resuming  his  march,  on  the  third  day 
of  May,  lie  compelled  her  to  accompany  him  on  foot, 
escorted  by  female  attendants.  While  at  Cutifachiqui, 
the  Spaniards  found  hatchets  and  other  implements  made 
of  copper,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be  mixed  with  gold. 
On  inquiry  they  were  informed  that  the  metal  had  come 
from  an  interior  mountain  province  called  Cliisca,  but  the 
country  was  represented  as  thinly  populated  and  the  way 
as  impassible  for  horses.  Some  time  before,  while  advanc- 
ing through  lower  Georgia,  they  had  heard  of  a rich  and 
plentiful  province  called  Coosa,  toward  the  north-west; 
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and  now  by  the  people  of  Cutifachiqui  they  were  informed 
that  Chialia,  the  nearest  town  of  the  Coosa  province  was 
twelve  days  inland.  As  both  men  and  animals  were 
already  nearly  exhausted,  De  Soto  determined  not  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  mountains  then,  but  to  push 
on  at  once  toward  Coosa  and  recuperate  before  under- 
taking further  exploration. 


However,  the  first  objective  point  of  the  Spaniards, 
after  resuming  the  journey,  was  Gauxule,  situated  near 
the  extreme  northern  limits  of  the  queen’s  domain,  in  a 
mountainous  region.  Hardships  multiplied,  but  in  seven 
days  the  province  of  Chelaque  was  reached.  Both 
Mooney  and  Jones  identify  Chelaque  as  Cherokee,  Geor- 
gia; and,  according  to  the  latter,  De  Soto  was  now 
probably  within  the  confines  of  the  present  county  of 
Franklin.  The  country  was  almost  destitute  cf  maize. 
It  was  also  extremely  uneven;  and  not  less  than  five  days 
were  spent  in  reaching  Xualla,  the  next  town  at  which 
the  Spaniards  stopped.  Pickett  locates  this  town  in 
Habersham  County,  near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Clarks- 
ville; and  there  are  Spanish  antiquities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood which  seem  to  warrant  this  impression.  Irving 
locates  it  on  the  site  of  a former  Indian  town  at  the  head 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River;  while,  according  to  Jones, 
it  was  situated  in  Nacoochee  Valley,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Yonah.  There  are  also  numerous  relics  in  this 
vicinity,  which  point  to  the  Spaniards. 

Prom  this  place,  De  Soto  seems  to  have  moved  in  a 
westerly  direction;  but  scarcely  were  his  columns  in 
motion  before  the  queen  succeeded  in  making  her  escape 
into  the  forest,  and  so  effectually  did  she  elude  pursuit 
that  efforts  to  recapture  her  proved  fruitless.  The 
journey  from  Xualla  to  Gauxule  consumed  five  days. 
Mountains  arose  on  every  hand,  with  intervening  valleys, 
rich  in  pasturage  and  irrigated  by  clear  and  rapid 
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streams.  Gauxule,  according  to  Jones,  occupied  the  site 
of  Coosawattee  Old  Town  in  the  county  of  Murray.  Two 
more  days  of  travel  brought  the  Spaniards,  on  the  22nd 
day  of  May  to  Conasauga,  which,  according  to  Meek  and 
Pickett,  was  a town  on  the  Conasauga  River,  in  Murray 
County,  but  which,  according  to  Jones,  was  between  the 
Conasauga  and  the  Coosawattee  Rivers,  in  Gordon  Coun- 
ty, on  the  site  of  New  Echota.  Thence  dispatching  an 
Indian  messenger  ahead  to  announce  his  arrival,  De  Soto, 
on  June  5,  1540,  reached  Cliiaha,  which  most  of  the  au- 
thorities identify  as  the  modern  city  of  Rome,  between 
the  Oostanaula  and  the  Etowah  Rivers. 


It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  state  that 
an  eminent  investigator,  James  Mooney,  dissents  from 
the  majority  view  on  this  subject  and  locates  Cliiaha  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Columbus.  While  his 
opinion  in  the  matter  may  strike  the  average  reader  as 
somewhat  erratic,  it  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  Mr. 
Mooney  is  a recognized  authority  on  American  antiq- 
uities. He  is  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  not  only  the  latest 
scholar  to  investigate  the  route  of  De  Soto  but,  wdiat 
entitles  his  view  to  special  weight  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
based  his  researches  largely  upon  an  original  document 
which  was  not  published,  except  in  a mutilated  form, 
until  1851,  and  which  was  not  consulted  by  the  other 
investigators,  namely,  an  unfinished  report  in  Spanish 
by  one  Ranjel,  secretary  to  the  expedition. 

There  is  no  essential  deviation  between  Jones  and 
Mooney  until  the  Spaniards  leave  Cutifachiqui,  which 
both  identify  as  Silver  Bluff.  Then  the  two  commenta- 
tors part  company;  and  where  Jones  locates  Xualla  in 
Nacoochee  Valley,  Mooney  locates  it  at  the  head  of  the 
Broad  River  in  Western  North  Carolina,  where  a tribe 
of  Indians  then  lived  called  the  Suwali,  better  known 
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later  as  Cheraws.  Gauxule,  a town  which  the  Spaniards 
reached  after  traveling  in  a westerly  direction,  he  locates 
in  Nacoochee  Valley.  Thence  proceeding  down  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  he  identifies  Conasanga  as  an  old  Indian 
town  near  the  banks  of  this  stream,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kennesaw  Mountain,  a name  whose  similarity  of 
sound  may  be  something  more  than  a mere  coincidence; 
and  finally  he  conies  on  down  to  Columbus,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  which  town  he  recognizes  the  Chiaha  of  the 
Spanish  narratives. 


Whether  it  be  Koine  or  Columbus,  De  Soto  remained 
at  Chiaha  for  nearly  a month.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  he  parted  from  the  king  with  kind  words,  and  left 
on  July  1, 1540,  for  the  far  west,  accompanied  by  a retinue 
of  slaves  as  the  king’s  gift.  In  a short  while  he  was  be- 
yond the  territory  of  Georgia.  To  trace  his  wanderings 
through  a trackless  forest,  exposed  without  protection 
to  the  torrid  heat  of  summer  and  to  the  rigorous  cold  of 
winter,  exhausted  by  hunger,  enfeebled  by  disease,  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  this  sketch.  It  suffices  to  say  that 
the  gold  for  which  the  Spaniards  relinquished  home  and 
braved  the  solitudes  of  an  unknown  wilderness  proved  an 
illusive  phantom.  Most  of  them  looked  no  more  upon 
Spain.  At  last,  on  Sept.  10,  1543,  a pathetic  remnant 
reached  Panuea,  in  Mexico,  after  suffering  untold  hard- 
ships; but  not  until  they  had  lowered  the  body  of  De  Soto 
secretly  at  night  into  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Father  of 
Waters,  where  at  last  his  splendid  fabric  of  dreams 
literally  crumbled  into  dust. 
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ITINERARY  OF  HERNANDO  DE  SOTO 

March 

3,  1540. 

(1)  According  to  Jones: 

Left  Anhayca  (Tallahassee,  Fla.). 

March 

7,  1540. 

Crossed  a deep  river  (Ocklockonee). 

March 

9,  1540. 

Arrived  at  Capaehiqui. 

March 

21,  1540. 

Came  to  Toalli,  in  Irwin  County  (near  the  Ocmulgee). 

March 

24,  1540. 

Left  Toalli. 

March 

25,  1540. 

Arrived  at  Achese,  in  V'ilcox  Co.  (on  the  Ocmulgee). 

April 

1,  1540. 

Departed  from  Achese. 

April 

4,  1540. 

Passed  through  the  Town  of  Altamaca. 

April 

10.  1540. 

Arrived  at  Ocute,  in  Laurens  Co.  (near  the  Oconee). 

April 

12,  1540. 

Left  Ocute.  Passed  through  a town  whose  lord  was 

April 

14,  1540. 

called  Cofaqui,  and  came  to  the  province  of  an- 
other lord,  named  Patofa. 

Departed  from  Patofa. 

April 

20,  1510. 

Lost  in  a pine  barren.  Six  days  consumed  in  fording 

April 

26,  1540. 

two  rivers  (sources  of  the  Great  Ogeechee). 

Set  out  for  Av may,  a village  reached  at  nightfall. 

April 

28,  1540. 

Departed  for  Cutifachiqui  (Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savan- 

May 

3,  1540. 

nah,  25  miles  below  Augusta). 
Left  Cutifachiqui.. 

May 

10,  1540. 

Left  Cutifachiqui  (Cherokee,  Ga„  probably  in  Frank- 

May 

15,  1540. 

lin  County). 

Arrived  at  Xualla  (Nacoochee  Valley,  near  Mount 

May 

20,  1540. 

Yon ah) . 

Arrived  at  Gauxule  (Coosawattee  Old  Town  in  Murray 

May 

22,  1540. 

County). 

Arrived  at  Conasauga  (New  Echota,  in  Gordon  Co.). 

•June 

5,  1540. 

Arrived  at  Chiaha  (Rome,  Ga.). 

July 

1,  1540. 

Departed  from  Chiaha. 

March 

3,  1540 

(2)  According  to  Mooney: 

to 

May 

10,  1540. 

In  substantial  agreement  with  Jones. 

May 

15,  1540. 

Arrived  at  Xualla  (town  in  Western  North  Carolina, 

May 

20,  1540. 

belonging  to  the  Suwalli  Indians,  at  the  head  of 
Broad  River). 

Arrived  at  Gauxule  (Nacoochee  Valley). 

May 

22,  1540. 

Arrived  at  Conasauga  (town  of  this  name,  near  Ken- 

June 

5,  1510. 

nesaw  Mountain). 

Arrived  at  Chiaha  (Columbus,  Ga.). 

July 

1,  1540. 

Departed  from  Chiaha. 
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“Home,  Sweet  Home  John  Howard  Payne’s 
Georgia  Sweetheart  and  Imprisonment 

• ■ 1 i 

— 

IT  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  Fate  that  the  poet  from 
whose  pen  has  come  the  best-known  lyric  of  the 
hearthstone  was  himself  a homeless  wanderer. 

"With  little  knowledge  of  domestic  happiness,  he  sang  of 
home,  not  as  a possession,  but  as  a want;  and,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  he  was  even  fated  to  fill  an  exile’s 
grave,  on  the  far  shores  of  the  Mediterraneon.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  strong  domestic  ties  first  led  him,  when  a 
mere  lad,  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad.  On  returning  to 
America,  after  a lapse  of  two  full  decades,  his  wandering  . 
footsteps  at  length  brought  him  to  Georgia,  where  two 
experiences  of  a widely  different  character  awaited  him ; 
a jail  and  a sweetheart.  From  the  former  of  these  bind- 
ing spells  he  was  soon  released,  through  the  prompt  inter- 
vention of  an  influential  friend.  But,  in  gentle  bondage 
to  the  latter,  he  remained  a life-long  prisoner.  Ilis  heart 
underwent  no  change.  As  for  the  fair  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, she  retained  her  maiden  name  to  the  end  of  her 
days  and,  dying  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six,  carried  to 
her  grave  in  Oconee  Cemetery,  at  Athens,  an  undimmed 
image  of  her  poet-lover:  the  immortal  author  of  “Home, 
Sweet  Home.” 


The  world  has  not  forgotten  the  pathetic  story  of 
John  Howard  Payne.  But  the  tendency  to  exaggerate 
has  led  a host  of  writers,  eager  for  dramatic  effect,  into 
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gross  misstatements.  Indeed,  there  are  few,  who,  in 
sketching  Payne’s  life,  have  not  drawn  more  largely  upon 
fancy  for  materials  than  upon  fact. 

Payne  was  never  at  any  time  the  shiftless,  ne’er-do- 
well,  or  the  penniless  vagabond  which  he  has  often  been 
made  to  appear  by  these  caricature  artists.  Most  of 
his  life,  it  is  true,  was  spent  in  bachelor  quarters  and 
among  remote  scenes.  He  also  lacked  business  acumen; 
but  those  upon  whom  nature  bestows  the  divine  afflatus 
are  seldom  merchants  or  bankers.  With  the  conveniences 
of  an  assured  income,  he  was  unacquainted;  and  the  ca- 
prices of  Fortune  often  entailed  upon  him  financial  em- 
barrassment. On  more  than  one  occasion  lie  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  without  a dollar  in  his  pocket  when  creditors 
were  clamorous.  But  he  earned  a fair  livelihood.  At 
times,  his  wares  brought  him  a substantial  recompense; 
and,  while  his  money  lasted,  he  was  a Prince  of  Bohem- 
ians. During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  held  an  im- 
portant consular  position  at  Tunis,  in  Morocco. 

Born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  June  9,  1792,  the 
early  boyhood  days  of  John  Howard  Payne  were  spent 
at  East  Hampton,  on  Long  Island,  where  the  old  family 
homestead,  a quaint  two-story  structure,  with  an  attic 
built  of  cedar  shingles,  is  owned  and  preserved  as  a lit- 
erary Mecca,  by  Mr.  Buek,  of  Brooklin,  a wealthy  admirer 
of  the  poet.  In  summer,  the  cottage  is  charmingly  covered 
with  wisteria  vines,  contrasting  with  the  silvery  tones  of 
color  which  nearness  to  the  sea  invariably  gives.  Stretch- 
ing away  to  the  rear  of  the  house  is  an  old  apple  orchard;, 
while,  in  the  distance,  can  be  seen  the  sand  dunes  of  the 
North  Atlantic.*  The  interior  paneling  of  the  house  is 
said  to  have  been  the  work  of  a ship  carpenter,  trained 
in  one  of  the  navy  yards  of  England.  The  building  is 
heated  by  a huge  central  chimney,  twelve  feet  in  diam- 
eter, in  which  is  built  a fire-place  after  the  ample  pattern 
of  the  Dutch.  The  house  is  furnished  exactly  as  it  was 
in  the  day’s  of  Payne’s  childhood,  with  quaint  dressing- 
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tables,  high  bedsteads,  old  Windsor  chairs,  and  other 
furnishings  reminiscent  of  the  Colonial  period.  It  was 
doubtless  a recollection  of  this  early  home  beside  the  sea 
which,  in  after  years,  inspired  his  deathless  anthem. 


But  to  go  back.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  a clerk 
in  a mercantile  establishment  in  New  York,  Payne  began 
secretly  to  edit  a weekly  newspaper,  devoted  to  the  dra- 
ma. Such  precocity  of  genius  induced  the  lad’s  father  to 
plan  for  him  a good  education;  but,  while  a student  at 
Union  College,  his  prospects  were  suddenly  disturbed  by 
the  elder  Payne’s  failure  in  business.  John  Howard  then 
decided  to  go  upon  the  stage.  His  debut  as  an  actor 
was  made  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1809,  as  Young  Norval  in  the  Douglass;  and 
the  success  of  his  initial  performance,  both  from  a pe- 
cuniary and  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  was  such  that 
he  afterwards  toured  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 

In  1813  he  sailed  for  England;  and  from  this  time 
dates  his  protracted  sojourn  abroad.  As  an  actor  he  was 
well  received  by  the  public;  but,  anxious  to  increase  his 
earnings,  he  essayed  theatrical  management,  with  disas- 
trous results.  Due  to  his  lack  of  business  ability,  he 
found  himself  frequently  in  financial  straits.  Fortune 
did  not  seem  to  favor  him.  In  1815,  he  published  a vol- 
ume of  verse  entitled:  “Lispings  of  the  Muse,”  from 
which  his  returns  were  only  meagre.  Better  success 
attended  him  as  a playwright.  He  produced  a number 
of  musical  dramas,  for  one  of  which,  an  opera,  entitled: 
“Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan,”  he  composed  the  world- 
renowned  stanzas  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 

This  opera  was  first  produced  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  in  May,  1823.  The  music  was  adapted  by 
Henry  It.  Bishop,  from  an  old  melody  which  caught 
Payne’s  fancy  while  visiting  one  of  the  Italian  cities.*  It 
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is  said  that  the  song  itself  came  to  him,  when,  oppressed 
by  debt,  he  wandered  one  day,  in  great  heaviness  of  spirit, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  River.  During  the  first 
year  it  netted  his  publishers  over  2,000  guineas.  Payne 
himself  derived  little  pecuniary  profit  from  the  song 
which  was  destined  to  make  him  immortal;  but  he  lived 
to  see  it  put  a girdle  of  music  around  the  globe,  to 
charm  alike  the  king  and  the  peasant,  and  to  become 
in  literal  truth  the  song  of  the  millions. 

The  original  draft  of  ‘ f Home,  Sweet  Home”  ran  as 
follows : s 

"Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  though  we  may  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home; 

A charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 

Like  the  love  of  a mother 
Surpassing  all  other, 

Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne  ’er  met  with  elsewhere. 
There’s  a spell  in  the  shade 
Where  our  infancy  played, 

Even  stronger  than  time  and  more  deep  than  despair. 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain, 

O,  give  me  my  lonely  thatched  cottage  again! 

The  birds  and  the  lampkins  that  came  at  my  call — 

Those  who  named  me  with  pride — 

Those  who  played  at  my  side — 

Give  me  them,  with  the  innocence  dearer  than  all. 

The  joys  or  the  palaces  through  which  I roam 

Only  swell  my  heart’s  anguish — there’s  no  place  like  home. 

Later  Payne  re-wrote  the  poem.  But  in  order  to  se- 
cure brevity  he  sacrificed  poetic  charm.  The  lines  with 
which  the  public  are  to-day  familiar  hardly  measure  up 
to  the  original;  but  they  are  doubtless  better  adapted 
to  the  air.  Here  is  the  poem  as  re-written : 

’Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  though  we  may  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home. 

A charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 

Which,  seek  through  the  world,,  is  ne’er  met  with  elsewhere. 
Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home! 

There’s  no  place  like  home! 

There’s  no  place  like  home! 
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An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain, 

O,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again! 

The  birds  singing  gaily  that  came  at  my  call — - 
Give  me  them — and  the  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 
Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home! 

There’s  no  place  like  home! 
i There’s  no  place  like  home! 


Til  1832  Payne  returned  to  New  York.  The  question 
agitating  the  public  mind  at  this  time  was  the  removal  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  to  a trans-Mississippi  region.  To 
one  of  Payne’s  fine  poetic  temperament,  the  idea  of 
using  force  to  drive  these  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
soil — these  native  Americans — into  an  unwilling  exile 
was  most  repugnant.  He  thought  of  himself  as  an  out- 
cast and  a wanderer;  and  it  was  only  natural  for  the  man 
who  wrote  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  those  who  were  soon  to  be  homeless,  even  though  they 
were  savage  tribes  of  the  forest. 

To  ascertain  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  the  Cherokees, 
Mr.  Payne  came  to  Georgia  in  1836,  on  the  eve  of  the 
famous  deportation.  It  so  happened  that,  at  this  time, 
Georgia  was  in  a turmoil  of  excitement.  Events  were 
rapidly  approaching  a climax;  and,  in  order  to  deal,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  meddlesome  interlopers  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  inflame  the  Red  Men,  and,  on  the  other,  with 
lawless  characters  escaping  across  the  State  line  into 
Indian  Territory,  it  was  necessary  for  Georgia  to  extend 
her  jurisdiction,  with  a rod  of  iron,  over  the  domain  of 
the  Cherokees. 

There  was,  at  this  time,  among  the  Indians,  two  dis- 
tinct parties,  one  of  which,  under  Major  Ridge,  strongly 
favored  removal  as  the  wisest  course  for  the  nation  to 
adopt.  The  other,  headed  by  John  Ross,  strenuously  op- 
posed removal;  and  these  were  regarded  as  the  sworn 
enemies  of  the  State.  Between  the  two  factions  there 
was  war  to  the  knife,  deadly  and  bitter.  When  John 
Howard  Payne  came  to  Georgia,  he  visited  the  Cherokee 
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nation  as  the  guest  of  John  Boss,  then  as  afterwards, 
the  principal  chief.  Ills  object  in  making  this  visit  was 
unknown  to  the  civil  authorities;  but  his  affiliation  with 
John  Boss  put  him  at  once  under  suspicion.  He  con- 
templated nothing  sinister.  His  purpose  was  merely  to 
gather  information.  But  Tray  was  in  bad  company,  at 
least,  to  Georgia’s  way  of  thinking;  and,  while  visiting 
John  Boss,  he  was  put  under  arrest  and  imprisoned  in  the 
old  Vann  house,  at  Spring  Place,  in. what  is  now  Murray 
County,  Ga.  Capt.  A.  B.  Bishop,  who  commanded  the 
Georgia  Guards,  at  this  place,  made  the  arrest.  He 
found  the  poet  at  Boss’s  home,  near  the  head  of  the  Coosa 
Biver. 

It  is  said  that  while  imprisoned  at  Spring  Place  he 
heard  the  soldiers  singing  his  familiar  anthem,  “Home, 
Sweet  Home,”  and  that,  when  he  eventually  satisfied 
his  captors  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  renowned  song, 
he  received  from  them  the  most  considerate  treatment.* 
Nevertheless,  he  was  held  a prisoner  until  his  release  was 
finally  procured  by  Gen.  Edward  Harden,  of  Athens,  to 
whom  he  had  brought  a letter  of  introduction.  The  his- 
toric site  of  the  poet’s  imprisonment  at  Spring  Place  is 
soon  to  be  marked  by  the  John  Mill  edge  Chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  B. 


As  above  stated,  Mr.  Payne,  on  coming  to  Georgia, 
brought  with  him  a letter  of  introduction  to  an  old 
citizen  of  Athens,  Gen.  Edward  Harden.  The  latter 
was  formerly  a resident  of  Savannah;  and,  during  the 
famous  visit  of  La  Fayette  to  this  country,  in  1825,  he 
entertained  the  illustrious  nobleman  of  France.  Gen. 
Harden  was  typically  a gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
courtly  in  his  manners,  refined  and  cultured,  in  fact, 
a man  of  letters,  though  his  chosen  profession  was 
the  law.  Payne  expected  to  stop  at  the  public  inn; 


'Rev.  W.  J.  Cotter,  in  the  Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate. 
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blit  to  this  Gen.  Harden  demurred,  insisting  that  he 
become  his  guest  for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  author  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home/’ 
found  himself  an  inmate  of  the  famous  old  Harden 
home  in  Athens.  The  story  that  Payne  caught  the 
.inspiration  for  his  poem  at  this  time  is;  of  course, 
sheerest  fiction,  for  more  than  twelve  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  rendition  of  the  song  in  public.  Equally 
imaginative  is  the  yarn  that  on  entering  the  door  of 
his  prison  at  Spring  Place,  he  raised  both  hands  in 
anguish  above  his  head,  exclaiming  with  bitter  sar- 
casm, “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  and  then  proceeded  to 
write  the  poem,  in  a moment  of  silent  communion 
with  the  Muses. 

But  while  Payne  did  not  write  his  poem  in  Georgia, 
he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  which  Gen.  Harden  lavished 
without  stint  upon  friend  and  stranger  alike;  and  there 
came  into  his  life  at  this  time  an  influence  which,  for 
the  rest  of  liis  days,  was  destined  to  cast  upon  him 
the  spell  of  a most  subtle  enchantment.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  General’s  lovely  daughter,  Mary.  So 
fascinated  was  the  poet  with  this  gentle  lady  of  Athens 
that  the  main  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Georgia  was  almost 
forgotten.  The  poor  Cherokees  became  a secondary  con- 
sideration. Even  his  Yankee  scruples  against  Southern 
biscuit  were  overcome  when  he  tasted  one  of  the  dainty 
products  of  Miss  Mary’s  oven. 


Still,  he  did  visit  the  Cherokee  nation;  and,  it  was 
while  on  this  trip  that  his  imprisonment  at  Spring  Place 
occurred.  On  hearing  of  his  predicament,  Gen.  Harden 
hastened  to  his  release.  But  the  poet  was  so  mortified 
over  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  that 
lie  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the  Xortli,  avowing  his 
purpose  never  again  to  visit  Georgia,  without  a formal 
invitation.  To  this  resolution  he  adhered.  However, 
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there  were  some  memories  connected  with  his  visit  which 
he  did  not  care  to  forget  and  which,  through  the  lonely 
days  and  nights  succeeding  his  return  to  New  York, 
continued  softly  to  serenade  him,  to  the  music  of  his 
own  ‘ ‘ Plome,  Sweet  Home. 7 7 

Between  Miss  Harden  and  Payne  there  doubtless 
passed  a number  of  letters.  But  one  in  particular  de- 
serves our  attention.  In  a wild  flutter  of  hope,  he  wrote 
to  her,  on  July  18,  1836,  telling  her  that  he  could  offer 
her  naught  save  his  hand  and  heart  and  entreating  her 
to  smile  upon  his  suit.  What  her  answer  to  this  pro- 
posal of  marriage  was,  no  one  knows.  She  was  always 
silent  upon  the  subject  ; Irak  the  fact  remains  that  they 
were  never  married,  though  each  remained  loyal  till 
death.  -Perhaps  the  old  General  himself  barred  the  way. 
He  knew  that  Payne  was  a rolling  stone;  and  while  he 
admired  the  poet’s  genius  lie  may  have  doubted  his 
ability  to  support  a helpmeet. 

In  after  years,  Payne  was  sent  with  a consular  ap- 
pointment to  Morocco,  by  the  United  State  government. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Miss  Harden  requested  of 
him  an  autographed  copy  of  his  renowned  song,  a boon 
which  he  promptly  granted.  In  some  mysterious  manner, 
tliis  copy  disappeared  at  the  time  of  Miss  Harden’s 
death,  giving  rise  to  the  not  unnatural  presumption  that 
it  was  buried  with  her;  but  her  niece,  Miss  Mary  Jackson, 
to  whom  the  old  Harden  home  in  Athens  was  willed  and 
who  assisted  in  preparing  the  body  of  her  beloved  aunt 
for  burial  states  that,  for  this  supposition,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Miss  Harden 
herself,  when  warned  of  approaching  death,  destroyed 
with  her  own  hands  what  was  never  meant  for  the  eyes  of 
the  idly  curious. 


Payne,  after  heaving  for  Morocco,  returned  to  America 
but  once  in  life.  On  this  occasion,  he  received  a won- 
derful tribute  from  the  famous  Jennie  Lind,  who,  turn- 
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ing  toward  the  box  in  which  he  sat,  in  a crowded  theatre, 
sang  in  the  richest  accents  which  have  doubtless  ever 
been  heard  on  this  continent,  the  familiar  words  of  his 
inspired  song.  The  great  Daniel  Webster  was  a witness 
to  this  impressive  scene,  the  memory  of  which  he  carried 
to  his  grave  at  Marshfield. 

Soon  after  returning  to  Morocco,  Payne  died,  on  April 
9,  1S52,  at  the  age  of  threescore  years.  He  was  buried  at 
Tunis,  where  his  body  rested  for  more  than  three  full 
decades,  in  a foreign  exile,  on  the  shores  of  North  Africa. 
But  finally,  in  1883,  through  the  efforts  of  the  great  phil- 
anthrophist,  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  ashes  of  the  poet  were  brought  back  to  his  native 
land  and  re-interred  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  nation’s  capital.  Here,  underneath  the  same 
ground  slab  which  marked  his  grave  in  Tunis,  sleeps  the 
gentle  poet  of  the  hearthstone.  But  overlooking  the 
sacred  spot  there  stands  a more  recent  structure  of  pure 
white  marble,  reared  by  thousands  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions. It  is  surmounted  by  a life-size  bust  of  the 
lamented  bard  and  lettered  underneath  it,  is  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph : 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE 
Author  of  ‘ ‘ Horne,  Sweet  Home.” 

Born,  June  9,  1792.  Died,  April  9,  1852. 


“Sure,  when  thy  gentle  spirit  fled 
To  realms  above  the  dome, 

With  outstretched  arms  God’s  angels  said: 
Wrelcome  to  Heaven’s  home,  sweet  home.,, 
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Lost  for  114  Years:  the  Mystery  of  General  Greene’s 
Place  of  Entombment 


MAJOR-GENERAL  Nathanael  Greene  was,  next  to 
Washington,  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  sol- 
dier of  the  American  Revolution.  His  campaign 
in  the  Southern  Department  checked  the  victorious  ca- 
reer of  Cornwallis  and  opened  a direct  path  to  Yorktown. 
More  than  any  other  one  commander,  he  was  instrumental 
redeeming  Georgia  from  the  British  yoke ; and, 
at  the  close  of  hostilities  with  England,  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia  conferred  upon  General  Greene,  an  exten- 
sive plantation,  known  as  Mulberry  Grove,  some  twelve 
miles  above  the  city  of  Savannah.  This  handsome  estate 
was  formerly  the  country-seat  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
John  Graham,  but  was  confiscated  by  the  State  on  ac- 
count of  the  latter’s  pronounced  Toryism.  Within  a 
few  months  after  receiving  this  gift  from  the  State,  Gen- 
eral Greene  transferred  his  residence  from  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  balmier  climate  of  the  South  At- 
lantic. 

But  he  was  destined  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  his  new 
home  on  the  Georgia  coast  for  only  a brief  season.  While 
overseeing  his  plantation  one  day,  during  the  heat  of  mid- 
summer, he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a violent  illness, 
due  it  is  thought  to  sunstroke;  and  from  this  attack  he 
never  rallied.  His  death  occurred  on  June  19, 1786.  Gen- 
eral Greene  was  buried  in  the  old  Colonial  Cemetery  in 
the  city  of  Savannah.  There  was  a vast  concourse  of 
people  present  to  witness  the  impressive  ceremonies  of 
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burial.  Savannah  was  then  the  chief  city  of  Georgia; 
and,  on  account  of  General  Greene’s  eminence  as  a sol- 
dier in  the  recent  war  for  independence,  he  was  laid  to 
rest  with  profuse  military  honors.  The  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  attended 
the  funeral  in  a body;  while  the  Chatham  Artillery  acted 
as  an  escort  of  honor. 


But.  notwithstanding  the  august  ceremonies  attach- 
ing to  the  burial  of  this  illustrious  hero,  in  the  heart  of 
Georgia’s  most  important  center  of  population,  the  exact 
place  of  General  Greene’s  entombment,  due  to  circum- 
stances which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  faded  from 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Savannah;  and, 
for  a period  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  the 
last  resting  place  of  Major-General  Nathanael  Greene 
remained  a profound  mystery  as  baffling  as  the  riddle 
of  the  Spliynx.  To  the  superstitious  imagination  of  the 
Georgia  darkies  along  the  seacoast,  it  furnished  a most 
powerful  stimulus;  and  weird  stories  began  to  circulate 
touching  the  strange  disappearance  of  General  Greene’s 
body  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight. 

It  looked  as  if  the  secret  was  fated  never  to  be  un- 
earthed. But  finally  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  of  which  General  Greene  was  the  founder, 
resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to  locate  liis  remains ; 
and,  on  March  4,  1901,  this  final  search  bore  successful 
fruit.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery 
in  the  old  Colonial  burial-ground  have  been  obtained 
from  a detailed  report  made  by  the  Society  ’s  President, 
Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island;  and  the  extraordinary  account  is  in  sub- 
stance given  below.  Says  l)r.  Gardiner  A 


In  my  telegram  of  March  4,  1901,  I announced  the 
finding  of  the  remains  of  Major-General  Nathanael 

•The  Remains  of  Major-General  Nathaniel  Greene:  A Report  of  the 
Joint  Special  Committee,  etc.,  pp.  28-4S. 
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Renowned  Commander. 
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Greene  in  the  Colonial  Cemetery,  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  by 
a committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  and  I now  have  the  honor  to  make  a more 
detailed  report  on  this  interesting*  subject.  * * * Major- 
General  Greene  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  on  August  7, 
1742,  and  throughout  his  life  retained  his  citizenship  in 
this  State,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  was  cred- 
ited to  the  quota  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental  ser- 
vice. When  he  last  departed,  a few  months  before  his 
decease,  from  Newport  for  Savannah,  he  still  retained 
his  residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.  By  reason  of  his  po- 
tential services  to  the  State  of  Georgia  in  compelling  its 
evacuation  by  the  British  army,  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  gave  him  the  confiscated  estate  of  the  former  Tory 
Lieutenant-Governor  Graham.  This  property,  known 
as  Mulberry  Grove,  is  located  about  twelve  miles  above 
Savannah,  on  the  Savannah  River. 

Here  General  Greene  died  suddenly,  on  June  19,  1786, 
of  a congestive  chill ; and,  on  the  following  day,  liis  re- 
mains were  taken  by  boat  to  Savannah,  where  they  were 
interred  in  the  Colonial  Cemetery  belonging  to  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  very  center  of  the  town  of  Sa- 
vannah, with  imposing  civic  and  military  ceremonies. 
The  Georgia  Gazette,  of  June  22,  1786,  gives  in  detail  the 
ceremonies  at  the  obsequies  and  mentions  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  in  Georgia  at  that  time,  but  since  ex- 
tinct, as  the  principal  mourners.  The  entire  town  united 
in  showing  honor  to  the  remains  of  this  distinguished 
patriot,  who,  next  to  Washington,  had  shown  himself  the 
greatest  of  our  Generals  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Georgia  Gazette,  with  reference  to  the  place  of  in- 
terment, merely  uses  this  language : 

1 ‘When  the  military  reached  the  vault  in  which  the  body  was  to  be 
entombed  they  opened  to  the  right  and  left  and,  resting  on  reverse  arms, 
let  it  pass  through.  The  funeral  services  performed  and  the  corpse  de- 
posited, thirteen  discharges  from  the  artillery  and  three  from  the  mus- 
ketry closed  the  scene.  The  whole  was  conducted  with  a solemnity 
befitting  the  occasion. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  particular  vault  in  which  the 
remains  were  deposited  is  not  mentioned.  The  cemetery 
was  surrounded  by  a brick  wall,  twelve  feet  high,  of 
which  but  one  side  now  remains.  To  the  erection  of  this 
wall,  General  'Washington  contributed.  Several  years 
ago  Christ  Church  gave  this  cemetery  to  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah, to  be  made  into  a park,  on  condition  that  the 
remains  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  city  authorities. 
Thereupon  the  wall  was  taken  down  on  three  sides,  leav- 
ing but  the  rear  wall  on  an  alley-way,  separating  the 
cemetery  from  the  police  barracks,  and,  in  lieu  of  trees, 
shrubs  were  planted  and  walks  laid  out. 

When  General  W.  T.  Sherman’s  army,  on  its  march 
from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  came  to  Savannah,  many  of  the  vaults 
were  opened  by  the  soldiers  in  search  of  valuables  and 
much  wanton  destruction  of  monuments  and  tablets  en- 
sued, so  that  to-day  many  of  the  vaults  are  without  means 
of  identification.  Some  of  these  were  erected  before  and 
some  after  General  Greene’s  decease.  There  are,  how- 
ever, four  well-known  Colonial  vaults,  in  a row,  at  that 
part  of  the  park  which  would  be  intersected,  if  Lincoln 
Street  were  prolonged. 

It  is  remarkable  that  within  a few  years  after  1786 
there  should  have  been  a doubt  as  to  the  location  of  Gen- 
eral Greene’s  remains.  One  might  suppose  that  General 
Greene’s  widow  and  immediate  descendants  who  were  at 
Mulberry  Grove  when  he  died  would  have  known  of  the 
location.  However,  a very  few  years  after  his  decease, 
Mrs.  Nathanael  Greene  married  Phineas  Miller,  Esq.,  and 
removed  with  her  family  to  Dungeness  House,  on  Cum- 
berland Island,  distant  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Savannah;  and  for  upward  of  forty  years  none 
of  the  Green  family  resided  in  or  near  Savannah. 

Mrs.  Phineas  Miller,  the  General’s  widow,  died  at 
Dungeness  House,  on  September  2,  1814,  when  the  estate 
became  the  property  of  her  second  daughter,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Shaw.  Climatic  and  local  conditions  at  that  time  in  Sa- 
vannah were  not  conducive  to  longevity  and  many  of 
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the  residents  there  in  the  Revolutionary  period  soon 
passed  away.  The  place  where  General  Greene’s  remains 
were  deposited  was  not  indicated  by  any  tablet  and,  in 
a few  years,  many  of  those  informed  on  the  subject  were 
deceased. 


Accordingly,  in  1820,  the  council  of  Savannah  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  make  an  inquiry.  The  report 
made  by  this  committee  was  only  a brief  and  partial  one. 
They  did  not  discover  the  locality  and,  owing  to  obstacles 
in  the  way,  they  did  not  examine  the  Jones  vault,  one  of 
the  four  Colonial  structures  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  The  council  immediately  appointed  another  com- 
mittee, which,  however,  appears  never  to  have  done  any- 
thing. In  1840,  the  late  George  II.  Johnstone,  of  Savan- 
nah, who  married  a grand-daughter  of  General  Greene, 
and  the  late  Phineas  Miller  Nightingale,  grand-son  to 
General  Greene  and  half-brother  to  Mr.  Johnstone’s  wife, 
made  another  search,  which  was  also  very  inconclusive. 


Thereupon  tradition,  ever  unreliable,  invented  several 
theories  as  to  the  disposition  of  General  Greene’s  body. 
One  was  that  the  remains  had  been  deposited  in  the  vault 
of  former  Lieutenant-Governor  Graham,  whose  estate 
had  been  confiscated  and  awarded  to  General  Greene  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  the  sister  of  Graham’s  wife,  Mrs. 
Mossman,  returning  to  Savannah  several  years  after  the 
Revolution,  had  directed  the  negro  slaves  to  remove  the 
remains;  and  one  traditional  story  said  that  they  had 
been  thrown  into  Negro  Creek,  while  another  said  that 
they  had  been  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  night. 

To  support  this  latter  theory,  a gentleman  named 
Wright,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  residing  in  Atlanta, 
who  has  been  a member  of  the  Chatham  Artillery  for 
seventy  years,  stated  that  when  a boy  he  played  in  the 
cemetery  and  that  he  and  his  playmates  understood  that 
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a certain  mound,  near  the  corner  of  Oglethorpe  Avenue 
and  Bull  Street,  covered  the  remains  of  General  Greene. 
Last  August  he  came  to  Savannah,  and,  although  the 
mound  had  been  leveled,  he  indicated  where,  after  a per- 
iod of  seventy-five  years  or  more,  he  thought  the  mound 
had  stood. 

Another  tradition  was  that  the  remains  had  been  taken 
secretly  to  Cumberland  Island  by  a member  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  several  persons  asserted  positively  that  they 
had  seen  the  tombstone  there.  But  this  tombstone  is  that 
of  General  Greene’s  widow.  In  the,  center  of  the  epi- 
taph his  name  appears  in  large  characters,  and,  there- 
fore, from  a cursory  observation,  gave  rise  to  this  belief. 


The  late  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Nathanael  Greene,  M.  IX,  L.  L.  1).,  grand- 
son of  General  Greene,  was  born  at  Dungeness  House, 
Cumberland  Island,  Ga.,  June  2, 1809,  and  died  at  Middle- 
town,  R.  I.,  July  8,  1899,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  re- 
membered his  grandfather  Greene  and  had  spent  much 
of  his  earlier  life  in  Georgia  and,  except  during  the  per- 
iod of  the  Civil  War,  was  for  about  seventy  years  accus- 
tomed to  visit  there  every  year.  He  was  very  desirous 
of  having  a more  thorough  search  made  for  the  remains 
of  his  grandfather,  and  frequently  gave  me,  as  told  him 
by  his  own  father,  Nathanael  Ray  Greene,  a description 
of  the  remarkable  head  of  his  grandfather  and  its  unusual 
brain  devel  o p n l e n t . 

Recently,  the  subject  having  again  been  agitated  in 
Savannah  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  General  Greene’s  re- 
mains, the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  adopted 
resolutions  for  an  inquiry,  which  in  substance,  are  as 
follows : 


“Whereas,  after  diligent  inquiry  it  is  believed  that  full  investiga- 
tion has  never  yet  been  made  to  ascertain  definitely  where  the  remains 
of  Major  General  Nathanael  Greene,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
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State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  were  finally  deposited  after  liis  decease 
at  Mulberry  Grove,  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1786; 

And  whereas,  it  is  believed  that  a thorough  search  of  the  four  old 
burial  vaults  in  the  old  cemetery  forming  a part  of  Colonial  Park,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  will  determine  whether  the  remains  are  deposited  in  a 
certain  one  of  said  vaults,  as  believed  by  persons  well  informed  in 
matters  of  local  history  and  as  substantiated  by  authentic  record; 

And  whereas,  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  in  the  State  of  Ehode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
should  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  toward  ascertaining  the  burial 
place  of  its-  first  president,  the  great  patriot  and  soldier,  who,  next  to 
Washington,  aided  so  potentially  in  securing  the  independence  of  the 
United  States; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  a committee  to  make  a thorough  in- 
quiry into  the  whereabouts  of  General  Greene’s  burial  place  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  be  appointed,  etc.  ’ ’ 

This  committee  consisted  of  the  following*  members: 
TTon.  George  Anderson  Mercer,  President  of  the  Geor- 
gia Historical  Society : Hon.  Walter  G.  Charlton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 
of  Georgia;  Philip  I).  Half  in,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Sa- 
vannah Park  and  Tree  Commission;  Hon.  William  Har- 
den, Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  Librarian  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society;  Alfred  Hearing*  Harden,  Esq.,  of  the 
Savannah  Bar,  member  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  with  myself  as  chairman. 


These  gentlemen  entered  heartily  into  the  subject  of 
the  inquiry  and  carefully  weighed  and  considered  every- 
thing of  a traditional  nature  on  this  subject,  in  order 
that,  if  the  special  search  should  prove  ineffective,  then 
such  weight  should  be  given  to  the  traditional  stories 
as  might  be  deemed  proper  from  the  evidence.  The 
direct  intention  of  the  committee  was  from  the  outset  to 
examine  one  particular  vault;  blit,  as  a matter  of  punc- 
tilious courtesy,  the  examination  of  this  vault  was  de- 
layed until  the  last,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the 
descendants  of  the  original  owners. 
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The  greatest  interest  was  manifested  by  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Savannah.  Several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  always  present,  besides  a large  concourse 
of  citizens.  The  committee  was  continually  assisted  by 
Robert  Tyler  Waller,  Esq.,  who  is  a grandson  of  ex- 
President  John  Tyler,  and  who  married  Mayor-General 
Greene’s  great  grand-daughter.  He  resides  in  Savannah, 
and  represented  the  junior  branch  of  the  Greene  family. 
Although  not  descended  from  General  Greene,  I rep- 
resented, at  their  request,  the  elder  branch  of  his  de- 
scendants, resident  in  Rhode  Island.  Otis  Ashmore,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Edward  J.  Kelly,  Esq.,  of 
Savannah,  also  continuously  assisted. 

The  committee’s  attention  was  first  given  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  many  vaults  where  tradition  said  the 
remains  had  been  deposited.  Some  of  these  were  found  to 
be  in  very  bad  condition,  for  want  of  proper  repairs ; but 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  was  made  in  a reverent  and 
proper  manner,  and  records  kept  of  the  coffin-plates  which 
were  found,  to  the  gratification  of  many  people  in  Savan- 
nah, who  in  the  absence  of  distinguishing  marks  to  these 
vaults — owing  to  the  vandalism  of  which  I have  spoken — 
did  not  know  with  certainty  where  the  remains  of  par- 
ticular relatives  had  been  deposited.  When  the  exam- 
ination was  over,  each  vault  was  immediately  reclosed 
with  cemented  brick  before  opening  another. 

Finally,  there  remained  but  one  vault  to  be  examined, 
namely,  the  Jones  vault.  This  had  been,  erected  by  Hon. 
Noble  Wymberley  Jones,  who  died  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
January  !),  1805;  He  had  been  Speaker  in  Georgia  of  both 
Colonial  and  State  Legislatures,  had  been  twice  a Dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress,  was  made  a prisoner 
of  war  at  the  capitulation  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  1:2, 
1780,  and  was  a tried  patriot  and  friend  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Greene. 


. 
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On  Monday  morning,  March  4,  the  vault  which  was 
perfectly  well-known  as  the  Jones  vault  was  opened.* 
The  late  George  Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne,  Esq.,  senior 
representative  of  the  Jones  family  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  many  years  ago  opened 
this  vault  and  found  and  identified  the  remains  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Jones  family  deposited  there,  and 
thereupon  removed  them  all  to  Bonaventure  Cemetery, 
near  Savannah,  and  closed  up  the  vault.  He  afterwards 
told  the  Hon.  William  Harden,  of  the  committee,  pre- 
cisely what  he  had  done,  as  herein  narrated.  That  he  was 
able  to  identify  the  remains  of  the  several  members  of 
the  Jones  family  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  vault  is 
drier  and  sandier  in  its  soil  than  the  others  which  the 
committee  examined.  In  the  center  of  the  vault  the  com- 
mittee found  probably  a cart  load  of  broken  brick,  which 


*In  Colonial  Park,  at  the  time  of  this  investigation,  there  were  four 
brick  vaults,  standing  in  a row,  at  right  angles  to  Oglethorpe  Avenue,  each 
without  marks  of  identification,  and  known  as  Colonial  vaults.  Dr.  Gardi- 
ner, in  a subsequent  address,  delivered  before  the  Pdiode  Island  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  in  the  Representative  Chamber  at  Newport,  on  July  4,  1901, 
explained  his  mistake  in  assuming  that  the  vault  in  which  the  discovery 
was  made  was  the  Jones  vault,  whereas  it  was  the  Graham  vault.  Says  he: 

“As  to  the  Colonial  vaults,  no  one  in  recent  years  knew  to  whom  three 
of  the  four  belonged,  nor  which  was  the  Graham-Mossman  vault.  As  to 
the  fourth,  or  Jones  vault,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  second  in  the  row 
from  Oglethorpe  Avenue.  This  supposition  afterwrard  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect. * * * The  first  of  these,  nearest  to  the  avenue,  although  like  the 

rest  without  distinguishing  mark,  wras  found  to  be  the  family  vault  of 
Colonel  Richard  Wylly,  Deputy  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Continental 
Army  in  the  Revolution,  and  member  of  the  Georgia  State  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  His  remains  and  coffin-plate  were  there  found. 

“The  next  in  line  wras  supposed  to  be  the  Jones  vault,  and  its  examina- 
tion, as  a matter  of  courtesy,  was  deferred  by  the  committee  until  the  last, 
in  order  to  communicate  first  with  Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne,  Esq.,  the 
proper  representative  of  the  Jones  family  in  Georgia. 

“The  third  vault  in  line,  upon  being  opened,  was  found  to  be  empty, 
but  the  committee  afterwards  ascertained  that  this  vault  was  really  the 
Jones  vault,  from  which  all  remains,  properly  identified,  had  been  removed, 
as  before  stated,  to  Bonaventure  Cemetery,  by  the  late  George  Wymberley 
Jones  DeRenne. 

“The  fourth  vault  in  line  was  found  to  be  that  of  an  old  Savannah 
family,  the  Thiot  family,  whose  representatives  still  reside  there. 

“Mr.  Robert  Scott,  whose  body  was  discovered  in  the  same  vault  which 
contained  General  Greene’s,  wras  a relative  by  marriage  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  Graham.  He  married  Miss  Margaret  Oliver,  a niece  of  James 
Mossman,  w’hose  wife  was  a Graham.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1845, 
ho  was  placed  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Graham-Mossman  vault.” 
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was  first  removed  before  further  inquiry.  An  opening 
through  the  rear  brick  wall  was  also  made,  to  permit 
admission  of  light  and  air.  (However,  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  what  the  committee  took  to  be  the  Jones 
vault  was  in  reality  the  Graham  vault,  and  of  this  fact 
there  is  an  abundance  of  proof.) 

Upon  examination,  there  was  found  on  one  side  of 
the  vault  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation  a casket 
containing  the  remains  of  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  who  died 
on  June  5,  1845,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The  silver 
plate  to  his  coffin  was  hardly  discolored. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  vault,  nearest  the  wall,  were 
noticed  the  rotting  fragments  of  a coffin.  Alien  these 
were  removed,  there  appeared  a man’s  skeleton  quite 
intact,  except  some  of  the  smaller  ribs,  which  clearly 
showed  that  the  body  had  never  been  disturbed.  Two 
experienced  workmen  were  employed  inside  the  vault.  As 
the  fragments  of  the  coffin  were  removed  from  the  re- 
mains, both  workmen  commented  upon  the  remarkably 
prominent  configuration  of  the  skull.  Mr.  Kelly,  who 
watched  the  proceeding  through  the  opening,  at  once  no- 
ticed the  same  fact  and  called  the  attention  of  several 
members  of  the  committee  present  to  this  circumstance. 
The  workmen  then  removed  the  remaining  fragments  of 
the  coffin  and  looked  for  the  plate,  which  was  found, 
where  it  should  be,  among  the  bones  of  the  breast. 

As  Mr.  Gattman,  one  of  the  workmen,  passed  this 
plate  up  through  the  opening,  he  remarked  that  he  no- 
ticed the  date,  4 ‘1786.”  He  did  not  know  that  such  was 
the  exact  date  of  General  Greene’s  decease.  The  plate 
was  silver  gilt.  Upon  the  face  were  not  only  the  figures, 
“1786,”  but  also,  upon  careful  inspection,  Messrs.  Wal- 
ler and  Kelly,  members  of  the  committee,  discovered  the 
final  letters  of  the  word  4 4 Greene,”  in  proper  position; 
and  Judge  Charlton  was  able,  after  some  care,  to  discern 
the  letters,  just  preceding  these,  namely,  4‘ael,”  of  the 
word  “Xathauael.”  This  plate,  at  the  desire  ot‘  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  taken  to  General  L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  Director 
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of  tlie  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  ascertain  whether  it  can  be  restored  by  any 
systematic  process. 


Some  of  the  bones  crumbled  on  being  handled,  but 
the  larger  bones,  including  the  skull  and  the  jaw-bones, 
were  all  preserved.  These  were  carefully  placed  in  a 
box.  Search  was  then  made  for  metal  buttons.  Three 
were  discovered,  badly  corroded,  upon  one  of  which  how- 
ever, could  be  traced  the  form  of  an  eagle,  which  was 
the  distinguishing  mark  upon  the  buttons  of  a Major- 
General  in  the  Continental  army  of  the  Revolution.  In 
no  other  vault  were  there  other  than  wooden  buttons 
found,  which  had  originally  been  covered  with  silk,  cloth, 
or  velvet.  All  the  mould  of  General  Greene’s  remains 
was  carefully  put  into  a box,  which  was  then  nailed  up. 

Another  peculiarly  significant  fact,  which  cannot  be 
overlooked,  was  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  heavy 
white  silk  gloves,  much  discolored  and  containing  bones 
of  the  fingers.  These  gloves  were  such  as  general  offi- 
cers in  the  French  army  usually  wore  and  were,  doubtless, 
a present  from  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  to  Major-Gen- 
eral Greene  in  1784.  The  Marquis  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  presents  to  his  brother  officers  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  and  each  time  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  he  brought  a great  many  gifts  of  a military  char- 
acter. Among  other  things,  he  gave  General  Greene  a 
number  of  silver  camp  mugs  or  cups,  such  as  were  used 
by  Marshals  of  France.  These  are  preserved  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Prof.  George  Washington  Greene,  in  Rhode 
Island. 

His  very  deep  attachment  for  General  Greene  is  well 
authenticated.  The  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati entertained  him  at  Newport,  in  October,  1784,  on  his 
first  arrival  after  the  Revolution,  and  he  saw  General 
Greene  while  then. in  the  United  States.  When  he  came 
again,  in  1824,  lie  gave  to  General  Greene’s  second  daugh- 
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ter,  Mrs.  Louisa  Shaw,  a steel-plate  engraving  of  her 
father,  with  this  inscription,  in  LaFayette’s  well-known 
hand- writing,  viz. : 

“To  dear  Mrs.  Shaw,  from  her  father's  most  intimate  friend  and 
companion  in  arms — LA  FAYETTE." 


This  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Robert  Tyler 
Waller,  General  Greene’s  great  grand-daugliter.  The 
workmen  reported  another  body  alongside,  with  frag- 
ments of  a coffin.  On  removing  these  fragments,  Mr. 
Gattrnan,  whose  experience  in  such  matters  is  somewhat 
unusual,  remarked  that  they  were  the  remains  of  a male 
person,  probably  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  He 
did  not  know  at  this  time  that  General  Greene’s  son, 
George  Washington  Greene,  had  been  drowned  in  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  off  Mulberry  Grove,  on  March  28,  179o, 
and  his  remains  interred  beside  his  father’s. 

Most  of  these  bones  crumbled  upon  being  handled. 
They  were,  however,  carefully  collected  with  all  the  mould 
and  put  into  another  box,  which  was  nailed  up.  The  cof- 
fin-plate was  too  badly  corroded  for  anything  upon  it  to 
be  deciphered.  The  boxes  were  removed  to  the  police  bar- 
racks near  by  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Captain 
of  Police  over  night,  and  the  vault  re-bricked  and  ce- 
mented. These  proceedings  were  all  witnessed  by  a large 
concourse  of  people. 

On  the  following  day,  suitable  boxes  were  procured, 
zinc-lined,  and  taken  to  the  police  barracks,  where  Mr. 
Keenan,  one  of  the  workmen  who  assisted  in  the  vault, 
in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  carefully  removed 
the  remains  of  General  Greene  to  the  zinc-lined  box  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Otis  Ashmore, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Edward  i.  Kelly,  made  measurements  of 
the  skull  which  corresponded  to  the  details  in  Sully ’s 
original  portrait  of  Major-General  Greene,  and  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  late  Hon.  Nathanael  Greene  and 
others. 
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In  the  Life  of  Major-General  Natlianael  Greene,  by 
bis  grandson,  the  late  Prof.  George  Washington  Greene, 
there  will  be  found  as  a frontispiece  to  the  first  volume, 
a portrait  of  General  Greene,  the  skull  of  which  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  one  found.  My  lamented  friend,  the 
.late  Colonel  John  Screven,  of  Savannah,  President  of 
the  Georgia  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  once  proposed  to 
make  this  investigation  and  repeatedly  declared  that 
General  Greene’s  remains  would  be  recognized  by  his 
skull.  It  was  of  the  same  distinctive  character  as  the 
skull  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Humbolt,  Cuvier,  and  Dan- 
iel Webster.  The  teeth,  both  upper  and  lower,  were  re- 
markably well  preserved,  in  a jaw  which  showed  great 
determination  and  firmness  of  character,  and  plainly 
indicated  the  age  to  be  about  forty-five  years. 


After  the  remains  of  Major-General  Greene  had  all 
been  deposited  in  the  zinc-lined  box,  the  zinc  cover  was 
placed  upon  the  box  and  soldered  in  its  place;  the  wooden 
cover  was  then  screwed  down,  handles  put  to  the  end  of 
the  box,  and  a coffin-plate  affixed,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

MAJOR-GENERAL  NATHANAEL  GREENE 
Born,  August  7,  3 742. 

Died,  June  10,  17S6. 


In  like  manner,  the  remains  of  George  Washington 
Greene  were  transferred  to  the  other  zinc-lined  box, 
which  was  closed  in  the  same  manner,  the  coffin-plate 
containing  this  inscription: 


GEORGE  W.  GREENE 
Son  of  Major-General  Nathanael  Greene. 


The  remains  were  then  taken  by  the  undertaker,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Dixon,  accompanied  by  members  of  the  committee 
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and  representatives  of  the  press,  to  the  Southern  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  is  a depository  of  the  State 
in  Savannah.  Here  they  were  received  by  Horace  A. 
Crane,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  and  James  Sullivan,  Esq,, 
Cashier,  and  taken  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen 
and  deposited  in  the  safe  deposit  vault  of  the  bank,  where 
they  now  remain,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  undersigned, 
and  Alfred  Hearing  Harden,  Esq,,  of  the  committee,  as 
trustees. 

After  the  remains  had  been  discovered  in  the  manner 
indicated  and  placed  for  safe-keeping  in  the  custody  of 
the  Southern  Bank,  on  Monday,  March  4,  1901,  the  com- 
mittee met  in  final  session  at  the  residence  of  Hon. 
George  Anderson  Mercer,  and  immediately  thereafter, 
at  a numerously  attended  meeting  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Georgia,  he,  as  President  thereof,  announced, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  the  discovery  of  the  remains. 


But  one  circumstance  needs  yet  to  be  brought  to  your 
attention,  namely,  the  authentic  evidence  on  this  subject 
which  satisfied  the  committee  from  the  outset  that  the 
proper  place  to  inquire  was  the  Jones  vault.  In  18*21, 
William  Johnson  copyrighted  his  Life  of  Major-General 
Nathanael  Greene,  a work  to  which  he  had  given  special 
care  and  attention.  In  its  preparation  he  had  visited  all 
the  scenes  of  General  Greene’s  military  operations  and 
interviewed  many  who  had  been  participants  with  him  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Johnson,  in  this  work,  says  that  the  funeral  ceremony 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  read  over  the  corpse  by 
the  Hon.  William  Stephens,  as  there  was  not  at  the  time 
a minister  of  the  gospel  in  Savannah.  He  adds,  in  a 
foot-note,*  that  Judge  Stephens,  who  read  the  funeral 
service,  repeatedly  told  him  that  the  body  of  General 
Greene  lay  in  the  Jones  vault,  a vault  which  had  rot  been 


•Vol.  2,  p.  120,  original  edition. 
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searched,  according  to  the  author,  when  this  foot-note  was 
penned. 

Judge  Stephens  was  then  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Georgia,  and  was  afterwards,  until  his  decease, 
on  August  6,  1819,  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
State  of  Georgia.  He  had  been  the  first  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  Colonel  of  the  Chatham  County  Militia, 
and  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons  of  the  State,  and  had 
been  a close  friend  of  the  illustrious  soldier. 

Had  the  Georgia  Gazette , in  1786',  mentioned  the  par- 
ticular vault,  where  General  Greene’s  remains  had  been 
deposited,  there  would  never  have  been  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  When  word  was  received  in  New  York 
City  of  General  Greene’s  untimely  decease,  the  Revolu- 
tionary officers  who  composed  the  New  York  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  assembled  with  members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  public  officials  and  functionaries 
of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  Broad- 
way, to  listen  to  a masterful  oration  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, upon  the  career  and  character  of  Major-General 
Greene. 

This  oration  was  one  of  the  greatest  ever  delivered 
in  this  country  and  can  still  be  read  and  studied  with 
profit  by  the  military  student.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, on  August  8,  1786,  decreed  a monument  to  General 
Greene’s  memory.  When  my  honored  friend,  the  late 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Hon.  Ilenry  B.  An- 
thony, on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  an  address  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  presented  on  January  20,  1870,  the  life- 
sized  statue  of  General  Greene  for  the  old  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  remarked  that  Greene 
stood,  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  and  by  the 
assent  of  history,  second  only  to  the  man  who  towers 
without  a peer  in  the  annals  of  America. 

Alt  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  just  concluded 
have  been  defrayed  by  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  from  the  interest  on  its  permanent  fund,  to 
which.  General  Greene  contributed  his  month's  pay  in 
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1783.  At  the  last  animal  meeting  of  the  Society,  before 
his  decease,  he  officiated  as  President.  Upon  his  last 
trip  South,  he  still  retained  his  residence  at  Newport. 
In  any  final  determination  as  to  where  his  remains  shall 
be  deposited,  his  descendants  and  the  State  of  Georgia, 
as  well  as  Rhode  Island,  should  all  be  consulted. 


To  the  foregoing  account  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  a few 
facts  may  be  added  relative  to  the  re-interment  of  Gen- 
eral Greene’s  body  in  Savannah.  Most  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  illustrious  soldier,  when  canvassed  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  preferred  that  his  ashes  should  continue 
to  rest  in  the  beautiful  home  of  his  adoption. 
To  this  list  there  were  only  three  exceptions, 
whose  preference  was  for  Guildford,  N.  0.,  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  greatest  battles.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  re-inter  the  remains  under  the  Greene  monu- 
ment, on  Bull  Street,  in  Savannah.  The  date  fixed  for 
this  solemn  ceremonial  was  November  14,  1902;  and  at 
this  time  there  assembled  in  Savannah,  a vast  concourse 
of  people,  including  relatives  of  the  distinguished  soldier, 
official  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, his  excellency,  Hon.  Charles  D.  Kimball,  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island,  and  numerous  invited  guests. 

First  among  the  day’s  impressive  events  was  the 
unveiling  of  a bronze  tablet  on  the  Graham  vault,  in  Co- 
lonial Park,  where  the  remains  of  General  Greene  were 
first  discovered.  Right  Reverend  C.  K.  Nelson,  Bishop 
of  Georgia,  offered  the  prayer  of  invocation,  after  which 
in  a brief  speech,  lion.  Walter  G.  Charlton,  of  Savannah, 
on  behalf  of  the  descendants  of  General  Greene,  made 
a formal  presentation  of  the  tablet  to  the  city  authorities. 
At  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Charlton’s  address,  young 
George  Washington  Greene  Carpenter,  of  Manton,  R.  I., 
then  unveiled  the  tablet,  which  Alderman  Robert  L.  Cold- 
ing,  in  tie4  absence  of  the  Mayor,  formally  accepted.  The 
inscription  on  the  tablet  reads  as  follows: 
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BRONZE  TABLET  ON  THE  GREENE  MONUMENT,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 
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THE  GRAHAM  VAULT 

Here  rested  for  114  years  the  remains  of  MAJOR- 
GENERAL  NATHANAEL  GREENE.  Born  in  Rhode 
Island,  August  7,  1742.  Died  at  Mulberry  Grove, 
June  19,  1786. 


His  remains  and  those  of  his  eldest  son,  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  GREENE,  now  lie  under  the  monu- 
ment in  Johnson  Square, 


From  Colonial  Park  the  scene  next  shifted  to  the 
Greene  monument  on  Bull  Street ; and,  as  the  impressive 
pageant  moved  slowly  toward  this  point  a profound  si- 
lence fell  upon  the  vast  multitudes.  The  Chatham  Ar- 
tillery, under  the  command  of  Capt.  George  P.  Walker, 
acted  as  a special  escort  to  the  remains;  hut  all  the  mili- 
tary, patriotic  and  civic  organizations  of  Savannah  took 
part  in  the  long*  parade,  while  twenty  carriages  were 
filled  with  invited  guests.  The  formal  exercises  of  re- 
interment began  with  a prayer  by  Bishop  Nelson.  Then 
the  remains  were  placed  in  a chamber  specially  prepared 
for  them  underneath  the  flag-stones  on  the  south  side 
of  the  monument.  The  artillerymen,  acting  as  pall-bear- 
ers, brought  up  the  receptacle  and  workmen  lowered  it 
into  the  vault. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  Mrs. 
Edward  Karow,  Regent  of  Savannah  Chapter,  1).  A.  R., 
unveiled  on  behalf  of  the  Chapter,  a handsome  bronze 
tablet,  embedded  in  the  monument  just  above  the  vault 
containing  General  Greene’s  remains.  The  design  of 
this  tablet  is  a wreath  of  laurel,  tied  at  the  top  with  rib- 
bon ; and  in  this  wreath  is  the  insignia  of  the  D.  A.  R., 
the  wheel  and  the  distaff,  while  underneath  is  this  in- 
scription : 

To  commemorate  the  reinterment  of  the  remains  of 
MAJOR-GENERAL  NATHANAEL  GREENE,  beneath 
this  shaft,  on  November  14,  19n2.  This  tablet  v ns 
erected  by  the  Savannah  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 
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Alderman  Robert  L.  Golding,  representing  the  mu- 
nicipality, accepted  the  tablet,  after  which  Governor  Kim- 
ball, of  Rhode  Island,  advanced  to  the  front  and  placed 
the  tribute  of  General  Greene’s  native  State  upon  the 
monument.  This  was  a large  wreath  of  bronze  galex, 
crossed  with  sycus  palms,  and  tied  with  purple  ribbons, 
on  which  were  embossed  in  gold  the  arms  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Standing  upon  a tripod,  the  wreath  occupied  a 
place  at  the  base  of  the  monument  throughout  the  cere- 
monies. Next,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  Hon.  Asa  Bird 
Gardiner,  L.  L.  D.,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  was  introduced  to  the  assemblage  and, 
in  a speech  replete  with  eloquence,  paid  a magnificent 
tribute  to  the  illustrious  soldier.  Bishop  Nelson  then 
pronounced  the  benediction. 


J 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Georgia’s  Great  Seals 


SIXCE  the  granting*  of  Georgia’s  Colonial  Charter, 
in  1752,  by  George  IT,  of  England,  for  whom  this 
State  was  named,  there  have  been  four  Great  Seals 
by  which  the  stamp  of  her  authority  has  been  affixed  to 
her  most  important  official  transactions : first,  the  Co- 
lonial Seal,  or  Seal  of  the  Trustees;  second,  the  Pro- 
vincial Seal,  or  Seal  of  the  Royal  Governors;  third,  the 
Great  Seal  of  1777 ; and,  fourth,  the  Great  Seal  of  1799. 
The  earliest  of  these  seals  was  used  for  a period  of 
twenty-one  years,  covering  the  administration  of  Geor- 
gia’s Colonial  affairs  by  the  official  Board  of  Trustees. 
Both  the  Provincial  Seal  and  the  Great  Seal  of  1777  were 
likewise  used  for  approximately  the  same  length  of  time. 
But  the  Great  Seal  of  1799  is  still  in  vogue,  linking  the 
Georgia  of  to-day  with  the  Georgia  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  putting  us  in  touch  with  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  American  Revolution. 


The  Colonial  Seal  of  Georgia,  on  its  reverse  side,  bore 
the  famous  motto  adopted  by  the  Trustees— 4 kXon  Sibi 
Sed  Aliis,”  the  meaning  of  which  is,  “Not  for  ourselves 
but  for  others.”  It  also  pictured  silk  worms  in  the  va- 
rious stages  of  labor.  Efforts  to  find  a clear  print  of 
this  side  of  Georgia’s  first  Seal  have  been  fruitless.  How- 
ever, there  are  numerous  impressions  of  the  obverse  side, 
which  represents  two  figures  resting  upon  urns;  while 
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out  of  these  urns  proceed  streams  typifying  the  rivers 
which  then  formed  the  Colony’s  upper  and  lower  bounda- 
ries, viz.,  the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha.  In  the 
hands  of  each  figure  is  a spade,  suggesting  agriculture 
as  the  chief  employment  of  the  settlers.  Further  in  the 
background  is  seated  the  Genius  of  the  Colony,  with  her 
left  hand  resting  upon  a cornucopia,  a spear  in  her  right 
hand  and  a liberty  cap  on  her  head.  Behind  this  figure 
rises  a tree  above  which  is  inscribed  the  legend:  “Colonia 
Georgia  Augeat” — “May  the  Colony  of  Georgia  Wax 
Strong.”  This  face  of  the  Seal — or  the  Great  Seal  prop- 
er— was  used  in  attesting  legislative  acts,  deeds,  and  com- 
missions, while  the  opposite  face  formed  the  common  seal, 
used  in  attesting  order,  certificates,  and  ordinary  con- 
veyances of  land. ' The  original  Seal  of  the  Trustees  is 
still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  in  London. 


When  Georgia  became  a Province,  the  old  Seal  of 
the  Trustees  was  superceded  by  the  new  Seal  of  the 
Province,  approved  by  his  majesty  on  June  21, 1751.  The 
design  was  as  follows : On  one  face  a figure  repre- 
senting the  Genius  of  the  Colony  offering  a skein  of  silk 
to  his  majesty,  with  the  motto,  “Iiinc  Laudem  Sperate 
Coloni,”  and  this  inscription  around  the  circumference: 
“Segillium  Provinciae  Nostrae  Georgiae  in  America.” 
On  the  other  side  appeared  his  majesty’s  arms,  together 
with  his  crown,  garter,  and  supporters,  and  this  inscrip- 
tion : “Georgius  II,  Dei  Gratia,  Magnae  Britanniae,  Fran- 
ciae  et  Hibernia  Bex,  Fidei  Defensor,  Brunswici  et  Lun- 
eburgi  Dux,  Sacri  Bomani  Imperii  Archi  Thesaurius  et 
Princeps  Elector.”* 


But  this  emblem  of  authority  was  likewise  discarded 
when  Georgia  became  a State.  Following  the  separation 


•Jones,  Vol.  I,  p.  97,  History  of  Georgia. 
•Jones,  Vol.  I,  p.  462,  History  of  Georgia. 
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of  the  Province  from  the  Crown  of  England,  a convention 
to  be  held  in  Savannah  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October 
1776  was  called  by  the  General  Congress  over  which  Arch- 
ibald Bulloch  presided.  For  nearly  four  months  this 
august  body  remained  almost  constantly  in  session;  and, 
on  February  5,  1777,  Georgia’s  first  State  Constitution 
was  adopted,  known  as  the  Constitution  of  1777.  The 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  adopted  by  this  convention  is 
thus  described:  “On  one  side  a scroll. whereon  shall  be 
engraved  ‘The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia’  and 
the  motto  ‘Pro  Bono  Publico’;  on  the  other  side  an  ele- 
gant house  and  other  buildings,  fields  of  corn,  and  mead- 
ows covered  with  sheep  and  cattle;  a river  running 
through  the  same,  with  a ship  under  full  sail;  and  the 
motto,  ‘ Pens  Nobis  Haec  Otia  Fecit,’  ”* 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  description 
there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  silk  industry,  which 
entered  so  largely  into  the  dreams  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  Province  and  which  the  Trustees  of  Georgia  did 
so  much  to  encourage,  but  without  success.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  mulberry  trees  was  at  first  quite  general.  It 
seemed  that  every  one  in  the  Colony  was  eager  for  the 
experiment.  But  the  soil  of  the  Georgia  lowlands  was  ill- 
adapted  to  the  raising  ot*  silk-worms,  out  of  which  it 
was  hoped  that  millions  of  pounds  sterling  might  event- 
ually be  realized.  Before  many  years  elapsed,  the  faith- 
ful Salzburgers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fbenezer  were 
the  only  ones  who  still  persevered  in  a fruitless  effort  to 
place  the  industry  upon  a remunerative  basis.  Due  to 
the  frugality  of  these  German  settlers,  they  succeeded  for 
a while  in  making  the  culture  of  silk-worms  pay,  but 
eventually  they  too  became  discouraged;  and  thus  ended 
in  failure  the  Utopian  project  of  the  Trustees  to  clothe 
the  nobility  of  England  with  American  silk. 

Georgia’s  present  Great  Seal  was  authorized  by  the 
< institutional  Convention  of  17l'S,  but  was  not  adopted 


'Jones,  Vol.  If,  p.  258,  History  of  Georgia. 
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until  February  8,  1799,  and,  except  for  a brief  period 
during  the  days  of  Reconstruction,  it  has  been  constantly 
in  use  for  more  than  a hundred  years.  On  account  of 
its  extreme  age,  it  now  makes  a very  indistinct  impres- 
sion and  needs  to  be  retouched  by  the  skillful  hand  of 
the  engraver.  It  consists  of  two  solid  plates  of  silver, 
each  of  which  is  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  by  two  inches 
and  a quarter  in  diameter.  The  Great  Seal  is  kept  by 
authority  of  law  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Ac- 
cording to  the  records,  it  was  first  used  on  July  4,  1799. 
The  following  description  of  the  Great  Seal  is  taken  ver- 
batim from  the  Code  of  Georgia/* 

“The  device,  on  one  side,  is  a view  of  the  seashore, 
with  a ship  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States  riding 
at  anchor  near  a wharf,  receiving  on  board  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  and  bales  of  cotton,  emblematic  of  the  exports 
of  this  State;  at  a small  distance  a boat,  landing  from 
the  interior  of  the  State,  with  hogsheads,  etc.,  on  board, 
representing  the  internal  traffic,  in  the  back  part  of 
the  same  side  a man  in  the  act  of  plowing,  and  at  a small 
distance  a flock  of  sheep  in  different  pastures,  shaded 
by  a flourishing  tree;  the  motto  thereon:  ‘ Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  1799.  ’ ” 

“The  device  on  the  other  side  is  three  pillars,  sup- 
porting an  arch,  with  the  word  “Constitution”  engraven 
within  the  same,  emblematic'  of  the  Constitution,  sup- 
ported by  the  three  departments  of  government,  viz., 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive— the  first  pillar  hav- 
ing engraven  on  it  “Wisdom,”  the  second  “Justice,”  the 
third  “Moderation;”  on  the  right  of  the  last  pillar  a 
man  standing  with  a drawn  sword,  representing  the  aid 
of  the  military  in  defence  of  the  Constitution;  the  motto, 
‘State  of  Georgia,  1799. ’ ” 

When  the  present  Great  Seal  of  the  State  was  adop- 
ted, in  1799,  tobacco  furnished  the  chief  agricultural  crop 
of  the  State  and  there  were  numerous  warehouses  erected 
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for  the  inspection  of  the  plant,  but  with  the  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  cotton  gradually  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  tobacco,  until  the  cultivation  of  the 
latter  was  finally  discontinued. 


To  use  the  Great  Seal,  wax  is  rolled  out  into  thin 
wafers.  Gilt  paper,  cut  circular  in  form,  the  exact  size 
of  the  die,  with  serrated  edges,  is  next  laid  upon  each 
side  of  the  wax  wafer ; and,  at  the  same  time,  ribbons  are 
inserted  between  the  wafer  and  the  paper  discs.  This 
clone,  the  wafer  is  then  placed  between  the  plates  of  the 
die  and  stamped  tightly,  leaving*  the  devices  imprinted 
on  either  side  of  the  soft  wax  and  revealed,  like  an  en- 
graving, on  the  gilded  paper,  which  is  attached  by  nar- 
row ribbons  to  the  document  of  state,  forming  what  is 
known  as  a wax  pendant. 

The  custom  of  attaching  seals  of  this  character  to 
official  documents  is  extremely  ancient,  dating  back  to  the 
earliest  manuscripts  of  record  in  the  oldest  States  of 
the  Union.  Since  then  a method  of  stamping  which  cuts 
an  impression  in  the  paper  to  be  attested  has  come  into 
general  vogue,  and  the  use  of  the  wax  wafer  by  means 
of  ribbons,  in  the  manner  above  described,  has  become 
obsolete.  Georgia  is  the  only  State  which  still  adheres  to 
this  antiquated  custom,  and  the  unwillingness  of  our  law- 
makers to  adopt  the  new  method  is  only  an  expression 
of  the  conservative  spirit  which  has  always  character- 
ized the  typical  Georgian.  The  influence  of  patriotic  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  State  is  also  a tremendous 
factor  in  keeping  the  Great  Seal  in  use.  But  (’apt.  B.  F. 
Johnson,  the  veteran  chief-clerk  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  not  controlled  entirely  by  sentiment  on  this 
subject.  It  takes  him  on  an  average  of  twenty  minutes 
to  attach  the  Great  Seal  to  each  document  which  he  at- 
tests; and  though  he  venerates  the  old  heirloom  which 
for  years  past  lias  been  his  peculiar  charge  he  neverthe- 
less belongs  to  the  vanguard  of  progress  and  is  a stout 
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apostle  of  reform.  He  favors  placing  the  Great  Seal  on 
the  retired  list,  but  wishes  to  see  it  safeguarded  and  pre- 
served in  a manner  worthy  of  its  historic  associations. 

As  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  Great  Seal  is  used, 
there  is  a lack  of  correct  information  even  on  the  part 
of  some  who  are  supposed  to  be  well  informed.  It  is 
not  used  on  all  papers,  issuing  from  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office,  but  only  on  documents  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  such  as  charters,  land-grants,  and  commissions 
to  public  servants,  including  Governors,  State  House  offi- 
cials, Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  and  Solicitors  Gen- 
eral. It  is  also  used  in  attesting  all  interstate  and  in- 
ternational documents.  Every  paper  going  out  of  the 
State,  for  which  Georgia’s  official  attestation  is  required, 
must  carry  the  Great  Seal;  but  for  ordinary  official  trans- 
actions wliat  is  known  as  the  seal  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  employed. 


When  Georgia  gave  her  allegiance  to  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America  in  1861,  she  continued  to  use  the 
Great  Seal,  but  adopted  a slight  modification  of  the  Seal 
of  Secretary  of  State,  inserting  the  date  “1861”  imme- 
diately under  the  arch  of  the  Constitution,  while  the 
date  “1776”  was  retained  underneath  the  pillars.  This 
Seal  is  still  used  in  the  State  Department.  There  is 
only  one  plate  to  the  Seal  of  Secretary  of  State;  that 
of  three  pillars  supporting  the  Constitutional  arch,  each 
bearing  its  appropriate  motto,  “Wisdom,”  “Justice” 
and  “Moderation.” 


In  an  old  issue  of  the  Louisville  Gazette,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1799,  Governor  Joseph  M.  Brown,  during  his 
second  term  of  office,  found  an  executive  order,  signed 
by  Thomas  Johnson,  Secretary  to  Governor  James  Jack- 
son.  It  calls  upon  artists  throughout  the  world  to  sub- 
mit drawings  for  the  proposed  new  Great  Seal  of  the 
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State,  an  outline  sketch  of  which  was  furnished,  in  terms 
of  the  Act  approved  February  8,  1799;  and  to  supply  an 
adequate  incentive  to  genius,  the  sum  of  $30  was  offered 
as  a premium.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  draw- 
ings were  to  be  lodged  in  the  Executive  office  at  Louis- 
ville, on  or  before  the  20th  of  April,  1799.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  ordered  that  proposals  be  submitted  by  the 
same  date  for  making  and  engraving  the  device;  and 
July  3,  1799,  was  fixed  as  a limit  within  which  to  com- 
plete the  contract. 

Governor  Brown  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
copies  of  the  Louisville  Gazette  for  subsequent  dates; 
and,  in  an  issue  of  the  paper,  dated  March  7,  1799,  he 
found  this  paragraph,  the  statement  contained  in  which 
throws  an  important  side-light  upon  the  history  of  the 
Great  Seal.  The  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

“We  understand  that  the  device  approved  of  by  the  Governor  for 
the  Great  Seal  of  this  State  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Sturges,  the  state  sur- 
veyor-general. The  most  elegant  drawing  sent  to  the  Executive  De- 
partment was  performed  by  Mr.  Charles  Frazer,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
which  we  are  assured  would  have  obtained  the  premium  had  he  not 
through  mistake  placed  all  the  figures  on  one  side  instead  of  making 
a reverse.  This  young  artist  we  are  informed  is  but  sixteen  years  of 
age — his  genius  is  great,  and  deserves  encouragement.  Several  other 
handsome  performances  were  sent  to  the  Executive. 

In  a still  later  issue  of  the  same  paper,  Governor 
Brown  completed  his  quest  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  Great  Seal  by  discovering  the  full  name  and  title 
of  the  designer,  in  a card  announcing  his  business — Dan- 
iel Sturges,  Surveyor-General.  It  is  late  in  the  dav  to 
bestow  upon  the  designer  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Georgia 
the  honor  to  which  he  is  undeniably  entitled.  But  justice 
often  lags.  The  historic  page  is  full  of  tardy  recogni- 
tions; and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a century,  Geor- 
gia, with  the  help  of  an  honored  Governor,  removes  the 
dust  which  has  long  rested  upon  one  of  her  brightest 
names.  Hereafter  let  no  one  forget  to  honor  this  pio- 
neer Georgian  to  whose  artistic  genius  is  due  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Commonwealth. 


i\U  i 
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Contrary  to  the  general  impression  which  prevails 
in  Georgia,  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  has  never  been 
carried  beyond  the  State  limits.  Historians  have  erred 
in  attributing*  to  Governor  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  a rescue 
of  Georgia’s  precious  heir-loom  from  the  hands  of  mil- 
itary usurpers.  The  episode  in  which  Governor  Jenkins 
figured  is  not  underrated.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  chapters  in  the  history  of  a troubled  era.  But 
the  instrument  of  office  which  Governor  Jenkins  bore 
into  exile  was  not  the  Great  Seal- of  Georgia,  but  the  Seal 
of  the  Executive  Department;  and  it  was  a facsimile  of 
this  Seal,  executed  in  gold,  with  the  inscription,  “In 
Arduis  Fidelis,”  which  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
awarded  to  the  noble  old  Roman  for  his  fidelity  in  safe- 
guarding Georgia’s  honor. 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  remained  in  the  custody 
of  Hon.  Nathan  C.  Barnett  throughout  the  entire  period 
known  as  the  Carpet  Bag  regime.  To  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Georgia,  Col. 
Barnett  secretly  removed  it  from  the  State  Capitol  to 
his  home  in  Milledgeville,  where  he  buried  it  under  the 
house  at  dead  of  night.  He  shared  the  secret  with  no 
one  except  his  wife,  whom  he  took  into  liis  confidence 
so  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  it  might  be  restored  to 
the  State  when  the  proper  time  arrived. 

As  soon  as  General  Sherman  reached  Milledgeville, 
which  was  then  the  seat  of  government,  he  caused  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  be  arrested  and  ordered  him  to  sur- 
render the  Great  Seal.  But  Col.  Barnett  refused  to  do 
so,  stating  that  if  death  were  the  only  alternative,  he 
chose  rather  to  forfeit  his  life  than  to  betray  his  trust. 
He  was  put  into  prison;  but  the  efforts  of  his  tormentors 
to  extort  from  him  any  information  concerning  the  hiding 
place  of  the  revered  relic  were  fruitless.  He  remained 
obdurate.  There  was  no  attempt  at  actual  torture  to 
force  him  into  submission,  though  he  was  equal  even  to 
this  test. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  his  majestic  bearing  and 
resolute  spirit  overawed  his  inquisitors,  for  mentally  and 
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physically  he  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  a giant  both 
in  statue  and  in  strength.  Like  the  heroic  old  Scotch  re- 
former, no  fear  of  death  ever  made  him  quail  before  the 
face  of  mortal  man.  When  Georgia  resumed  her  right- 
ful place  in  a Union  of  equal  sovereignties,  Col.  Barnett 
restored  the  Great  Seal.  For  a period  of  nearly  four  de 
cades,  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  beloved 
by  every  one  who  knew  him  and  at  each  successive  elec- 
tion he  was  practically  without  opposition  at  the  polls. 
When  eighty  years  whitened  the  locks  of  Col.  Barnett, 
his  towering  figure  was  still  unbent.  It  was  like  his 
robust  character.  Peace  to  his  ashes! 


With  the  advent  of  Reconstruction,  when  the  Carpet 
Bag  element  sought  to  reorganize  Georgia,  a second  ef- 
fort was  made  to  unearth  the  Great  Seal.  Some  pre- 
tence of  legal  form  was  needed  to  give  authority  to  fraud- 
ulent transactions.  But  failing  in  this  repeated  attempt 
to  obtain  the  emblem  of  Georgia’s  sovereignty,  resort 
was  made  to  subterfuge  and  an  imitation  seal  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  instrument.  The  utmost  skill 
was  employed  in  an  effort  to  counterfeit  the  Great  Seal. 
No  expense  was  spared  by  the  Bullock  administration. 
But  when  the  contrivance  was  finished,  it  bore  upon  its 
reverse  side  the  bar  sinister.  At  first  the  difference  was 
not  detected;  but  this  wonderful  likeness  was  planned 
by  an  avenging  Nemesis.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
fraudulent  character  of  the  Seal  was  brought  to  light, 
for  the  soldier  standing  between  the  pillars,  “Justice” 
and  “Moderation,”  held  his  sword  in  his  left  hand, 
whereas,  in  the  original,  he  held  it  in  his  right  hand.  Thus, 
with  laughing  irony,  fate  exposed  the  artful  deception 
and,  in  a measure  at  least,  thwarted  the  nefarious  de- 
signs of  the  Reconstructionists. 


So  much  for  the  history  of  Georgia’s  Great  Seal.  It 
was  probably  cast  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  There  is  nothing 
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in  the  records  to  warrant  a positive  statement  upon  this 
point,  but  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Philip 
Cook,  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  came  from  the  Pal- 
metto metropolis.  In  1868  a resolution  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  have  the  Great  Seal  re-engraved,  but  doubtless  at 
the  time  there  were  no  funds  in  the  Treasury  available 
for  this  purpose.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  resolution  was 
not  carried  into  effect,  and  to  this  day  it  remains  a dead 
letter  upon  the  statute  book.  Mr.  Cook  has  recently 
called  executive  attention  to  this  unfulfilled  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  perhaps  in  the  near  future  our 
lawmakers  will  do  themselves  the  honor  and  Georgia  the 
justice  of  restoring  the  Great  Seal. 


CHAPTER  V 


Georgia  Issues  the  First  Patent  for  a Steamboat 


N February  1,  1788,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 


General  Assembly  at  Augusta  conferring  upon 


two  inventors,  Isaac  Briggs  and  William  Long- 
street,  exclusive  patent  rights  for  a term  of  fourteen 
years,  to  a steam  engine,  constructed  by  them  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation.  There  are  certain  things,  in  regard 
to  this  legislative  act,  which  give  it  a peculiar  interest 
to  students  of  American  history.  In  the  first  place,  it 
constitutes  the  only  patent  ever  issued  by  the  State  of 
Georgia.  At  this  time,  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  still  in  vogue,  but  within  a few  months  a new  cen- 
tral government  was  organized,  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  1787,  after  which  the  right  to  issue  patents 
became  a special  prerogative  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  furthermore  observe  that  the  date  of  this 
patent  is  anterior,  by  nearly  two  full  decades,  to  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  made  by  Robert  Fulton  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  in  1807.  It  was  also  the  first  patent  for  a 
steamboat  ever  granted.  Just  what  part  Isaac  Briggs 
took  in  the  construction  of  this  pioneer  steamboat  is 
unknown;  but  tradition  credits  William  Longstreet  with 
a series  of  experiments  on  the  Savannah  River,  extend- 
ing over  a period  of  twenty  years.  The  proposition  at 
tirst  excited  only  ridicule.  As  an  indication  of  this 
popular  attitude,  the  musty  old  volume  in  which  the  pat- 
ent is  recorded  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  contains 
this  entry,  on  the  first  page  of  the  index:  “Briggs  and 
Longstreet:  Steam  Nothing,  -4b.”  On  the  page  thus 
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indicated  in  Book  “C,”  Bills  of  Sale  and  Deeds  of  Gift, 
this  earliest  patent  for  a steamboat  is  recorded  as  fol- 
lows : 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF 

BRIGGS’  AND  LONGSTEEET’S  STEAM  ENGINE;  FOR  THE 

EXCLUSIVE  USE  OF  WHICH  A PRIVILEGE  WAS  GRANTED 

TO  THE  INVENTORS,  FOR  FOURTEEN  YEARS,  BY  AN  ACT 

OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  PASSED  AT  AUGUSTA,  THE  FIRST 

DAY  OF  FEBRUARY,  1783. 

This  engine  consists  of  a Boiler,  two  Cylinders  and  a Condenser,  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner,  viz. : 

THE  BOILER 

Consists  of  two  metallic  vessels,  globular,  or  nearly  so,  placed  one 
within  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  a small  interstice  between,  in  which 
interstice  the  boiling  water  is  contained.  The  inner  vessel  contains  the  fuel, 
the  flame  of  which  passes  through  a spiral  flue  winding  round  the  out- 
side of  the  outer  vessel  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  steam  is  con- 
veyed by  a pipe  from  the  boiler  into  an  interstice  between 

THE  TWO  CYLINDERS, 

Which  are  placed,  horizontally,  one  within  the  other,  from  whence 
it  is  admitted  alternately  into  each  end  of  the  inner  cylinder,  in  which 
it  impels  a piston  to  vibrate  both  ways  with  equal  force.  It  is  also 
admitted  alternately  to  pass  from  each  end  of  the  inner  cylinder  (all 
the  communications,  to  and  from  which,  are  opened  and  shut  by  a 
single  cock)  by  means  of  pipes  into 

THE  CONDENSER, 

Which  is  a metallic  vessel  having  a large  surface  iri  contact  with 
cold  water.  The  condensed  steam  or  warm  water  is  drawn  out  of  it 
by  a pump. 

I.  BRIGGS, 

WM.  LONGSTREET. 

Recorded  30th  Jan.  1789. 

When  the  renowned  inventor,  James  Watt,  in  1774, 
perfected  a patent  which  embodied  the  essential  features 
of  the  modern  steam-engine,  an  effort  to  apply  its  prin- 
ciples to  navigation  followed  at  once.  Simultaneously, 
in  various  places,  men  with  a genius  for  mechanics  he- 
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gan  to  make  experiments.  James  Rumsey,  on  the  Ohio, 
in  1784,  and  John  Fitch,  on  the  Delaware,  in  1785,  both 
succeeded  in  obtaining*  definite  and  brilliant  results. 
However,  it  may  be  gravely  doubted  if  either  of  these 
pioneer  inventors  forestalled  William  Longstreet.  The 
Georgian  was  probably  engaged  in  experimenting  with 
his  steamboat  on  the  Savannah  River,  for  some  time  be- 
fore receiving  his  patent  from  the  State,  in  1788;  and  he 
continued  for  years  thereafter  to  improve  his  inven- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  making  it  commercially  successful. 
There  were  still  others  who,  at  this  early  date,  were  ac- 
tive in  this  same  line  of  endeavor.  But,  while  they 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  steam  navigation,  they 
came  short  of  the  coveted  goal.  Dame  Fortune  eluded 
them  at  every  turn;  and  it  was  reserved  finally  for  Rob- 
ert Fulton,  a New  Yorker,  with  his  little  boat,  the  Cler- 
mont, on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  1807,  to 
overtake  the  fleet  wings  of  the  fickle  goddess. 


CHAPTER  VI 


President  Washington's  Georgia  Visit:  the  Diary 
of  His  Trip 


OX  March  21,  1791,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, President  Washington  left  Philadelphia  on 
a tour  of  the  Southern  States.  Besides  his  “char- 
iot,” drawn  by  four  horses,  the  outfit  for  the  journey 
included  a light  two-horse  wagon  which  carried  the  bag- 
gage, four  saddle  horses,  and  a “led”  horse,  provided 
for  his  convenience,  in  the  event  he  desired  to  ride 
horseback.  He  was  accompanied  by  Major  Jackson,  and 
five  servants,  to-wit:  a valet  de  chambre,  a postilion,  a 
coachman  and  two  footmen.  The  presidential  party  en- 
countered rough  roads,  soon  after  leaving  the  capital. 
En  route  to  Georgia,  he  visited  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Wednesday  night,  May  11,  1791,  he 
spent  with  Judge  Heyward,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River.  From  this  point  the  narrative  will  be 
continued  in  the  President’s  own  language,  copied  ver- 
batim from  the  diary  of  his  trip,  the  original  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  Washington, 
I).  C.  Here  is  the  record,  entered  with  the  greatest  care 
in  the  President’s  own  familiar  hand-writing: 


“Thursday  12th.  By  5 o’clock  we  set  out  from  Judge  Heywmrd’s 
and  road  to  I’urisburgh,  22  miles  to  breakfast.  At  that  place  I ■was  met 
by  Messrs.  Jones,  Coin.  Habersham,  Mr.  John  Houston,  Genl.  McIntosh 
and  Mr.  Clay,  a comee.  from  the  city  of  Savanna  to  conduct  me  thither — 
Boats  also  were  ordered  there  bv  them  for  my  accommodation;  among 
which  a handsome  8 oared  barge  rowed  by  8 American  Captns.  at- 


. 
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tended. — In  my  way  down  the  River,  I called  upon  Mrs.  Green,  the 
Widow  of  the  deceased  Genl.  Green  (at  a place  called  Mulberry  Grove). 

I asked  her  how  she  did — At  this  place  (2  miles  from  Purisburgh)  my 
horses  and  carriages  were  landed,  and  had  12  miles  further  by  land  to - 
Savanna — The  wind  & tide  being  against  us,  it  wras  6 o’clock  before 
we  reached  the  city  where  we  were  received  under  every  demonstration 
that  could  be  given  of  joy  & respect. — We  were  seven  hours  in  making 
the  passage,  which  is  often  performed  in  4,  tho  the  computed  distance 
is  25  miles' — 1 Hums,  at  night.  I was  conducted  by  the  Mayor  & Wardens 
to  very  good  lodgings  which  had  been  provided  for  the  occasion  and 
partook  of  a public  dinner  given  by  the  Citizens  at  the  Coffee  Room.  - 

“Friday  13th.  Dined  with  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  at  a public 
dinner  given  at  the  same  place — and  In  the  evening  wmnt  to  a dancing 
assembly  at  which  there  was  about  ,100  well  dressed  &•  handsome  ladies. 

“Saturday  14th.  A little  after  G o’clock,  in  Company  with  Genl. 
McIntosh,  Genl.  Wayne,  the  Mayor  and  many  others  (principal  Gentle- 
men of  the  city)  I visited  the  city  and  the  attack  & defence  of  it  in 
the  year  1779,  under  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  the  United 
States,,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Estaing  & Genl.  Lincoln — To  form 
an  opinion  of  the  attack  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  app>earanc-e  of  the  ground  by  the  cutting  aw'ay 
of  the  woods  &c,  is  hardly  to  be  done  with  justice  to  the  subject;  espe- 
cially as  there  is  remaining  scarcely  any  of  the  defences — Dined  today 
with  a number  of  Citizens  (not  less  than  200)  in  an  elegant  Bower 
erected  for  the  occasion  on  the  Bank  of  the  River  below  the  Town — 
in  the  evening  there  was  a tolerable  good  display  of  fire-works. 

“Sunday  15.  After  morning  service  and  receiving  a number  of  visits 
from  the  most  respectable  ladies  of  the  place  (as  wras  the  case  yester- 
day) I set  out  for  Augusta.  Escorted  beyd  the  limits  of  the  city  by  most 
of  the  Gentlemen  in  it.  and  dining  at  Mulberry  Grove  the  gest  of  Mrs. 
Green — lodged  at  one  Spencer’s — distant  15  miles. 

“Savanna  stands  on  what  may  be  called  high  ground  for  this  Coun- 
try— It  is  extremely  Sandy,  w'di  makes  the  walking  very  disagreeable; 
k the  houses  uncomfortable  in  watra  and  windy  weather,  as  they  are 
filled  with  dust  whenever  these  happen— -The  towm  on  3 sides  is  sur- 
rounded with  cultivated  Rice  fields  winch  have  a rich  and  luxuriant 
appearance.  On  the  4th  or  backside  it  is  a fine  sand — The  harbour 
is  said  to  be  very  good  & often  filled  with  square  rigged  vessels,  but 
tliere  is  a bar  below  over  whick  not  more  than  12  water  can  be  brot 
except  at  sprg  tides — The  tide  does  not  flow  above  12  or  14  miles  above 
the  City  though  the  River  is  swelled  by  it  more  than  double  that  dis- 
tance— Rice  and  Tobacco  (the  last  of  wch  is  greatly  increasing)  are  the 
principal  exports — Lumber  & Indigo  are  Gso  exported  hat  the  latter  is 
0,1  the  decline,  and  it  is  supposed  by  Hemp  & Cotton — Ship  timber,  viz. 
five  Oak  & Cedar  is  (and  may  be  more  so)  valuable  in  the  exptn. 
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“Monday  16tli.  Breakfasted  at  Bussells — 15  miles  from  Spancer’s-™ 
dined  at  Garnet’s  19  miles  further  & lodged  at  Pierces  8'  miles  more; 
in  all — 42  miles  today. 

“Tuesday  17th.  Breakfasted  at  Spinners  17  miles — dined  at  Lam- 
berts 13 — and  lodged  at  Waynesborough  (well  was  coming  6 miles  out 
of  our  way)  14.  in  all  43  miles — Waynesborough  v is  a small  place 
but  the  Seat  of  Burkes  County — G or  8 dwelling  houses  is  all  it  con- 
tains;— an  attempt  is  making  (without  much  apparent  effect)  to  estab- 
lish an  academy  at  it,  as  is  the  ease  also  in  all  the  Counties. 

“Wednesday  1.8th.  Breakfasted  at  Tuleher’s,  15  miles  from  Waynes- 
borough; and  within  4 miles  of  Augusta;  met  the  Governor  (Telfair), 
Judge  Walton,  the  Attorney  Genl.  and  most  of  the  principal  Gentlemen 
of  the  place;  by  whom  I was  escorted  into  the  Town  & reed  undeT  a 
discharge  of  Artillery — the  distance  I came  today  was  about  32  miles — 
Dined  with  a large  Company  at  the  Governors,  & drank  tea  there  with 
many  well  dressed  ladies. 

“The  road  from  Savanna  to  Augusta  is  for  the  most  part  through 
Pine  barrens;  but  more  uneven  than  I had  been  accustomed  to  since 
leaving  Petersburg  in  Virginia,  especially  after  riding  about  30  miles 
from  the  City  of  that  name;  and  here  & there  indeed  a piece  of  Oak 
land  is  passed  on  this  Boad  but  of  small  extent  & by  no  means  of  the 
first  quality. 

“Thursday  19th.  Beceived  & answered  an  address  from  the  Citizens 
of  Augusta; — dined  with  a large  Company  at  their  Court  Ho — and  went 
to  an  assembly  in  the  evening  at  the  Academy;  at  which  there  were 
between  GO  & 70  well  dressed  ladies. 

“Friday  20th.  Viewd  the  Buins  or  rather  small  Bemns  of  the  Works 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  British  during  the  War  and  taken  by 
the  Americans — Also  the  falls  which  are  about  2 miles  above  the  Town; 
and  the  Town  itself. — These  falls  (as  they  are  called)  are  nothing  more 
than  rapids — They  are  passable  in  their  present  state  by  boats  wTitli 
skillful  hands  but  may  at  very  small  expense  be  improved  by  removing 
a few  rocks  only  to  straighten  the  passage — Above  them  there  is  a 
good  boat  navigation  for  many  miles;  by  which  the  produce  may  be  & 
in  some  measure  is  transported — At  this  place,  i.  e.  the  falls,  the  good 
lands  begin;  & enc-rease  in  quality  to  the  westward  & no.  ward.  All 
below  them  except  the  interval  lands  on  the  Bivers  and  Bice  Swamps 
which  extend  from  them,  the  whole  country  is  a Pine  barren — The  town 
of  Augusta  is  well  laid  out  with  wide  & spacious  streets — It  stands  on 
a large  area  of  a perfect  plane  but  is  not  yet  thickly  built  tho  surpris- 
ingly so  foT  the  time;  for  in  1.783  there  "were  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  houses;  now  there  are  not  less  than — containing  about — souls  of 
which — are  blacks.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a large  Town  being  at  the  head 
of  the  present  navigation  & a fine  country  back  of  it  for  support,  which 
is  settling  very  fast  by  Tobacco  planters — The  culture  of  which  article 
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is  increasing  very  fast  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  principal  export  from 
the  State;  and  from  this  part  of  it,  it  certainly  will  be  so. 

( 1 Augusta,  though  it  covers  more  ground  than  Savanna,  does  not 
contain  as  many  Inhabitants,  the  latter  having  by  the  late  census  be- 
tween 14  and  1500  hundred  whites  and  about  800  blacks. 

11  Dined  at  a private  dinner  with  Govr.  Telfair  today;  and  gave  him 
dispatches  for  the  Spanish  Govr  of  East  Florida,  respecting  the  Counte- 
nance given  by  that  Governt  to  the  fugitive  Slaves  of  the  Union — 
wch  dispatches  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Seagrove,  Collector  at  St. 
Marys,  who  was  requested  to  be  the  bearer  of  them,  and  instructed  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  these  evils,  and  if  possible 
for  the  restoration  of  the  property — especially  of  those,  slaves  wch  had 
gone  off  since  the  orders  of  the  Spanish  Court  to  discountenance  this 
practice  of  reeg.  them. 

li  Saturday  21.  Left  Augusta  about  6 o’clock  and  takg  leave  of 
the  Governor  & principal  Gentlemen  of  the  place  at  the  Bridge  over 
Savanna  River  where  they  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  I proceeded 
in  Company  with  Coins  Hampton  and  Taylor  k Mr.  Lithgow,  a com- 
mittee from  Columbia  (who  had  come  to  meet  & conduct  me  to  that 
pku-e)  & a Mr.  Jameson  from  the  Village  of  Granby  on  my  Rout — 
Lined  at  a house  about  20  miles  from  Augusta  and  lodged  at  one  Oden 
about  20  miles  further.” 
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CHAPTER  VII 


General  Elijah  Clarke’s  Trans-Oconee  Republic 


HXEEAL  Elijah  Clarke  was  undoubtedlv  a patriot. 


But  during  the  last  years  of  Ills  life  the  old  sol- 


dier’s fame  as  a fighter  was  somewhat  eclipsed 
by  an  enterprise,  the  precise  nature  of  which  was  not 
perhaps  fully  understood  by  his  critics.  At  any  rate,  its 
collapse  exposed  him  to  consequences  which  failure  in- 
variably entails.  His  purpose  was  to  organize  an  inde- 
pendent civil  government  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oconee 
River,  a domain  of  country  still  occupied  by  the  Indians. 
But,  in  justice  to  the  stern  old  warrior,  it  must  be  said 
that  he  fully  expected,  when  the  proper  time  came,  to 
annex  this  republic  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 

General  Clarke  was  weary  of  incessant  troubles  along 
the  exposed  frontier.  To  put  an  effectual  quietus  upon 
the  Indians  and  to  solve  by  the  sword  a problem  which 
was  dark  with  menace  to  the  peace  of  thousands,  became* 
his  fixed  resolve;  and,  while  it  was  born  of  a sudden  im- 
pulse, it  gripped  him  with  the  power  of  a divine  inspi- 
ration. Trained  in  the  use  of  weapons,  he  preferred, 
like  a true  frontiersman,  to  argue  a disputed  point  by  re- 
sort to  arms  rather  than  by  appeal  to  reason.  Besides, 
during  the  unsettled  period  which  followed  the  Revolu- 
tion, force  was  still  a greater  power  than  law. 


But  the  entry  of  General  Clarke  upon  the  territory 
of  the  Indians  formed  no  part  of  liB  original  intentions. 
He  sought  in  the  beginning  an  altogether  different  object. 


1 
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When  the  French,  emissary,  Genet,  came  to  this  country, 

* * 7 7 * * 
in  1794,  to  arouse  popular  hostility  toward  Spain,  he 

found  General  Clarke  a sympathetic  listener.  More- 

oyer  the  latter,  whose  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  amounted 

to  an  obsession,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a 

commission  from  France  in  a campaign,  the  declared 

purpose  of  which  was  to  seize  Florida  and  to  recover 

Louisiana.  As  it  happened,  the  resources  granted  him 

for  this  purpose  were  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  scheme 

itself  proved  abortive ; but,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of 

an  organized  force,  on  the  borders  of  Georgia,  he  cast 

his  eyes  toward  the  fertile  lands  beyond  the  Oconee 

River;  and,  into  the  meshes  thus  invitingly  spread  by 

I the  tempter,  General  Clarke  fell. 

There  was  no  thought  of  treason  to  Georgia  involved 
I in  this  scheme  of  conquest.  But  he  acted  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  without  consulting  the  State  authorities,  and  in 
I bold  defiance  of  treaty  agreements.  Colonel  Absalom  H. 
I Chappell,  an  accurate  historian,  has  given  us  a full  ac- 
I count  of  the  whole  affair j and,  while  he  does  not  uphold 
| the  General’s  course,  he  acquits  him  of  any  wrongful 

I intent.  The  following  review  of  one  of  the  most  dra- 

| mafic  episodes  in  the  history  of  our  State  is  summarized 
| from  Colonel  Chappell’s  graphic  account.  After  giving 
I us  a sketch  of  Alexander  McGillivray,  the  wily  half- 
| breed  chief,  who  commanded  the  Creeks  at  this  time,  he 
I then  takes  up  General  Clarke.  Says  he : 


On  the  civilized  side  [i.  e.,  of  the  Oconee  War!,  there 
| was  also  a prominent  representative  character  whom  we 
I • should  not  overlook:  a nobly  meritorious  yet  unhappily, 
| before  the  end  of  his  career,  a somewhat  erring  soldier 
I and  patriot— General  Elijah  Clarke.  The  very  military 
| reputation  which  lie  had  brought  out  of  the  Revolution 
| made  him  the  man  to  whom  all  the  upper  new  settle-; 
I merits  looked  as  the  most  competent  of  leaders  and  the 
| most  fearless  of  fighters.  There  never  failed  to  come 
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trooping  to  him,  at  liis  bugle  call,  from  field  and  forest, 
bands  of  armed  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  would 
repel  incursions  and  pursue  and  punish  the  Hying  foe 
even  in  the  distant  recesses  of  his  wild  woods.  To  be 
forward  and  valiant  in  defending  the  settlements  from 
the  Indian  tomahawk  was,  in  those  days,  a sure  road  to 
lasting  gratitude  and  admiration. 

But  destiny,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  friend,  be- 
gan at  length  to  be  his  enemy  and  to  impel  General 
Clarke  into  improper  and  ill-starred  but  not  ill-meant 
courses.  His  first  error  was  in  lending  himself  to  the 
schemes  of  the  mischief-making  French  minister.  Genet ; 
his  next  in  setting  on  foot  the  Oconee  Bebellion,  as  it 
was  called — missteps,  both  of  which  were  owing  rather 
to  accidental  circumstances  at  the  particular  time  than 
to  any  intentional  wrongdoing  on  his  part. 

Genet  was  worthy  to  represent  such  a crew  as  the 
Jacobins  under  Robespierre;  and  he  became  drunk  with 
the  wild  unschooled  spirit  of  liberty.  Xowhere  did  he 
meet  with  more  encouragement  than  in  South  Carolina, 
due  to  the  Huguenot  element  in  the  south  of  the  State. 
The  strong  feeling  of  French  consanguinity  added  force 
to  the  universally  prevalent  sentiment  of  gratitude  to 
France  as  our  ally  in  the  Revolution.  General  Clarke’s 
strong  and  bold  nature  sympathized  with  France.  Genet 
wanted  to  seize  Florida  and  to  recover  Louisiana  from 
the  Spaniards.  He  therefore  presented  the  matter  to 
General  Clarke.  The  latter  was  not  a diplomat,  but  a 
frontiersman,  who  was  more  familiar  with  woods  than 
with  courts,  and  who  saw  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of 
international  complications.  lie  disliked  Spain  as  much 
as  he  loved  Georgia.  She  was  the  ancient  enemy  of  his 
State.  He  sought  to  render  a patriotic  service — for  which 
reason  lie  accepted  the  commission.* 


•Stevens  and  White  both  state  that  he  was  commissioned  a Major- 
General  in  the  French  Army,  with  a pay  of  $10,000,  but  neither  of  them 
cites  the  documentary  evidence  on  which  this  statement  is  based. 
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Commissions  for  subordinate  officers  were  likewise 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  was  given  money  and  means 
also,  but  in  too  limited  an  amount  for  so  great  an  enter- 
prise. His  authority  was  everywhere  recognized  by 
French  emissaries,  and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  St.  Mary’s, 
his  orders  were  obeyed  in  the  making  of  preparations. 
Men  thronged  to  him  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
fired  by  the  splendor  of  the  project  and  the  renown  of  the 
leader.  The  points  of  rendezvous  were  principally  along 
tlie  Oconee.  Nor  did  the  Indians  manifest  any  hostility 
toward  the  adventurers,  for  they  were  ancient  friends  of 
the  French,  with  whom  they  were  allied  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars. 

But  the  enterprise  never  reached  the  stage  where 
General  Clarke  was  to  stand  forth,  truncheon  in  hand, 
the  avowed  leader.  Washington’s  administration  was 
too  strong  and  vigilant  for  Genet.  Our  obligations  of 
neutrality  toward  Spain  were  fully  maintained.  The  re- 
call of  Genet  was  demanded.  Of  course,  the  consequences 
were  disastrous  to  General  Clarke.  He  was  left  standing, 
blank,  resourceless,  aimless,  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
wilderness. 


It  was  in  these  untoward  circumstances  that  General 
Clarke,  with  his  men,  in  May,  1794,  began  to  bestow’ 
thought  upon  the  Indian  territory,  where  already  they 
saw  themselves  quartered  in  arms.  Nor  did  they  think 
long  before  they  took  the  overstrong  resolution  of  seiz- 
ing upon  the  country  and  of  setting  up  for  themselves 
an  independent  government.  No  scruples  or  impedi- 
ments deterred  them.  To  a man,  they  regarded  the  coun- 
try as  lost  to  Georgia  by  the  perpetual  guarantee  made 
to  the  Indians  by  the  treaty  of  New  York.  A wwitten 
Constitution  -was  adopted.  General  Clarke  was  chosen 
<jivil  and  military  chief.  A Committee  of  Safety  was  or- 
ganized, with  law-making  functions.  But  whether  a name 
was  ever  bestowed  on  the  infant  State  or  whether  it  ex- 
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pired  without  baptism,  no  record  or  tradition  remains  to 
tell.  Nor  is  there  any  copy  of  the  Constitution  now  to  be 
found.  But  in  the  first  volume  of  the  American  State 
Papers  on  Indian  Affairs  there  is  preserved  a letter  from 
General  Clarke  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  dated  Fort 
Defiance,  September  5,  1794,  which  places'  beyond  doubt 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  other  facts  of 
organization.* 

The  new  trans-Oconee  Republic  was  too  splendid  a 
scheme  for  the  petty  numbers  and  resources  of  General 
Clarke’s  command.  Stevens,  in  liis  history  of  Georgia, 
has  mixed  matters.  He  represents  the  Oconee  War  as 
eventuating  in  the  French  project,  with  which  General 
Clarke  became  identified.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
failure  of  the  French  project  which  led  to  the  Oconee 
War. 

In  justification  of  General  Clarke’s  course  may  be 
pleaded  the  animosity  which  had  long  prevailed  between 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Creek  Indians.  The  latter 
had  been  the  allies  of  the  British.  In  the  treaty  of  Au- 
gusta, in  1783,  they  had  ceded  the  Oconee  lands,  but  had 
refused  to  let  Georgia  enjoy  them.  They  kept  no  faith; 
and,  during  the  very  next  year,  not  only  raised  the  war- 
whoop  again,  but  rushed  into  an  alliance  with  Spain. 
Later  they  were  parties  to  another  treaty,  by  which  they 
ceded  the  Tallassee  country,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
State,  only  to  repudiate  it  afterwards.  Both  at  Augusta 
and  at  Galphinton,  General  Clarke  had  been  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  Georgia.  He  was  actuated  less  by  the 
prevailing  land-greed  than  by  sagacious  statesmanship, 
and  he  looked  to  a permanent  preservation  of  peace  with 
the  Indians.  Still  another  treaty  had  been  signed  at 
Shoulder  Bone,  in  1876.  Yet  the  war  had  not  ceased. 


Such  was  the  status  of  affairs  when  the  new  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  launched  in  1789  and 

♦American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  Volume  I,  pp.  500-501,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Washington  called  to  the  helm.  It  was  barely  a year 
thereafter  that  the  treaty  of  New  York  was  consum- 
mated,  abrogating  the  other  treaties  and  buying  peace  at 
the  price  of  a retrocession  of  Tallassee,  in  addition  to 
a perpetual  guarantee  to  the  Indians,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  Georgia’s  paramount  rights. 
Yet  the  Indians  did  not  keep  even  this  treaty,  because 
it  did  not  concede  to  them  everything  else  which  they 
claimed. 

General  Clarke  was  speedily  overwhelmed  by  public- 
censure  and  total  discomfiture.  National  and  State  gov- 
ernments acted  in  concert  against  him  and  finally  put 
him  down.  Governor  Matthews,  with  his  Revolutionary 
laurels  untainted  at  this  time  by  the  Yazoo  fraud,  thun- 
dered at  the  obnoxious  General,  prompted  by  Washing- 
ton, who  preferred  wisely  to  remain  behind  the  scenes 
and  to  be  neutral  where  the  authorities  of  the  States 
were  adequate  to  deal  with  the  local  situations.  Judge 
Walton  also  condemned  him  in  charges  to  grand  juries, 
though  in  language  of  marked  consideration  and  respect. 
These,  however,  were  not  sufficient.  The  next  step  was 
more  decisive.  The  citizen  soldiery  were  called  out; 
and,  to  General  Clarke’s  surprise,  they  promptly  obeyed 
orders.  As  the  storm  thickened  around  him,  there  were 
none  to  come  to  his  succor.  Even  his  hosts  of  friends 
stood  aloof.  They  could  not  uphold  him  in  violating  the 
treaty  of  New  York,  which  the  State  was  bound  to  re- 
spect. 

It  redounds  to  General  Clarke’s  honor,  however,  that 
lie  no  sooner  became  aware  of  the  great  error  in  which 
lie  was  entangled  than  he  abandoned  it,  ere  he  had  shed 
a drop  of  blood.  He  never  expected  to  raise  his  hand 
against  any  foe  save  the  hostile  Indians  and  Spaniards. 
This  explains  his  ready  and  absolute  submission  when, 
on  being  assured  that  neither  his  men  nor  himself  would 
be  molested,  he  struck  colors  and  disbanded  his  followers 
and  returned,  chagrined,  to  his  home-  in  Wilkes,  - n the 
approach  of  Generals  Twiggs  and  Irwin,  under  the  Gov- 
ernor’s order,  with  a body  of  the  State  troops. 
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In  further  defence  of  General  Clarke  it  may  be  said 
that,  with  the  Oconee  River  as  a permanent  guaranteed 
boundary  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Indians, 
it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  State  could  never  attain  to 
much  prosperity  or  importance,  but  must  continue  feeble 
and  poor.  Enlargement  toward  the  Wesf  was  what  she 
needed  to  make  her  powerful.  So  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity which  confronted  him  in  1794  of  making  himself 
master  of  the  trans-Oconee  territory  by  means  of  the 
French  resources  and  preparations,  to  which  he  had 
fallen  heir. 


On  July  28,  1794,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Knox, 
Secretary  of  War,  Governor  Matthews  issued  this  procla- 
mation : 

“Whereas,  I have  received  official  information  that 
Elijah  Clarke,  Esq.,  late  a Major-General  of  the  militia 
of  this  State,  has  gone  over  the  Oconee  River,  with  intent 
to  establish  a separate  and  independent  government  on 
lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  for  hunting  grounds  within 
the  boundaries  and  jurisdictional  rights  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  aforesaid,  and  has  induced  numbers  of  good 
citizens  of  the  said  State  to  join  him  in  the  said  unlawful 
enterprise;  and  whereas,  such  acts  and  proceedings  are 
not  only  a violation  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  but  tend 
to  subvert  the  good  order  and  government  thereof,  I 
have  therefore  thought  fit  to  issue  this  proclamation, 
warning  and  forbidding  the  citizens  of  the  said  State 
from  engaging  in  such  unlawful  proceedings,  hereby 
strictly  enjoining  all  persons  whatsoever  who  have  been 
deluded  to  engage  therein  immediately  to  desist  there- 
from, as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  to  their  peril;  and 
I do  hereby  strictly  command  and  require  all  judges, 
justices,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  and  all  other  good 
citizens  of  this  State  to  be  diligent  in  aiding  and  assisting 
to  apprehend  the  said  Elijah. . Clarke  and  hi>  adherents-,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  severally  brought  to  justice.” 
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No  sooner  did  Governor  Matthews  issue  this  procla- 
mation against  General  Clarke  than  the  latter  reappeared 
in  Wilkes  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities; 
but  after  examining  the  laws  and  the  treaties,  both  State 
and  Federal,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  that  Elijah 
Clarke  he  and  is  hereby  discharged.  The  vote  of  the 
jury  was  unanimous.  The  effect  was  to  embolden  Clarke. 
Being  pronounced  guiltless  of  any  offence,  he  recrossed 
the  Oconee  to  his  posts. 

Thereupon  the  President  authorized  the  Governor  to 
embody  the  militia  and  to  call  into  service  the  Federal 
troops,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  disperse  the  settlers. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaither,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  on  hand  to  co-operate.  Before  Governor  Matthews, 
in  accordance  with  instructions,  resorted  to  force,  he  once 
more  tried  the  effect  of  negotiations  and  sent  Generals 
Twiggs  and  Irwin  to  Fort  Advance. 

Says  General  Twiggs,  in  his  official  report:  “I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  unauthorized  settlement  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  Oconee  and,  on  the  presentation  of  Georgia’s 
claim,  read  the  letter  from  the  War  Department,  together 
with  Judge  Walton’s  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Wilkes 
and  the  law  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. After  a full  explanation  of  the  papers  above  re- 
cited, I entered  into  a friendly  conference  with  him,  point- 
ing out  the  danger  of  the  situation,  but  without  effect. 
Lastly,  I ordered  them  to  move  within  the  temporary 
lines  between  us  and  the  Creek  Indians;  but  after  an 
interview  with  his  men  he  answered  that  he  preferred 
to  maintain  his  ground.  Troops,  both  State  and  Federal, 
were  therefore  concentrated  at  Fort  Fidius,  on  the 
Oconee,  and  such  a disposition  made  of  them  that  Gen- 
eral Clarke,  upon  promise  of  General  Irwin  of  immun- 
ity if  he  should  vacate  the  post,  marched  out  of  the  place 
and  the  State  troops  took  possession  of  the  works.  On 
September  28,  they  were  set  on  tire,  together  with  Fort 
iLiiance,  and  several  other  garrisoned  places  were  com- 
pletely demo!  ished.  ’ ’ 


.. 
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On  October  12,  1794,  the  Governor  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  the  posts  were  burnt  and  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  affair  happily  terminated  without  loss  of 
blood. 


General  Clarke  was  most  unfortunate  in  these  trans- 
actions of  his  last  years.  But  because  he  fell  into  error, 
we  cannot  submit  that  his  merits  should  be  unduly  shaded 
or  shut  out  from  view  and  his  character  transmitted  to 
the  future,  aspersed  with  epithets  of  disparagement.  He 
died,  ranking  to  the  last,  among  Georgia’s  most  cherished 
heroes  and  benefactors.  He  was  emphatically  the  Ajax 
Talamon  of  the  State  in  her  days  of  greatest  trial.  In 
weighing  such  a man — such  a doer  and  sufferer  for  his 
country — indictments  which  might  have  crushed  meaner 
persons  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  against  the  rich 
ponderous  ore  of  his  services,  and  we  hasten  to  shed  a 
tear  on  whatever  may  tend  to  soil  his  memory  and  to 
pronounce  it  washed  out  forever.  Georgia  has  been 
blessed  with  many  signal  favors.  But  never  has  it  fallen 
to  her  lot  to  have  a son,  native  or  adopted,  whom  she 
could  more  proudly  boast  and  justly  honor,  or  who  has 
imprinted  himself  more  deeply  on  her  heart,  than  Elijah 
Clarke. 


' 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Fannin  at  Goliad:  Story  of  the  Brutal  Massacre  of  1S38 


ONE  of  the  most  brutal  massacres  of  history  was 
the  inhuman  sacrifice  of  life  at  Goliad  during  the 
war  for  Texan  independence,  in  1836.  Colonel 
James  W.  Fannin,  who  lost  his  life  in  this  massacre,  was 
a native  Georgian,  who,  removing  to  Texas  in  1834,  raised 
a company,  which  lie  called  the  Brazos  Volunteers,  and 
joined  the  army  of  General  Houston.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Alamo,  Fannin  received  orders  from  his  commander  to 
destroy  the  Spanish  fort  at  Goliad  and  to  fall  back  to 
Victoria.  He  delayed  his  retreat  for  some  time,  in  order 
to  collect  the  women  and  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
whose  lives  were  exposed  to  imminent  peril.  But  he 
finally  set  out  for  Goliad  with  350  men. 

En  route  to  this  point  he  was  overtaken  by  General 
Urrea,  at  the  head  of  1,200  Mexican  troops.  There  fol- 
lowed a battle  which  lasted  for  two  days,  during  which 
time  the  Mexicans  lost  between  300  and  400  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  Texans  only  about  70;  but  Fannin, 
having  been  wounded  in  the  engagement,  was  forced  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  to  surrender.  He  agreed 
to  capitulate  only  on  condition  that  his  troops  should  be 
paroled.  But,  instead  of  being  set  at  liberty,  they  were 
marched  to  Goliad  as  prisoners  of  war,  and,  on  March  27, 
1836,  in  pursuance  of  orders  said  to  have  been  received 
from  Santa  Anna,  were,  in  the  absence  of  General  Urrea, 
massacred  in  cold  blood. 

Four  men  to  assist  in  the  hospital  and  four  surgeons, 
in  addition  to  the  women,  received  exemption  from  the 
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bloody  edict  of  death,  besides  which  some  few  of  the  men 
who  were  fired  upon  afterwards  escaped;  but  the  rest 
were  inhumanly  butchered.  Some  two  weeks  before  he 
was  captured  and  put  to  death,  Fannin  wrote  to  a friend 
in  the  United  States:  “I  have  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  men  here,  and  if  I can  get  provisions  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  I can  maintain  myself  against  any  force.  I 
will  never  give  up  the  ship.” 


Henderson  Yoakum,  the  pioneer  historian  of  Texas, 
gives  the  frightful  details  of  the  tragedy  at  Goliad  as 
follows.*  Says  he:  “The  Texans  now  raised  a white 

flag,  which  was  promptly  answered  by  the  enemy.  Major 
Wallace  and  Captain  Chadwick  went  out,  and  in  a short 
time  returned  and  reported  that  General  Urrea  would 
treat  only  with  the  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Fan- 
nin, though  lame,  went  out,  assuring  his  men  that  he 
would  make  none  other  than  an  honorable  capitulation. 
He  returned  in  a short  time  and  communicated  the  terms 
of  agreement  which  he  had  made  with  Urrea.  They 
were  in  substance  as  follows:  1.  That  the  Texans  should 
be  received  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  according  to 
the  uses  of  the  most  civilized  nations.  2.  That  private 
property  should  be  respected  and  restored,  but  the  side- 
arms  of  the  officers  should  be  given  up.  3.  That  the  men 
should  be  sent  to  Copano  and  thence,  in  eight  days,  to 
the  United  States,  or  so  soon  thereafter  as  vessels  could 
be  secured  to  take  them.  4.  That  the  officers  should  be 
paroled  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  in  like  man- 
ner. General  Urrea  immediately  sent  llolzinger  and 
other  officers  to  announce  the  agreement.  It  was  reduced 
to  writing  in  both  English  and  Spanish  languages,  read 
over  two  or  three  times,  signed,  and  the  writings  ex- 
changed, 4 in  tile  most  formal  and  solemn  manner. 9 The 


•History  of  Texas,  1685  to  1S45,  by  Henderson  Yoakum:  embodied  in 
Wooten’s  “Comprehensive  History  of  Texas,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  254  2<:n,  Dallas,  1898. 
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Texans  immediately  piled  arms,  and  such  of  them  as  were 
able  to  march  were  hurried  off  to  Goliad,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  sundown  on  the  same  day  (the  20th).  The 
wounded,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Fannin,  did  not  reach 
the  place  till  the  22nd.  At  Goliad  the  prisoners  were 
crowded  into  the  old  church,  with  no  other  food  than  a 
scanty  pittance  of  beef,  without  bread  or  salt.  Colonel 
Fannin  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Colonel  Holzinger, 
a German  engineer  in  the  Mexican  service.  So  soon  as 
Fannin  learned  how  badly  his  men  were  treated,  he  wrote 
to  General  Frrea,  stating  the  facts,  and  reminding  him  of 
the  terms  of  capitulation. 2 ’ 


“On  the  23rd,  Colonel  Fannin  and  Colonel  Holzinger 
proceeded  to  Co  pane  to  ascertain  if  a vessel  could  be 
procured  to  convey  the  Texans  to  the  United  States;  but 
the  vessel  which  they  expected  to  obtain  had  already  left 
port.  They  did  not  return  until  the  26th.  On  the  23rd, 
Major  Miller,  with  eighty  Texan  volunteers,  who  had 
just  landed  at  Copan o,  were  taken  prisoners  and  brought 
into  Goliad  by  Colonel  Vara.  Again,  on  the  25th,  Colonel 
Ward  and  his  men.  captured  by  Urrea,  were  brought  in. 
The  evening  of  the  26th  passed  off  pleasantly  enough. 
Colonel  Fannin  was  entertaining  his  friends  with  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  the  United  States;  and  some  of 
the  young  men  who  could  perform  well  on  the  flute  were 
playing  ‘ Home,  Sweet  Home.’  How  happy  we  are  that 
the  veil  of  the  future  is  suspended  over  us!  At  seven 
o’clock  that  night,  an  order,  brought  by  special  courier 
from  Santa  Anna,  required  the  prisoners  to  be  shot!  De- 
tailed regulations  were  sent  as  to  the  mode  of  executing 
this  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  order.  Colonel  Portilla, 
the  commandant  of  the  place,  did  not  long  hesitate  to  put 
it  into  execution.  He  had  four  hundred  and  forty-live 
prisoners  under  his  charge.  Eighty  of  these,  brought 
from  Copano,  having  just  landed,  were  therefore  con- 
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sidered  as  not  within  the  scope  of  the  order,  and  for  the 
time  were  excused.  The  services  of  four  of  the  Texan 
physicians— -Mrs.  Field,  Hall,  Shackleford  and  Joseph 
II.  Bernard  * — being  needed  to  take  care  of  the  Mexican 
wounded,  were  among  those  spared.  So  likewise  were 
four  others,  who  were  assistants  in  the  hospital.” 

“At  dawn  of  day,  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  27,  the 
Texans  were  awakened  by  a Mexican  officer,  who  said 
he  wished  them  to  form  a line,  that  they  might  be  counted. 
The  men  were  marched  out  in  separate  divisions,  under 
different  pretexts.  Some  were  told  that  they  were  to 
be  taken  to  Copano,  in  order  to  be  sent  home;  others 
that  they  were  going  out  to  slaughter  beeves  ; and  others 
again  that  they  were  being  removed  to  make  room  in  the 
fort  for  Santa  Anna.  l)r.  Shackleford,  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  Colonel  Guerrier  to  his  tent,  about  a hundred 
yards  southeastwardly  from  the  fort,  says:  ‘ In  about  an 
hour,  we  heard  the  report  of  a volley  of  small  arms, 
toward  the  river,  and  to  the  east  of  the  fort.  I immedi- 
ately inquired  the  cause  of  the  firing,  and  was  assured  by 
the  officer  that  he  did  not  know,  but  supposed  that  it  was 
the  guard  firing  off  their  guns.  In  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  thereafter  another  such  volley  was  fired, 
directly  south  of  us,  and  in  front.  At  the  same  time  I 
could  distinguish  the  heads  of  some  of  the  men  through 
the  boughs  of  some  peach  trees  and  could  hear  their 
screams.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  awful 
conviction  seized  upon  our  minds  that  treachery  and 
murder  had  begun  their  work.  Shortly  afterward  Colo- 
nel Guerrier  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  tent.  I asked 
him. if  it  could  be  possible  they  were  murdering  our  men. 
He  replied  that  it  was  so,  but  that  he  had  not  given  the 
order,  neither  had  he  executed  it.” 

“In  about  an  hour  more,  the  wounded  were  dragged 
out  and  butchered.  Colonel  Fannin  was  the  last  to  suf- 


•Dr.  Bernard  has  written  an  exhaustive  account  of  t!  r : -;i;ul  Massacre. 
See  Wooten’s  “Comprehensive  History  of  Texas,”  Vol.  L,  Chapter  X,  Dallas, 
1885. 
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fer.  When  informed  of  his  fate,  he  met  it  like  a soldier. 
He  handed  his  watch  to  the  officer  whose  business  it  was 
to  murder  him,  and  requested  that  he  have  him  shot  in 
the  breast  and  not  in  the  head,  and  likewise  see  that  his 
remains  were  decently  buried.  These  natural  and  proper 
requirements  the  officer  promised  should  be  fulfilled,  but, 
with  the  perfidy  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Mexican 
race,  he  failed  to  do  either!  Fannin  seated  himself  in 
a chair,  tied  the  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  and  bared 
his  bosom  to  receive  the  fire  of  the  soldiers.  As  the 
different  divisions  were  brought  to  the  place  of  execution, 
they  were  ordered  to  sit  down  with  their  backs  to  the 
guard.  But  a young  man  by  the  name  of  Fenner,  in 
one  of  the  squads,  rose  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed:  kBoys, 
they  are  going  to  kill  us — die  with  your  faces  to  them,  like 
men!’  At  the  same  time,  two  other  young  Texans,  flour- 
ishing their  caps  over  their  heads,  shouted  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  ‘Hurrah  for  Texas  V M 

Many  attempted  to  escape;  but  the  most  of  those  who 
survived  the  first  fire  were  cut  down  by  the  pursuing 
cavalry,  or  afterwards  shot.  It  is  believed  that  in  all 
twenty-seven  of  those  who  were  marched  out  to  be 
slaughtered  eventually  escaped,  leaving  three  hundred 
who  suffered  death  on  that  Sunday  morning.  The  dead 
were  then  stripped  and  the  naked  bodies  thrown  into 
piles,  A few  brushes  were  placed  over  them,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  burn  the  bodies  up,  but  with  such  poor 
success  that  the  hands  and  feet,  and  much  of  the  flesh, 
were  left  a pray  to  dogs  and  vultures! 

“Colonel  Fannin  doubtless  erred  in  postponing  for 
four  days  his  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  retreat  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Victoria, 
on  the  Guadalupe;  and  also  in  sending  out  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ward  in  search  of  Captain  King.  But  these  er- 
rors sprang  from  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity;  first, 
in  an  attempt  to  save  from  the  approaching  enemy  some 
Lwau  settlers  at  tie*  mission  of  Befugio;  again,  in  an 
endeavor  to  rescue  King  and  his  men  a.t  the  same  place; 
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and  finally  to  save  Ward  and  liis  command— until  all  was 
lost  save  honor.  The  public  vengeance  of  the  Mexican 
tyrant,  however,  was  satisfied.  Deliberately  and  in  cold 
blood  he  had  caused  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  stern- 
est friends  of  Texas — her  friends  while  living  and  dying — 
to  tread  the  wine-press  for  her  redemption.  He  chose 
the  Lord’s  Day  for  this  sacrifice.  It  was  accepted;  and 
God  waited  his  own  time  for  retribution — -a  retribution 
which  brought  Santa  Anna  a trembling  coward  to  the 
feet  of  the  Texan  victors,  whose  magnanimity  prolonged 
his  wretched  life  to  waste  the  land  of  his  birth  with 
anarchy  and  civil  war.” 


During  the  session  of  1883,  tlie  Legislature  of  Texas 
appropriated  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a 
monument  at  Goliad  to  the  victims  of  the  brutal  massacre 
of  1836.  The  citizens  of  Goliad  raised  an  additional  sev- 
enteen hundred  dollars,  and  the  city  of  Goliad  donated  a 
lot  for  the  monument.  The  handsome  shaft  was  un- 
veiled in  1885.  It  is  built  of  Italian  marble,  standing 
thirty-three  feet  in  height,  upon  a base  of  granite,  and 
contains  the  following  brief  inscriptions:  On  the  north, 
the  famous  battle  cry  of  San  Jacinto,  “Remember  the 
Alamo ! Remember  Goliad ! ’ ’ On  the  west, 4 4 Independence 
declared,  March  2nd,  A.  D.  1836,  consummated  April 
21st,  A.  D.  1836.”  On  the  south,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  section,  “Fannin”  is  chiselled  in  raised  letters, 
while  higher  up  on  the  monument  appear  these  words: 
4 4 Erected  in  Memory  of  Fannin  and  his  Comrades.”  On 
the  east,  4 4 Massacred  March  27th,  A.  I).  H36.”  There 
were  a number  of  Georgians  in  Fannin’s  command,  among 
them  a distinguished  young  officer  of  Lawrenceville,  Cap- 
tain James  C.  Winn. 
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William  H.  Seward:  A Georgia  School-Master 


WHILE  a student  at  Union  College,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  Air.  Seward,  afterwards  one  of  the 
most  collosal  figures  of  the  war  period  of  Amer- 
ican history,  became  embarrassed  by  a trivial  debt.  It 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  his  father,  a man  of  wealth 
but  a somewhat  eccentric  old  gentleman,  refused  to  pay 
for  a tailor-made  suit  of  clothes  which  his  son  had  pur- 
chased because  his  class-mates  made  sport  of  his  blue 
homespuns.  In  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Seward,  what 
was  good  enough  for  the  village  school  was  good  enough 
for  the  college  town ; and  he  remained  obdurate.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  unhappy  youth,  in  a spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, resolved  to  shift  for  himself ; and  surreptitiously 
one  night  he  took  French  leave  of  his  books  and  started 
upon  his  journey  southward. 

Near  Eatonton,  6a.,  he  opened  an  academy;  and  here 
he  remained  for  several  months,  when  unexpected  de- 
velopments railed  him  back  home.  To  what  extent  his 
sojourn  in  the  South  modified  his  subsequent  career  in 
public  life  is  purely  a matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  was 
certainly  due  to  Mr.  Seward ks  influence  that  the  decision 
of  President  Johnson  “to  make  treason  odious’ ’ was 
abandoned.  Mr.  Seward  suffered  at  the  North  by  reason 
of  his  lenient  views  in  regard  to  Reconstruction.  He  also 
shared  in  the  bitter  opposition  which  led  to  Mr.  John- 
son’s trial  of  impeachment  and  became  alienated  from 
former  political  associates. 
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But  he  remained  a steadfast  friend  to  the  people  of  the 
South  and  consistently  opposed  the  adoption  of  harsh 
measures.  He  fought  the  military  regime  and  advocated 
from  the  start  the  policy  of  committing  the  State  gov- 
ernments into  the  hands  of  former  white  leaders.  His 
idea  was  to  win  the  good-will  of  the  people  of  the  South 
by  overtures  of  friendship  and  not  to  widen  the  breach  by 
tyrannical  acts  of  oppression.  It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself  was  animated  by  a gentler  spirit. 


Prior  to  the  war  Mr.  Seward  was  a mouthpiece  of 
the  anti-slavery  party  in  the  nation ; and  the  appeal  to 
a “Higher  Law”  was  originated  by  him  to  meet  the 
constitutional  argument  of  the  pro-slavery  advocates. 
But  he  was  wholly  without  the  venom  which  characterized 
Sumner  and  Phillips.  His  father  owned  a number  of 
slaves,  which  were  afterwards  emancipated  by  an  edict 
of  the  Governor  of  New  York;  and  in  an  interview  which 
appeared  in  1866,  setting  forth  his  attitude  toward  the 
South  he  declared  that  he  himself  was  born  a slave- 
holder. He  also  stated  in  this  connection  that  he  was 
still  supporting*  some  of  his  former  slaves. 

So  far  as  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  concerned  he  fought  its  enactment,  saying  that  the 
laws  of  social  economy  were  adequate  to  adjust  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  races.  “I  have  no  more 'Con- 
cern for  the  negroes,”  added  he,  “than  I have  for  the 
Hottentots.  The  North  must  get  over  this  notion  of  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  the  South.”  Prof.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard  College,  and  Editor  E.  L. 
Godwin,  of  New  York,  were  parties'  to  the  interview  in 
question.4" 

To  the  same  effect,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  }ier 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  Davis,  throws  an  anecdotal  sidelight 


•Life  of  William  H.  Seward,  by  Frederic  Bancroft,  Volume  II,  p. 
New  .York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1900. 
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upon  Mr.  Seward’s  attitude  toward  the  negro  problem.* 
On  returning*  to  New  York  Air.  Seward  became  Governor 
of  the  State,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  Secretary 
of  State  in  two  Cabinets.  He  was  also  the  logical  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  President  in  1.8(30,  but  was  defeated 
by  Abraham  Lincoln.  Air.  Seward,  in  18(37,  negotiated 
the  purchase  of  Alaska,  a coup  of  diplomacy  which  was 
dictated  by  the  highest  wisdom.  The  following  story  of 
his  life  in  Georgia  is  taken  from  his  Autobiography 


On  the  first  of  January,  1810,  ...  I left  Union  Col- 
lege, as  I thought  forever,  and  proceeded  by  stage  to  New 
York  with  a classmate,  who  was  going  to  take  charge 
of  an  academy  in  Georgia.  I had  some  difficulty  in  avoid- 
ing observation  as  I passed  through  Newberg,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  county  in  which  my  father  lived.  Ar- 
riving in  New  York  for  the  first  time,  I would  have  stayed 
to  see  its  curiosities  and  its  wonders,  but  I feared  pursuit. 
I took  passage  with  my  fellow-traveller  on  the  schooner, 
which  was  first  to  sail  for  Savannah ; but  the  vessel  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  a wind.  . . . At  sunrise  next  morn- 
ing we  were  under  way.  On  the  seventh  day  we  crossed 
Tybee  and  anchored  in  the  river  at  Savannah.  AVhat  an 
unexpected  transition  from  New  York,  which  I had  left 
congealed  and  covered  with  snow,  to  this  beautiful  Geor- 
gia seaport,  which  I found  embowered  among  trees  and 
flowers ! I was  in  haste,  because  my  funds  were  small  and 
I did  not  wish  to  he  overtaken.  I rode  by  stage  to  Au- 
gusta, the  way  often  lighted  by  immigrant  camp-fires. 

Aly  associate  and  I made  inquiries  at  Augusta,  and 
he  contracted  there  for  employment  in  the  Academy, 
while  I proceeded  by  stage  as  far  as  the  coach  went  and 
then  hired  a gig,  which  landed  me  at  Alouiit  Zion,  in  a 

•Mttmciim,  Volume  T.  ;>.  5 si. 

* William  H.  Seward:  An  Autobiography,  with  a Memoir  of  His  Life  and 
Selections  from  His  Speeches,  by  Frederick  W.  Seward.  New’  York,  Derby 
and  Miller,  1SU1,  pp.  o6-43. 
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society  which  had  lately  been  founded  by  immigrants, 
to  whom  I was  known.  They  were  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Dr.  Beman,  who  afterwards  became  so  distin- 
guished a preacher  at  Troy,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Here  I rested  one  or  two  days,  while  my  linen  was  washed, 
and  then,  no  longer  able  to  hire  a conveyance,  I took  the 
road  on  foot  for  a journey  of  thirty  miles,  more  or  less,  to 
Eatonton,  the  capital  town  of  the  County  of  Putnam. 


Farmers —here  called  4 4 Crackers ’ ’ — cheerfully  gave 
me  a lift  as  I overtook  them  on  the  way,  and  also  shared 
provisions  with  me.  Arriving  in  the  town  late  at  night 
and  somewhat  weary,  I was  shown  into  a large  ball-room, 
which  I found  tilled  with  long  rows  of  cots,  one  of  which 
was  assigned  to  me.  My  reflections  in  the  morning  were 
by  no  means  cheerful.  Inquiring  of  the  tavern  keeper,  1 
learned  that  the  academy  for  which  I was  looking  was  in 
a new  settlement,  ten  miles  distant.  I was  to  make  the 
journey  with  only  nine  shillings  and  six  pence,  New  York 
currency,  in  hand,  after  my  reckoning  was  paid.  The  shirt 
which  I wore  was,  of  course,  soiled  by  travel.  My  light 
cravat  was  even  worse.  I invested  eight  shillings  in  a 
neck-cloth,  which  concealed  the  shirt  bosom,  and,  with 
one  and  six-pence  remaining,  I resumed  my  journey. 

Reaching  a country  store  where  the  roads  crossed,  I 
came  to  a rest,  after  walking  eight  miles,  communicated 
the  news  which  I had  received  at  Eatonton,  and  in  turn 
was  enlightened  by  the  merchant’s  news  of  the  admission 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  Here  I also  learned  the  name 
of  the  parties  who  had  founded  the  new  school  of  which 
I was  in  search  ; and  I was  directed  to  Mr.  Ward,  whose 
house  was  distant  two  miles  and  a half,  as  the  person  to 
whom  I should  apply.  Going  a mile  and  a half  through 
the  woods,  I became  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  quite 
too  weary  to  go  further. 

But,  at  this  point,  a double  cottage,  built  of  logs,  at- 
tracted me.  It  was  new,  the  windows  were  without  glass, 
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and  the  chimneys  were  not  yet  topped  out;  but  mani- 
festly it  was  occupied,  because  domestic  utensils  lay 
about  the  doorway  and  the  blanket  which  served  for  a 
door  was  drawn  up.  I found  there  a lady  yet  youthful, 
as  handsome  as  she  was  refined,  with  two  small  children. 
The  owner  of  the  house  was  Dr.  Id  do  Ellis,  a physician 
who  had  migrated  to  Georgia  only  a year  or  two  before 
from  Auburn,  X.  Y.  The  doctor  soon  came  home,  and  it 
was  immediately  made  known  to.  me  that  a visitor  who 
had  just  arrived  from  the  vicinity  of  their  ancient  town 
could  not  be  allowed  to  go  further,  although  he  might 
fare  better  than  in  their  humble  and  unfurnished  cot- 
tage. Of  course,  I stopped  there.  The  house  had  no 
partitions,  but  I was  given  a separate  apartment  for 
sleep,  a provision  which  was  easily  made  by  suspending 
a coverlid  from  the  beam  to  the  floor. 


After  an  early  breakfast,  the  doctor  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees,  which  I could  attend,  at  11 
o’clock.  They  were  live  in  number.  Major  "William  Alex- 
ander, of  the  militia,  a genial  planter,  was  president; 
William  Turner,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  State,  was  secre- 
tary; and  Dr.  Ellis,  chief  debater.  The  matter  of  an 
introduction  was  somewhat  brief.  My  traveling  com- 
panion who,  while  we  were  yet  in  college,  had  accepted  a 
call  to  this  school,  had  obtained  a more  distinguished  situ- 
ation at  Augusta,  and  had  recommended  me.  Dr.  Ellis 
spoke  kindly  of  the  impression  which  my  brief  acquaint- 
ance with  him  had  made.  Mr.  Turner,  who  possessed  a 
better  academic  education  than  the  rest,  asked  me  a few 
general  questions,  and  then  Major  Alexander  announced 
that  the  board  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  the 
exam i nati on  f u rther. 

I withdrew;  and,  going  around  the  corner  of  the 
Academy,  I sat  down  on  the  curbstone  of  the  spring,  into 
which  I dipped  the  gourd  which  hung  upon  a tree  by 
the  side,  and  1 meditated:  What  chance  was  there  that 
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these  trustees  would  employ  me  If  they  should  decline 
to  do  so,  what  next  ? With  only  eighteen  pence  in  my. 
pocket,  a thousand  miles  from  home,  my  little  wardrobe 
left  thirty  miles  behind,  where  was  I to  go  and  what  was 
I to  do  ? I scarcely  had  time  to  conceive  possible  answers 
to  these  questions  when  Dr.  Ellis  appeared  and  invited 
me  into  the  official  presence.  If  ever  mortal  was  struck 
dumb  by  pleasant  surprise  I was  the  youth,  when  Will- 
iam Turner,  Esq.,  six  feet  high,  grave  and  dignified,  made 
me  this  speech : 

“Mr.  Seward:  The  trustees  of  Union  Academy  have 
examined  you  to  ascertain  whether  you  are  qualified  to 
assume  charge  of  the  new  institution  which  they  have 
founded.  They  have  desisted  from  the  examination  be- 
cause they  find  that  you  are  better  able  to  question  them 
than  they  to  question  you.  The  trustees  desire  to  employ 
you,  but  they  fear  that  they  are  not  able  to  make  you 
such  a proposition  as  your  abilities  deserve.  The  school 
is  yet  to  be  begun;  and,  with  wliat  success,  they  do  not 
know.  The  highest  offer  which  they  feel  able  to  make  is 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  year,  with  board  in 
such  of  our  homes  as  you  may  chose,  to  cost  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  But  the  Academy 
will  not  be  finished  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  you 
will  be  without  employment.  We  will  compensate  you 
for  this  delay  by  furnishing  you  a horse  and  carriage, 
by  means  of  which  you  can  travel  over  any  part  of  the 
State,  and  in  the  interval  of  rest  you  wi  LI  board  among  us 
without  charge.” 


I accepted  the  position  with  an  expression  of  profound 
thanks  and  with  an  assurance  of  determination  to  merit 
the  approval  of  my  generous  patrons.  It  was  an  im- 
portant'crisis  in  my  life.  I indulged  with  satisfaction 
the  reflection  that  I was  henceforth  to  be  an  independent, 
self-reliant,  man.  At  dinner  with  the  doctor’s  family, 
he  said : 


. 
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“1  am  going  to  state  something  to  which  you  need  not 
reply,  if  you  prefer.  In  your  absence  from  the  meeting 
of  the  trustees  they  asked  how  old  you  were.  I answered 
that  I thought  you  were  twenty.  They  replied  that  for 
such  an  enterprise  the  age  seemed  very  young.  ” 

Candidly  I confessed  to  my  patron  that  l was  only 
seventeen,  whereupon  he  replied : 

“AYe  will  leave  them  to  find  it  out,  then,  Mr . Seward. ” 
The  part  of  Georgia  into  which.  1 had  fallen  was  in  the 
northeastern  region  and  had  then  recently  been  recovered 
from  the  Indians.  It  was  newly  settled  with  immigrants 
from  Virginia  and  from  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
staple  was  cotton,  a plant  which  was  cultivated  with 
profit.  Professional  men  and  teachers  were  freely  ac- 
cepted and  welcomed  there  from  the  North.  The  South- 
ern States  were  just  beginning  to  establish  schools  and 
academies  for  themselves.  Although  the  planters  were 
newcomers  and  generally  poor,  yet  I think  the  slaves  ex- 
ceeded the  white  population.  No  jealousy  or  prejudice 
then  existed  in  regard  to  inquiries  or  discussions  of  slav- 
ery; but  at  the  same  time  there  were  two  kindred  preju- 
dices highly  developed.  One  was  a suspicion,  amounting 
to  hatred,  of  all  emancipated  persons,  or  free  negroes, 
as  they  were  called;  the  other  a strong*  prejudice  of  an 
abstract  nature  against  the  lower  class  of  adventurers 
from  the  North  called  “Yankees.”  The  planters  enter- 
tained me  always  most  cordially,  as  it  seemed,  from  a re- 
gard to  my  acquirements,  while  the  negroes  improved 
every  occasion  to  converse  with  a stranger  from  the  Big 
North.  . . . 


Next  day  I availed  myself  of  the  horse  and  wagon 
to  proceed  to  Eatonton,  where  I called  at  the  post-office, 
expecting  there  a letter  from  the  associate  whom  1 had 
h ■ ft  in  Augusta.  Besides  the  expected  letter,  I received 
others,  which,  while  they  gave  me  much  pleasure,  caused 
me  much  perplexity.  There  was  a packet  which  had  been 


' 
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transmitted  to  me  by  Richard  Richardson,  president  of 
the  United  States  Branch  Bank,  at  Savannah.  The  packet 
contained  a letter  from  my  father,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  heard  with  paternal  anguish  and  solicitude  of 
my  flight  from  college;  that  he  had  followed  me  from 
Newburgh  to  New  York;  and  that,  with  the  aid  of 
necessary  agents,  he  had  gone  in  person  to  the 
wharves,  resting  at  night  from  his  unsuccessful 
search,  and  leaving  unvisited  only  the  schooner  in 
which  I had  sailed.  He  implored  me  to  return 
and  informed  me  that  I would  be  supplied  with  what 
funds  I should  need  by  Mr.  Richardson.  Indisposed 
to  give  up  an  independence  which  had  been  so  dearly 
gained,  I drew  on  Mr.  Richardson,  as  he  advised  me  I 
might,  for  one  hundred  dollars.  With  this  sum  I brought 
my  person  into  more  presentable  condition  and  returned 
to  my  patrons. 

Replying  to  my  father  a few  days  later  I declined  his 
request  for  my  return,  I know  not  whether  it  was  vanity 
or  a solicitude  to  relieve  parental  anxiety  that  induced 
me  to  send  him  an  Eatonton  paper,  which  contained  an 
advertisement  carefully  worded  by  Mr.  Turner  and  signed 
by  himself  as  secretary  and  by  Major  Alexander  as  pres- 
ident, announcing  that  William  H.  Seward,  “a  gentleman 
of  talents,  educated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,”  had  been 
duly  appointed  principal  of  Union  Academy;  that  appli- 
cations for  admission  were  in  order;  and  that  the  school 
would  be  opened  on  the  first  of  May  next.  The  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
honor  of  entertaining  me  during  the  interval;  and  so  I 
moved  in  a circle  of  hospitality  around  the  new  academy, 
first  staying  at  Mr.  Ward’s,  then  at  Mr.  Walker’s,  and 
then  at  Mr.  Turner’s,  and  from  these  places  I made  ex- 
cursions to  Milledgeville,  Sparta,  and  other  towns,  always 
hospitably  received  by  prominent  citizens. 


Hardly  more  than  half  of  my  vacation  was  passed  in 
this  pleasant  way  when  there  arose  a new  and  startling 


. 
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difficulty.  I was  in  my  attic  bedroom  at  Mr.  Ward’s, 
alone,  revising  .the  classics  which  I was  soon  to  teach, 
when  Major  William  Alexander,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Union  Academy,  ascended  the  crooked 
little  stairway  unattended  and  presented  me  a letter  writ- 
ten in  a hand  which  I quickly  recognized.  I read  it,  I 
doubt  not,  with  much  embarrassment. 

My  indignant  father,  in  this  letter,  informed  Major 
William  Alexander  that  he  had  read  a newspaper  adver- 
tisement, in  which  the  major  announced  the  employment 
of  one  William  II.  Seward  as  principal.  My  father  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  lie  lost  no  time  in  informing  Major 
Alexander  who  and  what  kind  of  a person  the  new  head 
of  Union  Academy  was;  that  he  was  a much-indulged 
son  who,  without  any  just  provocation  or  cause,  had  ab- 
sconded from  Union  College,  thereby  disgracing  a well- 
acquired  position  and  plunging  his  parents  into  profound 
shame  and  grief.  In  conclusion,  my  father  warned  the 
Major,  the  trustees,  and  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that 
if  they  should  continue  to  harbor  the  delinquent,  he  would 
prosecute  them  with  the  utmost  vigor-  of  the  law. 

4 1 There,”  said  the  Major,  in  the  chivalrous  manner 
which  the  Southern  planter  had  already  come  to  assume, 
"1  suspected  as  much  all  the  while,  but  I do  not  believe 
that  you  abandoned  your  college  and  home  without  good 
cause.  I shall  be  your  friend.  T will  keep  the  affair  to 
myself,  and  you  may  decide  upon  it  as  you  think  best.  If 
you  conclude  to  go  home  we  shall  not  oppose  you,  al- 
though it  will  be  a disappointment.,, 


Had  this  been  the  whole  of  the  case,  it  would  have 
be<*ii  easily  settled.  But  by  the  same  mail  which  brought 
my  father’s  summons  I received  letters  from  my  mother, 
mowing  plainly  that  the  course  which  I had  taken  had 
b«>en  represented  to  her  with  aggravated  additions.  Her 
h‘ttDr  indicated  a broken  heart;  and  my  sister,  next  in 
years  to  myself,  assured  me  that  my  mother  was  on  the 


■ 
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verge  of  distraction.  Alas,  poor  lady,  my  desertion  was 
not  her  only  sorrow.  My  eldest  brother  had  two  or  three 
years  earlier  come  into  a misunderstanding  with  my 
father,  no  less  unhappy  than  my  own;  had  left  the  paren- 
tal roof,  and  was  seeking  with  uncertain  success  to  es- 
tablish a fortune  for  himself  in  what  was  then  the  new 
State  of  Illinois.  My  next  brother,  perhaps  more  under 
the  influence  of  erroneous  example  than  from  any  real 
difficulty  in  his  own  case,  had  strayed  away  from  the 
paternal  mansion  and  obtained  precarious  employment 
in  the  city  of  New  York;  had  afterwards  thought  to  im- 
prove his  condition  by  enlisting  in  the  United  States 
Army;  and  was  then  writing  to  his  mother  mysterious 
accounts  of  his  new  occupation  from  the  barracks  of  Old 
Point  Comfort. 

Taking  sufficient  time,  I carefully  considered  the  case 
and  then  conversed  with  the  trustees.  I assured  them 
that  I would  not  break  the  engagement  to  the  injury  of 
the  institution ; that  I would  call  a young  gentleman  hither 
from  Union  College,  as  competent  as  myself,  to  take  my 
place;  and,  furthermore,  that  I would  remain  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty  until  he  should  arrive  and  they 
should  declare  entire  satisfaction  with  him.  They  ab- 
sented to  the  arrangement,  and  it  was  carried  into  effect. 
I opened  the  Academy  on  the  appointed  day  with  sixty 
pupils,  most  of  whom  were  well  advanced  in  years,  but 
quite  uninstructed.  Mr.  'Woodruff,  my  successor,  came 
and  was  accepted,  and  I took  leave  of  my  generous 
patrons  and  affectionate  scholars  with  a feeling  of  sad- 
ness, such  as  I have  seldom  experienced. 


. 


CHAPTER  X 


Crawford  W.  Long:  The  Discoverer  of  Anesthesia 


OX  March  30,  1842,  in  the  town  of  Jefferson,  Ga., 
I)r.  Crawford  IV.  Long,  then  an  unknown  country 
doctor,  barely  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  per- 
formed an  operation  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  At  this  time  Dr.  Long  successfully 
employed  sulphuric  ether  in  extracting  a tumor  from 
the  neck  of  James  M.  Venable.  The  patient,  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  anesthetic,  experienced  no  sensation 
of  pain  whatever,  and  was  not  aware  that  an  operation 
had  been  performed  until  consciousness  was  regained.  It 
was  the  work  of  only  a few  moments ; but  from  this  opera- 
tion dates  the  discovery  of  anesthesia — perhaps  the 
greatest  boon  ever  bestowed  upon  mankind.  It  put  an 
end  to  the  terrors  of  the  knife,  proclaimed  the  rise  of 
modern  surgery  and  dispelled  the  nightmare  of  centuries. 


Dr.  Long’s  discovery  antedated  Morton’s  by  four 
years — that  of  Wells  by  two  years  and  six  months.  He 
did  not  commercialize  his  achievement  by  seeking  to  ob- 
tain patent  rights,  nor  did  he  make  any  haste  to  an- 
nounce it  with  a flourish  of  trumpets;  but  the  whole  sci- 
entific* world  has  at  length  come  to  recognize  the  priority 
A the  Georgian's  claim. * On  March  30,  1012,  there  was 

New  International  Encyclopaedia.  New  York.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co., 
’ I.  p.  49-2,  under  Anesthetic;  also  Vol.  XII,  p.  433,  under  Dong’,  Craw- 
" rd  \v. 
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unveiled  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a handsome 
bronze  medallion  in  honor  of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  on 
which  occasion  some  of  the  most  noted  physicians  of 
America  were  present.  On  May  21,  1910,  near  the  scene 
of  his  great  discovery,  in  the  town  of  Jefferson,  a sub- 
stantial monument  to  Dr.  Long*  was  unveiled  by  the  State 
Medical  Association.  In  1879,  Mr.  Henry  L,  Stuart,  of 
New  York,  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  a 
handsome  life-size  portrait  of  Dr.  Long,  which  to-day 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  State  Capitol.  General  John  B. 
Gordon,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  formally  tendered  the  por- 
trait. On  this  occasion  Mr.  Stuart  himself  was  present. 
After  the  ceremonies  he  left  for  Athens  to  visit  the  grave 
of  Dr.  Long,  and  while  there  was  fatally  stricken  with 
paralysis.  Being  without  family  ties  or  connections  at 
the  North,  he  was  buried  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  in 
Oconee  Cemetery,  at  Athens,  in  the  same  lot  with  the 
great  discoverer,  whose  services  to  mankind  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  and  honor.  The  Kepublic  of 
France  has  likewise  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Long;  and  Geor- 
gia has  voted  to  place  his  statue  in  the  nation’s  Capitol 
at  "Washington. 

When  King  Edward  VII  awakened  after  his  operation 
for  appendicitis,  his  first  question  was,  “Who  discovered 
anesthesia?”  to  which  the  answer  came  back,  “Dr.  Craw- 
ford Long,  Your  Majesty.”  This  spontaneous  tribute 
from  the  king’s  physician  may  be  taken  as  an  expression 
of  British  sentiment. 

The  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  anesthesia 
has  been  condensed  from  a sketch  written  by  Mr.  T.  AY. 
Reed  for  Men  of  Mark  in  Georgia.  There  is  doubtless 
no  one  in  the  State  more  conversant  with  the  facts  in 
the  case  than  Mr.  Reed,  who  lias  long  been  a distinguishe  1 
resident  of  the  town  in  which  the  last  twenty-six  years  of 
Dr.  Long’s  life  were  spent.  It  was  the  celebrated  Dr 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  coined 
the  word  anesthesia;  but  the  credit  which  attaches  to  the 
great  discovery  itself  belongs  to  the  modest  Georgia 
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doctor,  whose  mission  in  life  was  to  mingle  the  sleeping 
liquid  of  Lethe’s  fabled  fountain  with  the  healing  waters 
of  Bethesda’s  pool. 


To  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia  the  human  race  must 
forever  stand  indebted.  Through  the  magic  of  this  great 
discovery  the  sum  of  human  pain  has  been  vastly  les- 
sened, the  horrors  of  war  have  been  mitigated,  the  ad- 
vance of  surgery  has  been  made  possible,  the  average 
duration  of  human  life  has  been  lengthened,  and  every 
department  .of  human  activity  has  been  given  additional 
energy,  through  which  magnificent  achievements  have 
come  to  bless  the  world.  Despite  all  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, the  honor  of  having  made  this  transcendent  dis- 
covery belongs  to  Crawford  W.  Long.  . . . The  pass- 
ing years  have  brought  forth  abundant  evidence  on  this 
subject;  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  backed  by  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  highest  authority,  has  set  her  official 
seal  upon  the  achievement  of  her  distinguished  son  by 
legislative  resolution  that  his  statue  shall  be  placed  in 
Statuary  Hall  in  the  nation’s  Capitol  as  one  of  Georgia’s 
two  greatest  citizens.  Nor  is  Georgia  alone  in  asserting 
the  justice  of  his  claim,  for  across  the  seas  the  French 
have  erected  a statue  to  his  memory  in  the  capital  city 
of  that  republic. 

Crawford  W.  Long,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Ware 
Long  and  grandson  of  Samuel  and  Ellen  Williamson 
Long,  was  born  in  Danielsville,  Ga.,  November  1,  1815.  . . . 
After  a few  years  of  preparation  in  the  local  academy 
he  entered  Franklin  College,  now  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, and  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1835,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  ranking  second  in  his  class.  During 
his  college  days  he  was  a room-mate  of  Alexander  FT. 
Stephens,  whose  statue  Georgia  is  to  place  alongside  that 
of  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. . . . In  1839  he  was  graduated  from  the  medical 
department -of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  sqc- 
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ceeding  twelve  months  lie  spent  in  a hospital  in  New  York, 
and  on  account  of  his  success  as  a surgeon  he  was  urged 
by  his  friends  to  apply  for  the  position  of  a surgeon  hi 
the  United  States  Navy.  This  was,  however,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  lie  returned  to  his  native 
State,  locating  in  Jefferson,  Jackson  County,  Ga.,  in  1841. 
At  that  time  Jefferson  was  a mere  village,  far  removed 
from  the  large  cities  and  the  railroads. 

The  young  country  doctor  quickly  became  a general 
favorite  on  account  of  his  quiet,  dignified  bearing,  his  uni- 
form courtesy,  his  tender  heart,  and  his  desire  at  all  times 
to  be  of  service  to  his  people  in  tlieir  hours  of  trouble  or 
suffering.  In  those  days  nitrous  oxide  parties  were  all 
the  rage.  The  inhalation  of  this  gas  resulted  in  great  ex- 
hilaration. Dr.  Long  did  not  boast  a very  extensive  lab- 
oratory. In  fact,  it  was  practically  impossible,  with  his 
meagre  equipment,  to  prepare  nitrous  oxide.  lie,  there- 
fore, used  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  same  hilarious  effect 
followed.  Ether  parties  speedily  became  the  fad  among 
the  young  people  of  Jefferson. 

During  January,  1842,  quite  a number  of  ether  frolics 
were  held  at  Dr.  Long’s  office,  and  some  of  the  young  men 
became  thoroughly  intoxicated  through  use  of  the  gas. 
In  the  rough  playing  which  followed  severe  bruises  were 
received  upon  their  bodies,  but  they  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  them.  The  thought  dawned  upon  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Long  that  ether  must  possess  the  power  to  deaden 
pain.  One  night,  during  an  ether  frolic,  one  of  the  young 
men  slipped  and  fell,  dislocating  his  ankle.  Although 
the  injury  was  quite  severe,  Dr.  Long  observed  that  the 
young  man  was  practically  unconscious  of  suffering.  His 
belief  in  the  power  of  ether  to  render  one  insensible  to 
pain  now  deepened  into  a settled  conviction,  and  be  re- 
solved to  prove  bis  discovery  by  using  ether  in  the  first 
surgical  case  lie  might  chance  to  get. 


Two  miles  from  Jefferson  lived  James  M.  Venable, 
a young  man  who  bad  frequently  been  in  Dr.  Long’- 
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office  and  who  had  several  times  spoken  to  the  physician 
about  cutting  two  tumors  from  the  back  of  his  neck. 
Convinced  of  the  anesthetic  powers  of  sulphuric  ether, 
Dr.  Long  disclosed  to  Venable  his  plans  for -the  operation. 
On  March  30,  1842,  sulphuric  ether  was  administered  to 
Venable  until  he  became  completely  anesthetized.  The 
small  cystic  tumor  was  then  excised  from  the  back  of 
his  neck  and  the  patient  was  amazed  when  he  regained 
consciousness  to'tind  that  the  operation  was  over  and  the- 
tumor  removed,  without  causing  him  the  slightest  pain. 
In  fact,  he  had  not  even  known  that  the  operation  was 
being  performed.  It  is  beyond  question  that  this  date 
marks  the  discovery  of  anesthesia. 


Dr.  Horace  Veils,  ignorant  of  Dr.  Long’s  discovery, 
tried  laughing  gas  oil  himself  in  1844.  Dr.  William  T. 
(L  Morton  announced  his  discovery  in  1846."  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Jackson  accidentally  inhaled  chlorine  gas  in  1842  and 
used  ether  as  an  antidote,  thus  producing  partial  anes- 
thetization, but  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject  further  at 
that  time.  Although  Jefferson  was  a small  village  and 
Dr.  Long  a young  physician,  he  operated  on  at  least  eight 
cases,  each  being  thoroughly  successful,  before  Morton 
claimed  to  have  discovered  anesthesia.  It  is  claimed 
that  Dr.  Long  kept  his  discovery  secret,  and  therefore  de- 
served no  credit  for  it.  The  affidavits  of  Dr.  Ange  De- 
Laperriere  and  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Carlton  show  that  Dr.  Long 
informed  them  and  other  physicians,  and  that  they  used 
ether  successfully  in  their  surgical  practice  before  the 
date  of  Dr.  Morton’s  announcement. 

•Morton  called  the  anesthetic  which  he  patented  “Eetheon."  It  is  today 
known  as  ether.  Wells  committed  suicide  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  became  mentally  unbalanced  after  fruitless  "efforts  to  establish  his  claim. 
Morton  communicated  his  idea  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  who  is  alleged 
t<>  have  performed,  the  first  public  operation  >>.n  a person  anesthetized  with 
ether,  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  October  It;,  im<;.  Jackson 
perfected  a process  of  etherization  for  which  the  French  Academy  offered 
knm  a prize  of  _v  mi  -francs.  Dr.  Janies  Y.  .Simpson,  a Scotch  pi  ; :,;..ian  of 
Edinburgh,  who  discovered  chloroform  anesthesia,  in  ls56,  was  created  a 
ba  ronet. 
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In  1849  Morton  asked  Congress  to  reward  him  for  his 
discovery.  Jackson  at  once  opposed  him.  The  friends 
of  Wells,  who  was  then  dead,  also  protested  against  his 
claim.  Long' refused  to  enter  this  contest  until  1854,  at 
which  time  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  assert  vigor- 
ously his  claim  to  the  honor.  He  thereupon  communi- 
cated the  facts  in  the  case  to  United  States  Senator  Will- 
iam C.  Dawson,  who  brought  Dr.  Long’s  claim  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  creating  consternation  among  the 
rival  claimants.  Much  wrangling  followed,  and  the  merits 
of  the  issue  were  never  determined.  The  date  of  Jack- 
son’s claim  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  Long’s  claim 
than  does  that  of  either  of  the  others,  but  Jackson  before 
his  death  wrote  to  Senator  Dawson,  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  Long’s  claim. 


Congress  having  failed  to  settle  the  disputed  ques- 
tion of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  anesthesia,  Dr.  Long 
failed  to  receive  the  credit  due  him  until  May,  1877,  when 
Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  of  New  York,  investigated  his  claims 
fully  and  presented  them  in  an  able  paper  published  in 
the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly.  To  the  demand  for  recog- 
nition made  by  Dr.  Sims  there  was  a general  response, 
which  brought  much  cheer  to  the  heart  of  the  distin- 
guished discoverer.  Eminent  physicians  the  world  over 
hastened  to  give  him  full  credit  for  the  great  boon  con- 
ferred upon  humanity,  and  since  then  his  claims  to  dis- 
tinction as  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia  have  not  seriously 
been  questioned. 

For  ten  years  after  his  discovery  of  the  anesthetic 
powers  of  sulphuric  ether,  Dr.  Long  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Jefferson.  He  then  removed  to 
Athens,  in  which  city  lie  became  a most  distinguished  phy- 
sician, and  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  twenty-six 
years  later.  . . . He  was  a splendid  type  of  the  Southern 
gentleman  of  ante-bellum  days.  At  the  bedside  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  his  ministrations  soothed  and  com- 
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forted;  through  the  blinding  storm,  often  in  the  dead  of 
night,  he  went  without  complaining  to  those  who  needed 
him;  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  stay  on  earth  his 
life  was  typical  of  the  discovery  with  which  his  name  will 
be  forever  associated,  a life  of  blessing  to  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  often  remarked  that  his  one 
great  wish  was  to  die  in  harness.  On  June  16,  1878,  he 
was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a patient  in  whose  case  he 
was  deeply  interested.  "While  performing  the  duties  in- 
cident to  the  case,  he  suffered  a stroke  of  apoplexy,  from 
which  death  came  in  a few  hours.  The  brain  which 
had  given  to  the  world  the  blessings  of  anesthesia  was 
at  rest,  but  it  left  behind  a gift  to  humanity  the  import- 
ance of  which  can  never  be  estimated. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


John  Clark:  His  Grave  Overlooking  St.  Andrew’s 
Bay  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 


X DER NEATH  a plain  white  obelisk  of  marble, 


overlooking  the  waters  of  St.  Andrew’s  Bay,  on 


the  west  coast  of  Florida,  rest  the  mortal  ashes  of 
a most  distinguished  Georgian  : -Governor  John  Clark. 
An  exile  in  death  from  the  great  State  whose  highest  civil 
office  he  once  held,  this  illustrious  soldier  and  statesman 
is  the  only  one  of  Georgia’s  chief  magistrates — unless  ex- 
ception be  made  of  Governor  Treutlen — who  sleeps  be- 
yond her  borders.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  quartered  by 
the  Indians  and  Tories.  His  last  resting-place  is  un- 
known. But  not  so  with  Governor  Clark.  The  grove 
of  ancient  live  oaks  in  which  lie  lies,  though  removed 
somewhat  from  the  beaten  highways  of  travel,  can  be 
reached  by  an  hour’s  ride  from  Pensacola;  and  Georgia 
owes  it  to  her  own  historic  past  to  bring  the  ashes  of 
Governor  Clark  back  home,  so  that  when  his  long  sleep 
of  death  is  over  he  can  wake  once  more  on  his  native  hills. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  through 
the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Harrison,  of  Columbus, 
Ga..  have  already  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  there  is 
a likelihood  that  the  old  hero  will  soon  repose  with  tin* 
nation’s  dead,  at  Marietta. 

Tt  was  around  the  dramatic  figure  of  John  Clark  that 
file  fiercest  fires  of  partisan  politics  known  to  the  annals 

•Gov.  John  Clark  usually  spelled  his  name  without  the  final  “e.”  But 
his  father,  Gen.  Elijah  Clarke,  preferred  the  longer  form. 
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of  this  State  raged  for  more  than  twenty  heated  years. 
The  earliest  division  of  Georgia  into  factional  camps 
grew  out  of  a quarrel  between  John  Clark  and  William 
11.  Crawford,  which  finally  led  to  a duel,  in  which  the 
latter  was  wounded.  On  the  departure  of  Crawford 
for  the  forum  of  national  affairs,  he  was  succeeded  on 
the  battleground  of  State  politics  by  George  M.  Troup, 
who,  under  a fresh  banner,  renewed  the  old  fight;  but 
twice  when  the  Governor  ’s  office  was  the  prize  for  which 
these,  doughty  champions  contended  in  the  lists,  Troup 
was  unhorsed  by  John  Clark,  who  bore  off  the  laurels  of 
combat. 

Governor  Clark  was  a man  of  limited  learning,  but 
he  possessed  an  intellect  of  strong  native  powers  and  an 
iron  strength  of  will.  As  a fighter  lie  scarcely  knew  what 
the  word  “surrender”  meant.  This  trait  of  his  character 
was  a martial  inheritance  from  his  distinguished  father, 
by  whose  side,  at  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek,  when  a lad 
of  thirteen,  the  younger  Clark  fought  like  an  infant  lion. 
At  The  age  of  sixteen  he  held  a captain’s  commission. 
Subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  in  a campaign  against  the 
Indians,  in  1787,  when  still  barely  twenty-one,  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Jack’s  Creek,  an  engage- 
ment which,  according  to  •some  authorities,  was  named 
in  his  honor.  Eventually  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  gave 
him  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  State  militia ; but 
lie  was  greatly  incensed  in  1812  when  Governor  Mitchell 
ignored  him  by  putting  General  Floyd  in  command  of 
the  State  troops. 

His  irate  temper  often  overmastered  him.  On  one 
occasion  he  assaulted  Judge  Tait  on  the  streets  of  Mil- 
ledgeville.  The  latter  afterwards  married  Mrs.  Clark’s 
sister.  On  another  occasion,  when  somewhat  bibulous, 
he  mutilated  a picture  of  George  Washington  in  front  of 
Micajah  Williamson’s  tavern,  for  which,  however,  “he 
paid  like  a gentleman.” 
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Governor  Clark  was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  in 
which  State  he  was  born  in  1766.  He  accompanied  his 
father,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  to  Wilkes  County, 
where  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent.  If  he  was 
a man  of  strong  passions,  bitter  in  his  enmities,  relentless 
in  his  tactics,  somewhat  intemperate  in  his  habits,  lie 
was  also  a man  who  never  sacrified  a friend,  who  never 
betrayed  a trust,  and  whose  devotion  to  Georgia  was 
never  successfully  impeached  by  his  foes.  Governor 
Clark  was  a man  of  the  people.  The  aristocratic  planters, 
as  a rule,  supported  Crawford  and  Troup.  On  relinquish- 
ing the  office  of  Governor,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Mat- 
thew Talbot,  a candidate  who  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Governor  Troup.  Later  Clark  himself  became  once  more 
a candidate  in  the  first  popular  election  for  Governor  ever 
held  in  Georgia,  but  encountering  defeat,  he  withdrew 
from  State  politics  forever  ; and— to  quote  Dr.  George  G. 
Smith — there  came  to  an  end  “the  longest  continued 
personal  contest  ever  known  in  Georgia  or  perhaps  else- 
where in  the  United  States.” 

Embittered  over  the  result,  Governor  Clark  accepted 
from  President  Jackson  the  post  of  Indian  Agent,  which 
made  him  virtually  the  custodian  of  the  public  lands  of 
Florida.  It  was  not  an  office  to  which  any  high  honor 
attached,  but  the  salary  enabled  him  to  live  in  comfort 
and  to  extend  hospitality  to  the  friends  who  came  to  so- 
journ under  his  roof.  Governor  Clark  owned  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Wilkes.  Mis>  Lane  informs  us  that  in  1806 
he  made  a deed  to  Wylie  Pope,  in  which  he  reserved  an 
area  of  ground  twenty  feet  square,  whereon  his  children. 
Elijah  Clark  and  George  Walton  Clark,  were  buried.* 
The  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Governor  Gil- 
mer that  he  eventually  forgave  his  enemies,  with  the 
single  exception  of  William  FI.  Crawford,  against  whom 
his  old  feeling  of  animosity  continued  until  the  last 
hour. 

Perhaps  Colonel  Absalom  If.  Chappell  has  correctly 
summarized  the  achievements  of  this  unique  Georgian  in 
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the  following  paragraph.  Says  he:  “ During  a long  ca- 
reer he  courted  and  acquired  great  enemies,  both  personal 
and  official,  and  honorably  illustrated  if  he  did  not  aug- 
ment the  name  he  inherited,  leaving  it  more  deeply  im- 
printed if  not  higher  enrolled  on  Fame’s  proud  cata- 
logue.” Governor  Clark  eventually  died  a victim  of 
yellow  fever.  His  wife  soon  followed  him  to  the  grave; 
and  a few  years  later  relatives  erected  the  substantial 
shaft  of  marble  which  to-day  stands  over  them  on  the 
lonely  shores  of  St.  Andrew’s  Bay,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Thus  passed  away  this  great  Georgian,  whose  rest- 
less spirit  at  last  found  rest. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  monument  are  as  follows: 


On  the  north  side:  “John  Clark,  born  February 
28,  1766,  died  October  12,  1832.  As  an  officer  he  was 
vigilant  and  brave:  as  a statesman,  energetic  and 
faithful;  as  a father  and  friend,  devoted  and  sincere. 

On  the  south  side:  “John  Clark,  late  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  Xanev  (dark,  his  wife.  ’ ’ 

On  the  west  side:  “This  monument  was  erected  by 
their  surviving  children,  Ann  Campbell  and  Wylie  P. 
Clark.  ’ ’ 


*We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Lane  for  the  following’  pathetic  touch  of 
romance  in  the  none  too  joyful  life  of  John  Clark.  Says  she  “About#four 
miles  from  the  hill  on  which  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek  was  fought,  there 
lived  an  orphan  girl,  -the  step-daughter  of  a man  named  Weaver,  and  the 
youngest  sister  of  Sabina  Olivers,  who  married  Jesse  Mercer.  John  Clark 
loved  this  girl.  There  was  opposition  to  the  union;  but  as  yet  he  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  the  word  defeat.  He  induced  her  to  elope  with  him. 
It  wag  his  thought  to  take  her  to  the  home  of  a friend  of  his  father’s. 
Daniel  Marshall,  near  Kiokee,  but  the  weather  was  severe,  and  a snow 
storm  set  in.  They  were  compelled  to  stop  at  a farm  house  where  lived 
the  mother  of  Major  Freeman,  related  to  a kinsman  of  the  Hillyers.  Miss 
Clnvers  was  taken  ill  that  night  with  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  died. 
In  the  absence  of  flowers  the  good  woman  of  the  house  adorned  the  dead 
girl  with  bunches  of  holly,  entwined  them  in  her  beautiful  black  hair  and 
placed  them  in  her  clasped  hards.  Her  grave  they  covered  with  the  same 
beautiful  crimson  and  green,  upon  which  the  snow*  gently  fell.  This  was 
the  first  real  sorrow  in  the  life  of  John  Clark,  and  many  were  to  follow.” — 
Newspaper  sketch  of  Governor  John  Clark,  bv  Miss  Annie  M.  Lane,  of 
Washington,  Ga.,  Regent  of  Kettle  Creek  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
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Liberty  Hall:  The  Historic  Home  of  the  Illustrious 
Confederate  Vice-President 


OVERLOOKING  the  little  town  of  Crawford  vrlle 
in  the  distance,  there  stands  on  the  green  slope 
of  the  hill,  directly  in  front  of  Liberty  Hall,  a 
statue  of  the  wondrous  little  giant  among  statesmen— 
Alexander  II.  Stephens.  The  mortal  ashes  of  the  Great 
Commoner  sleep  peacefully  to  the  left  of  the  monument. 
Nor  is  there  a spot  of  ground  anywhere  on  Georgia’s  wide 
bosom  in  which  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Stephens  could  rest 
more  fittingly  than  beneath  the  trees  of  Liberty  Hall. 
For,  here  it  was  that  in  life  he  always  found  balm 
when  wearied  with  the  feverish  strife  and  turmoil  of 
politics;  and  here  it  was  that,  in  measures  of  abundance, 
seasoned  with  wisdom’s  salt,  he  dispensed  a hospitality 
which  has  made  his  fireside  fragrant  among  American 
hearthstones. 

The  monument  to  Mr.  Stephens  is  an  impressive  struc- 
ture, measuring  a total  elevation  of  thirty-six  feet.  On 
three  sloping  blocks  of  granite,  which  form  a secure  foun- 
dation, there  rises  a handsome  monolith,  designed  and 
executed  by  Theodore  Markwalter,  of  Augusta.  It  is  a 
work  of  art,  embellished  on  each  of  the  four  sides  with 
sculptured  wreaths  of  laurel.  The  marble  statue  which 
surmounts  this  splendid  pile  was  carved  in  Italy,  from 
the  finest  quality  of  stone  to  be  found  in  the  most  re- 
nowned of  quarries.  The 'figure  represents  Mr.  Stephen < 
in  the  characteristic. pose  of  the  orator.  Ft  portrays  him 
in  t tie  prime  of  life,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  looked 
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when  lie  delivered  his  great  speech  in  Congress*  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1855,  at  which  time  he  contrasted  Ohio  and  Geor- 
gia. 

There  was  quite  a strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  de- 
picting Mr.  Stephens  as  lie  was  best  known  to  the  pres- 
ent generation,  seated  in  his  familiar  roller-chair:  But 

Ur.  Beazley,  his  home  physician,  recalled  a conversation 
with  'Sir.  Stephens,  in  which  the  latter  stated  that  he  dis- 
liked to  be  pictured  as  an  invalid;  that  lie  did  not  wish 
his  countrymen  to  remember  him  as  one  who  was  maimed 
and  crippled;  that  such  an  exhibition  of  his  infirmities 
would  only  excite  pity;  and  that  he  preferred  to  be  re- 
called in  after  years  as  he  looked  when  at  his  best.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  views  of  Mr.  Stephens  were  thus 
made  known  any  thought  of  the  invalid’s  chair  as  an 
appropriate  memorial  was  instantly  abandoned. 

On  the  front  of  the  monument  appears  the  following 
inscription : 

Born  February  11,  1812.  Member  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives,  183(5  to  1842;  member  of 
Georgia  State  Senate,  1842;  member  of  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  1843  to  1S59:  retired  from 
Congress,  5 8-59;  vice-president  of  the  Confederate 
States,  1S61  to  1865;  United  States  Senator-elect  from 
Georgia,  1866;  member  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1873'  to  1882;  Governor  of  Georgia,  1882. 

Died  in  Atlanta,  Sunday  morning,  March  4,  1883. 

Author  of  a Constitutional  View  of  the  War  between 
the.  States  and  of  a Compendium  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  from  their  Earliest  Settlement  till  1S72. 

Underneath,  on  the  pedestal,  is  inscribed : 


ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS 


On  the  rear  of  the  monument,  looking  toward  Liberty 
Hall,  the  following  words  are  lettered: 

j The  defender  of  civil  and  religious  iibe.tv.  He 
I coveted  and  took  from  the  republic  nothing  save 
I glory.  Non  sibi,  sed  aliis. 


. 


... 
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Oil  the  left  side  of  the  monument  appear  the  following- 
extracts  from  the  Augusta  speech,  delivered  in  1859. 
The  selections  were  made  by  two  Georgians,  who  were 
bound  by  close  ties  to  the  illustrious  dead — Hon.  Horace 
M.  Holden  and  Hon.  Patrick  Walsh.  The  extracts  read: 


I am  afraid  of  nothing  on  earth,  or  above  the  earth, 
or  under  the  earth,  except  to  do  wrong.  The  path 
of  duty  I shall  ever  endeavor  to  travel,  “fearing  no 
evil  and  dreading  no  consequences. ; ’ 

Here  sleep  the  remains  of  one  who  dared  to  tell 
the  people  they  were  wrong  w-hen  he  believed  so,  and 
who  never  intentionally  deceived  a friend  or  betrayed 
an  enemy. 


On  the  right  side  of  the  monument  is  inscribed  the 
following  tribute  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Malcolm  John- 
ston, a life-long  friend: 


Throughout  life  a sufferer  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit, 
he  was  a signal  example  of  wisdom,  courage,  forti- 
tude, patience,  forbearance,  and  unwearying  charity. 

In  the  decrepitude  of  age,  called  to  be  Governor  of 
the  State,  he  died  while  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  of  his  office,  and  it  seemed  fit  that  having  sur- 
vived parents,  brethren,  sisters,  and  most  of  the  dear 
companions  of  youth,  he  should  lay  his  dying  head 
on  the  bosom  of  the  people. 


The  funeral  of  Mr.  Stephens  in  Atlanta  was  an  occa- 
sion long  to  be  remembered.  It  was  held  in  tlio  ball  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  marked  by  the 
presence  of  General  Toombs  who,  with  tear-bedimmed 
eyes,  and  in  a voice  husky  with  emotion,  bade  farewell 
to  his  life-long  friend.  This  was  the  last  public  appear- 
ance of  the  great  Miraheau.  I He  survived  Mr.  Stephens 
by  only  two  years.  Following  these  sad  obsequies,  the 
body  of  the  Great  Commoner  was  placed  temporarily  in 
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the  Cotting  vault,  in  Oakland  Cemetery,  at  the  State 
capital;  but,  on  June  10,  1885,  a committee  of  citizens 
from  the  town  of  Crawfordville  brought  the  remains 
from  Atlanta  to  Liberty  Hall  for  final  interment  in  Geor- 
gia’s soil.  The  casket  was  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
distinguished  Georgians,  including  Governor  Henry  I). 
McDaniel,  ex-Governor  James  S.  Boynton,  Captain  Henry 
Jackson  and  Georgia’s  two  United  States  Senators, 
Joseph  E.  Brown  and  Alfred  H.  Colquitt.  The  body  was 
met  at  the  depot  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  not- 
withstanding the  dark  clouds  which  overhung  the  after- 
noon sky. 

Plans  for  holding  the  exercises  on  the  lawn  were 
abandoned,  due  to  the  inclement  weather;  and,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Baptist  Church,  from  the  doors  of 
which  hundreds  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  room,  oc- 
curred the  last  solemn  and  impressive  rites  over  the 
ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Hon.  George  T.  Barnes, 
Congressman-elect  from  Georgia  and  president  of  the 
Stephens  Memorial  Association,  delivered  the  principal 
address.  Brief  remarks  were  also  made  by  Governor 
McDaniel  and  Captain  Henry  Jackson,  after  which  the 
body  was  tenderly  borne  to  the  new-made  grave  on  the 
lawn,  and  there  committed  finally  into  Georgia’s  keeping 
until  the  resurrection. 


Eight  years  later — on  May  24,  1893 — with  august 
ceremonies,  the  monument  to  the  Great  Commoner  was 
unveiled  on  the  green  hillside,  in  front  of  Liberty  Hall. 
There  were  no  clouds  in  the  soft  vernal  sky  overhead. 
In  every  respect  the  day  was  an  ideal  one ; and  the  number 
of  spectators  in  attendance  was  roughly  estimated  at 
10,000.  Long  before  sunrise,  every  country  road  leading 
into  Crawfordville  was  alive  with  vehicles.  Hundreds 
of  people  came  by  rail. 

Over  the  arched  gateway,  leading  to  the  famous  old 
mansion,  were  draped  the  national  colors.  Both  the 
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platform  for  the  speakers  and  the  front  veranda  of  the 
Stephens  home,  displayed  the  patriotic  emblems,  thus 
attesting  the  broad  statesmanship  which  characterized 
the  Southern  Confederacy’s  former  Vice-President.  On 
the  platform  a number  of  distinguished  guests  were  as- 
sembled, representing  every  section  of  the  State.  Hon. 
Horace  ML  Holden,  afterwards  judge  of  the  Supreme- 
Court  of  Georgia,  then  a young  man  just  entering  the 
legal  profession,  gave  an  outline  history  of  the  move- 
ment. He  also  read  a number  of  letters  of  regret.  The 
president  of  the  Memorial  Association,  Hon.  George  T. 
Barnes,  having  been  detained  in  Washington,  1).  C.,  the 
vice-president,  Hon.  Patrick  Walsh,  introduced  the  orator 
of  the  day,  lion.  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  of  Savannah, 
whose  splendid  address  was  a masterpiece  of  eloquence, 
characterized  by  deep  emotional  power,  as  well  as  by 
keen  analytical  insight. 

Another  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a poem  from  the 
pen  of  Chief  Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  read  by 
Mr.  Walsh. 

At  the  proper  signal,  Miss  Mary  Corrv,  a great-niece 
of  Mir.  Stephens,  drew  aside  the  veil.  There  is  a choice 
bit  of  romance  in  this  connection.  Within  a few  days 
after  the  unveiling.  Miss  Corry,  whose  sw^eet  face  beamed 
in  the  background  of  this  historic  scene,  became  the  beau- 
tiful bride  of  Judge  Holden.  Subtler  and  finer  cords 
than  any  which  were  seen  bv  the  vast  throng  of  spectators 
were  silently  knitting  twro  lives  together;  and  thus  through 
the  sombre  woof  of  an  occasion  which  touched  many  to 
tears  ran  the  golden  threads  of  Cupid’s  net. 

The  officers  of  the  Stephens  Memorial  Association  at 
the  time  of  the  unveiling  were  as  follows:  George  T. 
Barnes,  president;  Patrick  Walsh,  vice-president;  M.  T. 
Andrews,  local  vice-president;  W.  0.  Holden,  secretary; 
W.  R.  Gum,  treasurer;  A.  G.  Beaziey,  corresponding 
secretary:  R.  .1.  Reid,  director;  W.  J.  Norton,  director; 
J.  N.  Chapman,  director;  T.  J.  Harrison,  director,  and 
W.  A.  Legwin,  director.  The  officers  of  the  Ladies’ 
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Auxiliary  were : Mrs.  James  W.  Asbury,  president;  Mrs. 
Casper  Myer,  vice-president ; Mrs.  W.  J.  Norton,  treas- 
urer, and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Beazley,  secretary. 

To  this  list  must  be  added  also  the  name  of  Miss 
Mary  A.  11.  Gay,  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  a lady  who,  with  the 
zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  canvassed  the  State  from  bor- 
der to  border  and  for  nine  years  gave  to  this  monumental 
crusade  an  ardor  of  devotion  which  never  once  waned 
or  wearied.  It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  Mem- 
orial Association  sought  to  accomplish  three  things,  viz.: 
the  purchase  of  Liberty  Hall,  the  erection  of  the  Ste- 
phens monument,  and  the  establishment  of  a college  to 
perpetuate  the  great  .statesman's  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Two  of  these  objects  have  already 
been  successfully  attained;  but  the  third  yet  remains  to 
be  realized.  There  has  never  lived  in  Georgia  a man  of 
equal  means  who  has  defrayed  the  college  expenses  of 
a larger  number  of  ambitious  youths;  and  the  State  wall 
owe  the  memory  of  the  Great  Commoner  an  unredeemed 
obligation  until  the  Stephens  High  School  at  Crawford- 
ville  is  made  a college,  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  sage 
of  Liberty  Hall. 


On  July  12,  1912,  the  deferred  centennial  exercises 
in  honor  of  the  great  statesman’s  birth  were  made  the 
occasion  for  giving  a renewed  impetus  to  the  movement 
for  establishing  the  proposed  college  at  Crawfordville. 
Judge  Henry  Lumpkin  and  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
both  of  whom  were  amongMhe  speakers,  subscribed  $1,000 
each  to  a fund  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Miss  Gay,  of 
Decatur,  contributed  the  copyright  of  her  book,  “Life  in 
Dixie,"  which  Mr.  Watson  agreed  to  advertise  free  of 
charge  in  the  Jeffersonian;  and  citizens  of  the  county 
pledged  a sum  of  $10,000  for  the  proposed  school.  Judge 
Horace  M.  Holden  was  requested  by  the  Stephens  Chap- 
ter of  the  V.  D.  C.  to  present  the  matter  to  the  State 
Convention  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  a commission  which  he  read- 
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ily  undertook.  The  result  was  a most  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  the  enterprise  by  the  Georgia  Division. 
Mrs.  AY.  D.  Lamar,  the  State  President,  was  furthermore 
instructed  to  urge  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  which  was  soon  thereafter  to  meet  in 
Richmond.  On  October  20,  1913’,  a horizontal  tablet  of 
marble  was  played  over  the  grave  of  the  Great  Com- 
moner by  the  historic  Gate  City  Guard  of  Atlanta,  an 
organization  to  which  Air.  Stephens  was  warmly  at- 
tached, and  one  of  the  first  companies  to  enlist  for  the 
Civil  AYar  in  1861.  Short  addresses  were  made  on  this 
occasion  by  a number  of  well-known  Georgians,  among 
them  Colonel  Joseph  F.  Burke,  a former  captain  of 
the  company  and  organizer  of  the  Old  Guard,  an  hon- 
orary band  composed  of  survivors;  Hon.  J.  R.  Smith, 
State  School  Commissioner  AL  L.  Brittain,  State  His- 
torian and  Compiler  of  Records  L.  L.  Knight,  Air. 
Joseph  A.  AIcCord,  Hon.  George  AL  Napier  and  others. 


This  description  of  the  Great  Commoner’s  home  is 
from  the  pen  of  his  intimate  friend  and  biographer, 
Richard  AL  Johnston,  author  of  the  famous  “Dukesboro 
Tales.”  Says  he:  Liberty  Hall  is  just  beyond  the  vil- 
lage of  Crawfordville,  in  a skirt  of  native  forest.  Large 
oaks  and  hickories,  interspersed  with  many  tine  trans- 
planted trees  and  choice  exotics,  are  scattered  over  an 
enclosure  of  about  three  acres,  casting  a delightful  shade 
over  a grassy  lawn.  The  house  is  a spacious  one,  fur- 
nished with  elegant  simplicity;  and,  at  the  rear,  sepa- 
rated by  a piazza,  are  the  owner’s  study  and  library,  the 
latter  more  richly  stored  than  is  usual  among  Southern 
country  gentlemen.  His  law  library  contains  about  fif- 
teen hundred  volumes;  his  miscellaneous  library  about 
five  thousand,  collected  during  many  years,  at  a cost  of 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

This  is  probably  the  only  mansion  in  the  country  where 
the  domestic  and  social  arrangements  are  entirely  un- 
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affected  by  the  sickness  or  health  of  the  master  of  the 
establishment.  Visitors  come  and  go,  partake  of  his 
hospitality,  make  themselves  at  home,  whether  or  not 
lie  is  able  to  receive  them  in  person.  Almost  every  train 
brings  coming  guests  and  bears  away  departing  ones ; 
dinner  is  served  at  one  o’clock;  late  visitors  take. supper 
and  early  ones  breakfast';  and  as  night  trains  are  sure  to 
bring  one  or  more  who  take  what  sleep  the  time  allows, 
the  breakfast  table  always  presents  new  faces.  It  was 
the  habit  of  Mr.  Stephens,  during  his  latter  years,  to 
rise  at  nine,  and  after  dressing  to  be  rolled  in  his  easy 
chair  out  upon  the  piazza,  where  he  usually  called  for  a 
game  of  whist,  an  amusement  which  had  grown  to  be  a 
habit  with  him  and  which  helped  to  solace  many  an  hour 
of  suffering.  The  mid-day  meal  wars  the  only  one  which 
he  took  in  the  dining  room,  at  which  time  he  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Dinner  over,  he  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, or  played  whist;  and  at  seven  he  went  to  bed. 

For  many  years,  during  court  week,  it  was  the  habit 
of  Mr.  Stephens  to  entertain  the  entire  visiting  bar.  As 
for  the  people  of  Taliaferro  County,  there  was  not  a soul 
who  did  not  feel  at  home  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
who  was  not  free  to  enter  it  whenever  he  pleased  and 
to  remain  an  inmate  as  long  as  he  liked.  Though  his  per- 
sonal manner  of  living  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  it  can 
easily  be  surmised  that  his  personal  expenses  were  quite 
burdensome;  and  besides  the  sums  which  he  bestowed 
upon  the  education  of  young  men,  he  expended  much  of 
his  income  in  gifts  of  charity  to  the  poor. 

But  little  change,  to  the  eye  of  the  guest  at  least,  was 
made  in  Liberty  Hall  after  the  war.  The  same  servants 
were  there,  and  the  same  order  of  domestic  economy; 
Harry  was  still  at  the  head  of  outdoor  affairs;  Eliza,  his 
wife,  was  still  cook  and  laundress;  and  the  children  of 
these  servants  did  the  housework.  When  we  drove  out 
in  the  afternoon,  Pluck,  who  had  then,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, Bio,  become  blind,  and  old  F rank,  were  lifted  into 
the  carriage  beside  the  master,  from  whom  they  could 
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not  bear  to  be  separated.  When  night  came,  and  Harry 
liad  put  Mr.  Stephens  to  bed,  some  newspapers  were 
spread  at  the  foot,  on  which  Pluck  mounted  to  sleep  for 
the  night.  A small  riding-whip  was  stuck  under  the  mas- 
ter’s pillow,  with  which  he  could  repress  any  encroach- 
ments of  his  companion.  Then  the  guest  would  read 
aloud  until  Mr.  Stephens  had  fallen  asleep,  after  which 
he  retired  to  his  own  apartment. 

"When  Mr.  Stephens  was  absent  from  home,  Harry  re- 
mained at  Liberty  Hall,  and  took  care  of  everything 
with  the  fidelity  which  always  characterized  him.  The 
only  alteration  in  his  domestic  arrangements  was  in  the 
management  of  his  plantation,  which,  after  the  war,  he 
divided  into  a number  of  small  farms,  most  of  which 
were  occupied  by  his  former  slaves.  Old  “Aunt  Mat” 
and  her  husband,  “Uncle  Dick,”  both  superannuated,  re- 
mained with  him  as  long  as  they  lived.  There  was  the 
same  simplicity  as  before  in  everything,  and  the  same 
freedom  from  constraint  which  induced  him  to  give  his 
home  the  name  it  bears  : Liberty  Hall.1 2 


Better  still  is  the  picture  furnished  by  another  biogra- 
pher, who  writes  thus  r Half-hid  by  the  magnificent 
grove  of  oaks  in  which  it  stands,  on  an  elevated  hill,  is  the 
unpretentious  mansion.  There  are  eight  rooms  in  the 
main  building;  and  two  more,  with  a wide  veranda,  have 
oeen  built  to  the  rear.  From  the  front  porch,  a door  opens 
into  the  hall  or  passage,  its  floor  spread  with  oil  cloth 
in  mosaic,  and  without  furniture,  except  for  an  iron  lmt- 
raek  and  a gigantic  barometer.  On  the  right  of  the  hall 
is  the  parlor,  its  carpet  of  green,  neat  and  cheerful,  with 
arabesques  in  colors.  The  windows  are  without  curtains, 
but  have  green  shades  frosted  with  gold.  On  the  mantel 
is  an  engraving  of  the  United  States  Senate,  during  the 
great  speech  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  1830;  there  is  also 


1 R.  M.  Johnston  anti  \V.  H.  Browne,  in  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

2 Henry  Cleveland,  in  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
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a small  bust  of  Senator  Berrien;  and  a fine  cast  by 
Saunders,  intended  as  a model  for  a statue  of  General 
Oglethorpe.  Lastly,  a cigar  case,  the  much  prized  gift 
of  a lady  friend. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  fireplace  are  fine  old  family 
portraits.  On  the  wall  hang  two  medallions,  one  of  Mrs. 
Steele,  of  the  Revolution,  offering  a purse  to  General 
Greene;  and  one  of  Oglethorpe,  with  curly  wig,  looking 
like  Milton,  but  the  neck  fractured.  Besides  there  are  a 
lithograph  of  Mr.  Stephens  himself  and  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  his  life-long  friend,  the  superb  Robert  Toombs. 
Upon  a small  table  is  the  large  family  Bible,  which  con- 
tains the  usual  entries,  not  only  of  members  of  the  im- 
mediate household,  but  also  of  plantation  servants;  and, 
resting  upon  a pillar  of  green  and  white  marble,  is  a bust 
of  the  great  statesman  himself,  among  the  very  first 
executed  by  the  young  artist,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.  With  the 
sofa,*  easy  chairs,  and  other  ordinary  drawing-room  fur- 
niture, these  were  all  which  met  the  eye  upon  entering 
the  neatly  papered  room. 

Opposite  the  parlor  is  the  dining-room.  It  contains 
an  extension  table,  an  ancient  sideboard,  a silent  clock 
on  the  mantel-piece,  before  whose  modest  face  no  hands 
are  held,  and  a frozen  traveler  watched  by  St.  Bernard 
dogs,  displayed  upon  the  fire  screen.  Next  a pantry. 
Then  a bed-room,  carefully  reserved  for  an  occasional  vis- 
itor. There  is  another  bedroom  next  to  the  parlor.  The 
upper  rooms,  four  in  number,  are  neatly  furnished  and 
kept  for  the  guests,  male  and  female,  who  often  come  and 
are  always  made  to  feel  at  home.  In  the  back  passage 
there  is  always  a cedar  pail  of  pure  cold  water;  and, 
connecting  the  two  rooms  built  to  the  rear,  with  the  main 
building,  runs  a wide  veranda,  with  massive  square  pil- 
lars. Tlie  first  of  the  rear  rooms  is  the  library,  fifteen  by 
twenty  feet.  Mary  rare  books  belong  here,  but  numbers 
of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  borrowers.  Numerous  trunks 
contain  the  in  cumulate:!  letters  of  a lifetime:  and  a bronze 
bust  of  Daniel  Webster  looks  gloomily  down  from  a shelf 
over  the  inner  door. 
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Next  is  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  If  the  visitor  come 
in  winter,  a light  tap  is  given  at  the  door,  and  a quick  but 
pleasant  voice  bids  him  enter.  All  is  open  in  sum- 
mer. There  is  a neat  carpet  of  flowered  green,  and  a 
low  French  bedstead  draped  in  white.  The  walls,  too, 
are  white.  There  is  a bureau  and  a mirror,  besides  a cot- 
bed  for  the  waiting-boy,  Tim.  Over  the  mantel  is  Brady’s 
imperial  photograph  [of  Mr.  Stephens],  taken  in  1855.  It 
is  flanked  on  the  right  by  “Faith  at  the  Cross,”  a picture 
given  to  him  while  at  Fort  Warren  by  a much  valued 
lady  friend ; on  the  left  by  an  embroidered  watch-stand 
and  a pair  of  lamps.  Then  a bookcase,  with  broken 
glass,  and  bundles  of  paper  in  great  seeming  disorder. 
But  the  owner  can  readily  find  what  he  wishes,  and  be- 
fore the  confusion  incident  to  the  late  war,  no  statesman 
kept  such  perfect  order  among  so  many  various  papers. 
There  is  a little  round-top  writing  table,  with  eyelet 
press.  Papers  and  scraps  are  on  it,  but  still  more  are  in 
the  little  table  drawer,  and  the  mind  of  the  owner  is 
an  index  to  them  all,  if  they  are  not  disturbed  ; and  any 
disturbance  greatly  annoys  him.  At  the  court-house  is 
his  old  office,  and  another  library,  to  which,  however,  he 
seldom  goes. 

On  the  worsted  hearth-rug  of  this  room,  in  winter, 
and  on  the  grass  in  the  yard,  in  summer,  lounges  a huge 
brown  mastiff  named  Troup.  Near  this  large  specimen 
of  the  canine  species  is  usually  to*  be  seen  a little  black 
terrier,  with  a chronic  growl;  he  is  called  Frank.  Some- 
times a restless  yellow  pup  intrudes,  but  he  is  generally 
sent  away  until  the  proper  rebuke  from  his  grave  seniors. 
He  bears  the  appropriate  name  of  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  one 
of  the  characters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  [St.  Honan’s 
Well].  Bio,  the  famous  poodle  dog,  for  years  the  favor- 
ite pet  and  companion  of  the  great  statesman,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  had,  since  1863,  a dreamless  sleep 
in  the  garden.  The  red  clay  mound,  which  marks  the 
snot  of  his  burial,  still  awaits  the  tablet  for  which  an 
appropriate  epitaph  was  once  written: 
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Here  rest  the  remains 

Of  what  in  life  was  a satire  on  the  human  race 
And  an  honor  to  his  own — 

A faithful  dog. 


On  the  left  of  the  fireplace  of  the  room,  in  winter,  and 
on  the  veranda  in  summer,  is  generally  seen  the  owner 
of  the  premises:  a man  known  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  face  is  so  kind  it  is  almost 
handsome;  and  many  years  of  high  thought  and  patient 
suffering  have  given  it  the  peculiar  look  of  the  maturely 
good  which  is  almost  beaut  ful.  He  now  weighs  ninety- 
two  pounds,  but  weighed  only  eighty-four  when  he  began 
to  practice  law. 


. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Last  Order  of  the  Confederate  Government 


OX  May  5,  1865 — the  same  day  on  which  the  final 
meeting  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet  was  held  in 
the  old  Heard  House,  at  Washington,  Ga. — Major 
W.  F.  Alexander,  assistant  to  the  Quartermaster-General, 
issued  the  last  order  of  the  Confederate  government  to 
Major  Raphael  J.  Moses,  by  whom  it  was  promptly  exe- 
cuted. The  story  is  best  told  in  the  language  of  Colonel 
Isaac  W.  Avery,  a recognized  authority  on  the  events  of 
the  war  period.  Says  he:  ‘ ‘ We  now  come  to  the  last 

official  writing  ever  issued  by  the  Confederate  adminis- 
tration. The  paper  is  both  intensely  interesting  and 
touchingly  pathetic.  As  historic  a curiosity  as  the  world 
affords  is  this  last  flicker  of  a mammoth  revolution.  Such 
thoughts  cluster  around  it  as  would  make  a grand  epic, 
it  is  a short  document,  written  on  paper  manufactured  in 
those  days,  a yellow,  coarse,  porous  material,  itself  a 
significant  symbol  of  Confederate  times.  As  an  ordinarv 
document  of  everyday  life,  it  would  lie  valueless.  It 
merely  directs  the  payment  of  $10,000  of  gold  bullion 
and  the  receipt  written  on  the  order  testifies  to  the  hon- 
esty and  promptness  of  the  disbursing  officer  of  a great 
shattered  government.  But  as  the  last  order  of  the  Con- 
federacy it  possesses  an  interest  and  a poetry  which  will 
grow  with  time.  By  some  curious  chance  the  receipt 
conies  first.  Then  follows  the  order,  indicating  that  it. 
was  one  transaction.  YVe  give  the  order  first: 
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“Major  R.  J.  Moses,  C.  S.,  will  pay  $10,000,  the  amount'  of  bullion 
appropriated  to  Q.  M.  Dep.  by  Sec.  of  War,  to  Major  R.  R.  Wood.  By 
order  of  Q.  M.  Gen. 

“W.  F.  ALEXANDER, 

“Maj.  and  Asst,  to  Q.  M.  Gen.” 

The  receipt  is  as  follows : 

“Washington,  May  5th,  ’65. 

“Received  from  Major  R.  J.  Moses  three  boxes,  estimated  to  con- 
tain $10,000  in  bullion.  This  has  not  been  weighed  or  counted,  and 
is  to  be  opened  before  two  commissioned  officers  and  a certificate  of 
contents  made,  which  certificate  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Major  R.  J. 
Moses,  and  by  the  amount  certified  to  the  undersigned  is  to  be  bound. 

“R.  R.  WOOD,  Maj.  and  Q.  M.” 


. 


' 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Memorial  Day:  Its  True  History 


0 the  State  of  Georgia  belongs  the  credit  of  having 


inaugurated  what  has  since  become  the  universal 


custom  of  decorating  annually  the  graves  of  the 
heroic  dead.  The  initial  ceremonies  which  ushered 
Memorial  Day  into  life  were  held  in  Linn  wood  Cemetery, 
at  Columbus,  on  April  26,  1866;  and  the  patriotic  South- 
ern woman  in  whose  loyal  heart  the  idea  first  took  definite 
form  was  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  afterwards  Mrs.  Ros- 
well Ellis,  the  wife  of  a gallant  ex- Con  federate  officer. 
The  date  in  question  was  selected  for  two  reasons — it 
marked  the  anniversary  of  General  Johnston’s  surren- 
der, an  event  which  terminated  the  Civil  War;  and  it 
registered  the  maturity  of  the  vernal  season,  when  flowers 
in  this  latitude  are  most  abundant.  Colonel  James  N. 
Ramsey,  an  old  soldier  and  an  eloquent  member  of  the 
local  bar,  was  the  first  Memorial  Day  orator.  The  exer- 
cises began  with  an  impressive  program  in  St.  Luke’s 
Methodist  Church,  following  which  the  multitude  re- 
paired to  Linnwood  Cemetery,  where  the  graves  of  the 
silent  heroes  in  gray  were  lovingly  decorated  with 
blooms. 

Next  to  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  the  honors  of  pioneer- 
hood  belong  to  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Williams.  As  secretary 
of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Association  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  this  sweet-spirited  and  gifted  lady  to  frame  the  first 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State  on 
this  subject,  urging  the  formation  of  similar  organiza- 
tions. Tt  was  not  alone  the  beautiful  thought  itself,  but 
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the  delicate  and  subtle  power  of  the  writer’s  eloquent  ap- 
peal to  sacred  memories  which  fired  the  popular  imagina- 
tion; and  Mrs.  'Williams  has  ever  since  shared  with  her 
fair  rival  in  the  homage  which  the  multiplying  years 
have  brought. 

For  a long  period  of  time  there  waged  in  the  public 
prints  a controversy  between  enthusiastic  partisans  re- 
specting the  true  parentage  of  the  Memorial  Fav  idea; 
but  the  issue  has  at  length  happily  been  settled  by  an 
authoritative  pamphlet.  On  April  26,  1898,  the  return 
of  the  day  was  made  an  occasion  for  dedicating  the  “Liz- 
zie Rutherford  Chapter”  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  at  Columbus ; and  the  orator,  Hon.  Henry 
R.  Goetchius,  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  Mr. 
Robert  Howard.  At  the  same  time,  an  official  paper  from 
the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  of  Columbus— the 
mother  organization — setting  forth  the  true  history  of 
Memorial  Day,  with  affidavits  thereto  attached,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Frank  U.  Garrard.  Three  survivors  of  the  period 
— Mrs.  Jane  E.  Ware  Martin,  Mrs.  William  G.  Wool- 
folk,  and  Mrs.  Clara  51.  Dexter — testified  to  the  facts 
therein  recited.  This  document,  which  was  afterwards 
published,  with  a full  account  of  the  exercises  of  dedi- 
cation, constitutes  the  chief  source  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing information  has  been  derived.  At  the  cemetery 
a special  salute  was  fired  over  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Ellis. 
The  last  resting  place  of  the  author  of  Memorial  Day 
was  draped  on  this  occasion  with  the  battle-flag  of  the 
Confederacy  and  covered  with  flowers. 


During  the  last  days  of  the  Civil  War  there  existed 
at  Columbus,  in  common  with  many  other  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  South,  an  Aid  Society,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  serve  the  Confederacy  by  such  means 
as  lay  within  the  power  of  the  gentler  sex.  Garments 
were  made  and  sent  to  the  boys  at  the  front.  The 
wounded  in  the  hospitals  were  nursed  and  the  dead  were 


. 
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given  the  rites  of  Christian  burial.  Some  of  the  hardest 
fighting  incident  to  the  last  days  of  the  war  took  place 
on  the  slopes  around  Columbus.  As  a consequence,  the 
offices  of  the  local  Aid  Society  were  frequently  called 
into  requisition.  Mrs,  Absalom  IT.  Chappell  was  the  first 
president.  But  she  was  soon  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Carter,  who  remained  at  the  helm  of  affairs  until  the  Aid 
Society  was  merged  into  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. When  the  war  closed  the  work  of  the  Aid  Society 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Beyond  the  simple  task  of 
caring  for  the  graves  in  the  various  cemeteries  there 
was  little  left  for  the  women  of  the  South  to  do— no 
other  way  apparently  in  which  they  could  still  serve  a 
Lost  Cause;  but  the  idea  of  setting  apart  some  particular 
day  of  the  year,  to  be  formally  observed  as  Memorial 
Day,  still  lay  hidden  in  the  realm  of  beautiful  things. 

Briefly  stated,  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  origin 
of  Memorial  Day  are  these : Some  time  during  the  month 
of  January,  1866,  Mrs.  Jane  Martin  was  visiting  Colum- 
bus. One  afternoon,  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  making  her 
a visit,  asked  Airs.  Martin  to  accompany  her  to  the  ceme- 
tery, there  to  join  some  other  ladies  in  looking  after  the 
graves  of  the  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  Columbus 
hospitals.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  On  returning 
home,  the  two  ladies  discussed  the  work  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged.  Miss  Rutherford  remarked  that  she 
had  just  been  reading  “The  Initials,”  a popular  novel 
by  the  Baroness  Tautphoeus,  and  that  from  this  book  she 
had  derived  an  idea  in  regard  to  decorating  the  graves 
of  the  dead  which  the  Aid  Society,  with  no  special  work 
to  engage  them  for  the  present,  other  than  caring  for 
the  sacred  shrines,  might  profitably  put  into  effect  ; and 
she  stated  that  for  her  own  part  she  would  like  very  much 
to  see  the  Aid  Society  reorganized,  with  this  definite 
object  in  view.  Happening  to  meet  Mrs.  John  A.  Jones 
some  few  moments  later,  the  matter  was  discussed  with 
her;  and  still  later  it  was  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Carter,  president  of  the  Aid  Society,  with  the  result  that 
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Doth  ladies  were  most  favorably  impressed  with  the 
suggestion.  As  it  devolved  upon  Miss  Rutherford,  as 
secretary  of  the  Aid  Society,  to  call  a meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  certain  personal  property  which 
belonged  to  the  organization,  it  was  thought  best  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  in  a formal  way  at  this  time.  Accord- 
ingly, not  long  thereafter,  a meeting  was  called  for  a 
given  date,  to  be  held  at  Mrs.  John  Tyler's,  on  what  is 
now  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue; 
and  the  ladies  responding’  to  the  call  Were:  Mrs.  Robert 
Farter,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ware,  Mrs.  William.  G.  Woolfolk, 
Mrs.  Clara  M.  Dexter,  Mrs.  J.  M.  McAllister  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Williams.  On  account  of  a message  which 
summoned  her  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  the  bedside  of 
a sick  relative,  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Miss  Rutherford 
was  not  present  at  the  meeting;  but  her  resolution  was 
duly  offered  by  one  of  her  friends  and  adopted  without 
a single  vote  in  opposition.  Thereupon  the  Ladies’  Me- 
morial Association,  of  Columbus,  was  formally  organ- 
ized, with  the  following  set  of  officers:  Mrs.  Robert  Car- 
ter, president;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ware,  first  vice-president;  Mrs. 
•J.  M.  McAllister,  second  vice-president ; Mrs.  M.  A. 
Patton,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  -Williams,  secre- 
tary. There  was  no  date  set  for  the  formal  observance 
of  Memorial  Day;  but  after  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford  re- 
turned to  Columbus,  when  she,  with  other  members,  were 
working  at  the  cemetery  and  discussing  the  best  day 
for  the  observance,  she  suggested  April  the  26th,  the 
anniversary  of  General  Johnston’s  surrender,  and  it  met 
with  subsequent  adoption.  Mrs.  Williams,  as  secretary 
of  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  was  then  requested 
to  draft  a letter,  addressed  to  the  various  patriotic  socie- 
ties throughout  the  South,  urging  them  to  unite  in  mak- 
ing the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  a universal  custom. 
This  she  did  in  a manner  which  was  soon  destined  to 
make  her  name  a household  word  throughout  the  land; 
•and  with  what  effect  she  gave  herself  to  the  task  is  at- 
tested bv  the  fact  that  todav  there  is  scarce! v to  be 
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found  a hamlet,  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  South, 
where  the  day  is  not  fittingly  observed.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  claim  that  the  action  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  in  setting  apart  a day  on  which  to  honor  the 
memory  of  departed  comrades,  is  an  offspring  of  the 
modest  seedlet  which,  on  April  26,  1866,  was  planted 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  to  furnish 
a harvest  of  incense  for  a continent ; and  thus  even  the 
victorious  North  has  deigned  to  emulate  the  example  of 
the  vanquished  South. 

In  addition  to  the  names  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the 
membership  of  this  pioneer  organization  included  the 
following  ladies  of  Columbus : Mrs.  George  W.  Woodruff, 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Benning,  Mrs.  John  A.  Jones,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Goetehius,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Downing,  Mrs.  John  A.  Urquhart, 
Miss  Anna  Benning,  ’Mrs.  John  Tyler,  Miss  Mary  Tyler, 
Miss  Emma  Tyler,  Miss  Anna  Tyler,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Carnes, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Hodges,  Mrs.  Anne  Shepherd,  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Seaborn  Jones,  Miss  Mary 
Hodges,  Mrs.  David  Hudson,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Murdoch,  Mrs.  Laura  Beecher  Comer,  Mrs.  John 
D.  Carter,  Miss  Harriet  Torrence,  Miss  Matilda  Tor- 
rence, Mrs.  Brad  Chapman,  Miss  Anna  Forsyth,  Mrs. 
F.  0.  Ticknor,  and  others. 


The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Ware 
Martin,  as  to  the  origin  of  Memorial  Day: 

Mrs.  Martin  states  that  she  is  the  (laughter  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Ware,  who  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Soldiers  ’ Aid  Society 
of  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  later  of  the  Memorial  Association.  That  in  1865- 
1866  she  was  not  a resident  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  but  a frequent  visitor  here 
to  her  mother’s  family,  and  one  of  her  especial  friends  in  this  city  was 
Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  afterwards  Mrs.  Roswell  Ellis;  that  some  time 
in  January,  1SG6,  to  the  best  of  her  recollection,  she  was  on  a visit  to 
Columbus;  that  she  had  been  reared  in  Columbus,  and  had  spent  her 
girlhood  and  young,  ladyhood  in  Columbus,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ladies  of  the  Soldiers’  Aid  Society,  and  especially  with  Miss  Lizzie 
Rutherford,  who  was  among  her  dearest  friends.  That  during  her  visit,  as 
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aforesaid,  in  January,  1866,  in  Columbus,  in  the  afternoon,  Miss  Ruther- 
ford  called  by  her  home  and  requested  her  to  accompany  her  to  the  ceme- 
tery— now  Linmvood  Cemetery — -stating  that  she  was  goiag  out  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  other  ladies  to  do  some  work  in  looking  after  the 
graves  of  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  hospital  in  Columbus,  and  had  been 
buried  under  the  direction  of  the  Aid  Society;  that  she  went  with  Miss 
Rutherford,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  company  with  other  ladies 
looking  after  the  graves,  as  aforesaid.  On  returning  from  the  cemetery, 
Miss  Rutherford  and  herself,  while  alone,  passing  what  is  now  Fourth 
Avenue,  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  were 
in  conversation  about  the  work  which  the  ladies  were  doing  at  the  cemetery 
that  afternoon.  Miss  Rutherford  remarked  to  her  that  she  had  just  been 
reading  a very  pretty  story,  in  which  the  writer  had  told  of  a beautiful 
custom  among  the  Germans  of  decorating  the  graves  of  friends  on  a 
special  day  of  the  year,  and  she  added  that  she  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  the  ladies  of  the  Aid  Society  to  organize  and  continue  as 
a society  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a custom  of  this  kind  and  to  set 
apart  some- particular  day  for  caring  for  and  decorating  the  graves  of  all 
the  soldiers  buried  at  the  cemetery.  Mrs,  Martin  says  tiiat  she  replied  to 
the  suggestion  by  saying  that  she  thought  it  an  excellent  idea.  At  this 
point,  they  had  reached  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  (formerly  Forsyth 
Street)  and  Fourteenth  Street  (formerly  Franklin  Street)  and  met,  coming 
up  Fourteenth  Street.  Mrs.  John  A.  Jones,  the  widow  of  Colonel  John  A. 
Jones,  who  fell  at  Gettysburg,  and  she— Mrs.  Martin — stated  to  Miss 
Rutherford  that  there  was  Mrs.  Jones,  and  as  Mrs.  Jones  was  a member 
of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  suggested  that  she  talk  with  her  upon  the 
subject.  She  did  so,  in  Mrs.  Martin’s  presence.  Mrs.  Jones'  replied  that 
she  thought  the  idea  an  excellent  one,  and  Miss  Rutherford  stated  that 
as  she  had  to  call  a meeting  of  the  Society,  as  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  certain  personal  property  belonging  thereto,  that  she  thought 
that  would  be  a proper  time  to  bring  the  matter  up.  Mrs.  Jones  concurred 
"■til  her,  and  suggested  that  she  talk  with  Mrs.  Robert  Carter,  who  was 
president  of  the  Aid  Society.  Mrs.  Martin  states  that  she  afterwards 
learned  that  the  German  story  referred  to  by  Miss  Rutherford  was  ‘‘The 
Initials,’’  and  she  states'  further  that  as  a result  of  this  suggestion  of 
Miss  Rutherford  the  ladies  of  the  Aid  Society  did  suhsequentlv  meet  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  John  Tyler,  which  at  that  time  was  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street,  and  located  exactly  where  this 
accidental  conversation  took  place  between  Miss  Rutherford  and  Mrs. 
•/oties;  that  her  mother,  Airs.  Robert  A.  Ware,  was  present  at 'the  meeting 
aforesaid,  and  that  out  of  it  grew  the  establishment  of  Memorial  Day  for 
the  South. 

Mrs.  Martin  states  that  she  moved  to  Columbus  from  her  home  near 
Greenville,  Co.,  in  the  year  1866.  and  lias  r«  ACd  in  Columbus  Cm  o that 
'•me,  and  has  been  secretary  of  the  Memorial  Association  of  ( Iambus 
S|rwc  the  year  1874.  That  she  was  repeatedly  told  by  her  mother,  prior 
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to  her  death  in  1 $94,  that  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford  originated  the  idea  of 
Memorial  Day,  and  that  she  knows  of  her  own  knowledge  that  this  has 
been  accepted  as  a fact  by  the  ladies  of  the  Memorial  Association  since 
the  organization  of  the  Association, 

(Signed)  MRS.  JANE  E.  WARE  MARTIN. 

Attested  by  L.  H.  Chappell,  Notary 
Public  and  Mayor  of  Columbus,  March 
23,  IS 98. 


Mrs.  William  G.  Woolfolk  testified  as  follows  con- 
cerning- tier  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  Memorial  Day: 

Columbus,  Ga.,  March  IS,  1898. 

I was  a member  of  the  Soldiers’  Aid  Society,  which  was  organized  by 
certain  of  the  ladies  of  Columbus  during  the  Civil  War  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  soldiers.  After  the  war  there  was  a sentiment  among  the 
members  of  this  society  to  continue  the  organization  as  a .Memorial  As- 
sociation, to  commemorate  the  brave  deeds'  of  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
in  the  spring  of  18 OH.  a call  was  published  for  the  ladies  to  meet  at  die 
home  of  Mrs.  John  Tyler,  now  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Four- 
teenth Street,  formerly  Forsyth  and  Franklin  Streets.  In  response  to  this 
call  there  were  present:  Mrs.  Robert  Carter,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ware,  Mrs.  William 
C.  Woolfolk,  Mrs.  J.  M.  McAllister,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Williams,  Mrs.  Claia 
M.  Dexter  and  Mrs.  it.  A.  Patten. 

This  meeting  organized  the  Ladies  ’ Memorial  Association,  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  and  elected  as  President,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Carter;  first  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Ware;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  M.  McAllister; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  and  Secretary,  Airs.  Charles  J.  Williams. 
All  the  ladies  who  had  been  members  of  the  Ladies  ' Aid  Society  and  other 
ladies  of  Columbus  at  once  became  members. 

The  object  of  this  Association  was  to  set  apart  some  one  day  in  each  year 
for  specially  caring  for  the  soldiers  ’ graves  and  decorating  them  with  flow- 
ers. Many  of  the  soldiers  buried  at  the  cemetery,  now  Linnwood,  had  died  in 
the  hospital  in  Columbus,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society,  and  the  ladies  had  already  been  giving  attention  to  the  graves. 
Members  of  this  Aid  Society,  of  which  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford  was  an 
active  member,  had  been  devoting  much  time  thereto,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1SGH,  when  this  sentiment  had  become  so  general  of  making  permanent 
the  idea  of  a memorial,  the  above  meeting  Mas  held,  but  no  day  for 
Memorial  Day  Mas  then  fixed.  Some  two  days  after  the  meeting,  several  of 
the  ladies,  while  at  work  at  the  cemetery  caring  for  the  graves,  discussed 
the  subject  of  a day.  I was  among  the  number,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Ruther- 
ford suggested  April  2fith  of  each  year  as  a suitable  tiuie,  and  it  was 
so  decided.  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Williams,  as  secretary  of  the  first  Memorial 
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Association,  bad  been  requested  to  address  a letter  to  the  ladies  of  other 
Southern  towns  and  c-ities,  requesting  them  to  unite  with  the  ladies  of 
Columbus,  and  after  the  day  had  been  thus  determined  upon,  Mrs.  Williams 
wrote  the  letter. 

The  Association  elected  Colonel  James  M.  Ramsey  as  its  first  orator,  and 
the  26th  of  April,  1866,  was  duly  celebrated,  the  exercises  taking  place  in 
St.  Luke’s  Methodist  Church.  I cannot  say  who  originated'  the  idea  of 
Memorial  Day.  At  the  time  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Tyler  there  was  a general  sentiment  upon  the  subject  among  t lie  ladies  of 
the  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  It  has  always  been  understood  by  members  of 
the  Memorial  Association  that  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford  suggested  the  idea. 
Of  this  I am  not  able  to  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 

(Signed)  MRS.  WILLIAM  G.  WOOLFOLK. 

Attested  by  F.  M.  Land,  Notary  Pub- 
lic, Muscogee  County,  March  23,  1808. 


The  following*  is  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Dex- 
ter as  to  the  origin  of  Memorial  Day: 

Mrs.  Dexter  states  that  she  was  one  of  the  original  members!  of  the 
Soldiers’  Aid  Society,  which  was  - organized  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1861; 
that  soldiers  who  were  cared  for  by  this  society  and  who  died  while  under 
its  care,  were  buried  in  Linnwood  Cemetery,  and  one  lot  is  known  as  the 
upper  lot,  commonly  called  the  “Columbus  Guards'  Lot,’*  and  the  other, 
the  lower  lot,  commonly  called  the  “City  Light  Guards’  Lot.’’  She  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  this  lower  lot.  The  ladies 
of  the  society,  after  the  Avar  closed,  continued  to  take  care  of  and  to  look 
after  the  graves  of  these  soldiers.  Miss.  Lizzie  Rutherford  was  one  of  the 
members  of  this  society,  and,  in  common  with  other  ladies.  Avas  active  in 
the  work.  Mrs.  Dexter  says  that  she  has  read  the  statement  of  Mrs. 
William  G.  Wool  folk,  dated  March  18,  1898,  giving  an  account  of  her 
remembrance  of  the  origin  of  Memorial  Day  and  that  this  statement  of 
Mrs.  Woolfolk  is  substantially  correct;  that  she — Airs.  Dexter — was  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Airs.  John  Tyler,  and  the  account 
of  how  AFemorial  Day  originated,  as  gh'en  by  Airs.  Woolfolk,  is  correct; 
that  the  president  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  when  organized  in  1861,  Avas 
Mrs.  A.  H.  (’happell,  who  resigned  shortly  thereafter,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
( arter  was  elected  in  her  place.  Mrs.  Robert  Carter  continued  as  president 
until  the  Aid  Society  was  merged  into  the  Memorial  Association,  and  re- 
mained so  until  her  death,  in  January,  1896.  ATrs.  Louis  F.  Garrard  was 
elected  her  successor,  and  is  now  flu*  president  of  said  Association.  In 
addition  to  the  tacts  as  set  forth  in  tin  statement  of  Mrs.  \\  ''oik.  Airs. 
Dexter  says  that  she  is  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that  the  idea  of  Memorial 
Day  was  suggested  by  Aliss  Lizzie  Rutherford  and  that  the  letter  author- 
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ized  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Memorial  Association  through  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Williams,  corresponding  secretary,  was  composed  by  Airs.  Williams,  and 
that  both  ladies  were  very  active  in  the  work  of  the  Memorial  Association 
as  long  as  they  were  in  life,  and  in  recognition  of  their  services  the 
Memorial  Association  of  Columbus,  in  1892,  placed  headstones  at  their 
graves  similar  to  those  placed  by  the  Association  at  the  graves  of  the 
soldiers,  and  on  these  headstones  the  Association  ascribed  to  Miss  Ruther- 
ford the  honor  of  originating  the  idea  of  Memorial  Day,  and  to  Airs. 
Will  ip  ms  the  honor  of  having  been  a faithful  co-worker  with  the  ladies  of 
the  Memorial  Association  of  Columbus  in  perpetuating  the  custom.  Airs. 
Dexter  states  that  she  and  Airs.  Woolf.olk  are  the  only  survivors  of  the 
ladies  who  met  at  the  residence  of  Airs.  John  Tyler,  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Alemorial  Association  and  establishing 
Alemorial  Day. 

(Signed)  AIRS.  CLARA  AI.  DEXTER. 

Attested  by  James  G.  Afoon,  Notary 
Public  and  ex-officio  J.  P..  Aluscogee 
County,  Ga.,  Alarch  25,  1898. 


Below  will  be  found  an  exact  copv  of  the  oriirinal 
letter  drafted  by  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Williams,  as  secretary 
of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Association,  and  sent  by  her 
to  the  various  representative  newspapers  throughout  the 
South,  urging  co-operation  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
yearly  observance  of  Memorial  Day  a universal  custom. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Columbus  Times : 

Columbts,  Ga.,  March  12th.  1866. 

AIessrs.  Editors:  The  ladies  are  now  and  have  been  for  several  days 

engaged  in  the  sad  but  pleasant  duty  of  ornamenting  and  improving  that 
portion  of  the  city  cemetery  sacred  to  the  memory  of  our  gallant  Confeder- 
ate dead,  but  we  feel  it  is  an  unfinished  work  unless  a day  be  set  apart 
annually  for  its  especial  attention.  We  cannot  raise  monumental  shafts 
and  inscribe  thereon  their  many  deeds  of  heroism,  but  we  can  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  the  debt  we  owe  them  by  dedicating,  at  least  one  day  in 
each  year,  to  embellishing  their  humble  graves  with  flowers.  Therefore,  we 
beg  the  assistance  of  the  press  and  the  ladies  throughout  the  South  to  aid 
us  in  the  effort  to  set  apart  a certain  day  to  be  observed,  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  be  handed  down  through  time  as  a religious  custom 
of  the  South,  to  wreathe  the  graves  of  our  martyred  dead  w ith  dowers;  and 
we  propose  the  26th  day  of  April  as  the  day.  Let  vwrv  city,  town  and 
village  join  in  the  pleasant  duty,  Let  all  alike  be  remembered,  from 
the  heroes  of  Manassas  to  those  who  expired  amid  the  death  throes  of  our 
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hallowed  cause.  Well  crown  alike  the  honored  resting  places  of  the  im- 
mortal Jackson  in  Virginia,  Johnson  at  Shiloh,  Cleburne  in  Tennessee  and 
the  host  of  gallant  privates  who  adorned  our  ranks.  All  did  their  duty, 
and  to  all  we  owe  our  gratitude.  Let  the  soldiers’  graves  for  that  day  at 
least,  be  the  Southern  Mecca,  to  whose  shrine  her  sorrowing  women,  like 
pilgrims,  may  annually  bring  their  grateful  hearts  and  floral  offerings. 
And  when  we  remember  the  thousands  who  were  buried  ‘•'  with  their  mar- 
tial cloaks?  around  them,”  without  Christian  ceremony  of  interment,  we 
"would  invoke  the  aid  of  the  most  thrilling  eloquence  throughout  the  land  to 
inaugurate  this  custom  by  delivering,  on  the  appointed  day  this  year,  a 
eulogy  on  the  unburied  dead  of  our  glorious  Southern  army.  They  died 
for  their  country.  Whether  their  country  had  or  had  not  the  right  to 
demand  the  sacrifice  is  no  longer  a question  of  discussion.  We  leave  that 
for  nations  to  decide  in  future.  That  it  was  demanded,  that  they  fought 
nobly,  and  fell  holy,  sacrifices  upon  their  country  ’s  altar,  and  are  entitled  to 
their  country  ’s  gratitude,  none  will  deny. 

The  proud  banner  under  which  they  rallied  in  defense  of  the  holiest 
and  noblest  cause  for  which  heroes  fought,  or  trusting  women  prayed,  has 
been  furled  forever.  The  country  for  which  they  suffered  and  died  has 
now  no  name  or  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Legislative  enact- 
ment may  not  be  made  to  do  honor  to  their  memories,  but  the  veriest  radical 
that  ever  traced  his  genealogy  back  to  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  could  not 
refuse  us  the  simple  privilege  of  paying  honor  to  those  who  died  defending 
the  life,  honor  and  happiness  of  the  Southern  women. 


It  is  not  strange  that  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  should  have  originated  in  this  section.  The  South 
is  proverbially  the  land  of  flowers.  During  the  late 
Civil /War,  it  was  also  the  area  of  invasion.  The  burning 
plow-shares  of  battle  prepared  the  soil  for  an  imperial 
harvest  of  heroic  legends.  Besides,  the  history  of  the 
world  teems  with  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
enduring  chaplets  have  ever  been  woven  for  the  van- 
quished. It  is  only  necessary  to  cite  Thermopylae  and 
Troy  to  prove  that  literature,  whether  it  takes  the  form 
of  prose  or  of  verse,  is  partial  to  a Lost  Cause.  Per- 
haps another  reason  for  the  Southern  origin  of  Memorial 
Bay  is  to  he  found  in  the  fart  that  the  heroism  of  the 
Southern  soldier  was  inspired  not  alone  by  his  resolute 
fidelity  to  principle,  but  by  his  paramount  allegiance  to 
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the  gentler  sex.  He  was  instinctively  a Cavalier.  It  was 
the  work  of  some  fair  woman  to  buckle  on  his  belt;  and 
whether  she  printed  upon  his  brow  a mother’s  or  a sweet- 
heart’s kiss,  he  jauntily  sallied  forth  to  the  wars,  like  an 
armored  knight.  He  went  to  the  front,  bearing  her  colors 
— to  revive  the  old  romantic  days  of  chivalry" -and  to  write 
with  his  trusty  sword  or  his  brave  musket,  on  many  an 
ensanguined  field,  the  bloody  sequel  of  the  tournament. 
If  heroism  alone  could  have  prevailed,  he  would  not  have 
lost  an  unequal  fight;  and,  around  the  fireside  of  an  after- 
time,  he  would  have  told  in  another  key  the  story  of  Ap- 
pomattox. But  an  all-wise  God  held  the  scales  of  battle 
in  His  omnipotent  hand;  and  while  the  North  was  elated 
with  her  laurels,  the  South  was  left  to  her  memories.  It 
was  in  this  sorrowful  extremity  that  the  Daughter  of 
Dixie  began  to  think  of  the  humble  graves  on  the  hill- 
side. She  could  rear  no  costly  monument  over  her  cham- 
pion, but  she  could  make  the  earth  above  him  fragrant 
with  her  unbought  forget-me-nots.  In  the  first  gray 
mists  of  the  early  morning,  these  gentle  Marys  of  our 
Southland — shedding  tears  and  bearing  incense — sought 
the  sepulchres  in  which  lay  buried  the  Templar  Knights 
of  the  Southern  Cross.  It  was  love’s  sweet  “In  Memo- 
rial)! ” — an  elegy  of  the  most  exquisite  perfume  written 
in  the  unlettered  language  of  flowers. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


Thomas  Holley  Chivers:  An  Erratic  Genius 


ONE  of  America’s  most  gifted  poets,  an  erratic 
genius  from  whom  the  renowned  author  of  “The 
Raven ’ 7 is  said  to  have  borrowed  the  strange 
metrical  lilt  of  his  immortal  masterpiece,  was  a Georgian, 
the  closing  years  of  whose  life  were  spent  in  the  town 
of  Decatur,  Thomas  Holley  Chivers.  Older  than  Poe,  lie 
was  an  earlier  contributor  of  verse  to  the  periodicals  of 
the  day,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  solid  basis  for  the  infer- 
ence that  the  latter  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  him 
to  a marked  extent.  Both  were  men  of  peculiar  mental 
temperaments,  whose  writings  are  tinctured  throughout 
by  an  habitual  melancholy;  both  wrote  in  doleful  meas- 
ures and  dealt  with  weird  and  fantastic  subjects,  the  spec- 
tral character  of  which  haunts  the  imagination;  both 
sang  mystical  songs,  whose  meaning  it  is  difficult  to  inter- 
pret; both  reveled  apparently  in  weaving  shrouds  and 
shadows  for  the  dead.  There  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  marvelous  similarity  in  mechan- 
ical structure  between  the  rythm  of  Poe’s  “Raven” 
and  the  lines  of  some  of  the  best  known  poems  of  Chivers, 
for  example:  “Lily  Adair”  and  “To  Allegra  Florence 
in  Heaven.”  The  coincidence  is  startling. 

But  most  of  the  critics  scout  the  idea  of  Poe’s  indebt- 
edness to  Dr.  Chivers.  Says  one  of  these:*  “Of  course, 
Poe  read  the  poems  of  Chivers,  and  they  probably  influ- 
enced him  as  much  as  any  other  poems  in  the  world’s 

•John  Townsend  Wilson,  in  The  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  Vol. 
II.  p.  848. 
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literature;  but  beyond  the  fact  that  they  both  reveled  in 
extravagant,  weird,  mystical  language,  one  cannot  go.” 

He  is  inclined  to  think  that  by  reason  of  long  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  men  it  was  Foe  who  influenced 
Olivers;  he  deplores  the  controversy  started  by  the  doc- 
tor, stating  that  he  made  his  great  mistake  in  suppos- 
ing plagiarism  and  parallelism  to  be  identical,  and  that 
it  will  ever  be  a source  of  regret  that  he  refused  to  let 
his  poetry  stand  on  its  own  merits.  But  this  same  critic 
adds:  “After  all  is  said,  Olivers,  with  his  nine  hundred 
pages  of  poetry  and  his  unsubstantiated  claims,  remains 
among  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  pathetic,  and  the 
most  elusive  figures  in  the  whole  range  of  Southern 
letters.” 


Dr.  Olivers  was  reared  a Baptist.  He  became,  how- 
ever, a Swedenborgian  and  a Trans e enden t a 1 i s t.  He 
lacked  friends  at  the  North,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
a slave-holder.  He  lacked  friends  at  the  South,  because 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  Boston  vagaries.  He  was,  more- 
over, a devotee  of  Shelley,  whose  religious  views  were 
not  popular;  and  altogether  he  had  fallen  upon  unpro- 
pitious  times.  Some  have  harshly  declared  that  he  was 
solely  dependent  upon  his  fictitious  claims  for  what  little 
notoriety  he  gained,  and  that  only  by  attaching*  himself 
to  Poe  has  he  rescued  himself  from  oblivion.  But  there  is 
neither  truth  nor  justice  in  this  unkind  slur.  Says  Major 
Hubner:*  “His  versatility  of  talent  was  remarkable; 
even  as  an  inventor  he  achieved  success,  receiving  a prize 
at  a State  fair  held  in  Savannah  for  his  invention  of  a 
machine  adapted  to  the  unwinding  of  the  fiber  of  silk  co- 
coons; and  he  was  also  noted  for  his  skill  as  a portrait 
painter.  ITis  decease  was  widely  noted  in  the  press  of 
the  United  States  and  was  mentioned  by  several  Euro- 
pean journals.  Besides,  a distinguished  Danish  author, 
Professor  Gierlow,  wrote  and  published  a !■■  dutiful  poem 

•Chas.  W.  Hubner,  in  Representative  Southern  Poets,  p.  177. 
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as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Chivers.  In  a neglected 
and  obscure  spot,  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Decatur,  in 
an  unnoticed  grave,  the  poet’s  remains  lie  buried.  Well 
may  we  ask,  What  is  fame!” 

With  respect  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  this 
most  extraordinary  man,  he  adds:  “Judged  by  the  por- 
trait of  him,  which  I have  seen,  Dr.  Chivers  was  a very 
handsome,  distinguished-looking  gentleman.  His  mouth 
was  full  and  expressive,  while  a broad  forehead,  large 
and  lustrous  eyes  and  long  dark  hair  marked  him  dis- 
tinctly as  a person  of  culture  and  of  intellectual  promi- 
nence. Those  who  knew  him  personally  bear  witness 
to  his  courtly  manners,  and  the  charm  of  his  conversa- 
tional powers.  William  Gilmore  Simms  took  great  inter- 
est in  Chivers,  playfully  calling  him  the  4 wild  Mazeppa 
of  letters,’  teasing  him  about  his  choice  of  strange 
words,  and  rallying  him  on  the  4 monotony  of  his  sor- 
row'd to  which  friendly  censure  Chivers  is  said  to  have 
replied,  with  equal  good  humor,  advising  Simms  to  stop 
writing  stupid  novels  and  to  take  up  literature  as  a pleas- 
ure.” If  not  the  forerunner  of  Poe,  Chivers  was  un- 
doubtedly a man  of  singular  gifts,  bearing  no  fanciful 
or  slight  resemblance  to  the  unhappy  bard,  like  whom 
also  he  was  an  ill-starred  child  of  genius. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


Georgia’s  First  Governor:  His  Mysterious  Death 


GEORGIA’S  first  Governor  under  the  Constitution 
was  John  Adam  Treutlen.  When  the  Revolution 
began  he  was  an  official  member  of  the  famous 
Salzburger  Church  at  Ebenezer  and,  though  the 
congregation  was  somewhat  divided  on  the  issues  of 
the  period,  he  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Colonies.  Little  is  recorded  of  the  sturdy  patriot, 
but  his  election  to  the  office  of  Governor,  on  the  formal 
assumption  of  statehood  by  Georgia,  implies  his  promi- 
nence in  political  affairs.  During  his  term  of  office  an 
effort  was  made  by  South  Carolina  to  absorb  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  William  1L  Drayton  came  to  Savannah 
as  the  bearer  of  the  proposed  overture  for  consolidation. 
It  meant  the  practical  elimination  of  Georgia  from  the 
map  and  the  expansion  of  South  Carolina  to  the  waiters 
of  the  Mississippi.  Strange  to  say,  not  a few  shrewd 
Georgia  financiers  had  been  won  over  to  the  contemplated 
f merger,  and  it  required  great  firmness  to  deal  with  an 

emergency  thus  created.  On  July  14,  1777,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  requested  the  Governor  to  offer  a reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Drayton.  He  did  so  in  a 
* proclamation,  which  was  most  vigorously  written  and 

widely  distributed.  The  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
was  nut  upon  the  head  of  the  offender,  but  he  wisely  kept 
on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  river,  and  thus  escaped 
tlie  clutches  of  an  indignant  Commonwealth. 

But  strange  are  the  caprices  of  fortune.  Though  the 
f rst  of  Georgia’s  citizens  to  he  honored  with  the  high 
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office  of  chief  magistrate,  Governor  Treutlen  completely 
disappears  from  view,  after  relinquishing  the  adminis- 
trative reins,  and,  beyond  any  other  Georgian  who  has 
served  the  State  in  exalted  positions  of  usefulness,  his 
life  is  shrouded  in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery,  which  time 
has  not  yet  dissolved.  There  is  a tradition  to  the  effect 
that  on  a visit  to  relatives  in  Oraneburg  District,  S.  0., 
he  was  tracked  by  the  Tories,  who  murdered  him  in  the 
most  brutal  manner.  It  is  said  that  he  was  hacked  to 
pieces  with  swords  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  after 
first  being  tied  .to  a tree,  and  that  what  was  left  of  his 
body  was  then  buried.  But  whether  the  rites  of  inter- 
ment were  performed  by  friends  or  by  foes,  his  grave  has 
never  been  discovered,  and  his  memory  likewise  has  be- 
come entangled  with  the  weeds  and  briars  of  neglect. 
There  is  no  one  today  in  Georgia  who  bears  his  name — 
no  town,  village*  county  or  precinct  which  perpetuates 
his  services — and  no  memorial  of  any  kind  to  tell  pos- 
terity of  Georgia’s  first  Governor,  who  passed  from 
earth  doubly  the  victim  of  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of 
tragedies. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Two  Pioneer  Baptists:  The  Story  of  the  Mercers 


HERE  is  a well-authenticated  tradition  to  the  effect 


that  Jesse  Mercer  was  immersed  in  a barrel  of 


water,  while  his  father  was  still  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  said  that  the  elder  Mercer 
began  to  question  the  validity  of  sprinkling  as  the  scrip- 
tural mode  of  baptism  long  before  he  became  a follower 
of  Daniel  Marshall,  and  that,  with  no  thought  of  enter- 
ing the  ranks  of  a sectMor  which  he  entertained  a tradi- 
tional antipathy,  lie  insisted  upon  having  his  two  eldest 
children  immersed  according  to  apostolic  precedent. 
Thus  Jesse  Mercer  was  twice  immersed,  first  into  the 
Church  of  England,  and  afterwards— when  he  was  eight- 
een— into  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  became  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  pioneers  and  pillars. 

But  it  was.  Silas  Mercer  who  first  planted  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Baptist  faith  on  the  frontier  belt  of  Wilkes. 
Strange  to  say,  he  continued  to  be  a devout  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  until  he  was  nearly  forty  years 
of  age.  despite  his  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism. The  frost  was  upon  his  brow  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  famous  old  Kiokee  Church;  but  there 
was  a suggestion  of  buoyant  youth  in  the  quick  and  eager 
step  with  which  he  entered  the  waters  of  the  creek,  to 
be  immersed  by  Alexander  Scott.  The  traditional  ac- 
counts tell  us  that  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed he  leaped  upon  a log  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  began  to  exhort  the  multitudes  on  tic  hank  to  Hee 
from  the  wrath  to  come. 


.. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  this  story  should  be  dis- 
credited. It  is  not  in  the  least  at  variance  with  the 
character  for  zeal  and  fervor  which  belonged  to  this  bold 
apostle  of  righteousness ; for  Silas  Mercer  was  trained 
in  the  same  school  of  homiletics  which  produced  Elijah 
and  John  the  Baptist,  and,  through  the  forest  stretches 
of  Wilkes,  his  voice  reverberated  in  accents  of  thunder. 
The  records  of  the  Phillips7  Mill  Clmrch — where  Jesse 
Mercer  was  converted  under  Iris  father’s  powerful 
preaching  of  the  Word — show  that  when  the  former  was 
immersed  for  the  second  time  it  was  by  the  hand 
of  the  elder  Mercer  that  the  solemn  rite  was  adminis- 
tered. 


Silas  Mercer  was  of  S.eoteh-Irish  lineage — a typical 
Highlander  in  his  rugged  molds,  both  of  speech  and  of 
character.  He  came  from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia 
some  time  before  the  Revolution,  but  refugeed  with  his 
little  family  to  the  mountains  of  his  home  State  for 
safety  when  the  tide  of  war  threatened  to  invade  the 
foot-hills.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  returned  to 
Georgia,  where  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent, 
making  the  rounds  of  the  wilderness  on  horseback  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  wherever  he  went.  He  founded  the 
famous  old  church  at  Powelton,  a landmark  of  Baptist 
history;  Sardis  and  Bethesda  were  also  vines  which  he 
planted,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  church  at  Phillips’ 
Mill,  where  Jesse  Mercer  first  saw  the  new  light,  was  an- 
other stronghold  of  faith  which  he  added  to  the  king- 
dom. Rude  temples  of  worship  in  numberless  places 
sprang  into  existence  at  the  call  of  this  good  man,  bloom- 
ing like  wild  flowers  along  the  woodland  paths;  and,  if 
tlie  notes  which  he  sounded  were  sometimes  harsh  and 
stern,  it  may  also  be  said  of  him  that  he  testified  for 
the  Master  until  the  whole  region  of  Wilkes  breathed  of 
the  wayside  balms  of  Galilee. 

He  established  his  home  on  a plantation  seven  miles 
to  the  south  of  Washington,  where  he  .died  in  179(5,  at 
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the  age  of  lif tv-one.  The  place  is  today  known  as  the 
Fieklen  plantation,  so  called  after  Dr.  Fielding*  Ficklen, 
a subsequent  owner;  and  here  in  the  Mercer  burial 
ground  may  still  be  seen  the  grave  of  Silas  Mercer — one 
of  the  most  unique  figures  in  the  Baptist  annals  of 
America. 


Converted  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  it  is  said  that  the 
younger  Mercer’s  first  attempt  at  public  speaking  was 
witnessed  by  an  audience  of  only  one  person,  at  which 
time  he  preached  to  his  grandmother  on  the  final  .judg- 
ment. Though  a native  of  Halifax  County,  X.  C.,  where 
he  was  born  in  1761),  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
boyhood  in  Wilkes,  on  his  father’s  plantation.  Jesse 
Mercer  became  the  most  influential  minister  of  his  day 
in  Georgia.  He  was  not  a scholar  like  Dr.  Henry  Hol- 
comb. It  is  doubtful  if  he  was  quite  the  equal  of  either 
Silas  Mercer  or  Daniel  Marshall  as  a hair-lifter  in  the 
pulpit.  But  he  was  nevertheless  a man  of  peculiar  power. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lay  doubtless  in  his  saintliness 
of  character.  He  was  the  Sir  Galahad  of  his  day  among 
the  Baptists  of  Georgia— -a  champion  strong  in  the  strife 
for  righteousness  because  his  heart  was  pure. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Mercer  was  even  an  edu- 
cated man  in  the  present-day  sense  of  this  term.  Per- 
haps it  was  due  largely  to  his  own  lack  of  advantages  in 
early  life  that  he  became  such  an  ardent  friend  of  learn- 
ing in  later  years.  It  was  not  until  after  his  first  mar- 
riage that  he  put  himself  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr. 
Springer,  a Presbyterian  divine  who  conducted  a school 
at  Walnut  Hill,  four  miles  from  Washington.  In  the 
great  anxiety  of  Mr.  Mercer  to  increase  his  scanty  store 
of  knowledge,  he  sold  bis  little  farm  and  either  rented 
or  built  a modest  home  on  Fishing  Creek,  to  be  near 
Dr.  Springer;  and  here  he  laid  the  educational  founda- 
tions upon  which  his  futmv  work  as  a minister  was 
reared.  Brown  University  conferred  upon  him,  when 
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at  the  height  of  Ills  career,  the  degree  of  D.  D. ; but  he 
was  seldom  recognized  or  addressed  as  Dr.  Mercer. 

Titles  could  add  nothing  to  the  inherent  greatness  of 
one  who,  equally,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  people,  wielded  a scepter  of 
power  and  who,  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time, 
shaped  the  destinies  of  the  great  denomination  to  which 
he  belonged.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  served  a group 
of  country  churches  organized  by  his  father.  At  one 
time  he  made  a tour  of  three  thousand  miles  through 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing weak  outposts.  There  was  scarcely  a cabin  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  wilderness  to  which  his  name  was 
not  familiar;  and  he  virtually  founded  the  Georgia  Bap- 
tist Convention,  in  his  zeal  for  co-operative  effort.  But 
it  was  not  until  after  his  second  marriage  that  Mr.  Mer- 
cer acquired  the  large  means  which  enabled  him  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  religion  by  liberal  gifts. 


At  the  age  of  fifty-seven  Jesse  Mercer  found  himself 
a widower,  bereaved  of  the  gentle  helpmeet  who  had  been 
his  fireside  companion  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  name 
of  his  first  wife  was  Sabina  Chi  vers.  She  died  while 
on  a visit  to  relatives  in  South  Carolina,  but  was  brought 
back  to  Georgia,  where  she  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Mercer 
burial  ground,  at  Ficklen.  But  living  near  the  brick 
school  where  he  held  meetings  in  Washington  there  was 
a lady  by  whom  he  was  soon  consoled;  and  without  am” 
suggestion  of  improper  haste  he  laid  siege  to  the  heart 
of  the  Widow  Simons,  a member  of  his  flock,  who  had 
lately  inherited  from  her  husband  a fortune  of  ample 
Proportions.-  She  smiled  upon  his  suit,  and  when  the 
Christmas  holidays  arrived,  in  the  year  following,  she 
became  bis  bride.  This  auspicious  event  supplied  the 
golden  lever  which,  under  divine  providence,  was  em- 
ployed by  Jesse  Mercer  to  lift  the  Baptist  Church  in 
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Georgia  to  a higher  vantage  ground  of  power  and  use- 
fulness. 

In  1S27 — the  year  after  his  second  marriage — he  or- 
ganized the  Baptist  Church  in  Washington,  Ga.,  where, 
dating  from  this  time,  he.  established  his  permanent 
Ebenezer.  The  dock  was  constituted  of  ten  members, 
most  of  whom  came  from  the  old  Phillips ? Mill  Church, 
and  over  this  congregation  Jesse  Mercer  presided  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

He  relinquished  at  this  period  his  long  journeys  into 
the  wilderness  and  devoted  himself  more  largely  to  lit- 
erary labors. 

In  1-83.3  he  acquired  the  Christian  Index,  a paper 
which  was  then  edited  and  published  in  Philadelphia  by 
Rev.  W.  T.  Brantley.  He  then  removed  the  plant  to 
Washington,  Ga.,  where  it  became  the  first  organ  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  this  State — if  not  in  the 
entire  South.  In  1840,  when  his  health  began  to  fail,  Mr. 
Mercer  generously  donated  the  Christian  Index  to  the 
Georgia  Baptist  Convention.  From  Washington,  it  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Penfield.  Dr.  James  H.  Lane 
bought  and  remodeled  the  old  building  in  which  the  paper 
was  formerly  printed;  and,  when  the  mantels  and  wain- 
scotings  were  taken  down,  some  rare  old  manuscripts 
were  discovered.  There  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Lane  family  an  old  desk  which  was  used  by  Mi*. 
Mercer  in  the  writing  of  editorials.  He  found  the  labor 
of  the  pen  somewhat  irksome.  Consequently,  the  bulk 
of  the  work  devolved  upon  the  Rev.  W.  11.  Stokes.  But 
he  contributed,  with  great  effectiveness,  an  occasional 
leader.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Atlanta  became  the  home 
of  the  Christian  Index.  It  is  still  in  existence — one  of 
the  best  edited  and  one  of  the  best  equipped  weekly  re- 
ligious newspapers  extant. 

The  first  Baptist  hymnal  ever  used  in  Georgia  was 
also  the  work  of  Jesse  Mercer.  It  was  compiled  and 
published  in  ] 823*  and  wes.  entitled  Mercer's  Cluster. 
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Purchasing  the  old  Academy  Building,  near  his  home, 
on  Mercer  Hill — where  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph  today 
stands — he  next  turned  his  attention  to  education.  It 
was  the  dream  of  his  life  to  establish  a college  in  AY ash- 
ington ; and  when  Josiah  Pentield  left  $2,500  with  which 
to  found  a school,  provided  an  equal  sum  was  raised, 
Jesse  Mercer  endeavored  to  swing  the  proposed  institu- 
tion to  Washington,  and  he  was  keenly  disappointed 
over  the  result.  But  there  was  no  taint  of  selfishness  in 
his  great  soul.  He  became  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
new  institution,  which  was  finally  christened  with  his 
name;  and  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Mercer,  with  his  wife’s 
hearty  approval,  the  bulk  of  the  estate  went  to  the  great 
university  which  is  today  his  noblest  and  best  monu- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Mercer  preceded  her  husband  into  the  vale  of 
shadows.  While  walking  one  day  in  her  flower  garden 
she  was  stricken  with  paralysis ; and  though  she  lingered 
for  more  than  a year  afterwards,  she  was  never  able  to 
walk  a step  or  to  utter  a word.  She  was  buried  under 
the  boughs  of  an  ancient  cedar,  beside  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Washington,  Ga.,  where  her  grave  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  grassy  lawn,  in  plain  view  of  the  Sabbath  wor- 
shipers. It  is  said  that  the  entire  area  was  covered  with 
blossoms  from  her  own  flower  garden  on  the  hill;  and 
some  of  the  descendants  of  these  same  rare  plants  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  flower  beds  tended  by  the  gentle 
sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  walk  where  the  feet  of  Airs. 
Mercer  once  trod. 

Feeble  in  health,  the  great  preacher  survived  his  wife 
by  only  a few  months.  He  attended  a meeting  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  at  Indian  Springs,  after  which  he  went  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Carter,  some  eight  miles 
distant.  Here  he  was  taken  violently  ill  and,  on  Septem- 
ber fi,  1841,  breathed  his  last.  The  burial  occurred  at 
Pentield,  on  the  campus  of  the  great  school  which  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a man  of  Mr.  Mercer’s 
positive  nature  could  have  lived  at  a time  when  the  great 
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feud  between  Clark  and  Crawford  was  upheaving  the 
State,  without  taking  an  active  part  in  politics.  We  find 
him,  therefore,  in  the  Convention,  at  Louisville,  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  1798.  It  is  said  that  some  one 
on  the  floor  moved  to  debar  ministers  from  serving  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  a resolution  which 
Mr.  Mercer  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  lawyers  and 
doctors.  He  finally  withdrew  his  substitute,  on  condition 
that  the  original  motion  be  withdrawn  also.  In  1816  he 
was  defeated  in  a race  for  the  State  Senate;  and,  in  1833’, 
when  friends  urged  him  to  make  the  fight  for  Governor, 
he  politely  informed  them  that  he  was  surfeited  with  poli- 
tics. The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Mercer  was  strik- 
ingly impressive.  In  height  lie  towered  above  the  normal 
standard  and  was  inclined,  as  he  grew  older,  to  be  some- 
what corpulent.  His  head,  the  peculiar  size  and  confor- 
mation of  which  was  revealed  hv  his  extreme  baldness, 
has  long  been  an  object  of  interest  to  phrenologists  and 
students  of  character  who  have  looked  upon  his  portrait. 
The  horizontal  length  from  the  eyebrows  back  was  very 
great,  while  his  forehead  rose  with  a gently  receding  slope 
to  the  very  crown,  exhibiting  a most  extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  what  is  termed  the  organ  of  benevolence.  He 
was  characterized  by  great  moral  firmness,  and  when- 
ever principle  or  conscience  were  involved  he  stood  like 
a wall  of  adamant,  four-square,  to  every  wind  of  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


Ebenezer:  The  Story  of  the  Salzburgers 


AY  E X T Y - FI  VE  miles  above  Savannah,  on  an  emi- 


nence which  at  this  point  overlooks  the  historic 


stream,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a quaint  little  house 
of  worship,  from  the  belfry  of  which  glistens  a swan, 
copied  from  the  coat-of-arms  of  Martin  Luther.  It 
stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  a silent  waste  ; for  the  sturdy 
Germans  who  once  peopled  the  surrounding  area  have 
long  since  disappeared  from  the  region.  Near  the  church 
is  the  ancient  burial  ground.  The  inscriptions  upon  the 
yellowr  tombstones  can  hardly  be  deciphered,  so  busily 
have  the  destructive  forces  of  time  been  here  at  work. 
But  some  of  the  graves  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  old 
as  the  Colony  of  Georgia;  and,  with  naught  to  disturb 
them  in  this  quiet  spot,  save  the  pitiless  elements,  mcst 
of  the  inmates  have  here  slept  for  the  better  part  of  two 
centuries.  It  is  the  old  deserted  settlement  of  the  pious 
Salzburgers : Ebenezer. 

To  the  outside  world  there  were  various  names  by 
which  the  little  church  was  knovm.  It  "was  sometimes 
called  the  “Lutheran  Meeting  House.”  Occasionally,  it 
was  called  the  “Salzburger  Church”  or  the  “German 
Church,”  but  in  the  official  records  of  the  parish  it  was 
ahvays  “Jerusalem  Church,”  so  named  for  the  old 
original  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
indeed  the  center  of  a little  German  Palestine,  here 
planted  among  the  lowlands  of  Georgia,  a religious  cap- 
ital where  the  divine  law  was  promulgated.  The  present 
unpretentious  but  substantial  edifice  of  brick  was 
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commenced  in  17(17  and  completed  in  1769,  on 
the  site  formerly  occupied  by  a temporary  struc- 
ture of  wood.  It  was  invested  by  the  British  during 
tire  Revolution,  who  used  it  first  as  a hospital 
for  the  sick  and  then  as  a stable  in  which  the  horses 
of  the  officers  were  kept.  The  house  of  worship  was  also 
desecrated  in  other  ways.  With  unbridled  license,  these 
ruffians,  who  were  most  of  the  time  under  the  influence  of 
bad  liquor,  converted  the  pulpit,  the  windows,  the  mottoes 
on  the  walls,  and  other  objects  into  targets,  at  which 
they  discharged  firearms.  The  result  was  that  at  the 
close  of  hostilities  it  was  little  better  than  a ruin;  but 
the  walls  were  intact,  and,  subsequent  to  the  Revolution, 
it  was  restored  to  something  like  the  appearance  which 
it  formerly  presented. 

On  April  21,  1911,  at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
handsome  tablet  of  bronze  was  unveiled  on  the  walls  of 
the  old  church  at  Ebenezer  by  the  Georgia  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America  ; and  lettered  upon  the  tablet 
is  this  inscription: 


To  the  Glory  of  God.  In  Memory  of  the  Salz- 
burger Lutherans  who  landed  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
March  12th,  1734,  and  built  this  Jerusalem  Church  in 
1767-1769.  Erected  by  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  America. 


On  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  the  tablet  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Reverend  D.  Hoppe,  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
congregation,  was  accepted  by  the  Rev.  I\  E.  Shealy, 
pastor  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  of  Ebenezer.  Addresses 
were  also  delivered  by  the  following  distinguished  guests 
of  honor— the  Rev.  F.  A.  Brown,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Episcopal,  Savannah;  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Epting, 
president  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Finck, 
vice-president  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia;  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Shealy,  secretary  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia;  and  others. 
Quite  a large  assemblage  witnessed  the  impressive  cere- 
monies. 
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To  this  gentle  religious  sect  Georgia  owes  much. 
They  were  not  given  to  martial  deeds,  but  they  were 
law-abiding,  industrious  and  frugal  people,  and  they 
have  left  behind  them  an  incense  of  memory  which  has 
sweetened  the  whole  history  of  the  State.  The  story 
of  how  they  came  to  settle  in  Georgia  may  be  told  in 
very  few  words.  Says  Dr.  Lee:*  “In  the  lovely  district 
of  the,  Tyrol  there  is  to  be  found  an  historic  city  which 
the  painter  -Wilkie  has  described,  as  ‘ Edinburg  Castle 
and  the  Old  Town,  brought  within  the  cliffs  of  the  Tro- 
sachs  and  watered  by  a river  like  the  TayP  It  is  the 
city  of  Salzburg,  oh  the  Salza,  famous  as  the  birth-place 
of  Mozart  and  as  the  burial-place  of  Haydn.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  accession  of  George  II  there 
came  to  the  principality,  of  which  Salzburg  was  the  capi- 
tal, a new  ruler,  who  inaugurated  an  era  of  persecution. 
The  Thirty  Years  War  in  Germany  had  ended  with  the 
complete  suppression  of  Protestantism  in  Austria.  In 
quiet  nooks,  here  and  there,  however,  it  still  lingere  1 
on;  and  Salzburg  was  one  of  these.  The  rulers  of  Salz- 
burg were  ecclesiastics,  and  bore  the  title  of  archbishop. 
To  this  class  belonged  Count  Firmian,  who,  on  coming 
into  power,  determined  to  uproot  the  heresy  which  was 
contaminating  his  flock.  He  put  into  force  all  the  terrors 
of  the  law — fine,,  confiscation,  imprisonment.  When  the 
suffering  people  pleaded  the  provisions  for  religious  toi- 
erance  contained,  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed 
eighty  years  before,  lie  dubbed  them  rebels,  and  bor- 
rowed Austrian  grenadiers  to  suppress  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  a revolt.  The  matter  then  became  a na- 
tional one,  and  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Salzburgers.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  peaceful  emigration  offered 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  The  Prussian  king, 
Frederick  the  Great’s  stern  old  father,  was  the  most 
powerful  Protestant  ruler  in  Germany,  and  he  insisted 
upon  fair  treatment  for  the  refugees.  Count  Firmian 
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was  about  to  banish  them  in  the  winter  season,  without 
provisions  for  the  long  journey,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  comply' with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  to  allow 
them  a daily  dole.  The  story  of  the  sad  departure  has 
been  told  by  Goethe  in  the  sweetest  of  his  verse  narra- 
tives, ‘ Hermann  and  Dorothea,’  the  only  poem  of  his 
early  life  which  he  cared  to  read  when  old. 

“ Journeying  eastward,  the  main  body  of  exiles  passed 
through  F r a n kf  o r t- on  - 1 he-  M a in . This  was  Goethe’s  na- 
tive town.  The  Prussian  king  was  ready  to  welcome  the 
whole  army  of  refugees,  over  10,000  in  number,  but  a 
band  of  them,  conducted  by  Herr  Von  Reck,  a Hanoverian 
nobleman,  sailed  down  the  Rhine  and  took  refuge  under 
the  British  flag.  They  finally  landed  on  the  shores  of 
America,  where  they  settled  at  Ebenezer,  in  the  new 
colony  of  Georgia.  None  of  the  settlers  were  superior 
to  these  excellent  Salzburgers,  whom  George  Whitefield 
considered  the  cream  of  the  population  for  industry  and 
uprightness.  The  orphan  home,  which  he  afterwards 
instituted  at  Bethesda,  was  based  upon  an  institution  of 
like  character  at  Ebenezer.” 

Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  adds  some  additional 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  emigration  of  the  Salzburg- 
ers to  Georgia.*  Says  he:  “ During  the  four  years,  com- 
mencing in  1729  and  ending  in  1732,  more  than  80,009 
Salzburgers,  impelled  by  the  fierce  persecutions  of  Leo- 
pold, abandoned  their  home  in  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Salza,  and  sought  refuge  in  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, where  their  past  sufferings  and  present  wants  en- 
listed substantial  sympathy  from  Protestant  communi- 
ties. Persuaded  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge  and  acting  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  forty-two  Salz- 
burgers, with  their  wives  and  children — numbering  in 
all  seventy-eight  souls — set  out  for  Rotterdam,  whence 
they  were  to  be  transported  free  of  charge  to  Dover, 
England.  At  Rotterdam  tP*y  were  joined  by  their  chosen 
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religious  teachers,  the  Rev.  John  Martin  Bolzius  and 
the  Rev.  Israel  Christian  Gronau.”  According  to  the 
same  authority,  the  Georgia  Trustees  engaged  not  only 
to  advance  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  journey  and  to  purchase  the  requisite  sea  stores, 
but  also  to  allot  to  each  emigrant  on  his  arrival  in 
Georgia  fifty  acres  in  fee  and  provisions  sufficient  for 
maintainance  until  such  land  could  be  made  available 
for  support. 

After  taking  the  oath  of  loyalty  at  Dover,  the  emi- 
grants, on  December  28,  1733,  embarked  for  the  new 
world  in  the  ship  Purisburg,  which,  in  due  season,  an- 
chored safely  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  so  happened,  that 
Oglethorpe  was  in  Charleston  at  this  time  to  meet  them 
and,  without  delay,  he  arranged  to  take  the  emigrants 
to  Savannah,  reaching  port  on  March  10,  1734.  It  was 
Reminiseere  Sunday — according  to  the  Lutheran  calen- 
dar— when  the  boat  arrived.  By  a queer  sort  of  coinci- 
dence the  Scripture  lesson  for  the  day,  so  the  good  Mr. 
Bolzius  informs  us,  was  the  passage  which  tells  how  the 
Saviour,  after  suffering  persecution  in  his  own  country, 
came  to  the  borders  of  the  heathen.  He  then  describes 
the  vessel  as  “Lying  in  fine  and  calm  weather,  under 
the  shore  of  our  beloved  Georgia,  where  we  heard  the 
Birds  sing  melodiously;”  and  notwithstanding  the  sacred 
character  of  the  clay  and  the  gentle  disposition  of  the 
new  arrivals,  lie  adds  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  oc 
Savannah  “fired  off  some  Cannons.” 

While  the  Salzburgers  rested  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  long  trip  across  the  seas,  Herr  Yon  Reck,  in  company 
with  Oglethorpe,  set  out  on  horseback  to  select  a plac° 
of  settlement  for  the  emigrants.  It  was  finally  reached 
on  the  morning  of  March  17,  1734.  The  site  chosen  for 
the  purpose  was  four  miles  to  the  South  of  the  present 
town  of  Springfield,  in  a region  which  was  wholly  desti- 
tute of  fertility  and  without  the  least  claim  to  attractive- 
ness. But  to  judge  from  the  description  of  Herr  Yon 
Ke<  k it  was  veritably  a bit  of  Eden.  On  the  banks  of 
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a creek  which  was  found  after  meandering  several  miles 
eastward  to  empty  into  the  Savannah  River,  lie  marked 
oil’  the  future  town,  which  he  called  Ebenezer,  in  eleven 5 
recognition  of  the  Lord’s  help;  and  he  likewise  bestowed 
the  name  upon  the  adjacent  stream.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
connoitring party  returned  to  Savannah,  eight  able 
bodied  Salbzurgers  were  dispatched  to  Ebenezer  to  fe'i 
trees  and  to  erect  shelters  for  the  colonists.  Early  in 
April  the  rest  followed.  Substantial  cabins  were  built, 
bridges  were  thrown  across  the  water-courses,  and  a road 
way  constructed  to  Abercorn.  The  people  of  Savannah 
gave  the  settlers  a number  of  cows  and  a lot  of  seed  with 
which  to  begin  industrial  activities.  Altogether  the  out- 
look was  most  promising,  and  with  none  to  molest  them 
or.  to  make  them  afraid  the  once-persecuted  Salzburgers 
began  anew  the  struggle  of  life  in  the  free  wilderness 
of  Georgia. 


On  February  5,  1736,  there  was  another  arrival  of 
Germans  at  Savannah;  and,  though  a few  of  them  under 
Captain  Ilernisdorf  were  dispatched  to  Frederica,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  military  post  on  St. 
Simon’s  Island,  the  majority  of  them  preferred  to  settle 
at  Ebenezer,  a wish  in  which  they  were  indulged  by 
Oglethorpe.  With  this  addition  the  population  of  the 
new  town  was  little  short  of  two  hundred  souls.  But  the 
community  was  not  prosperous.  The  climate  proved  to 
be  malarial.  The  water  disagreed  with  them.  The  soil 
refused  to  reward  even  the  most  diligent  efforts  to  cul- 
tivate it;  sickness  prevailed  among  the  colonists;  and, 
to  lengthen  the  catalogue  of  complaints,  it  was  found 
that  the  distance  from  the  settlement  to  the  Savannah 
River,  though  only  six  miles  over  land',  was  twenty-five 
mhes  by  water.  The  matter  was  finally  laid  before  Ogle- 
thorpe who,  realizing  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Salzburgers  labored  at  Ebenezer,  gave  them  permission 
ro  move  elsewhere.  Accordingly  they  selected  a high 
ri ’ge,  rear  the  Savannah  River,  at  a place  called  Red 
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Bluff,  because  of  the  peculiar  color  of  the  soil;  and,  set- 
ting themselves  to  work,  the  change  of  abode  was  speed- 
ily effected. 

Less  than  two  years  were  consumed  in  transferring 
the  household  goods  of  the  Salzburgers  to  the  new  site. 
It  was  called  New  Ebenezer,  to  distinguish  it”  from  the 
former  place  of  abode,  which  in  turn  became  Old  Eben- 
ezer. Whatever  could  be  moved  with  the  means  at  hand 
was  conveyed  to  the  new  town.  . Even  the  cabins  were 
taken  down  and  carted  through  the  woods,  log  by  log. 
It  was  slow  and  tedious  work,  but  the  Salzburgers  were 
marvelously  patient.  By  the  summer  of  1738  the  old 
town  had  degenerated  into  a cow  pen,  where  one  Joseph 
Barker  resided,  in  charge  of  some  cattle  belonging  to  the 
Trustees.  William  Stephens,  who-  visited  the  locality 
about  the  same  time,  found  it  an  abandoned  settlement; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  not  a vestige  of  the  old 
town  today  survives. 

The  choice  of  the  hew  place  of  abode  was  wisely  made. 
It  was -only  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Old  Ebenezer,  but  it 
was  located  to  much  better  advantage  vdth  respect  both 
to  fertility  of  soil  and  to  general  healthfulness.  As  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Strobel,  the  situation  was  somewhat  ro- 
mantic.* Says  he : “On  the  east  lay  the  Savannah  with  its 
broad,  smooth  surface.  On  the  south  wras  a stream,  then 
called  Little  Creek,  but  now  known  as  Lockner’s  Creek, 
and  a large  lake  called  Xeidlingerks  Sea;  while,  to  the 
north,  not  very  distant  from  the  town,  was  to  be  seen  an 
old  acquaintance,  Ebenezer  Creek,  sluggishly  winding  its 
way  to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Savannah. ’ ’ The 
landscape  vans'  here  gently  undulating,  so  he  tells  us,  the 
countryside  covered  with  a line  growth  of  forest  trees, 
tin*  fields  luxuriant  with  many-colored  flowers,  among 
them,  the  woodbine,  the  azalea  and  the  jessamine.  But 
the  pestilential  germs  were  found  to  he  here,  too,  for  on 
throe  sides  the  town  was  encompassed  by  lovr  swamps, 
c hie h were  >ubject  to  periodical  inundation,  and  which 
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generated  a poisonous  miasma  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants. 

For  years  Xew  Ebenezer  prospered.  The  Salzburg- 
ers did  not  know  what  it  was  to  eat  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness. John  Wesley  was  lavish  in  praise  of  the  neat  ap- 
pearance which  the  town  presented  when  he  called  to 
see  them.  He  found  the  houses  well  built.  He  was  also 
impressed  with  the  frugality  of  these  Germans.  They 
did  not  leave  a spot  of  ground  implanted  in  the  little 
gardens  belonging  to  them,  and  they  even  made  one  of 
the  main  streets  yield  a crop  of  Indian  corn.  From  first 
to  last,  they  were  an  agricultural  people.  .Vs  early  as 
1788  they  began  to  experiment  with  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton. But  the  Trustees  were  partial  to  silk  and  wine. 
Consequently  tile  growth  of  this  plant  was  discouraged. 
By  1741  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
there  were  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  German  Protes- 
tasts,  most  of  whom  were  at  Ebenezer. 


Ebenezer  in  the  The  Salzburgers  were  slow  to  side 
Revolution.  against  England,  it  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural for  them  to  feel  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  country  whose  generous  protection  was  ex- 
tended to  them  in  days  of  persecution;  but  they  were 
also  the  sworn  enemies  of  tyranny,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  W hen  the  question  of  direct  opposition  to  the 
acts  of  Parliament  was  discussed  at  Ebenezer  in  1774 
there  arose  a sharp  division  of  sentiment..  Quite  a num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  favored  “passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance. ” But  the  majority  refused  tamely  to 
submit.  At  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  assembled 
in  Savannah  on  July  4,  1775,  the  following  Salzburgers 
were  enrolled  from  the  Parish  of  St.  Matthew:  John 

Adam  Treutlen,  John  Stirk,  Jacob  Casper  Waldlmur, 
John  Floerl  and  Christopher  Cramer.  As  a community, 
the  Salzburgers  espoused  the  cause  of1  the  Revolutionists, 
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but  beaded  by  Air.  Triebner  some  of  them  maintained 
an  open  adherence  to  the  Crown.  Between  these  parties 
there  sprang  up  an  angry  feud,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Bev.  Air.  Babenhorst,  4 'who  exerted  his  utmost  influence 
to  curb  the  dominant  passions,  crowned  his  long  and 
useful  life  with  a saintly  death.” 

Situated  on  the  direct  line  of  travel-,  Ebenezer  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  approaching 
drama  of  hostilities.  The  account,  which  follows  is  con- 
densed from  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia:  “Three  days 

after  the  capture  of  Savannah  by  Colonel  Campbell,  a 
strong  force  was  advanced,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ala  it  land,  to  Cherokee  Hill,  On  the  fol- 
lowing day — January  2,  1779 — Ebenezer  was  occupied  by 
the  British  troops.  They  at  once  threw  up  a redoubt  with- 
in a few  hundred  yards  of  Jerusalem  Church  and  fortified 
the  position.  The  remains  of  this  work  are  said  to  be  still 
visible.  As  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Air. 
Btreilmer  hastened  thereto,  proclaimed  his  loyalty,  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  intimation  is  that  he  coun- 
selled the  immediate  occupation  of  Ebenezer  and  accom- 
panied the  detachment  which  compassed  the  capture  of 
his. own  town  and  people.  Influenced  by  him,  not  a few  of 
the  Salzburgers  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  England 
and  received  certificates  guaranteeing  the  royal  protec- 
tion. Prominent  among  those  who  maintained  adherence 
to  the  rebel  cause  were:  John  Adam  Treutlen,  afterwards 
Governor;  AVilliam  Ilolsendorf,  Colonel  John  Stirk,  Sec- 
retary Samuel  Stirk,  Captain  Jacob  Casper  AValdhaur, 
who  was  both  a magistrate  and  a soldier:  John  Schnider, 
Bmlclph  Strohaker,  Jonathan  Schnider,  J.  Gotleib  Schni- 
der, Jonathan  Balm,  Ernest  Zittrauer,  Joshua  Ilelfen- 
smin,  and  Jacob  Helfinstein.” 

Air.  Strobel  draws  a graphic  picture  of  the  situation 
at  this  time.  Says  he:*  The  citizens  of  Ebenezer  were 
made  to  feel  severe! v the  effects  of  the  war.  The  prop- 
erty of  those  who  did  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
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was  confiscated  and  the  helpless  sufferers  were  exposed 
to  every  species  of  insult  and  wrong.  Besides,  some  of 
the  Salzburgers  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Crown 
became  inveterate  Whigs,  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  marauding  parties,  and  committed  the  most  wanton 
acts  of  depredation,  including  arson  itself.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a 'line  of  British  posts  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Savannah  River  to  check  the  demonstrations 
of  the  rebel  forces  in  South  Carolina,  made  it  a kind 
of  thoroughfare  for  British  troops  in  passing  through 
the  country  from  Savannah  to  Augusta.  To  avoid  the 
rudeness  of  the  soldiers  who  were  quartered  among  them 
and  to  escape  the  heavy  tax  upon  the  scant  resources 
which  remained  to  them,  many  of  the  best  citizens  aban- 
doned the  town  and  settled  in  the  country,  districts. 
Those  who  remained  were  forced  almost  daily  to  witness 
acts  of  cruelty  perpetrated  upon  American  prisoners 
of  war;  for  Ebenezer,  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  was  the  point  to  which  most  of  the  pris- 
oners were  brought,  thence  to  be  taken  to  Savan- 
nah. It  was  from  this  post  that  a number  of  prisoners 
were  being  carried  southward,,  when  the  two  Sergeants, 
Jasper  and  Newton,  rescued  them  at  Jasper  Spring.” 

“ There  was  one  act  performed  by  the  British  com- 
mander which  was  peculiarly  trying  and  revolting  to  the 
Salzburgers.  The  tine  brick  church  was  converted  into 
a hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
and  was  afterwards  desecrated  by  being  used  as  a stable 
for  the  horses.  The  records  were  destroyed,  targets  were 
made  of  different  objects,  and  even  to  this  day  the  metal 
swan  bears  the  mark  of  a musket  ball.  Often,  too,  cannon 
were  discharged  at  the  houses.  But  the  Salzburgers  en- 
dured these  hardships  and  indignities  with  fortitude;  and 
though  a few  of  them  were  overcome  by  these  severe 
measures,  yet  the  mass  of  them  remained  firm.” 

According  to  Colonel  Jones.*  the  establishment  of 
tippling  houses  in  Ebene;wr,  during  the  B i;di  occupa- 
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tion,  corrupted  the  lives  of  not  a few  of  the  once  sober 
Germans.  Says  he:  “Indications  of  decay  and  ruin 

were  patent  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Except 
for  a brief  period,  during  the  siege  of  Savannah,  when 
the  garrison  was  summoned  to  assist  in  defence,  of  the 
city  against  the  allied  army,  Ebenezer  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  until  a short  time  prior  to  the 
evacuation  of  Savannah,  in  July,  1783.  In  advancing 
toward  Savannah,  General  Wayne  established  his  head- 
quarters in  the  town.  As  soon  as  the  British  forces  were 
withdrawn,  the  Tory  pastor,  Triebner,  betook  himself 
to  flight  and  found  a refuge  in  England,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  seclusion.” 


Last  Days  of  It  was  an  altered  scene  upon  which  the 
Ebenezer.  poor  Salzburgers  looked  when  the  ref- 
ugees began  to  return  to  Ebenezer  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  Many  of  the  homes  had  been 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Gardens  once  green  and  fruitful 
had  been  trampled  into  desert  places.  Jerusalem  Church 
had  become  a mass  of  filth,  and  the  sacred  edifice  was 
sadly  dilapidated.  But  the  Germans  set  themselves  to 
work.  Fresh  life  was  infused  into  the  little  community 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  John  Ernest  Bergman,  a 
clergyman  of  pronounced  attainments.  The  parochial 
school  was  revived,  the  population  began  to  increase,  the 
church  was  substantially  rebuilt,  and  much  of  the  damage 
wrought  by  the  British  was  in  the  course  of  time  re- 
paired. But  the  lost  prestige  of  the  little  town  of  Eben- 
ezer was  never  fully  regained.  The  mills  remained  idle. 
The  culture  of  silk  was  revived  only  to  a limited  degree; 
and,  after  a brief  interval  of  growth,  the  old  settlement 
began  visibly  to  take  the  downward  path. 

On  February  18,  179b,  Ebenezer  became  for  a short 
interval  the  county  seat  of  Effingham.  The  following 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  make  the  preliminary 
surveys  and  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  public 
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buildings:  Jeremiah  Cuvier,  John  G.  Neid linger,  Jona- 
than Kahn,  Elias  Hodges,  and  John  Martin  Dasher,  But 
three  years  later  the  seat  of  government  was  changed  to 
Springfield. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  religious  services  of 
the  Salzburgers  were  conducted  in  the  German  language  ; 
but  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  began  to  spring  up 
in  the  community  and  to  draw  away  the  young  people 
from  the  ancient  paths.  The  introduction  of  the  English 
tongue  was  finally  effected  in  1824  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Bergman. 

But  the  days  of  Ebenezer  were  numbered.  Before 
reaching  the  century  mark,  the  old  settlement  was  des- 
tined to  take  its  place  among  the  dead  towns  of  Georgia. 
In  1855,  when  Mr.  Stro.bel  last  visited  the  site,  it  was 
a picture  of  desolation.  Scarcely  a pulse-beat  of  life 
could  be  detected.  The. 'faithful  historian  of  the  Salz- 
burgers thus  describes  it.  Says  he:  “To  one  visiting 

the  ancient  town  of  Ebenezer,  in  the  present  day,  the 
prosrect  which  presents  itself  is  anything  but  attractive; 
and  the  stranger  who  is  unacquainted  with  its  history 
would  perhaps  discover  very  little  to  excite  his  curiosity 
or  awaken  his  sympathies.  The  town  has  gone  almost 
entirely  to  Turns.  Only  two  residences  are  now  remain- 
ing, and  one  of  these  is  untenanted.  The  old  church, 
however,  stands  in  bold  relief.”  Nor  is  it  unmeet  that 
the  sacred  edifice  should  survive  the  wreck  of  all  else 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  simple  virtues  and  to  the  blame- 
less lives  of  these  pure-hearted  Germans,  whose  sole  aim 
in  life  was  to  honor  God. 


Present-Day  There  are  Mill  numerous  descendants  of  the 
Salzburgers  Ebenezer  settlers  living  today  in  the  Coun- 
of  Effingham,  ty  of  Effingham;  and  from  a writer  who 
has  long  been  familiar  with  this  section  of 
Georgia  the  following  graphic  picture  of  present-day 
conditions  has  been  obtained.  Says  this  writer:*  Where 


'John  C.  Hollingsworth,  Jr.,  in  the  Mercerian,  for  January,  1907, 
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the  Savannah  and  the  Ogeeehee  Rivers  form  the  east  and 
the  west  boundaries  respectively  of  Effingham  County, 
these  streams  are  still  twenty  miles  apart.  But  the  coun- 
try is  so  low  here  that,  during*  the  Harrison  freshet  of 
1841,  the  two  streams  defied  fate,  overflowed  their  banks, 
and  stealing  under  the  trees, across  the  plains  and  through 
vines  and  brambles,  met  at  last,  as  if  by  appointment, 
ten  miles  from  either  bank.  Then  the  sunshine  and  the 
dry  weather  broke  in  upon  them;  and  they  slipped  away 
to  their  own  banks  from  their  first  and  perhaps  last 
meeting.  It  is  here,  on  this  low  plain,  between  these 
two  rivers,  that  the  descendants  of  the  Salzburgers  dwell. 
Dotted  here  and  there  among  the  LL cypress  ponds,’ ’ “gall- 
berry  flats”  and  “runs”  are  to  be  found  the  humble  cot- 
tages of  these  pastoral  people. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  vis- 
itor among  the  Salzburgers  is  how  such  large  families 
are  sustained  on  such  small  farms.  The  secret  is  that 
everybody  works.  There  you  will  find  the  most  econom- 
ical housewives  and  the  most  frugal  husbandmen  in 
Georgia.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  “Dutch”  house- 
wives can  take  a large  sweet  potato  and  serve  it  to  the 
family  in  a half  dozen  different  forms,  and  feed  “Ficlo,” 
“old  Brindle”  and  the  pigs  on  the  residue.  Bhe  does  all 
tlie  housework  cheerfully  and  is  ready  to  assist  on  the 
farm  in  a pinch.  The  husbandman  is  always  up  with 
the  birds  and  moving,  but  yet  too  often  accomplishing 
little.  He  is  engaged  in  truck-farming  principally,  and 
finds  a ready  market  for  liis  vegetables  in  Savannah, 
while  he  ships  his  potatoes,  beans,  cucumbers  and  toma- 
toes often  to  Northern  markets.  There  are  some  few 
farmers  among  them  who  still  have  their  mulberry  or- 
chards, raise  silk-worms  and  manufacture  a grade  of  silk 
fishing  lines  surpassed  by  none  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

As  a rule  these  are  a happy  people.  At  night  they 
discuss,  about  the  fireside,  with  great  gravity,  the  happen- 
ings of  the  neighborhood;  and  in  the  role  of  neighbor 
and  friend  the  average  “ Dutchman”  is  always  at  his  best. 
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He  is  also  honest  in  his  dealings.  The  Superior  Court 
of  Effingham  County  seldom  lasts  more  than  three  days 
now,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  one  of  these  men  is  haled 
into  court  for  breach  of  contract  or  for  any  offence  where 
honor  is  involved.  There  are  two  or  three  annual  fes- 
tivals that  everybody  attends,  the  “Farmers’  Dinner,” 
the  Fourth  of  July  picnic,  and  the  festival  of  the  Effing- 
ham Hussars.  These  are  the  big  events  of  the  season; 
but  of  all  the  social  occasions  none  are  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  as  the  “kraut  cuttings.”  They  correspond  to 
the  Georgia  corn  hustings.  . . . AY  hen  the  kraut  is  cut 
and  neatly  packed  in  a vat  a feast  is  then  spread,  in 
the  preparation  for  which  the  old  Dutch  oven  has  been 
busy  for  more  than  a week.  The  twang  of  the  banjo  and 
file  swelling  notes  of  the  fiddle  then  call  them  to  a room 
made  vacant  for  the  dance;  and  thus  they  go,  oftentimes 
until  gray  streaks  in  the  East  announce  the  coming  morn. 


' - 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


Sunbury:  An  Extinct  Metropolis 


NCE  a rival  of  Savannah,  there  is  not  a vestige 


left  of  the  ancient  town  which  in  Colonial  days 


arose  on  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  Midway  River, 
near  the  point  where  it  widens  into  St.  Catherine’s 
Sound.  The  streets  and  squares  and  market  places  of 
the  town  have  been  completely  obliterated.  Weeds  today 
choke  the  deserted  docks  where  vessels  used  to  land 
rich  cargoes.  Oyster  shells  in  great  white  heaps  mark 
the  rugged  shore  lines;  and  on  the  hilltops,  where  for- 
merly blazed  the  hearthstone  fires,  long  rows  of  tasseied 
corn  may  be  seen  in  summer,  forming  a coat  of  green 
wherewith  to  hide  the  tragedy  which  time  has  here 
wrought.  The  only  link  between  past  and  present  on 
these  long-abandoned  heights  is  the  pathetic  little  grave- 
yard; but  even  here  the  brambles  riot  among  the  crum- 
bling tombstones. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  Georgia  has  the  ruthless 
plowshare  of  Fate  exemplified  more  strikingly  the  final 
estate  to  which  things  human  and  terrestrial  are  at  last 
doomed.  Yet  this  buried  metropolis  produced  two  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a distinction  en- 
joyed by  few  cities  in  America.  The  commercial  im- 
portance of  Sunbury  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  seven  square-rigged  schooners 
have  been  known  to  enter  the  port  in  one  day,  and  Cap- 
tain Hugh  McCall,*  Georgia’s  earliest  historian — our 

•History  of  Georgia,  Edition  of  1909,  Vol.  I,  p.  177. 
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authority  for  this  statement — adds  that  Sunbury  com- 
peted with  Savannah  for  the  coast  trade  during  the  late 
Colonial  period.  Colonel  Jones*  estimates  the  population 
of  Sunbury  at  something*  like  one  thousand  inhabitants, 
a number  which  was  quite  large,  considering  the  times, 
and  doubtless  but  little  short  of  the  figures  for  Savannah. 
It  was  also  the  seat  of  a pioneer  school  of  learning — the 
famous  Sunbury  Academy,  taught  by  Dr.  Me  Whir.  Only 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  Midway  Church,  it  became 
the  abode  of  a number  of  the  members  of  this  flock.  But 
the  excellence  of  the  harbor  facilities  attracted  settlers 
from  remote  points.  Some  came  from  Savannah,  some 
from  Charleston,  and  some  even  from  far-off  Bermuda. 
As  early  as  1762  it  was  made  a port  of  entry  by  Gov- 
ernor Wright,  who  considered  it  a place  of  great  prom- 
ise ; but  it  lay  in  the  path  of  the  despoiler,  and  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Devolution  it  never  rallied. 


General  Oglethorpe,  during  his  reconnoisance  of  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  Province,  in  1734,  is  said  to  have 
been  impressed  by  the  bold  and  beautiful  bluff  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Midway  Kiver,  but  it  was  not  until  twenty 
years  later  that  the  foundations  of  the  future  town  were 
laid.  The  members  of  the  Dorchester  settlement,  who 
were  located  for  the  most  part  in  the  dose  neighborhood 
of  the  Midway  Church,  were  thrifty  as  well  as  pious,  and 
they  realized  the  need  of  a town  on  the  ocean  front  near- 
by, where  they  could  market  rich  crops  of  rice  and  indigo, 
from  which,  if  handled  to  commercial  advantage,  there 
were  large  profits  to  be  realized.  The  result  was  that, 
on  June  20,  1758,  Captain  Mark  Carr,  who  owned  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  heights  overlooking  the 
river,  deeded  three  hundred  acres  of  this  tract  to  a set 
of  trustees,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  laying 
out  the  proposed  town. 


'History  of  Georgia,  1883,  Vol.  I,  p.  493. 
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It  appears  that  the  owner  acquired  the  property  only 
a short  time  before  the  date  of  this  transfer  by  deed  of 
conveyance  from  his  Majesty,  King  George  II.  The 
trustees  to  whom  he  conveyed  the  land  for  the  founding 
of  Sunbury  were:  James  Maxwell,  Kenneth  Baillie,  John 
Elliott,  Grey  Elliott,  and  John  Stevens,  most  of  whom 
were  either  members  or  supporters  of  Midway  Church. 
Captain  McCall*  suggests  that  the  town  was  called  Sun- 
bury because  the  slopes  on  which  it  was  built  faced  the 
sunrise,  reasoning  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  the 
interpretation  of  which  is — “the  residence  of  the  sun.” 
Colonel  Jones  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  named  for 
the  town  of  Sunbury,  on  the  River  Thames,  in  England. 
The  trustees  divided  the  area  of  the  town  into  four  hun- 
dred lots  and  also  planned  for  three  squares.  The  lots 
were  to  be  seventy  feet  in  breadth  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  four  of  these  were  to  constitute 
a block,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  streets,  while  a lane 
was  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  fourth.  The  width  cf  the 
streets  was  to  be  seventy- five  feet  and  of  the  lanes  twenty 
feet.  King’s  Square,  an  area  well  to  the  front  of  the 
town,  was  to  be  twice  the  size  of  the  other  two,  viz : 
Church  and  Meeting,  and  these  were  to  be  in  the  opposite 
wings. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  specifications  upon  which  the 
town  was  built.  It  commanded  the  rice  crops  from  the 
adjacent  swamps,  together  with  large  supplies  of  indigo 
from  Bermuda  Island.  The  principal  trade  was  with  the 
A Vest  Indies  and  with  the  Northern  colonies.  On  being 
made  a port  of  entry,  Thomas  Carr  was  appointed  col- 
lector, John  Martin,  naval  officer,  and  Francis  Lee, 
searcher.  The  growth  of  the  town  was  rapid.  Schemes 
for  public  improvement  were  projected  on  quite  an  im- 
pressive scale,  and  it  was  proposed,  among  other  things, 
to  construct  a canal  through  the  marshes  to  Colonel’s 
Island.  But  the  dream  dissolved  into  thin  air  with  the 
.outbreak  of  hostilities;  and,  after  the  struggle  for  inde- 

•History  of  Georgia,  Edition  of  1009,  Vol.  1,  p.  177. 
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penclence  was  over,  Sunbury  seems  to  have  declined  in 
commercial  importance  and  to  have  become  more  of  an 
educational  centre — in  which  respect  it  continued  for 
years  to  enjoy  an  undisputed  leadership. 


According  to  tradition,  the  first  Masonic  lodge  ever 
organized  in  Georgia  was  instituted  under  an  old  oak 
tree  at  Sunbury  by  Oglethorpe  himself.  It  was  more  than 
twenty  years  before  the  town  was  located  at  this  point, 
and  when  the  founder  of  the  colony  was  reconnoitering 
along  the  southern  coast.  The  Society  of  St.  George,  now 
the  Union  Society,  of  Savannah,  is  said  to  have  held  a 
meeting  under  the  same  tree,  by  virtue  of  which  its  char- 
ter was  saved,  and  the  incident  caused  the  old  landmark 
to  be  designated  in  after  years  as  the  Charter  Oak.  It 
was  during  the  troublous  days  of  the  Revolution;  and, 
among  the  prisoners  of  war  brought  to  Sunbury  were 
Mordecai  Sheftall,  John  Martin,  John  Stirk  and  Jos i ah 
Powell,  all  of  whom  were  members.  The  charter  of 
the  organization  provided  for  its  own  forfeiture,  in  the 
event  meetings  were  not  held  annually;  and  here,  under 
the  walls  of  Fort  Morris,  in  order  to  save  the  charter 
from  extinction,  these  prisoners  of  war  met  and  elected 
officers,  and  thus  one  of  the  noblest  organizations  of  the 
State  was  spared  for  future  usefulness.  Today,  the 
Union  Society  is  the  legatee  and  guardian  of  MTiitefiehPs 
Orphan  Home,  at  Bethesda.  In  the  family  of  the  Shef- 
talls  a piece  of  the  old  oak  tree  is  still  preserved. 


It  was  at  Sunbury  that  some  of  the  most  noted  men 
in  the  Colony  of  Georgia  resided.  Here  lived  Hr.  Lyman 
Hall,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from 
Georgia,  a Governor  of  the  State,  and  patriot  who, 
single  and  alone,  represented  the  Parish  of  St.  John  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  at  Philadelphia*  before  the 
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Province  at  large  could  be  induced  to  join  the  federation. 
Here  Button  Gwinnett,  another  patriot  whose  name  is  on 
the  immortal  scroll  of  freedom,  spent  most  of  his  time 
officially,  while  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  St.  John’s 
Parish,  though  he  resided  on  St.  Catharine’s  Island. 
1 Tore  George  Walton,  the  last  member  of  the  illustrious 
trio  who  represented  Georgia,  was  brought  a prisoner 
of  war,  upon  the  fall  of  Savannah  ; and  here  he  remained 
for  months  until  the  wound  which  he  received  in  defence 
of  the  city  was  healed  and  his  exchange  was  negotiated. 
Both  Walton  and  Gwinnett  were  also  Chief  Magistrates 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

There  also  lived  here  Richard  Howley  and  Nathan 
Brown  son,  both  Governors ; John  Elliott  and  Alfred 
Cuthbert,  both  United  States  Senators,  and  John  A. 
Cuthbert,  a Member  of  Congress.  Here  also  was  the 
home  of  Major  John  Jones,  who  was  killed  by  a cannon- 
ball, at  the  siege  of  Savannah;  and  here  John  E.  Ward- 
the  first  Minister  to  China,  was  born.  Commodore  Mc- 
Intosh, his  sister,  Maria  J.  McIntosh,  the  famous  novel- 
ist, Judge  William  E.  Law  and  many  others  of  note, 
were  also  natives  of  Sunbury.  On  February  1,  1797,  the 
town  having  commenced  to  decline,  the  county  seat  was 
changed  to  Riceboro,  a point  which  was  nearer  the  centre 
of  population.  Two  hurricanes,  one  in  1804  and  one  in 
1824,  hastened  the  final  hour  of  doom  for  the  once  popu- 
lous seaport;  malarial  disorders  multiplied  amid  the 
wreckage,  and,  in  1829,  Sherwood  gave  the  town  a pop- 
ulation of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.  Twen- 
ty years  later  it  was  completely  extinct. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Fort  Morris:  The  Last  to  Lower  the  Colonial  Flag 


OCCUPYING  an  eminence  somewhat  to  the  south 
of  old  Banbury,  on  lands  belonging  to  the  C alder 
estate,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
old,  stronghold  which  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  drama  of  independence:  Fort  Morris.  Large  trees 
are  today  growing  upon  the  parapets.  Even  the  foot- 
paths which  lead  to  it,  through  the  dense  thickets,  are 
obscured  by  an  undergrowth  of  weeds  and  briars,  be- 
speaking the  desolation  which  for  more  than  a century 
has  brooded  over  the  abandoned  earth-works.  But  the 
massive  embankments  of  the  old  fort  can  still  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Midway 
River,  from  which,  however,  both  the  sails  of  commerce 
and  the  ironclads  of  war  have  long  since  vanished. 

To  one  who  is  in  any  wise  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  Revolution  in  Georgia,  it  is  pathetic  to  witness  the 
wreckage  which  time  has  here  wrought;  but  the  splendid 
memories  which  cluster  about  the  precincts,  like  an  ever- 
green mantle  of  ivy,  are  sufficient  to  tire  the  dullest 
imagination.  There  is  little  hope  for  the  Georgian  wbo 
can  stand  unmoved  upon  these  heroic  heights.  It  was 
here  that  General  Charles  Lee  assembled  his  forces  for 
the  expedition  into  Florida.  It  was  here  that  Colonel 
Samuel  Elbert,  under  executive  orders  from  Button 
Gwinnett,  embarked  his  troops  for  the  assault  upon  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  here  that  Colonel  John  McIntosh, 
refusing  to  surrender  the  fort  to  an  overwhelming  force 
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of  the  enemy,  sent  to  the  British  commander  his  defiant 
message:  “Come  and  take  it!” 

But  what  invests  the  old  fort  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest perhaps  is  the  fact  that  when  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia was  overrun  by  the  British,  consequent  upon  the  fall 
of  Savannah,  it  was  the  very  last  spot  on  Georgia  soil 
where  the  old  Colonial  flag  was  still  unfurled.  Even  an 
order  from  General  Howe,  directing  an  abandonment  of 
the  stronghold,  was  disregarded  by  the  gallant  officer 
in  command,  who  preferred  to  accept  the  gage  of  battle. 
It  was  not  until  beleaguered  and  stormed  and  overrun 
by  superior  numbers  that  it  finally  yielded  to  the  terrific 
onslaught ; and  the  next  memorial  erected  by  the  patri- 
otic women  of  Georgia  should  be  planted  upon  these 
brave  heights  to  tell  the  world  that  when  Savannah  and 
Augusta  were  both  in  the  power  of  the  British  there  was 
still  waving  from  the  ramparts  of  the  old  fort  at  Sun- 
bury  the  defiant  folds  of  an  unconquered  banner. 


According  to  the  Midway  records,  it  was  as  early  as 
1756  that  a number  of  the  residents  of  the  district,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Jonathan  Bryan,  one  of  the  members 
of  his  Majesty’s  Council  of  Safety,  began  to  take  steps 
looking  to  the  erection  of  a fort  at  some  point  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  along  the  exposed  coast.  It  also 
appears  that  batteries  were  erected  on  which  eight  can- 
non were  mounted  and  that  when  Governor  Ellis  made 
his  tour  of  inspection  in  1758  he  was  pleased  to  find  the 
work  completed,  in  connection  with  the  fortifications 
around  Midway  Church.  But  whether  reference  is  here 
made  to  the  historic  stronghold  is  uncertain.  The  need 
of  adequate  protection  at  this  strategic  point,  which 
guards  the  approach  to  the  Midway  settlement,  must  have 
been  apparent  from  the  start.  The  rumor  of  an  Indian 
invasion  reached  the  settlors  soon  after  arriving  in  Geor- 
gia, only  to  be  succeeded  by  the  dread  of  French  priva- 
teers ; and  there  was  constant  danger  due  to  an  unfor- 
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tified  ocean  front.  It  is  safely  within  the  bounds  of  his- 
toric inference  to  state  that  the  famous  earthworks  must 
have  been  constructed  at  some  time  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. There  was  probably  at  least  an  excellent  begin- 
ning- made  for  the  future  stronghold  on  this  identical 
spot. 

At  any  rate,  the  structure  which  came  to  be  Fort 
Morris  was  erected  chiefly  by  the  residents  of  Bermuda, 
now  Colonel’s,  Island,  who,  in  building  it,  employed  al- 
most exclusively  the  labor  of  slaves.  It  was  called  Fort 
Morris,  in  honor  of  the  captain  who  here  commanded 
a company  of  Continental  artillery  raised  for  coast  de- 
fence, on  the  eve  of  hostilities  with  England.  The  old 
fort  was  located  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  out- 
side the  southern  limits  of  Sunbury,  at  the  bend  of  the 
river.  Though  an  earthwork,  it  was  most  substantially 
built  and  enclosed  fully  an  acre  of  ground.  It  was  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length  on  the  water 
front.  The  two  sides  were  somewhat  irregular  in  shape 
•and  were  respectively  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length.  The  rear  wall 
was  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length.  The  parapets 
were  ten  feet  wide  and  rose  six  feet  above  the  parade  of 
the  fort,  while  the  superior  slope  of  the  embankment 
toward  the  river  was  twenty-five  feet  above  high  water. 
There  were  seven  embrasures,  each  about  five  feet  wide. 
Surrounding  tire  pile  was  a moat  ten  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  sally  port 
was  in  the  rear  or  western  wall. 

Says  Dr.  Stacy:  “The  guns  have  all  been  removed. 
One  was  carried  to  Hinesville  when  the  place  was  first 
laid  off  sixty  years  ago,  and  has  been  often  and  long 
used  on  Fourth  of  July  and  other  public  occasions  and 
may  still  be  seen  there  in  the  court-house  yard.  Two 
of  them  were  carried  to  Riceboro  during  the  late  war 
between  the  States,  but  no  use  was  made  of  them.  Two 
more  were  taken  by  Captain  Lamar  and,  after  being 
used  as  signal  guns  at  Sunbury,  were  transported  to 
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Fort  Bartow  at  Savannah  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federate.  Two  more  were  left  lying*  half  buried  in  the 
soil  of  the  parade  ground,  and  still  another  in  the  old 
field  half  way  between  the  fort  and  the  site  of  the  town. 
These  have  all  since  been  removed.  At  least  the  writer 
did  not  see  them  when  he  visited  the  spot.  One  of  the  two 
carried  to  Bieehoro  was  removed  by  the  late  Colonel 
Charles  C.  Jones  in  1880  to  his  home  on* the  Sand  Hills 
near  Augusta,  and  now  adorns  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
residence  which  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
Charles  Edgeworth  Jones.  Like  the  one  at  Hinesville, 
it  is  undoubtedly  genuine : one  of  the  number  which  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  Georgia  soil  in  Revolutionary 
time.”* 


During  the  AVar  of  1812,  the  famous  old  fortification 
at  Sunbury  was  remodeled  by  the  local  Committee  of 
Safety  and  called  Fort  Defence,  hut  the  name  soon 
passed.  Captain  John  A.  Cuthbert  organized  a company 
of  citizens,  some  forty  in  number,  while  Captain  Charles 
Floyd  commanded  a body  of  students,  in  readiness  for 
an  attack.  But  the  enemy  failed  to  appear. 


♦James  Stacy,  in  History  of  Midway  Congregational  Church,  pp.  232  238; 
Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  in  Chapter  on  Sunbury,  in  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


New  Inverness:  The  Story  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders 


OX  the,  banks  of  the  Altamaha  River,  twelve  miles 
above  St,  Simon’s  Island,  on  the  site  today  occu- 
pied by  the  town  of  Darien,  was  planted  the  ear- 
liest Scotch  settlement  in  Georgia.  There  was  need  of 
an  outpost  at  this  point.  The  Spaniards  to  the  south 
were  very  unpleasant  neighbors,  and  the  clouds  of  war 
were  beginning  to  gather  upon  the  horizon.  The  trained 
eye  of  Oglethorpe  perceived  the  need  of  fortifications 
with  which  to  repel  an  expected  invasion.  But  he  also 
realized  the  need  of  stout  arms  and  brave  hearts  with 
which  to  man  these  defences;  and  in  casting  about  for 
colonists  of  sturdy  mettle  his  gaze  was  attracted  to  the 
little  country  north  of  the  Tweed.  He  invited  the  High- 
landers to  come  to  Georgia.  It  was  a day  dark  with  fate 
for  hundreds  of  these  plucky  men  of  the  mountains  when 
they  agreed  to  accept.  Few  of  them  escaped  the  peril- 
ous scourge  of  war,  which  almost  completely  obliterated 
the  hamlet  in  which  they  settled;  but  they  proved  them- 
selves in  the  ordeal  of  battle  to  be  worthy  countrymen 
of  Robert  Bruce.  They  saved  the  day  for  Georgia,  and 
they  enriched  with  fresh  traditions  of  valor  the  bonnie 
blue  flag  of  Scotland. 


But  the  tragic  story  must  not  be  anticipated.  At  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Trustees  of  Georgia,  whoso  prayer 
was  supplemented  by  an  appeal  from  South  Carolina,  the 
sum  of  26,000  pounds  sterling  was  appropriated  by  the 
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English  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
exposed  frontier.  The  treasury  thus  replenished,  an  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  Trustees  to  secure  settlers  for  the 
new  outposts  in  the  danger-infested  wilderness.  They  is- 
sued a commission  to  Captain  Hugh  Macfeay,  then  a lieu- 
tenant, who  was  authorized  to  gather  recruits  among  the 
Highlands.  The  well-known  Jacobite  sympathies  of 
Oglethorpe  were  doubtless  instrumental  in  arousing  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  colonization. 

There  was  no  attempt  made  to  overpaint  the  charms 
or  conceal  the  hazards  of  life  in  Georgia.  The  situation 
of  affairs  was  well  understood.  But  the  rugged  moun- 
taineers were  inured  to  hardships;  and  to  men  who 
touched  elbows  with  peril  every  day  of  the  world  and  wdio 
took  little  counsel  of  fear  there  was  an  element  of  zest 
added  to  the  prospect  of  adventure  in  an  unknown  world. 
John  Mohr  McIntosh,  a chief  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
clans  of  Scotland,  whose  support  of  the  Pretender  cost 
him  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enlist;  and  he  induced  many  of  his  kindred  to  accom- 
pany him.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  High- 
landers, with  fifty  women  and  children,  were  enrolled  at 
Inverness  ; and  these,  together  with  some  who  held  spe- 
cial grants  and  who  went  without  expense  to  the  Trust- 
tees,  sailed  from  Inverness,  October  18,  1735,  on  board 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  commanded  by  Captain  George 
Dunbar. 

Three  months  were  consumed  by  the  voyage.  They 
carried  a clergyman,  the  Bev.  John  McLeod,  a native  of 
the  Isle  of  Syke,  to  minister  to  them  in  sacred  things, 
and  he  became  the  pioneer  evangel  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Georgia.  Most  of  the  emigrants  were  soldiers;  but 
some  of  them,  like  the  Cuthberts,  the  Bailies,  the  Mac- 
kays,  and  the  Dunbars,  went  in  the  capacity  of  free- 
holders. They  were  accompanied  by  servants  and  were 
possessed  of  titles  to  large  tracts  of  land. 

In  due  season,  the  vessel  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  Diver;  and  the  new  arrivals,  after  a period  of 
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rest  spent  in  the  village  to  which  they  were  given  a cor- 
dial welcome  bv  the  inhabitants,  were  transported 
in  rude  canoes  through  the  various  inlets  and  up  the  Alta- 
maha  River,  to  the  appointed  place  of  settlement  selected 
by  Oglethorpe.  The.  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  low-lying 
region  which  they  reached  at  length  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  hills  of  heather  which  they  left  behind 
them;  and  the  homesick  Highlanders  must  have  experi- 
enced a chill  of  disappointment  when  they  disembarked 
upon  the  monotonous  stretch  of  level  ground  on  which 
they  were  henceforth  to  dwell. 

But  they  wasted  no  time  in  vain  regrets.  At  a point 
which  was  best  adapted  to  defensive  purposes,  they  at 
once  erected  a fort,  mounted  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
built  a guard-house,  a store,  and  a chapel,  and  constructed 
huts  for  temporary  accommodation,  preparatory  to  erect- 
ing more  substantial  structures.  Dressed  in  plaids  and 
equipped  with  broad-swords,  targets,  and  firearms,  the 
Scotch  soldiers  presented  quite  a -unique  and  novel  ap- 
pearance on  this  remote  belt  of  the  savage  wilderness, 
separated  by  three  thousand  miles  of  water  from  the 
familiar  highlands  which  now  smiled  upon  them  only 
in  the  sad  retrospect  of  the  past.  In  honor  of  the  town 
from  which  they  sailed  they  gave  to  the  young  settlement 
the  name  of  Xew  Inverness,  while  to  the  military  post 
and  to  the  outlying  district  they  gave  the  name  of  Darien. 


To  the  colony  of  Oglethorpe,  the  arrival  of  these 
sturdy  Highlanders  proved  an  important  acquisition. 
They  were  more  than  mere  sinews  of  war.  They  were 
representatives  of  the  thriftiest  and  best  elements  of  the 
Scotch  population.  They  brought  with  them  the  highest 
ideals  of  citizenship  and  the  profoundest  reverence  for 
divine  truth.  Says  Dr.  Stevens  :*  “They  were  not  reek- 


•History  of  Georgia,  by  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  Vol.  I,  pp.  126-127,  New 
York,  1347. 
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less  adventurers  or  reduced  emigrants,  volunteering 
through  necessity  or  exiled  by  insolvency  and  want.  In 
fact,  they  were  picked  men.  They  were  commanded  by 
officers  most  respectably  connected  in  the  Highlands,  and 
the  descendants  of  some  of  them  have  held  and  still  hold 
high  offices  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  United  Kingdom.  ’ ’ 

According  to  Colonel  Jones,  the  Scotch  emigrants, 
while  in  Savannah,  were  told  by  some  Carolinians  that 
they  were  foolish  to  interpose  themselves  between  Sa- 
vannah and  Florida,  that  it  was  perilous  in  the  extreme 
thus  to  court  danger  on  the  frontier,  and  that  the  Span- 
iards, from  the  secure  forts  in  which  they  dwelt  on  the 
border,  would  shoot  them  upon  the  very  spot  which  they 
were  expected  to  defend.  But  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
were  in  no  wise  intimidated,  and  they  replied  by  saying 
that  they  would  beat  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  forts  which 
they  occupied  and  would  thus  find  houses  ready  built 
in  which  to  live.  Such  an  answer  was  well  in  keeping 
until  the  record  which  they  were  destined  to  make  as 
courageous  fighters.  It  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  Ban- 
nockburn, and  to  men  like  John  Mohr  McIntosh,  Captain 
Hugh  Mackay,  Ensign  Charles  Mackay,  Colonel  John 
McIntosh,  General  Lachlan  McIntosh  and  others  of  the 
same  heroic  stock,  Georgia,  both  as  a Colony  and  as  a 
State,  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  which  time  cannot  dimin- 
ish. 

At  an  early  date.  Captain  Hugh  Mackay,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Indian  guides  furnished  by  Tomo-chi-chi, 
located  a road  between  New  Inverness  and  Savannah, 
and  the  same  route  is  today  followed  by  the  splendid 
highway  which  runs  between  Savannah  and  Darien.  The 
town  which  was  settled  by  the  Highlanders  began  to 
prosper.  . It  was  beautifully  situated  on  a bluff  of  the 
river,  in  a grove  of  wide-spreading  live  oaks,  while  around 
it  for  miles  stretched  the  level  forests  of  Georgia.  In 
after  years  it  was  destined  to  become  an  important  com- 
mercial seaport;  but  before  tin’s  time  arrived  it  was 
fated  to  suffer  almost  complete  annihilation.  The  High- 
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landers  at  New  Inverness  were  the  chief  dependence  of 
Oglethorpe  in  the  Spanish  hostilities  which  ensued;  and 
while  they  saved  Georgia  from  destruction,  it  was  at 
grim  cost  to  themselves. 

Most  of  the  gallant  band  wrere  either  killed  in  battle 
or  taken  prisoners.  The  greatest  fatalities  occurred 
during  the  disastrous  assault  upon  St.  Augustine.  It 
seems  that  Colonel  Palmer,  who  commanded  a force  of 
Highlanders  at  the  time  of  the  seige,  disregarded  the  in- 
structions of  Oglethorpe,  only  to  be  surprised  by  the 
enemy  at  Port  Moosa,  with  tragic  results.  The  High- 
landers fought  like  tigers,  but  fell  in  great  numbers. 
Those  who  survived  were  afterwards  permitted  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  victory  when  the  Spanish  power  was  over- 
thrown at  the  battle  of  Bloody  Marsh.  But  the  remnant 
was  pathetically  small,  some  moved  to  other  localities, 
and  the  little  town  of  New  Inverness  finally  passed  into 
other  hands,  to  emerge  eventually  into  the  modern  city  of 
Darien.* 


♦Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  in  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  I;  Stories  of  Georgia, 
by  J.  Harris  Chappell,  Chapter  V;  Stevens,  McCall,  Evans,  Smith,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


The  Acadians  in  Georgia 


THERE  is  nothing  sadder  in  the  Colonial  annals  of 
America  than  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  Aca- 
dians:  the  original  French  settlers  of  Nova  Scotia, 
some  of  whom  sought  refuge  in  Georgia  when  driven  out 
of  Canada  by  the  cruel  edict  of  the  English.  These  Aca- 
dian s called  the  country  in  which  they  settled  Acaclie. 
It  was  a bleak  region,  in  the  cold  latitudes  of  the  far 
North,  but  to  them  it  was  home,  and  by  industrious  cul- 
tivation they  gave  to  it  many  of  the  charms  of  beauty. 
But,  in  1713,  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Acadians 
were  forced,  after  various  wars  and  changes,  to  relin- 
quish these  lands  to  the  Crown  of  England;  and,  though 
speaking  the  French  language  and  professing  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  they  were  required  at  its  cession  to  Great  Brit- 
ain to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  monarch. 
It  was  a harsh  exaction.  But  the  Acadians  consented  to 
take  this  oath,  provided  they  were  not  required  to  sever 
relations  with  friendly  Indian  allies  or  to  take  up  arms 
against  France.  The  Governor  acquiescing  in  this  pro- 
viso, the  oath  was  registered  in  due  form;  but  the  action 
of  the  local  authorities  was  overruled  by  the  court,  a 
decision  of  which  required  an  unconditional  oath  or  im- 
mediate expatriation.  The  Acadians  refused  to  comply 
with  these  demands,  but,  as  a body,  maintained  a neutral 
position;  and,  thus  matters  remained  unsettled  Until 
1755,  when  radical  measures  were  adopted. 
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Biskop  Stevens*  has  given  us  a graphic  picture  of 
these  Aeaclians.  Says  he:  “ They  were  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people— tilled  the  lands  with  great  art  and 
industry— reared  large  flocks  and  herds — dwelt  in  neat 
and  convenient  houses — subsisted  upon  the  varied  stores 
gathered  from  sea  and  land,  and,  with  few  wants  and  no 
money,  lived  in  peace  and  harmony  under  the  mild  juris- 
diction of  elders  and  pastors.  The  Abbe  Kaynal  has  de- 
scribed them  in  terms  too  eulogistic  for  human  nature, 
representing  a state  of  social  happiness  more  consonant 
with  the  license  of  poetry  than  with  the  fidelity  of  truth. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  they  presented  a pic- 
ture, full  of  charming  scenes  and  lovely  portraits,  simple 
manners,  guileless  lives,  scrupulous  integrity  and  calm 
devotion.  But  the  eye  of  English  envy  was  upon  them. 
The  uprooting  of  this  people  was  entrusted  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Winslow,  commanding  the  Massachusetts 
forces,  a gentleman  of  great  moral  and  military  worth, 
whose  strict  ideas  of  obedience  alone  induced  him  to 
consent  to  undertake  the  task. 

“By  a proclamation,  so  artfully  framed  that  its  de- 
sign could  not  be  discovered,  yet  requiring  compliance 
by  penalties  so  severe  as  prevented  any  absence,  the  at- 
tendance of  the  male  Aeaclians  was  required  at  a speci- 
fied time  and  in  a specified  place.  At  Grand  Pre,  where 
Colonel  Winslow  commanded,  over  four  hundred  men 
met  on  the  appointed  day,  September  5,  1755,  at  3 p.  m., 
in  the  village  church,  when,  going  into  their  midst,  he 
revealed  to  their  astonished  ears,  the  startling  resolutions 
of  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  late  happy,  but  now 
wretched,  inhabitants,  eighteen  thousand  in  number,  were 
appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  which  thus 
suddenly  burst  upon  them.  Xo  language  can  describe 
their  woes:  turned  out  of  their  dwellings,  bereft  of  their 
stock,  stripped  of  their  entire  possessions,  the  bright 
hopes  of  the  future  blasted  in  a single  hour,  the  labor  of 
years  wrested  from  them  by  a single  effort,  and  torn 


♦Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  M,  D.,  D.  D.,  in  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  I. 
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from  each  and  every  association  which  hinds  the  heart 
to  its  native  fields,  they  were  declared  prisoners,  though 
guiltless  of  any  crime,  and  were  destined  to  expatriation 
only  because  English  blood  flowed  not  in  their  veins  and 
English  speech  did  not  dwell  upon  their  lips.  To  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  remain,  their  houses  were  burnt 
down,  their  fields  laid  waste,  their  improvements  de- 
stroyed— everything  in  one  general  conflagration. 

“Forced  to  embark  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
crowded  into  small  vessels,  provided  with  neither  com- 
forts nor  necessaries,  broken  up  as  a community  into 
many  fragments — wives  separated  from  husbands — chil- 
dren from  parents — brothers  from  sisters — they  were 
stored  on  board  like  a cargo  of  slaves,  and  guarded  like 
the  felons  of  a convict  ship.  Thus  they  were  hurried  away 
and  scattered  like  leaves  by  the  ruthless  winds  of  autumn, 
from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  among  those  who  hated 
their  religion,  detested  their  country,  derided  their  man- 
ners, and  mocked  at  their  language.  This  was  English 
policy,  outraging  English  humanity.  It  was  an  act,  blend- 
ing fraud,  robbery,  arson,  slavery  and  death,  such  as  his- 
tory can  scarcely  equal.  English  philanthropy  planted 
Georgia;  English  inhumanity  uprooted  the  Acadians. 
How  can  we  reconcile  the  two!  The  one  was  prompted 
by  the  mild  spirit  of  peace ; the  other  by  the  stern  councils 
of  war.  It  was  a detachment  of  this  persecuted  people 
whose  arrival  in  Savannah  recalled  Governor  Reynolds 
from  Augusta  to  the  seat  of  government. 

“But  what  could  the  Governor  do  with  such  a body 
of  strangers!  It  was  one  of  the  express  conditions  upon 
which  Georgia  was  settled,  that  no  Papist  should  be  per- 
mitted in  it;  yet  here  were  four  hundred  in  one  body,  set 
down  in  its  midst.  It  was  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  break  up  French  influence  on  the  frontier,  but  now 
nearly  half  a thousand  French  were  consigned  to  the 
weakest  and  most  exposed  of  all  the  thirteen  colonies. 

< hi  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  exiles,  they  were  distributed  in  small 


' 
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parties  through  the  province,  and  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  until  spring,  when,  by  leave  of  the  Governor, 
they  built  themselves  a number  of  rude  boats,  and  in 
March  most  of  them  left  for  South  Carolina,  two  hundred 
embarking  at  one  time,  in  ten  boats,  indulging  the  hope 
that  they  might  thus  work  their  way  back  to  their  native 
and  beloved  Acadie.” 


Ml 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


The  Moravians  in  Georgia 


SCARCELY  a vestige  today  survives  in  the  way  of 
a memorial  to  tell  of  the  brief  sojourn  in  this  State 
of  the  pious  Moravians.  But  the  early  annals  of 
Georgia  are  too  fragrant  with  the  memories  of  this  sweet- 
spirited  sect  to  justify  any  omission  of  them  in  this  his- 
torical retrospect.  Both  in  simple  habits  of  life  and  in 
deep  religious  fervor,  they  were  not  unlike  the  Salzbur- 
gers, to  whom  they  were  remotely  allied  by  ties  of  kin- 
ship. The  missionary  activities  of  the  Moravians  among 
the  Georgia  Indians  were  successful  in  a marked  degree ; 
and,  with  little  opposition  from  the  red  men  of  the  forest, 
who  learned  to  trust  them  with  implicit  confidence,  they 
penetrated  far  into  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  es- 
tablished at  Spring  Place,  in  what  is  now  Murray  County, 
a mission  which  exerted  a powerful  influence  among  the 
native  tribes,  converting  not  a few  chiefs  and  warriors, 
and  continuing  to  flourish  down  to  the  final  deportation 
of  the  Cherokees,  in  1838.  Both  Elias  Boudinot  and 
David  Vann  were  Moravian  converts. 

But  who  were  these  Moravians?  To  answer  this 
question,  we  must  cross  the  sea  to  Bohemia.  Coincident 
with  Oglethorpe’s  humane  project,  there  was  an  effort 
made  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  a Protestant,  to  organize  on 
his  estate  a community  of  believers,  modelled  upon  the 
old  original  church  of  the  Apostles.  When  a charter 
was  granted  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  the  Count  sought 
and  obtained  a concession  of  live  hundred  acres  of  land 
from  the  Trustees,  with  permission  to  absent  himself  in 
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person  from  the  Colony,  on  condition  that  he  send  over 
ten  male  servants,  in  his  own  stead,  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
Accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gottlieb  Spangenberg,  the 
first  emigrants  of  this  religious  persuasion  arrived  in 
Georgia  in  the  spring*  of  173’5,  and  settled  near  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  on  a body  of  land  between  the*  Salzburgers 
and  the  town  of  Savannah. 

i 

■I 


To  quote  Colonel  Jones:*  The  history  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Georgia  may  be  quickly  told.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  Count  Zinzendorf,  seconded  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  Trustees,  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time 
to  this  settlement.  A school-house  called  Irene  was  built 
near  Tomo-chi-chi’s  vilage,  for  the  accommodation  and 
instruction  of  Indian  children ; and  in . its  conduct  and 
prosperity  the  aged  mico  manifested  a lively  interest. 
With  the  Salzburgers  the  Moravians  associated  on  terms 
of  closest  friendship.  In  subduing  the  forest  and  in 
the  erection  of  homes  they  manifested  great  zeal.  Above 
all  others  were  they  successful  in  tilling,  the  ground,  and 
in  the  accumulation  of  provisions,  which  sufficed  not  only 
for  their  own  wants,  but  also  met  the  needs  of  their  less 
provident  neighbors.  . . . They  were  in  all  respects 
useful  colonists. 

When  summoned,  however,  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
the  province  against  the  Spaniards,  they  refused  to  do 
so,  alleging  that  since  they  were  not  freeholders  there 
was  no  obligation  resting  upon  them  to  perform  military 
duties.  They  further  insisted  that  they  were  prevented 
by  religious  convictions  from  becoming  soldiers,  and 
stated  that  before  coming  to  Georgia  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  they  should  be  exempt  from  such 
obligations.  After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Moravians  be  excused;  but  this  exemption  em- 
bittered tile  minds  of  the  other  colonists  against  them  and 
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rendered  a further  residence  in  the  province  unpleasant. 
Accordingly,  in  1738,  some  of  them,  having  first  refunded 
to  the  authorities  all  moneys  disbursed  for  them,  aban- 
doned the  settlement  in  Georgia  . . . and  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  . . . where  the  settlements  of  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth  preserve  to  this  day  some  of  the  'distin- 
guishing features  of  this  peculiar  people. 


This  anecdote  has  been  preserved : On  one  occasion, 
during  the  voyage  of  Oglethorpe  with  the  Moravians 
and  Salzburgers,  the  sea  broke  over  the  vessel  from  stem 
to  stern,  burst  through  the  windows  of  the  state  cabin, 
and  drenched  the  inmates.  John  Wesley  came  near  being 
washed  overboard  by  one  of  the  waves.  In  all  these 
storms  and  dangers  the  Moravians  were  calm  and  unter- 
rified. The  tempest  began  on  Sunday,  just  as  they  com- 
menced services ; the  sea  broke  over  the  ship,  split  the 
mainsail,  and  poured  down  upon  the  vessel,  threatening 
instant  destruction.  The  English  screamed,  but  the  Ger- 
mans sang  on. 

“Were  you  not  afraid?”  asked  Wesley,  speaking  to 
one  of  them. 

“I  thank  God,  no,”  he  replied. 

“But  were  not  your  women  and  children  afraid?”  he 
inquired. 

“No,”  answered  the  Moravian,  “our  women  and  chil- 
dren are  not  afraid  to  die.v 

Mr.  Wesley  afterward  said  that  the  example  of  these 
Moravians  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  him 
as  to  make  him  doubt  if  he  were  really  converted  before 
he  met  them.* 


♦Lawton  B.  Evans,  in  School  History  of  Georgia. 


■ 
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According  to  Bishop  Stevens  :*  Several  of  the  Mora- 
vian ministers  who  came  to  Georgia  were  men  of  eminent 
distinction.  Christian  Gottlieb  Spangenberg  had  been 
an  adjunct  professor  in  the  University  of  Halle,  in  Sax- 
ony; and  after  leaving  Savannah  he  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  was  ordained  bishop.  He  returned  to  America 
and  took  entire  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Brethren  in 
the  British  Colonies.  He  was  also  an  author  and  wrote 
the  Life  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  besides  a number  of  re- 
ligious books.  David  Xitschman  was  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Wesley  on  liis  visit  to  Georgia.  He  rose  to  be 
a Bishop,  and  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the 
blacks  in  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Peter  Beuler  also 
became  a Bishop.  He  was  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Jena  and  a man  of  ripe  scholarship.  Martin  Mack, 
after  leaving  Savannah,  labored  for  years  among  the 
Indians  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  then  made  a Bishop 
and  assigned  to  the  Danish  West  Indies.  The  Moravians 
did  not  remain  long  enough  in  Georgia  to  fashion  the 
plastic  mass;  but  could  they  have  aided  in  moulding  the 
institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  many  calamities  might 
have  been  avoided  and  many  virtues  might  have  been 
developed  which  would  have  reflected  glory  upon  Geor- 
gia’s name. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


Roswell:  The  Home  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Mother 


THERE  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Georgia  a com- 
munity of  eight  hundred  inhabitants  which  can 
boast  anything  like  the  historic  memories  which 
belong  to  Roswell.  Situated  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
angle  of  Cobb  County,  this  former  abode  of  wealthy  slave- 
owners is  today  only  a straggling  village;  and,  though 
reached  by  a little  branch  railway,  which  meets  the  main 
trunk  line  at  Chamblee,  some  ten  miles  distant,  it  seems 
to  be  effectually  hidden  from  the  world  in  an  obscure 
pocket  of  the  mountains.  There  are  still  a number  of 
fine  old  families  left  in  Roswell;  but  the  population  at 
the  present  time  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  mills.  The 
splendid  water  facilities  at  this  point  have  made  the 
manufacturing  establishments  at  Roswell  famous  among 
the  industrial  enterprises  of  Georgia;  and  the  products 
of  these  local  plants  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to 
various  parts  of  the  South.  But  the  stately  pomp  which 
formerly  reigned  in  the  elegant  mansions  upon  the  hills 
has  long  since  disappeared.  The  luxurious  life  of  the 
old  regime,  like  the  water  which  can  never  again  turn 
the  wheels  of  the  old  factory,  has  vanished  forever  down 
the  stream. 

For  a distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  the  homes  of 
Roswell  at  the  present  time  are  strung  along  the  main 
road,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hug  the  old  high- 
way has  caused  Alex  Beale r to  dub  Roswell  “the  shoe- 
string town  of  Georgia.” 
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But  wliat  a world  of  history  has  been  written  in  this 
secluded  hamlet.  It  was  the. home  of  I)r.  G on  1 ding,  who 
wrote  “The  Young  Marooners.”  It  was  the  home  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  mother.  It  boasted  a President 
of  the  United  States,  by  whom  it  was  visited  when  he 
was  clothed  with  the  mantle  of  his  high  office.  It  gave  an 
Admiral  to  the  Confederate  Navy.  It  produced  the  of- 
ficer who  fired  the  last  shot  from  the  gunwales  of  the  ill- 
fated  Alabama.  The  old  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Ros- 
well, is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Cherokee  Georgia,  while 
the  bell  which  summons  the  flock  to  worship  in  this  an- 
cient little  structure  was  fifty  years  old  when  it  was  first 
brought  from  Savannah  to  be  hung  in  the  tower.  It  is 
*saicl  that  the  first  residence  in  Cherokee  Georgia  to  be 
supplied  with  window  glass  was  built  at  Roswell.  There 
was  no  little  wealth  centred  at  this  point  during  the 
pioneer  days.  The  people  reared  substantial  homes  from 
the  very  start,  employed  the  best  educational  instructors 
to  teach  the  village  school,  and  gave  to  the  virgin  wilder- 
ness an  atmosphere  of  culture,  while  the  tracks  of  the 
Indians  were  still  fresh.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Pratt  for  years 
taught  a select  school  at  Roswell,  and  some  of  his  pupils 
afterwards  became  eminent  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
also  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  two  full  dec- 
ades. 

As  a center,  both  of  trade  and  of  population,  Roswell 
was  for  years  a more  important  town  than  Marietta.  It 
was  not  until  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  was  built 
that  the  latter  began  to  flourish.  It  was  then  on  the 
main  highway  of  travel.  Put  some  time  elapsed,  even 
with  this  advantage,  before  it  could  measure  strides  with 
the  little  town  to  the  north. 

Roswell  King,  for  whom  the  town  was  named,  was  no 
ordinary  man.  He  was  a native  of  New  England  and 
a descendant  of  Captain  John  King,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  His  maternal  uncle  was  John  Fitch,  the  celebrated 
inventor,  who  made  successful  experiments  with  the 
steamboat  on  the  Delaware  before  Fulton  launched  his 
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craft  on  the  Hudson.  Roswell  King  therefore  came  of 
sturdy  stock  and  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a genius 
for  practical  affairs.  It  is  said  that  he  discovered  the 
water-power  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  at  this  place, 
when  on  a visit  to  the  Cherokees  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
friendly  relations.  Impressed  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  site  for  manufacturing  purposes,  he  here  founded 
the  town  of  Roswell,  established  the  famous  cotton  and 
woollen  mills  at  this  point,  which  he  successfully  operated 
for  years,  and  accumulated  an  ample  fortune.  The 
earlier  part  of  his  life  in  Georgia  was  spent  near  Darien, 
and  when  he  settled  upon  the  Chattahoochee  River  he 
brought  with  him  a colony  of  thrifty  people  from  the 
Georgia  Coast. 


Perhaps  the  most  famous  landmark  which  time  has 
spared  in  Roswell  is  Bulloch  Hall.  It  was  built  appar- 
ently with  an  eye  to  the  associations  which  were  destined 
to  invest  it  in  after  years.  At  any  rate,  the  plans  were 
carefully  made  by  the  original  owner — Major  James  8. 
Bulloch.  He  superintended  the  work  himself,  and  the 
mansion  was  substantially  and  handsomely  built,  not  only 
upon  a scale  of  splendid  proportions,  but  of  the  very  best 
materials.  It  was  modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  with  massive  pillars  in  front.  Major 
Bulloch  was  well  connected.  His  grandfather  was  Archi- 
bald Bulloch,  the  famous  old  Revolutionary  patriot.  His 
mother  was  an  Irvine,  the  daughter  of  an  old  pioneer 
physician  of  some  note  in  Georgia;  and  to  strengthen 
his  social  status  still  further  he  married  first  the  daugh- 
ter and  afterwards  the  young  widow  of  Senator  John 
Elliott.  The  maiden  name  of  the  latter  was  Martha 
Stewart,  and  her  father  was  General  Daniel  Stewart,  of 
the  Revolution.  From  this  union  sprang  Martha  Bul- 
loch, the  ex-President’s  mother.  The  name  by  which 
she  was  known  to  her  intimate  friends  and  relatives  was 
“ Mil  tie.”  Here  at  Bulloch  Hall  the  mother  of  the  future 
President  spent  her  girlhood  days,  barring  an  occasional 
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trip  to  Savannah,  and  here,  with  visiting  companions, 
she  enjoyed  the  gay  and  happy  life  of  an  ideal  country 
seat  during  the  prosperous  days  before  the  war.  The 
old  mansion  stands  some  distance  from  the  main  high- 
way, enveloped  in  a grove  of  forest  oaks.  It  is  well  pre- 
served by  the  present  owner,  Mr.  J.  B.  Wing,  who  keeps 
it  in  perfect  repair,  and  much  of  the  dignified  air  of 
importance  which  it  wore  in  the  old  days,  it  still  retains. 


Tradition  states  that  it  was  on  one  of  her  visits  to 
Savannah  that  Martha  Bulloch  first  met  the  man  of 
her  choice — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sr.  Friendship  speed- 
ily ripened  into  affection,  and  on  an  evening  in  Decem- 
ber, during  the  fifties,  the  marriage  ceremony  occurred 
at  Bulloch  Hall.  The  occasion  was  marked  by  unusual 
splendor.  It  is  said  to  have  been  bitterly  cold  out-of- 
doors;  but  the  cedar  logs  in  the  deep  open  fire-places 
imparted  a genial  warmth  to  the  four  spacious  rooms 
which  opened  upon  the  main  hall.  Lights  shimmered 
from  the  many-branched  candelabra,  and  from  the  count- 
less tapers  which  were  ranged  about  the  elegant  apart- 
ments, in  candle-sticks  of  brass  and  silver.  Besides  the 
whole  interior  of  the  house  downstairs  was  brilliantly  fes- 
tooned with  holly  and  mistletoe,  emblems  which  were 
doubly  appropriate  to  the  season.  The  marriage  rites 
were  solemnized  in  the  spacious  drawing  room  of  the 
Bulloch  mansion,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Pratt,  the  pastor  of  the 
local  Presbyterian  Church,  performing  the  ceremony, 
assisted  by  Rev.  James  Dunwody,  a kinsman.  The  hand- 
some bride  wore  a Princess  gown  of  white  silk,  covered 
with  a veil  of  delicate  illusion,  and  was  a picture  of 
loveliness.  The  bridesmaids  were:  Miss  Julia  Hand, 
Miss  Margaret  Cooper  Stiles,  Miss  Anna  Bulloch  and 
Miss  Evelyn  King.  The  groom’s  attendants  were 
Corneille  Roosevelt,  a brother  of  the  groom;  Thomas 
King,  Ralph  King,  and  Stewart  Elliott.  Only  one 
member  of  this  youthful  group  today  survives:  Mrs. 


. 
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William  E.  Baker.  Slie  was  formerly  Miss  Eve- 
lyn King.  The  greater  part  of  her  long  life  has 
'been  spent  at  Boswell,  where  she  is  today  the  mis- 
tress of  her  girlhood’s  home:  Barrington  Hall.  This 
stately  old  mansion  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
spacious  veranda,  whose  handsome  pillars  form  a mag- 
nificent colonnade;  while  the  house  itself  is  most  delight- 
fully embowered  in  a grove  of  forest  oaks.  Within  an 
easy  walk  of  the  Baker  home  is  another  impressive  old 
landmark,  once  the  centre  of  brilliant  social  gatherings: 
Phoenix  Hall.  Here  lived  General  Andrew  J.  Hansell, 
one  of  the  courtliest  men  of  his  time  and  long  president 
of  the  Boswell  Mills. 


It  is  not  the  least  among  the  claims  of  Boswell  to 
distinction  that  it  furnished  two  gallant  officers  to  the 
navy  of  the  Confederate  States:  Admiral  James  Dun- 
wody  Bulloch  and  Captain  Irvine  Bulloch.  Both  were 
uncles  of  ex- President  Roosevelt.  These  two  distin- 
guished officers  were  half-brothers.  They  were  sons  of 
Major  James  S.  Bulloch,  the  former  by  his  marriage  to 
his  first  wife,  the  latter  by  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Elliott, 
nee  Martha  Stewart.*  Irvine  Bulloch,  therefore,  was 
an  uncle  of  the  full  blood  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  an 
own  brother  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  James  Dunwodv  Bul- 
loch was  related  to  them  only  on  the  father’s  side. 

Captain  Irvine  Bulloch  was  an  officer  on  the  famous 
Alabama.  He  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  big  gains 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  pull 
the  lanyard  which  fired  the  last  shot  as  the  noted  cruiser 
sank  to  her  grave  in  the  English  channel.  He  was  after- 
wards sailing-master  of  the  famous  Shenandoah.  Upon 
the  decks  of  this  ship  he  was  engaged  in  an  open  battle 

•Major  Bulloch’s  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Senator  John  Elliott, 
by  his  first  marriage.  The  only  child  by  this  marriage  was  James  Dun- 
w‘><!\  Bulloch.  His  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  Senator  Elliott,  nee 
Martha  Stewart.  The  children  by  this  marriage  were  Irvine,  Anna  and 
Martha. 


. 
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upon  the  high  seas  some  three  weeks  after  General  Lee 
surrendered.  The  wireless  system  of  telegraphy  was  then 
unknown. 

Admiral  James  Dunwody  Bulloch  was  sent  to  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  the  special  agent  of  the 
Confederate  government  to  secure  vessels  for  the  navy, 
which  then  existed  only  in  prospect.  He  purchased  the 
Florida,  the  Alabama,  and  the  Shenandoah,  all  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  putting  afloat  under  the  Confederate 
flag.  It  was  a distinct  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality 
for  England  thus  to  aid  the  South,  but  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  were  with  the  secessionists.  Moreover,  the 
shrewd  commander  employed  the  arts  of  diplomacy  to 
good  advantage,  in  avoiding  trouble  with  the  governmen- 
tal authorities.  Subsequent  to  the  war,  lie  wrote  a “His- 
tory of  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederacy  in  Eu- 
rope,'3' Mr.  Roosevelt'  once  said  of  him  that  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  Thackeray ’s  beau  ideal  creation:  Colonel 
Newcomb. 

This  accomplished  officer  made  his  home  for  several 
years  in  Scotland.  The  exact  locality  is  not  recalled 
by  his  surviving  kindred  in  this  country;  but  some  time 
ago  a son  of  Barrington  King,  when  travelling  abroad, 
undertook  to  make  inquiries.  At  first  the  search  prom- 
ised to  be  fruitless;  but  finally  he  discovered  his  magnifi- 
cent estate  among  the  Highlands.  It  was  a residence  tit 
for  an  officer  of  the  crown;  and  over  the  massive  gate- 
way which  opened  upon  the  grounds  was  chiseled  the 
magic  name:  “Roswell. ” 


October  20,  1905,  is  a day  long  to  be  remembered  in 
the  calendar  of  the  little  town  of  Roswell.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  visit  to  his  mother’s  old 
home.  He  was  then  holding  the  high  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States;  but  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  author- 
ity though  he  was,  Mr.  Roosevelt  nevertheless  found  time 
to  visit  this  remote  little  country  town,  on  a pilgrimage 
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of  filial  devotion.  He  was  met  at  the  village  station  by 
a committee  of  citizens,  headed  by  the  mayor.  But  there 
were  thousands  of  people  in  Boswell  to  meet  the  distin- 
guished visitor.  They  came  by  every  road  leading  into 
the  town  and  they  came  from  every  plantation  within  a 
score  of  miles.  Most  of  them  had  never  seen  and  never 
expected  to  see  a President.  The  reception  was  held  in 
the  little  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which,  on  account  of 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the 
attendance  to  invited  guests.  Senator  Clay,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Boosevelt  to  Georgia,  and  who  acted  as  host 
during  his  stay  in  the  State,  introduced  him  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  a young  student  at  Mercer,  Mr.  Charles  AY. 
Beid,  made  an  eloquent  address  of  welcome. 

Though  only  two  hours  were  spent  by  the  President 
in  Boswell  the  time  was  improved  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  various  places  of  interest  by  the 
committee,  who  made  good  use  of  automobiles.  Some- 
thing like  half  an  hour  was  spent  at  Bulloch  Hall.  He  in- 
spected the  old  mansion  from  cellar  to  garret.  On  ac- 
count of  the  briefness  of  his  visit,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline an  invitation  to  breakfast  at  Barrington  Hall.  But 
he  made  a call  upon  his  mother’s  old  friend.  Mrs.  Baker 
greeted  him  with  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes  and  called  him 
Theodore.”  The  President  was  most  profoundly 
touched  by  the  interview.  It  was  a scene  which  no  brush 
can  paint.  More  than  all  of  the  garish  pomp  of  the 
great  pageants  which  he  had  witnessed  so  often  it  must 
have  touched  the  heart  of  Mr.  Boosevelt  to  receive  from 
his  mother’s  people  a welcome  so  cordial,  welling  up  from 
thousands  of  honest  hearts  around  him,  like  the  crys- 
tal mountain  springs  of  the  great  Blue  Bidge,  clear  and 
limpid.  Xor  least  among  the  choice  recollections  which 
he  carried  back  with  him  to  Washington  was  the  picture 
of  an  old  black  mammy — the  very  one,  so  it  is  said,  who 
held  his  mother  in  her  sable  arms  and  crooned  the  tender 
lullabies,  which  were  destined  to  become  his -cradle  >ongs. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


Dr.  Francis  R.  Goulding:  The  Author  of  “The 
Young  Marooners” 


AMI  LIAR  to  thousands  of  readers  on  both  sides  of 


the  water  is  the  name  of  an  author  who  lies  buried 


on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  at  Roswell: 
Dr.  Francis  R.  Colliding.  He  was  an  old  Presbyterian 
preacher,  who  achieved  renown  rather  late  in  life  by 
writing  a tale  of  adventure,  wdiose  recital  has  charmed 
three  generations : “ The  Young  Marooners.”  It  is  said 
that  when  the  manuscript  of  this  wonderful  classic  was 
first  submitted  to  the  publishers  it  was  rejected,  but  be- 
fore the  story  was  returned  to  Dr.  Colliding  it  chanced  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a child,  who  read  it  with  the  most 
absorbed  interest.  From  this  circumstance  it  gained 
favor,  was  re-read  by  the  publishers,  appeared  in  due 
season  thereafter,  bound  in  attractive  covers,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  take  the  world  by  storm. 

Few  books  have  ever  leaped  more  rapidly  into  favor. 
To  meet  the  demand  in  Great  Britain  numerous  editions 
were  printed  by  leading  establishments,  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  in  London;  and  so  widespread  became  the  in- 
terest which  the  story  aroused  that  it  was  translated 
forthwith  into  several  different  European  languages. 
There  is  said  to  be  nothing  in  English  literature  to  com- 
]>are  with  the  chapter  in  which  the  author  describes  the 
abduction  of  the  marooning  party  by  a devil-fish,  off  the 
coast  of  Florida.  In  thrilling  interest  it  vies  with  Robin- 
son Crusoe  and  in  dramatic  elements  it  is  not  surpassed, 
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even  by  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Withal,  it  is  whole- 
some, a book  full  of  instructive  lessons  and  of  pure 
morals.  It  is  chiefly  as  the  author  of  this  great  juvenile 
masterpiece  that  Dr.  Goulding  is  today  remembered. 
But  he  also  wrote  numerous  other  books,  an  interest  in 
which  wall  doubtless  some  day  be  revived. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his.  life,  Dr.  Goulding  wore 
a tightly  fitting  cap,  in  which  he  was  usually  seen  in 
public,  and  most  of  the  pictures  of  the  famous  author 
still  extant  represent  him  with  his  head  covered  in  this 
manner.  It  was  probably  a precaution  which  he  took 
against  exposure  to  cold  draughts.  His  erect  figure  as 
he  stood  in  the  pulpit  or  appeared  on  the  streets  of  the 
little  town  is  still  vividly  recalled  by  some  of  the  older 
people  of  Roswell.  Mr.  Clinton  M.  Webb,  a prominent 
citizen  of  the  town,  in  a letter  to  the  author,  says  : “I 
knew  and  loved  Dr.  Goulding  as  I have  known  and  loved 
few  men.  Meeting  him  almost  daily,  during  the  years  in 
which  he  lived  in  Roswell,  I learned  to  appreciate  him 
and  to  value  his  friendship.  He  was  truly  a type  of  the 
Southern  gentleman  of  the  “Old  School.”  He  greeted 
every  one  with  a smiling  face,  and  children  especially 
were  attracted  to  him  by  his  genial  ways.  He  possessed 
a vast  fund  of  useful  knowledge.  In  this  respect,  I have 
never  known  his  equal.  He  was  veritably  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  general  information.  One  could  hardly  ask  him 
a question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  was  a broad- 
minded, deep-thinking  man,  and  his  place  has  never  been 
filled  in  the  town  of  Roswell.  I have  often  thought  that 
his  memory  should  be  honored  with  an  appropriate  mon- 
ument, It  could  easily  be  accomplished  by  getting  the 
children  who  have  read  ‘The  Young  M crooners ’ inter- 
ested in  the  matter.  I hope  to  see  it  done  yet.”  Mrs. 
Webb  has  a metrical  version  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm 
which  Dr.  Goulding  composed  and  copied  for  her  with 
his  own  hand,  and  she.  values  it  among  her  most  precious 
keepsakes. 

Dr.  Goulding  was  born  in  Liberty  County,  Ga.,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1810.  Ilis  father  was  Dr.  Thomas  Goulding, 
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the  first  native-born  Presbyterian  minister  in  this  State. 
Francis  K.  Goulding  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  lie  filled  a number  of  pastorates.  Greens- 
boro, Waynesboro,  Bath,  Darien — these  were  among  his 
earlier  charges.  As  soon  as  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Wallace  Howard,  of  Savannah.  The 
health  of  his  wife  failing,  he  located  at  Kingston,  Ga., 
hoping  that  she  might  derive  some  benefit  from  the  moun- 
tain air.  But  Mrs.  Goulding  died  in  1853,  leaving  him 
six  children,  lie  then  opened  a select  school  for  boys  at 
Kingston,  and  collected  notes  for  a work  on  “Instincts 
of  Birds  and  Beasts."  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  the  great  naturalist,  was  a friend  with  whom  he 
frequently  corresponded.  In  1855,  he  married  Miss  Mil- 
dred Rees,  of  Darien,  who  bore  him  two  daughters. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Goulding  was  a Confeder- 
ate chaplain.  In  1862,  his  splendid  library  at  Darien 
was  destroyed  by  the  Federal  soldiers.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  “The  Young  Marooners,"  he  was  induced 
to  write  a sequel  to  this  story,  which  he  entitled:  “The 
Marooners ’ Island."  He  also  wrote  the  “Woodruff 
Stories."  His  other  writings  include:  “Sapelo,  or  Child 
Life  in  the  Tide- Water,"  “Tallequah,  or  Life  Among 
the  Cherokees,"  and  “Nacoochee,  or  Boy  Life  from 
Home."  But  the  great  author's  masterpiece  is  “The 
Young  Marooners."  Harold  McIntosh  and  Frank  Gor- 
don are  familiar  names  to  the  children  of  two  hemis- 
pheres, and  brave  little  Mary,  too,  has  bewitched  the 
world.  Dr.  Goulding  settled  in  Roswell  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  where  he  died,  August  22,  1881,  after  a ministry 
of  forty-eight  years,  beloved  by  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived,  and  enrolled  with  the  immortals,  both  of  earth 
and  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Who  Invented  the  Sewing  Machine? 


A S AN  author  of  stories  for  the  young,  Dr.  Francis 
/\  R.  Goulding  admittedly  ranks  with  the  great  Eng- 
^ ^ lish  dissenter:  Daniel  DeFoe.  But  did  Dr.  Gould- 
ing  further  increase  the  debt  which  humanity  owes  him 
by  inventing  the  sewing  machine  f To  this  question,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  returns  the  following  answer.1  Says 
lie:  “The  first  sewing  machine  was  invented  by  Bev. 
Frank  B.  Goulding,  a Georgian,  who  has  won  fame  among 
the  children  of  the  land  as  the  author  of  ‘The  Young  Ma- 
r ooners.  ’ He  invented  the  sewing  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lightening  the  labors  of  his  wife;  and  she  used 
it  for  some  years  before  another  genius  invented  it,  or 
some  traveler  stole  the  idea  and  improved  on  it.” 


Walter  A.  Clark,2  of  Augusta,  has  written  a book  in  ■ 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  early  settle- 
ments of  Richmond.  The  old  village  of  Bath,  where  Dr. 
Goulding  held  a pastorate  at  onetime,  is  included 
among  this  number  ; and  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, Air.  Clark  says:  “Dr.  Goulding  must  have  been  a 
moderately  busy  man,  for  in  addition  to*  his  ministerial 
and  literary  labors,  he  devoted  a portion  of  his  time  to 
mechanics.  In  the  early  forties  his  hand  and  brain 
evolved  a sewing-machine,  which  is  claimed  to  have  been 

' Stories  of  Georgia,  p.  lfil*.  New  York,  1836. 

2 A L«ost  Arcadia,  pp.  U2-H3,  Augusta,  1909. 


‘ 
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the  first  invention  of  its  kind  operated  on  American  soil. 
The  practically  universal  use  into  which  such  machines 
have  grown  and  the  princely  incomes  secured  by  Howe 
and  Wilson  and  Singer  and  others,  from  similar  inven- 
tions, have  led  me  to  investigate  the  reasons  why  he  failed 
to  profit  financially  by  his  mechanical  genius.  Since  I. 
began  this  story  the  following  variant  accounts  have  been 
received : 

“First,  the  inventor’s  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
the  interest  of  liis  patent,  was  delayed  by  flooded  streams, 
and  a rival  claiming  the  same  mechanical  principle,  in 
this  way,  reached  the  patent  office  in  advance  of  him. 

“Second,  on  the  aforesaid  trip,  the  stage  was  over- 
turned, and,  in  the  confusion  incident  thereto,  the  model 
was  stolen  and  never  recovered. 

“Third,  the  model  dropped  from  the  buggy  into  a 
deep  stream  as  he  crossed  it  and  was  never  found. 

“Fourth,  he  failed  to  locate  the  eye  or  opening  of 
the  needle  used,  near  its  point,  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
machine  was  never  a success. 

“I.  have  been  told  also  that  Howe,  during  a visit  to 
Augusta,  was  allowed  by  his  friend  to  inspect  the  work- 
ing of  the  model;  that  he  saw  the  defects,  applied  the 
remedy,  appropriated  the  motive  mechanism,  and  se- 
cured a patent,  which  bountifully  filled  his  coffers. 

“The  needle  theory  named  above  was  given  to  me  by 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  John  IT.  Jones,  whose  memory,  al- 
though he  has  passed  his  four-score  years,  is  as  reten- 
tive as  a tar-bucket.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  my  friend, 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Rowland;  and  since  they  were  both  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Goulding,  from  the  lips  of  whom  they  re- 
ceived the  story,  it  is  evidently  the  correct  version  of  his 
failure  to  utilize  his  invention.  After  leaving  Bath  in 
1853,  Dr.  Goulding  lived  for  a time  at  Darien,  Ga.,  but 
spent  his  last  years  at  Roswell,  Ga.,  where  he  died  in 
1881.“  To  the  foregoing  statement,  Mr.  Clark  after- 
wards added  this  paragraph:  “Since  writing  the  above 
I have  learned  through  a lady  friend  that  Mrs.  Mary  llel- 
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mer,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  da  lighter  of  Dr.  6 oulding,  lias  in  her 
possession  beautiful  samples  of  -the  handiwork  of  this 
machine,  showing*  conclusively  that  there  was  no  defect 
in  construction,  and  it  must  have  been  at  ■ last  his  kind 
consideration  for  the  interest  of  the  gentler  sex  that 
held  his  genius  in  abeyance:^ 


Miss  Rutherford,  of  Athens,  an  educator  of  wide  note, 
whose  writings  upon  historical  topics  #iow  thorough  re- 
search, gives  us  the  following  piece' of  information : -“In 
1842,  while  in  Eatouton,  Ga,,  I)r.  Goulcling.  conceived  • the 
idea  of  the  sewing  ina chine,  and  to  this  Georgian  is  due 
the  first  practical  sewing  mad  line  ever  known.  During 
1845,  the  year  before  Howe’s  patent  was  issued,  or  Thir- 
niounier  had  obtained  his. . Goulcling rs  sewing  machine 
was  in  use.  He  said  in  his  journal:  * Having  satisfied 

myself  about  this  machine,  I laid  it  aside  that  I might 
attend  to  other  and  weightier  duties.’  Thus  it  happened 
that  no  patent  was  applied  for.”  I)r.  James  Stacy,  the 
historian  of  the  Midway  settlement,  from  which  parental, 
source  I)r.  Goulding  sprang,  is  another  witness  to  the  lat- 
ter’s invention.  He  says,  that  while  visiting  at  Bath  in 
tlie  Summer  of  1848  he  saw  the  remains  of  an  old  machine . 
in  I ) r . Gould  in  g ’ s home;  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mentator the  great  author  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the 
lienor  which  . the  world  has  accorded  to  Elias  Howe. 
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“The  Savannah'-:”  Her  Maiden  Trip  Across  the 
Atlantic  in  1819 


TO  THE  merchants  of  Savannah,  foremost  among 
whom  was  • William  Scarborough,  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  built  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  There  is  no  question  concerning  the  pre- 
inier  honors  to  which  this  pioneer  vessel  is  entitled.  On 
December  If),  1818,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was-  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Rabun,  incorporating  ‘‘The  Savan- 
nah Steamship  Company, J 1 composed  of  the  following 
charter  members:  William  Scarborough,  A.  B.  Fannin, 
J.  P.  Mcdvinnie,  Samuel  Howard,  Charles  Howard,  John 
Haslett,  Moses  Rodgers,  A.  S.  Bulloch,  John  Bogue,  An- 
drew Low  & Co..  'Robert  Isaacs,  J.  Minis,  S.  C.  Dunning, 
J.  P.  Henry,  John  Speakman,  Robert  Mitchell,  R.  and  J. 
Habersham,  James  S.  Bulloch,  Gideon  Pott,  IV.  S.  Giilett 
and  Samuel  Yates.* . At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the 
• stockholders,  on  February  25,  1819,  the  following  persons 
were  elected  directors:  William  Scarborough,  Robert 

Isaacs,  S.  C.  Dunning,  James  S.  Bulloch  and  Joseph  Hab- 
ersham. Ill  ere  was  a ready  sale  for  the  shares  of  the 
company,  due  to  the  well-known  character  and  high 
standing  of  the  incorporators.  Potts  and  Meivinnie,  of 
New  York,  were  selected  by  the  .company  as  agents  to 
superintend  the  work  of  construction.  It  was  strictly 
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an  American  product.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  was  built 
in  New  York,  while  the  machinery  was  east  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1819,  the  w City  of  Savan- 
riah, with  streamers  afloat,  slipped  from  her  moorings. 


ays  a well-known  writer:1  On  March  28,  she  made 


| her  trial  trip  from  New  York  to  Savannah,  receiving  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception  from  hundreds  of  citizens, 
assembled  upon  the  wharves  to  welcome  her.2  The  ves- 
sel was  commanded  by  Captain  Moses  Rodgers,  an  ex- 
perienced engineer.  On  May  20,  she  sailed  for  Liver- 
pool, according  to  the  advertisement,  in  ballast,  without, 
however,  any  passengers.  Just  one  month  later  she 
came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Liverpool.  The  paddles 

p,  . ^ *.  **  ' 

were  so  made  that  they  could  be  removed  from  the  shaft, 

r.  . • V . 

without  difficulty,  in  twenty  minutes.  Approaching  Liver- 
pool, they  were  .used  with  spectacular  effect  to  awe  the 
Lritish  onlookers.  With  her  sails  set  and  her  wheels 
plying,  she  steamed  into  the  Mersey,  /‘proud  as  any 
princess  going  to  her  coronation.” 

Remaining  in  Liverpool  for  a.  month,  visited  by  thou- 
| sands,  she  then  continued  her  way  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  Captain  Rodgers,  with  his  novel  eraft,  was  received 
will  every  mark  of  respect  and  admiration.  The  20th 
{ of  November  of  the  same  year  found  her  steaming- into 
the  port  whose  name  she  bore,  with  neither  a screw,  bolt, 
<>r  rope-yard  parted,  according  to  her  proud  commander, 
notwithstanding  much  rough  weather  experienced.  Later 
s°ld  to  a company  of  New  York  merchants,. and  divested 
°f  her  steam  apparatus,  she  was  converted  into  a 'sailing- 
packet  between  Savannah  aijd  New  York,  and  was  finally 
f;  lost  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  tnfortunatelv,  as  a 
| ' : financial  venture,  she  was  fifteen  years  in  advance  of  the 

1 Adelaide  Wilson,  in  Historic  atid  Picturesque  Savannah. 

'If  n ’ 

I * In  the  spring  of  1S19,  President  James  Monroe  visited  Savannah,  where 
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times.  In  1856;  upon  Lie  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  London,  the  Allaire  Works,  in  New  York,  exhibited 
the  identical  cylinder  of  the  old  steamship,  the  “.City  of 
Savannah.”  The  only  known  part  of  the  steamship  in  ex- 
istence, it  is  now  oil  exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  the  “Savannah’s”  log-book  is  also  to  be  seen. 


' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


How  the  “General”  Was  Captured:  The  Story  of 
the  Famous  Andrews’  Raid 


ERflAPS  the  most  accurate  account  which  lias  yet 
T"*  appealed  in  ] >i int  of  the  thrilling  episode . of  the 
• Civil  War  known  as  the  Andrews’  Raid,  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilber  G.  Kurtz,  of  Chicago.  Be- 
fore writing  this  article,  Mr.  Kurtz  traversed  every  foot 
of  ground  upon  which  this  stirring  war  drama  was 
staged:  he  interviewed  every  survivor  of  the  affair  who 
could  possibly  he  found;  he  inspected  every  valve,  screw, 
joint,  and  wheel  belonging  to  the  engines  which  partici- 
pated in  the  famous  episode;  and  when  lie  finished  his 
task  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  or  written  upon 
the  subject.  It  adds  a delicate  flavor  of  romance  to  the 
story  which  the  author  has  so  eharmiiiglv  told  to  state 
that  Mr.  Kurtz,  who  is  a gentleman  of  Northern  birth, 
afterwards  married  a daughter  of  Captain  Wh  A.  Fuller, 
mu*  of  the  heroes  of  this  episode.  Mr.  Kurtz  occupies  a 
high  position  in  the  social  and  business  world  of  the 
Middle  West.  The  story  of  the  famous  raid  is  as  follows  : 


In  April,  l $02,  a division  of  Buell’s  army,  in  command  of  General 
( M.  Mitehel,  was  encamped  near  . Shelby vi lie,  Tenn.  While  dune  a Union 
'"v  nml ..contraband  me  reliant,  dames  Andrews,  v.as  given  -permission  by 
Miti-hel  to  conduct  a party  of  volunteers  to  some  point  on  the  \V,  and  A. 

I Jail  road  (the  State  road)  in  Georgia,  seize  a locomotive  and  run  north- 

'"vtrd,  burning  bridges  and  destroying  track  behind  them. 

' ' 1 1 gineors  were  to  be  in  this  par  \ ■ insttf  the  hai  !i  g if  t he 

Ucoinot ive,  and,  because  of  his  fiegm  nt  trips  within  Confederate  lines,  An- 
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drews  was  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  road.  It  was  arranged  that 
Mitch  el  ’»  division  should  capture  Huntsville,  Ala.,  the  same  day  (April 
11)  that  Andrews  destroyed  the  railroad;  this  being  successful  and  Chatta- 
nooga thereby  cut  off  from  Atlanta  and  the  South,  Mitchel  would  then  in- 
vest the  mountain  city  and  hold  it  for  reinforcements. 

The  capture  of  Chattanooga  meant  the  possession  of  East  Tennessee, 
with  its  loyal  mountaineers — a scheme  that  anticipated  what  actually  took 
place  a year  later,  when  Roseerans  battled  at  Chiekamauga  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  which  now  only  a handful  of  men  sought  to  gain.  Mitehel  ’s 
signal  to  advance  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  to  Chatta- 
nooga from  Huntsville,  was  to  be  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  Andrews 
party  with  the  report  that  the  only  road  going  southward  from  Chatta- 
nooga was  in  ruins.  Such  was  the  scheme;  the  story  of  the  raid  sets 
forth  its  singular  and  tragic  failure. 

Marietta,  Ga.,  twenty  miles  north  of  Atlanta,  was  the  point  selected 
from  which  the  return  trip  should  be  made.  Here  the  raiders  were  to  spend 
the  night  of  April  10,  and  on  the  next  day  the  morning  train  north  was 
to  be  boarded,  and  when  the  breakfast  station  at  Big  Shanty  was  reached, 
the  locomotive  was  to  be  seized.  But  the  raiders  were  so  hampered  by 
the  heavy  rains  while  traveling  overland  from  Shelbyville  to  Chattanooga 
that  Andrews  decided  to  postpone  the  raid  one  day,  reasoning  that  if  his 
small  party  was  so  delayed  Mitchel ’s  division  surely  would  be.  So  it,  was 
on  the  night  of  the  11th  when  the  party,  twenty-two  in  number,  found 
themselves  in  Marietta. 

The  next  morning  twenty  of  them,  including  Andrews,  boarded  Con- 
ductor William  A.  Fuller  ’s  train,  bound  for  Chattanooga.  Two  of  the  party 
failed  to  make  this  train.  Just  as  was  planned,  the  raiders  seized  the 
engine  and  three  box  cars  which  happened  to  be  next  the  tender,  while 
crew  and  passengers  were  at  breakfast  at  the  Lacey  Hotel,  Big  Shanty, 
seven  miles  north  of  Marietta.  This  point  of  seizure  had  been  selected 
because  it  afforded  the  best  opportunity-2— there  being  no  telegraph  office 
from  which  to  send  any  intelligence  of  the  affair. 

With  four  men.  in  the  cab  and  the  rest  of  the  score  in  the  rear  box 
ear  the  locomotive  “General”  started  northward.  To  all  inquirers,  who 
showed  a most  exasperating  interest  in  the  strange  outfit — Fuller ’s  regular 
engine  and  schedule,  but  an  unknown  crew — Andrews  declared  he  was 
running  a powder  train  through  to  General  Beauregard,  then  at  Corinth — 
a plausible  story,  since  this  was  but  a few  days  after  Shiloh. 

The  “General”  and  the  “powder  train”  were  delayed  quite  a while 
at  Kingston  on  account  of  some  freight  trains  coming  southward.  Whether 
or  not  these  were  “°xtras”  flying  southward  from  Mitehel’s  investure  of 
Huntsville  the  preceding  day  is  a mooted  question.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mitchel  did  capture  Huntsville  April  11,  just  as  planned. 

Of  course,  the  unexpected  seizure  of  the  locomotive  at  Big  Shanty  threw 
all  in  a commotion.  Conductor  Fuller,  being  responsible  for  his  train  in 
more  ways  than  one,  was  the  first  to  set  about  its  recovery.  He  ran  after 
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the  steaming  locomotive  afoot ! With  him  were  Air.  Anthony  Murphy,  then 
the  foreman  of  machine  and  motive  power  of  the  road,  and  Jeff  Cain,  the 
engineer.  The  runners  found  a platform  handcar  at  Moon ’s  Station,  and 
on  this  they  poled  and  pushed  their  way  down  grade  to  the  Etowah 
River,  being  assisted  by  two  section  hands  from  Moon ’s  and  two  citizens 
of  Aeworth.  At  first,  pursuers'  surmised  the  seizure  of  the  engine  was  by 
some  deserters,,  who  took  this  means  to  get  to  the  woods,  but  reports  of 
persons  along  the  road,  together  with  evidences  of  hostility  and  destruction, 
such  as  cut  wires,  cross-ties  on  the  rails  and  even  missing  rails,  convinced 
them  that  a formidable  enemy  was  ahead. 

At  the  Etowah  bridge  they  found  an  old  locomotive,  the  “Yonah,  ” 
used  on  a spur  road  leading  to  some  iron  works  up  the  river.  This  they 
pressed  into  service  and  ran  the  distance  to  Kingston  at  a record-breaking 
speed,  for,  strange  to  relate,  the  raiders  had  removed  no  rails'  between  the 
river  and  Kingston.  He  re.  they  were  halted  by  the  same  freights  that  had 
delayed  Andrews,  with  no  . possibility  of  passing  anyway  soon,  seeing 
which,  Air.  Fuller  and  Air.  Aiurphy  at  once  pressed  into  service  the  little 
locomotive,.  William  R.  Smith,  of  the  Rome  Railroad,  Oliver  Wiley  Harbin, 
engineer.  The  raiders  had  left  the  place  but  a few*  minutes  earlier. 

Four  or  five  miles  north  of  Kingston  the.  “ Smith  ” was  forced  to  give 
over  the  chase  on  account  of  a missing  portion  of  the  track.  Air.  Fuller 
and  Air.  Aiurphy  ran  on,  leaving  the  Rome  road  engine  and  its  crowd,  and 
a few  miles  ahead  they'  met  the  “Texas//  with  a train  of  freight  cars, 
and  for  its  engineer  Peter  Bracken,  late  of  Macon,  Ga.  Bracken  stopped 
his  train,  and  at  the  behest  of  the  two  pursuers,  backed  to  Adairsville,  where 
the  cars  were  placed  on  a siding.  Then,  running  backward,  the  chase  was 
resumed.  This  was  the  last  locomotive  used  by  the  pursuers.  Aboard  it 
were  Captain  William  A.  Fuller,  Anthony  Aiurphy,  Peter  Bracken,  Henry 
Haney  (fireman),  Alonzo  Alartin  and  Fleming  Cox.  At  Calhoun  another 
member  was  added  to  this  party — a lad  of.  17  years.  This  was  Edward 
Henderson,  of  Dalton,  telegraph  operator.  The  industrious  use  of  wire 
cutters  by  Andrews  had  started  the  lad  southward  on  the  morning  passen- 
ger to  investigate.  He  got  no  further  than  Calhoun,  and  when  the 
“Texas”  came  along,  was  recognized  by  Fuller,  who  assisted  the  lad 
aboard  the  moving  engine.  The  conductor  then  wrote  out  a message  to. 
Leneral  Ledbetter  at  Chattanooga,  apprising  him  of  events  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  captured  locomotive.  This  he  gave  Henderson,  with  the  instruction 
to  send  as  soon  as  Dalton  was  reached. 

dust  a few  miles  north  of  Calhoun,  the  pursuers  came  in  sight  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  pursued.  The  latter’s  efforts  to  raise  another  rail  here 
were  fruitless;  their  frantic  attempts  to  impede  and  wreck  by  the  use  of 
cross-ties  dropped  from  their  rear  and  even  the  cutting  loose  of  two  box 
<ars  failed  to  daunt  the  intrepid  crew  of  the  “Texas.  ” The  -Toss-ties 
’ • removed,  the  box  cars  were  shoved  .on'  to  the  next  siding  ....  i from 
His  on  it  was  a test  of  endurance;  the  locomotives  made  records  that  day 
btrh*  dreamed  of  by  builder  and  owner.  Screaming  whistles  alarmed  the 
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towns  and  soldiery  of  the  mad  chase;  pursuers  joined  in  the  wake  of  the 
reversed  and  careening  ‘ ‘ Texas,  ’ ’ whose  passage  of  the  tunnel  was  but  one 
of  its  many  thrilling  and  fatalistic  moments. 

Hard  pushed,  the  raiders  played  their  last  card;  they  set  tire  to  their 
remaining  car,  in  the  hopes  of  burning  a covered  Chickamauga  bridge  just 
south  of  Ringgold.  But  the  game  was  lost — the  fire  refused  to  work  its 
destruction,  largely  owing  to  the  -drizzling  rain  and  dampness  that  had 
marred  any  - previous  attempts  during  the  course  of  their  run. 

The  failure  of  wood  and  water  brought  them  to  a dead  stop  at  the 
summit  of  the  grade,  a mile  and  a half  north  of  Ringgold,  white  leader 
and  men  took  -to  the  dense  wood  bordering  the  road.  Their  scheme  had 
been  foiled;  had  there  not  been  this  catastrophe  at  Ringgold  they  would 
have  been  stopped  below  Chattanooga,  for  Fuller's  message • had  gone  from 
Dalton  ere  Andrews  could  sever  the  wire.  The  neighborhood  was  alarmed, 
and  within  two  weeks  the  whole  of  the  twenty-two  men  were  in  prison 
at  Chattanooga — most  of  them  being  taken  that  day  and  the  next. 
Mitehel  made  some  show  of  advancing  on  Chattanooga  without  liis  expected 
knowledge  of  the  raid’s  outcome,  but  he  was  forced  to  retire  and  the  town 
was  not  captured  until  September,  TS(i3. 

Andrews,  tried  as  a spy  at  < Tattuuo.oga,  and  seven  of  his'  men,  tried  on 
similar  charges  at  Knoxville,  were  sentenced  to  hang— the  leader  perishing 
in  Atlanta,  June  7.  1S<J2>  at  a place  now  on  the  corner  of  Peachtree  Street 
and  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  The  seven  men  were  taken  from  the  old  county 
jail  that  stood  at  Fair  and  Fraser  Streets,  and  hanged  near  Oakland 
Cemetery,  on  ground  now  owned  by  the  street  railroad  company,  corner  of 
Fair  and  Park  Avenue.  Military  events  delayed  further  trials,  and  on 
October  10  the  rest  of  the  party  broke  jail  in  broad  daylight,  and  eight 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Union  lines.  The  other  six  were  exchanged  from 
Richmond,  in  March,  1S63. 


' 
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How  p*lr.  Bryan  Secured  His  Nomination  in  1896 


A S the  result  of  a single  speech  delivered  with  mar- 
ZA  veious  oratorical  effect,  at  an  opportune  moment,  in 
^ ^ the  famous  Chicago  convention  of.  1896,  William  J. 
Bryan  made  himself  the  standard-bearer  of  the  National 
Democracy  in  three  separate  Presidential  campaigns,  and 
shaped  the  history  of  the  .Democratic  party  in  the  nation 
for  more  than  a score  of  years.  But  it  was  due  largely 
to  the  prompt  initiative  and  to  the  bugle-toned  eloquence 
of  a gifted  Georgian  that  liis  nomination  for  the.  high 
office  of  President,  in  1896,  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  distinguished  member  of  the  Georgia  delegation  who 
presented  his  name  to  the  convention  was  the  late  Judge 
Henry  T.  Lewis,  of  Greensboro,  afterwards  elevated 
to  a seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench.  Hon.  Clark  IIow- 
‘*11,  for  years  a member  of  the  National  Democratic  Ex- 
's utive  Committee,  took  a prominent  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  convention ; and,  in  a racy  article  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  for  his  great  paper,  he  tells  the  story 
“f  Bryan’s  nomination.  Says  Hr.  Howell: 


“The  Democratic  convention  of  1890  was  fruitful  of  dramatic  episodes. 
The  second  Cleveland  administration  was  drawing  to  a discredited  close 
uicm  the  1890  convention  niet.  The  opponents  of  Cleveland  and  the  friends 
"t  free  silver  were  in.  control.  Tt  was  a crusading  lot  of  Democrats  who 
gathered  i»  Chicago  that  year  • to  nominate  a President  and  to  sail  the 
’ < nor  ratio  ship  into’  unknown  seas. 

‘ * oral  men  were  candidates  for  thy  nomination,  among  them  ‘Silver’ 
Pck  Bland  and  ‘Horizontal  Bill’  Morrison.  The  man  who  seminal  the 
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nomination  had  never  been  thought  of  in  that  connection,  save  by  himself 
and  one  member  of  the  Georgia  delegation.  The  man  who  thought  he  would 
be  nominated,  and  who  was  nominated,  was,  of  course,  William  J.  Brvan. 
The  member  of  the  Georgia  delegation  who  had  thought  of  Bryan  in  con- 
nection with  the  nomination  was  Ifal  Lewis,  an  ardent  free  silver  man,  as 
were  all  the  members  of  the  Georgia  delegation,  and  he  had  been  attracted 
by  some  speeches  Bryan  had  made  while  in  Congress. 

‘‘Bryan  was  not  even  a delegate  when  he  reached  Chicago.  He  .came 
as  a member  of  a contesting  delegation.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  was  in 
Cleveland  ’s  Cabinet,  controlled  the  machinery  in  Nebraska,  and  he  had  sent 
an  anti-silver  delegation  to  Chicago.  Bryan  came  with  a delegation  to  fight 
the  admission  of  the  Morton  faction.  I was  a member  of  the  sub-eorarnittc  < 
of  the  national  committee  which  passed  on  this  contest  and  reported  in 
favor  of  Bryan  and  bis  friends,  and  they  were  seated.  That  report  gave 
Bryan  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the  convention  and  to  make  his  ‘Cros's-of- 
Gold’  speech,  which  made  him  the  nominee.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  as  to 
what  would  have  been  the  history  of  Bryan  and  the  Democratic  party  if  our 
report  had  been  in  favor  of  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  faction. 

“Brvan,  once  seated  in  the  convention,  watched  for  his  opportunity, 
and  when  it  came  unloosed  that  erown-of -thorns  and  cross-of-gold  speech, 
w'hieh  not  only  gave  him  the  nomination  for  the.  Presidency,  but  shaped  the 
course  of  the  Democracy  through  many  campaigns. 

“Bryan’s  speech  was  a great  oratorical  effort,  and  it  spell-bound  the 
convention.  Hal  Lewis,  of  Georgia,  however,  was  the  man  who  turned  that 
speech  into  practical  benefit  for  Brvan.  When  the  Georgia  delegation  got 
together,  after  Bryan’s  speech,  Lewis  at  once  began  to  urge  the  Nebraskan 
as  available  for  the  nomination,  and  soon  had  the  delegation  agreeing  with 
him.  Bryan  was  seen,  and  it  was  agreed  that  his  name  should  be  presented 
by  Lewis. 

“When  Georgia  was  called,  Lewis  was'  carried  to  the  platform  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Georgia  delegation.  ’Lewis  was  a remarkable  man.  lie 
was  a fine  speaker,  with  a magnificent  voice,  but  he  spoke  only  on  the 
rarest  occasions.  When  he  did  speak,  however,  he  was  like  a volcano  in 
eruption,  and  he  was  certainly  volcanic  when  he  presented  the  name  of 
Bryan  to  the  convention.  His  speech  was  second  only  to  the  cross-of-gold 
effort  of  Bryan,  and  long  before  Lewis  ceased  to  speak  the  nomination  of 
Bryan  was  a foregone  conclusion." 


Tu  presenting  Mr.  Bryan’s  name  to  tlie  convention 
in  Chicago,  Judge  Lewis  spoke  as  follows: 

“Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — I do  not  intend  t" 
make  a speech,  but  simply,  in  behalf  of  the  delegation  on  this  floor  fnu 
the  State  of  Georgia,  to  place  in  nomination,  as  the  Democratic  candidate 


. 
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for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  a distinguished  citizen,  whose,  very 
name  is  an  earnest  of  success,  whose  political  record  will  insure  Democratic, 
victory,  and  whose  life  and  character  are  loved  and  honored  by  the  whole 
American  people.  ' 7 

“ Should  public  office  be  bestowed  as  a reward  for  public  service?  Then 
no  man  more  than  he  merits  this  reward.  Is  public  office  a public  trust? 
Then  in  no  other  hands  can  be  more  safely  lodged  this  greatest  trust  in 
the  gift  of  a great  people.  Was  public  office  created  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country?  Then,  under  his'  leader- 
ship in  the  approaching  campaign,  may  we  confidently  hope  to  achieve 
these  great  ends  in  human  government.  In  the  political  storms  which  have 
hitherto  swept  over  the  country  he  has  stood  on  the  field  of  battle,  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  hosts,  like  Saul  among  the  Israelites,  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  As  Mr.  Prentiss  said  of  the  immortal  Clay, 
so  we  can  truthfully  say  of  him,  that  ‘ his  civic  laurels'  will  not  yield  in 
splendor  to  the  brightest  chaplet  that  ever  bloomed  upon  a warrior’s  brow. 77 

H “Sir,  he  needs  no  speech  to  introduce  him  to  this  convention.  He  needs 

no  encomium  to  commend  him  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Honor 
him,  fellow  Democrats,  and  you  will  honor  yourselves.  Nominate  him,  and 
you  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  party  yon  represent.  Place  in  his  hands  the 
D rnocratic  standard  and  you  will  have  a leader  worthy  of  your  cause  and 
will  win  for  yourselves  the  plaudits  of  your  constituents  and  the  blessings 
of  posterity.  I refer,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  77 


But  to  resume  Mr.  Howell’s  narrative.  Continues  lie : 

“The  curious  thing  about  the  1896  convention  was  that  the  result,  so  far 
as  Bryan  was  concerned,  was  no  surprise.  Bryan  came  to  the  convention  be- 
lieving he-  would  be  the  nominee  and  had  everything  arranged  to  that  end. 
Mr.  Bryan  himself  is  authority  for  this  statement.  I was  very  close  to 
Mf.  Bryan  in  those  days,  and  remained  close  to  him  long  afterwards. 
After  the  convention  I had  a conversation  with  Bryan  in  the  old  Clifton 
Hutel  in  Chicago,  and  I asked  him  if  he  were  not  surprised  when  the  con- 
vention turned  to  him. 

“ ‘Not  a bit, 7 said  Bryan.  ‘I  came  to  Chicago  expecting  to  capture 
the  convention  by  a speech  ami  be  nominated.  It  has  worked  out  just  as  I 
expected. 7 

“1  then  asked  Bryan  if  the  cross-of-gold  speech  was  extemporaneous, 
r*  suiting  from  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Bryan  greeted  the  question 
’,vdh  a hearty  laugh. 

“ * There  was  nothing  extemporaneous  about  it, 7 he  said.  ‘I  prepared 
that  speech  weeks  in  advance;  memorized  it  so  I could  repeat  it  backward 
"!  forward  and  declaimed  it  over  and  over . again.  Extemporaneous ! No, 
i..  !t  ed  ! 7 And  Mr.  Bryan  continued  to  laugh.  So  you  see  the  climax  of 


■ 
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the  189G  convention  was  as  carefully  rehearsed  and  staged  as  any  produc- 
tion ever  presented  by  that  master  of  stage -craft,  David  Belasco.  By  way 
of  contrast,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  Georgia,  which  did  so  much  for 
Bryan  in  1896  and  1900,  had  completely  broken  with  him  by  1908.  In 
the  latter  year  at  the  Denver  convention,  although  Bryan  controlled,  he  never 
received  a vote  from  the  Georgia  delegation.  ’ 1 


■ 


CHAPTER  XXX 


The  Wren’s  Nest:  Its  Memories  of  Joel 

Chandler  Harris 


OX  Saturday,.  May  23,  1914,  with  simple  but  im- 
pressive ceremonies,  one  of  the  most  famous  lit- 
erary Meecas  of  America  was  formally  dedicated 
as  a public  memorial  to  the  gentle  author  who  here  lived. 
It  was  the  home  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  honored  and 
beloved  the  world  over  under  the  familiar  name  of 
“ Circle  Remus.”  Several  hundred  people  were  gathered 
on  the  spacious  lawn  in  front  of  the  beautiful  Harris 
home,  to  witness  an  event  which  for  months  had  been 
anticipated  with  keenest  interest,  especially  by  Atlanta’s 
army  of  children.  “Snap  Bean  Farm”  was  the  name 
which  Mr.  Harris  gave  to  the  plot  of  ground  on  which 
he  built  his  home  in  West  End;  but  the  cosy  little  dwell- 
ing-place itself,  wreathed  with  luxuriant  vines,  he  called 
“'the  Wren’s  Xest.”  There  was  a world  of  tenderness 
locked  up  in  this  name,  for  no  one  ever  surpassed  Mr. 
Harris  in  his  love  for  dumb  creatures.  The  birds  were 
lbs  feathered  friends.  But  there  was  one  in  particular, 
a little  wren  who  built  her  nest  in  the  vines  above  his 
Hunt  door;  and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  name 
bv  which  the  Harris  home  was  ever  afterwards  known. 
He  allowed  no  one  to  disturb  the  bird;  and,  so  long  as 
>e<*  chose  to  honor  his  home  in  this  way.  the  nest  in  which 
'be  cradled  her  young  was  as  sacred  to  him  as  an  ark  of 
ti  c Temple. 

I wo  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the  Uncle  Remus 
Memorial  Fund  were  former  President  Theodore  Roose- 
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velt  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  botli  of  whom  were  warm 
personal  admirers  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  former  devoted 
to  this  end  the  proceeds  of  a special  lecture  which  lie 
delivered  in  Atlanta,  immediately  following*  his  return 
from  the  African  jungles,  in  1910,  at  which  time,  in  a 
world-wide  sense,  he  was  the  man  of  the  Lour ; and  the 
rreceipts  from  this  lecture  netted,  in  round  numbers, 
$5,000.  The  latter,  in  fulfilment  of  a promise  to  duplicate 
whatever  sum  was  realized  from  the  Roosevelt  lecture, 
promptly  sent  his  check  for  a like  amount.  But  when 
due  credit  is  given  to  everyone  who  made  a contribution, 
however  great  or  small,  it  still  remains  that  to  the  un- 
wearied efforts  of  the  Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, under  the  wise  leadership  of  Mrs.  xV.  MeD.  Wilson 
as  president,  the  real  success  of  the  movement  must  he 
credited;  and  so  long  as  the  Wren’s  Nest  endures  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Harris,  it  will  be  fragrant  with  the  mem- 
ories of  these  gentle  women. 


We  clip  the  following  brief  account  of  the  exercises 
from  a local  newspaper:* 

“For  some  months  the  Wren •’s  Nest  has  been  open  to  the  public  ami 
thousands  of  persons  who  knew  and  loved  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  as  well  as 
hundreds  who  only  knew  him  through  his  writings,  have  made  the  trip 
to  West  End  to  view  the  quaint  cottage  where  the  happiest  hours  of 
Uncle  Remus  were  spent  in  the  quiet  of  his  family  circle.  Thousands  have 
viewed  the  room  where  he  slept  and  did  his  literary  work,  or  sat  in  the 
shade  of  the  broad  veranda  where  in  the  cool  of  the  evenings  the  gentle 
master  of  Snap  Bean  Farm  was  in  the  habit  of  watching  the  birds  am! 
the  bees  and  the  rabbits  and  other  forms  of  animal  or  insect  life,  each 
one  of  which  held  some  message  for  him  which  at  some,  time  or  other 
he  translated  into  classics  which  will  be  handed  down  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

1 1 But  w’hile  the  Wren’s  Nest  has  been  the  Mecca  of  many,  it  was  not 
until  Saturday  that  it  was  formally  dedicated.  Eloquent  as  were  the 
speeches  of  Governor  John  M.  Slaton,  Colonel  Frederic  J.  Paxon  and 
Mrs.  A.  MeD.  Wilson,  an  even  more  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  departed  sage  of  Snap  Bean  Farm  was  the  large  crowd  of  little 
children  who  filled  the  grounds  and  overflowed  the  house  and  the  spacious 
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porches.  All  of  them  had  heard  the  Uncle  Remus  stories',  and  the  spirit 
of  them — the  mystery  and  the  awe  of  the  fabled  creatures  of  Uncle  Remus  ’ 
fancy — seemed  to  pervade  the  little  one.  The  home  of  Uncle  Remus  was 
to  them  almost  holy  ground.  Many  of  them  looked  as  if  they  expected 
to  see  Br  fer  Fox  or  Br ’er  B’ar'or  Miss  Menders  and  the  Gals  appear  in 
the  very  flesh  and  confront  them.  It  was  a silent  but  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris — one  that  would  have  touched  his 
heart ! 

1 1 Following  the  formal  exercises  and  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  bas- 
relief  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  presented  to  the  Uncle  Remus  Memorial 
Association  by  Roger  Noble  Burnham,  the  annual  May  day  festival,  which 
has  been  a feature  of  the  Wren’s  Nest  for  some  four  years,  was  held. 

* f Colonel  F.  J.  Paxon  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Rev.  Father 
Jackson,  a close  personal  friend  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent invocation.  Governor  John  M,  Slaton,  the  principal  speaker  of  the. 
day,  spoke  next.  Governor  Slaton’s  tribute  to  Uncle  Remus  was  a literary 
gem.  He  seemed  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  his 
words  brought  the  departed  author  in  closer  touch  with  those  who  had 
known  him  in  life.  Detached  excerpts  from  the  speech  would  give  but  little, 
idea  of  its  beauty  and  tenderness. 

“Colonel  Paxon  paid  a high  tribute  to  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Association,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  the 
preservation  of  the  home  was  made  possible.  Mrs.  Wilson  spoke  briefly 
of  the  work  of  the  association  and  told  how,  through  tireless  effort,  the  asso- 
ciation had  at  last  been  able  to  purchase  the  home  and  throw  it  open  to 
the  public.  Following  Mrs.  Wilson ’s  speech,  the  bas-relief  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris — a splendid  likeness  of  the  dead  author — Avas  unveiled.” 


Mr.  Ivy  Lee,  now  of  Philadelphia,  but  formerly  of 
West  End,  has  given  us  an  intimate  appreciation  of  Uncle 
Remus,  with  quite  a number  of  charming  glimpses  into 
the  author’s  home  life  at  Snap  Bean  Farm.  Says  he: 

It  was  at  “Snap  Bean  Farm,”  a plot  of  ground  in 
West  End,  about  two  miles  from  the  center  of  Atlanta, 
that  Joel  Chandler  Harris  lived.  He  loved  the  place,  its 
simplicity,  its  rural-like  charm.  Here  he  wrote  his 
stories,  using  generally  a lead  pencil  arid  the  arm  of  a 
rocking-chair,  on  his  wide  front  veranda.  Here  strangers 
visiting  Atlanta  came  to  see  what  manner  M*  place  it 
was.  “We  have  no  literary  foolishness  here,”  said  Mr. 
Harris  one  day  concerning  Snap  Bean  Farm.  “We  like 
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people  more  than  we  do  books,  and  we  find  more  in 
them.”  It  was  at  Snap  Bean  Farm  that  Andrew  Car- 
negie visited  the  author  of  Uncle  Remus,  Here,  too, 
the  children  have  grown  up.  Here  Mr.  Harris  built 
houses  for  them  w hen  they  married,  and  here  his  grand- 
children began  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and 
wholesomeness.  Here  lie  died,  and  here  now  they  talk  of 
establishing  a memorial  to  his  memory:  that  men  of 
future  generations  may  come  and  see  the  same  trees,  flow- 
ers and  haunts  of  birds  which  he  so  deeply  enjoyed. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Mr.  Harris  did  more  and  more 
of  his  work  at  Snap  Bean  Farm.  He  would  come  in 
to w n f or  t h e m or ni  n g e d i t o r i a l eo  n f e r e n c e a t the  C o as  t } - 
tution  office,  and  then  return  home  to  do  his  work.  He 
saw  few  people,  as  a rule,  and  did  but  little  traveling. 
However,  a few  years  ago,  lie  did  go  to  Washington  to 
see  the  President  ; and  he  described  his  visit  most  charm- 
ingly for  his  magazine,  in  an  article  under  the  heading: 
“ Mr.  Billy  Sanders,  of  Shady  Dale — He  Visits  the  White 
House.”  Before  coming  to  Atlanta  to  live,  in  1876,  Mr. 
Harris,  while  in  Savannah,  married  Miss  Essie  La  Rose. 
Nine  children  blessed  the  union,  of  whom  six  are  still 
living:  Julian,  who  succeeded  bis  father  as  editor  of  the 
Unde  Remus  ilagazinc , a paper  founded  by  the  author 
shortly  before  his  death;  Lucien,  Evelyn,  Joel  Chandler, 
Jr.,  Essie,  now  Mrs.  Fritz  Wagner,  and  Mildred,  now 
Mrs.  Edwin  Gamp. 


Joel  Chandler  Harris  wms  making  great  strides  on 
the  Savannah  Xeics,  when,  in  1876,  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  swept  the  town.  With  his  family  he  fled  to  Atlanta. 
Here  Evan  P.  Howell  gave  the  ambitious  young  journal- 
ist a place  on  the  Constitution . and  here  be  was  to  re- 
main continuously  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Up 
to  this  time  Mr.  Harris  had  never  written  in  negro  din 
lect.  Sam  W.  Small,  however,  had  made  quite  a hit  with 
his  ”(  )ld  Si”  stories  : and,  having  been  taken  ill,  or  from 
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some  other  cause,  they  were  discontinued.  Soon  letters 
began  to  come  in  inquiring  why  “Old  Si”  was  left  out 
of  the  paper;  and  one  day  Captain  Howell,  in  a most 
common-place  way,  said  to  Harris  : 

“Joe,  why  don’t  you  try  your  hand  at  writing  this 
sort  of  thing?” 

Harris  remonstrated,  but  Howell  insisted.  The  next 
day  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Const  Hut  ion 
the  first  of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories.  Mr.  Turner,  on 
the  old  Eaton  to  n plantation,  had  prepared  the  soil,  Uncle 
George  Terrell  had  sown  the  seed,  Captain  Howell 
brought  forth  the  blossom.  They  wrere  the  same  stories 
which  other  Southern  boys  had  been  hearing  from  in- 
fancy, but  somehow  with  the  new  telling  they  seemed  al- 
together different.  It  was  art  in  action;  and  most  of 
them  were  born  at  Snap  Bean  Farm.  Though  Mr.  Harris 
seldom  went  away  from  home,  his  family  occasionally 
took  a summer  outing,  leaving  Uncle  Remus  to  hold  the 
fort.  Mr.  Forrest  Adair  relates  an  interesting  story  of 
what  took  place  on  one  of  these  occasions : 

Uncle  Kemus  was  alone  in  his  house  working  on  an  editorial,  when 
a ring  at  the  door  disturbed  him.  He  answered  the  bell,  and  a rather 
genteel-looking,  middle-aged  man  saluted  him,  offering  toilet  soap  for 
sale,  at  ten  cents  a cake,  or  three  cakes  for  a quarter.  Annoyed  by  the 
interruption,  Harris  said  rather  brusquely  that  he  did  not  need  any  soap. 

1 ( But  I am  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  •’  ’ said  the  man. 

• “The  idea, ’ 1 laughed  Hr.  Harris.  ‘‘Why,  you  are  wearing  a better 
coat  than  I have.  ’ r 

“You  would  not  talk  so,”  he  replied,  in  a tremulous  voice,  “if  you 
had  seen  how  hard  my  poor  wife  rubbed  and  brushed  mv  coat  this  morn- 
ing so  that  I would  present  a decent  appearance.  * ’ 

Harris  then  saw  that  the  coat  was  old,  almost  threadbare,  but  exceed- 
ingly (lean  and  neat.  He  glanced  again  at  the  man’s  face. 

“Excuse  me,”  he  said,  “I  was  very  busy  when  you  called,  and  spoke 
thoughtlessly.  Now  that  1 think  of  it.  I do  need  some  soap.  The  fact  is, 
1 Min  completely  out.  ’ ’ 

“Thank  you,”  interrupted  the  man.  “Here  are  three  cakes  for  a 
quarter.  ’ ’ 

“Nonsense,”  said  Harris.  ( ‘ Here  'is  a five-dollar  bill.  1 will  take  it 

"lit  in  soap.  Have  to  have  it — coiii.iu’t  do  without  it — always  buy  it 
in  live  dollar  lots.”  The  peddler  left  his  stock  and  delivered  another  lot 
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later.  It  was  a good  clay’s  work  for  hhn.  This  was  just  like  Uncle 
Remus.  He  was  always  doing  such  things. 

Mr.  Harris  repeatedly  declined  offers  of  large  sums  of  money  to  ap- 
pear before  audiences  and  to  read  selections  from  his  own  writings,  like 
Mr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Page.  But  he  wras  too  modest.  Pie  replied  that  he 
could  not  do  it  if  he  were  offered  $100,000  an  evening.  Mr.  Harris  was  the 
most  timid  of  men.  In  the  presence  of  strangers  his  tongue  refused  to 
act.  But  he  accompanied  Mr.  Grady  once  to  his  old  home  in  Eatonton, 
where  the  latter  delivered  one  of  his  great  speeches;  and  at  its  close  some 
of  the  old  neighbors  of  Mr.  Harris  called  him  out.  It  seemed  that  for 
once  he  would  have  to  speak.  But  an  idea  struck  him;  he  arose  to  his  feet 
and  remarked:  “I  have  never  been  able' to  make  a speech  without  taking 

a drink  of  water,  so  you  must  wait  until  I can  • get  some  water.  ’ ’ Where-’ 
upon  he  left  the  platform  and  did  not  return.  They  laughed  and  cheered 
as  he  walked  down  the  aisle,  for  they  knew  what  it  meant.  The  last  year 
and  a half  of  his.  life  wast  devoted  to  the  magazine  which  he  established 
and  edited.* 


♦Condensed  from  Memories  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  edited  by  Ivy  L.  Lee. 


V: 

CHAPTER  XXXI 


Stone  Mountain:  A Monolith  of  Prehistoric  Times 


IN  SOME  respects  at  least,  there  is  not  a landmark  in 
America  to  compare  with  the  gigantic  boulder  which 
towers  to  the  north  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  in  De- 
Kalb  County,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Atlanta — Stone  Moun- 
tain. Rising  out  of  a comparatively  level  and  monoto- 
nous area  of  country,  it  is  certainly  unparalleled  as  a 
curiosity  of  nature,  if  not  the  largest  solid  mass  of  ex- 
posed rock  on  the  Continent.  It  rises  to  an  altitude  of 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  between  six 
and  seven  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  towers 
above  the  surrounding  plain  like  an  Egyptian  pyramid. 
If  it  be  a spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  there  is  nothing  above 
ground  to  indicate  it.  On  every  side,  the  landscape,  over 
which  it  commands  an  unbroken  outlook,  is  perfectly 
level,  though  underneath  it  for  miles  there  runs  into  the 
neighboring  County  of  Rockdale  a buried  mass  of  gran- 
ite, which  can  be  traced  from  the  base  of  Stone  Mountain 
to  the  region  east  of  Lithonia.  The  character  of  the  rock 
for  building  purposes  is  unsurpassed.  It  has  been  used 
extensively  in  paving  streets  and  in  rearing  public  struc- 
tures in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  a conspicuous  ob- 
ject upon  the  horizon.  Reared  by  no  human  agency,  it 
suggests  a memorial  to  the  gods;  and  upon  its  rugged 
breast  of  adamant  the  lightnings  alone  have  been  power- 
ful enough  to  chisel  an  inscription.  The  Indians  looked 
upon  it  with  superstitious  awe.  Among  the  red  men  of 
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the  wilderness,  it  was  a favorite  place  of  meeting;  and 
when  Alexander  MeGillivray,  the  noted  lialf-breed  chief 
of  the  Creeks,  started  to  New  York  to  treat  with  the 
United  States  Government,  in  1790,  it  was  here  that  he 
met  the  subordinate  chiefs  who  were  to  accompany  him 
on  the  trip.  Bv  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  State  it  was 
called  Lock  Mountain.  Dr.  Sherwood,  who  wrote  the 
famous  Gazeteer,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  depart  from 
this  custom.  He  called  it  Stone  Mountain.  At  one  time 
there  was  a tower  erected  upon  the  summit,  but  it  long 
ago  fell  a prey  to  the  storms.  Further  back  still  an  an- 
cient wall  encompassed  the  mountain,  but  not  a trace 
of  it  remains.  As  a place  of  resort  for  holiday  excur- 
sionists, Stone  Mountain  has  long  been  popular,  despite 
the  tragic  accidents  which  have  sometimes  occurred  along 
the  eastern  declivities.  To  scientists  it  presents  a curious 
study,  if  not  a positive  puzzle  ; and  behind  it  there  doubt- 
less lies  the  story  of  some  tragic  convulsion  in  prehis- 
toric times. 


Long  before  there  was  a house  built  at  Decatur  there 
was  a settlement  at  Stone  Mountain.  As  early  as  1825,  a 
stage-coach  line  ran  from  Milledgeville  to  this  place,  com- 
ing by  way  of  Eatonton  and  Madison.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  it  ran  to  Decatur.  In  1830,  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph printed  this  item  in  regard  to  Rock  Mountain : 
“About  one-quarter  of  a mile  from  the  top  are  seen  the 
remains  of  an  old  fortification  which  formerly  extended 
around  the  summit,  and  which  was  built  to  guard  every 
approach  leading  thereto,  the  only  entrance  being  through 
a natural  passage  under  the  loose  rock,  where  only  one 
person  could  enter  at  a time,  by  crawling  upon  all  fours. 
The  whole  length  of  the  wall  at  first  was  probably  a 
mile,  breast  high  on  the  inside.  It  consisted  of  loose 
fragments  of  rock. ” The  account  goes  on  to  tell  the  pa- 
thetic story  of  two  dogs,  both  of  which  were  killed  by 
falling  over  the  precipitous  slopes  of  the  mountain.  They 
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accompanied  a party  of  hunters ; and,  while  playing  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  they  were  drawn  over  the 
perilous  point,  one  of  them  being  instantly  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  Not  a whole  bone  was  left 
in  the  dog’s  body.  The  other  one  caught  at  a jutting 
fragment  of  stone:  hut  after  howling  piteously  for  two 
days  became  exhausted,  relaxed  his  hold,  and  shared  the 
fate  of  his  companion.  The  article  states  still  further 
that  in  1788  the  mountain  was  visited  by  a British  officer, 
who  found  a fort  on  the  extreme  summit.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  account  from  which  we  quote  to  tell  us  by 
whom  the  structure  was  built. 

William  C.  Richards,  in  1812,  published  a book  enti- 
tled: “Georgia  Illustrated.”  ' He  was  quite  a noted  au- 
’■  'r  in  his  day.  The  following  account  of  a visit  made  by 
him  to  Rock  Mountain  will  be  of  interest.  It  is  in.  the 
nature  of  an  important  contribution  to  tbe  history  of 
this  ancient  landmark.  Says  lie: 

“We  commenced  the  ascent  with  light  and  rapid 
steps,  over  the  solid  pathway.  Before  we  were  conscious 
of  it,  we  had  accomplished  half  the  distance  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  entered  a narrow  wood  which  flourishes  upon  a 
considerable  plain  of  soil.  We  lingered  a while  at  the 
ruins  of  the  hut.  On  the  western  view  of  the  mountain 
tiie  scenery  is  grand  and  imposing.  This  side  of  the 
mountain  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted  surface  of 
rock.  It  is  not  perpendicular,  hut  exhibits  rather  a con- 
vex face  deeply  marked  with  furrows.  During  a shower 
of  rain  a thousand  waterfalls  poured  down  these  channels, 
and  it,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  sun  breaks  forth  in  its 
splendor,  the  mimic  torrents  flash  and  sparkle  in  his 
beams. 

“In  the  afternoon  we  reascended  the  mountain,  ac- 
companied by  the  owner  of  the  tower.  This  singular  edi- 
II  <\  resembling  somewhat  a lighthouse,  is  an  octagonal 
p}  round,  built  entirely  o?  wood.  It  stamls  upon  the  rock 


•Georgia  Illustrated,  pp.  3-fi,  Penfield,  1842. 
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with  no  fastenings  but  its  own  gravity,  and  its  height  is 
165  feet.  It  was  built  nearly  three  years  ago  at  a cost 
of  $5,000.  The  erection  of  a lofty  tower  upon  the  summit 
of  a high  mountain  is  certainly  a unique  and  curious  ex- 
ploit. The  projector  and  proprietor  is  Mr.  Aaron  Cloud, 
of  McDonough,  and  the  work  is  commonly  called  Cloud’s 
Tower.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  by  nearly  three 
hundred  steps..  The  prospects  we  obtained  were  wide 
and  beautiful,  having  the  single  fault  of  being  rather  too 
monotonous.  The  eyes  rest  upon  a vast  continuity  of 
forest.  The  plantations  and  settlements  appear  small 
amid  the  sea  of  foliage.  By  the  aid  of  good  telescopes 
we  distinguished  live  county  towns.  By  way  of  parenthe- 
sis, I remark,  that  in  1847  I ascended  this  tower  and 
took  in  view  the  surrounding  territory.  Among  the  towns 
I located  was  that  of  Atlanta,  then  a few  straggling  huts, 
just  beyond  Decatur. 

‘‘Among  the  curiosities  of  the  mountain  there  are 
two  which  are  deserving  of  notice.  One  is  the  ‘ cross- 
roads. ’ These  are  two  crevices  or  fissures  in  the  rock, 
which  cross  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles.  They  com- 
mence as  mere  cracks,  increasing  in  width  and  depth  of 
five  feet  at  their  intersection.  Another  is  the  ruins  of  a 
fortification,  which  once  surrounded  the  crown  of  the 
mountain.  When,  or  by  whom,  it  was  erected  is  unknown. 
The  Indians  say  that  it  was  there  before  the  time  of  their 
fathers.  In  this  connection  occurs  the  suggestion  that 
Fernando  DeSoto  landed  in  Florida  about  1539  with  600 
men  and  200  horses.  He  passed  his  second  winter  in  what 
is  now  known  as  a part  of  Georgia,  among  the  Chicka- 
saws.  At  that  time  the  Chiekasaws  occupied  the  country 
which  is  now  Stone  Mountain.  Tradition  also  informs  us 
that  many  years  before  Columbus  came  to  America,  a 
number  of  persons  from  Wales  passed  a winter  in  Georgia 
and  made  potash.” 


We  are  indebted  to  an  article  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Massey  for 
the  following  item.  Says  he:  “As  early  as  July  4,  1828, 
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a number  of  visitors  celebrated  the  day  with  a dinner 
on  the  top  of  this  mountain.  Among  other  performances, 
a poem  entitled:  “Spirits  of  ’76,”  was  delivered.  Long 
after  the  completion  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  Atlanta, 
Stone  Mountain  retained  its  prominence  as  a pleasure 
resort  and  as  a center  of  travel.  There  was  a line  of 
stage  coaches  which  ran  daily  from  the  mountain  to  Dah- 
1 onega,  passing  through  Lawrenceville  and  Gainesville. 
At  this  time,  in  very  important  matters,  Stone  Mountain 
was  a place  of  gathering,  preferred  even  to  Atlanta.  The 
Georgia  Agricultural  Society  originated  at  this  moun- 
tain in  the  early  fifties  of  the  last  century,  when  such 
men  as  Mark  A.  Cooper  and  David  J.  Bailey  and  others 
like  them  were  summering  at  this  point.  Here  they  con- 
ceived and  organized  the  State  Fair,  which  for  years 
thereafter  was  held  at  Stone  Mountain.”  White  tells 
us  in  his  Statistics  that  as  an  object  of  interest  to  sight- 
seers there  were  few  spectacles,  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad,  to  surpass  this  old  landmark;  and  from  what 
other  writers  say  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Stone  Moun- 
tain, during  the  early  days  of  the  last  century,  was  the 
most  popular  resort  in  Georgia.  Thousands  of  people 
visited  the  place  annually,  some  of  them  coming  from 
remote  parts  of  the  State  and  some  from  distant  sections 
of  the  South.  With  a trolley-line  now  connecting  it  with 
Atlanta  the  ancient  glories  of  Stone  Mountain  may  be 
revived. 


Just  as  this  work  goes  to  press,  there  is  a movement 
under  way  to  chisel  into  the  living  rock  of  Stone  Moun- 
tain, on  the  precipitous  side,  looking  toward  the  North,  a 
colossal  statue  of  Robert  E.  Lee;  and,  if  this  startling 
proposition  is  ever  put  into  effect  it  may  result  in  a 
work  of  art  which  will  rank  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  magnitude  of  the  proposed  statue,  its  eleva- 
tion above  surrounding  objects,  its  durability,  its  color, 
those  ail  commend  it  as  an  inspirational  idea ; and  with 
the  Atlanta  spirit  behind  it,  re-enforced  by  the  tremen- 
dous leverage  of  a great  metropolitan  newspaper,  the  ul- 
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timate  success  of  the  movement  can  be  predicted  with 
confidence.  On  Sunday,  June  14, 1914,  lion.  John  Temple 
Graves,  editor  of  the  New  York  American,  published  in 
the  Atlanta  Georgian  a ringing  editorial  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  effect  of  which  upon  the  popular  mind  of  the 
South  has  been  fairly  electrical.  Said  Colonel  Graves, 
in  part: 

“To  the  veterans  of  the  dead  Confederacy,  to  the  daughters  and  sons, 
and  to  ail  who  revere  the  memories  of  that  historic  and  immortal  struggle, 
I bring  today  the  • suggestion  of  a great  memorial,  perfectly  simple,  per- 
fectly feasible,  and  which  if  realized  will  give  to  the  Confederate  soldier 
and  his  memories  the  most  majestic  monument,  set  in  the  most  magnificent 
frame  in  all  the  world.  Just  now,  while  the  loyal  devotion  of  this  great 
people  of  the  South  is  considering  a general  and  enduring  monument  to  the 
great  cause  i fought  without  shame  and  lost  without  dishonor,’  it  seems 
to  me  that  nature  and  Providence  have  set  the  immortal  shrine  right  at  our 
doors. 

“I  wall  not  build  up  to  the  proposition.  I will  state  it  briefly — bluntly — * 
directly.  It.  will  speak  for  itself — more  eloquently  than  words  can  speak. 

“Stone  Mountain  is  distinctly  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its 
glories  have  never  been  fully  appreciated  or  utilized  by  the  people  who 
see'  it  every  day.  It  is  a mountain  of  solid  granite  one  mile  from  its 
summit  to  its  base.  Much  of  Atlanta  has  been  budded  from  it,  and  there 
is  enough  left  to  build  ten  more  Atlantas  without  touching  the  lofty  spot 
that  is  nearest  to  the  sum 

“On  the  steep  side  of  Stone  Mountain,  facing  northward,  there  is  a 
sheer  declivity  that  rises  or  falls'  from  900  to  1,000  feet. 

“Here,  then,  is  Nature’s  matchless  plan  for  a memorial.  On  this  steep 
side  let  those,  who  love  the  Southern  dead  combine  to  have  the  engineers 
cut  a projection  30  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep.  Into  this  projection  and  as 
high  as  it  may  be  made  let  us  ask  Lorado  Taft,  the  republic’s  great  Sculp- 
tor, to  chisel  a heroic  statue,  70  feet  high,  of  the  Confederate  soldier  in 
the  nearest  possible  resemblance  to  Robert  E.  Lee.  Let  him  chisel  also  the 
insignia  of  the  Confederate  uniform,  of  which  the  gray  stone  is  the  natural 
base. 

“And  there — twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  plain — let  us  place  the  old 
gray  granite  hat  upon  that  noble  head,  with  its  grand  eves  turned  toward 
Atlanta — Phoebus  and  Phoenix — holocaust  and  miracle  of  rhe  Civil  War — 
and  from  this  Godlike  eminence  let  our  Confederate  hero  calmly  look  history 
and  the  future  in  the  face! 

“Shut  your  eyes  and  think  of  it.  Il  will  grow  upon  you  until  the  glow 
and  glory  of  the  idea  will  keep  you  awake  at  night — as  it  did  with  Forrest 
Adair  arid  General  Andrew  West,  to  whom  1 first  confided  it. 

“There  will  be  no  monument  in  all  the  world  like  this,  our  monument  to 
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the  Confederate  dead.  None  so  majestic,  none  so  magnificently  framed, 
and  none  that  will  more  powerfully  attract  the  interest  and  the  admiration 
of  those  who  have  a soul. 

“The  Lion  of  Lucerne,  carved  upon  the  mountain  rock,  commemorating 
the  courage  of  the  Swiss  Guards  and  attracting  the  attention  of  visitors  all 
over  the  world,  lies  couch  ant  five  hundred  feet  lower  than  our  Confederate 
soldier  's  feet.  Every  traveler  to  Egypt  from  Herodotus  through  the. Roman 
< 'aesar,  the  French  Napoleon  and  the  English  Gladstone  to  the  American 
Roosevelt  has  stood  in  awe  beside  the  silent  Sphinx — massive  and  solemn- 
cut'  from  the  stone,  and  now  remaining  as'  a monument  to  a departed  civili- 
zation. In  far  away  India,  a thousand  miles  northeastward  from  Bombay 
and  as  far  westward  from  Calcutta,  thousands  go  yearly  to  the  little  city 
of  Agra  to  gaze  upon  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  world  ’s  masterpiece  of  architecture. 
Rome  is  famous  for  the. Coliseum,  Milan  for  its  great  Cathedral,  Versailles 
for  the  Palace,  Cairo  for  the  Pyramids,  Delhi  for  its  Kutab-Minar.  Rangoon 
for  its  Pagoda,  and  Kamakura  for  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Buddha. 

“And  so,  with  t Lis  heroic  statue  to  Robert  Lee,  the  flower  and  incar- 
nation of  the  Southern  soldier,  and  all  for  which  he  stood,  chiseled  by  an 
American  architect  into  the  towering  crest  of  the  most  remarkable  mountain 
"f  '•<diil  granite  in?  the  world,  the  little  town  of  Stone  Mountain,  nestling 
modestly  upon  the  outer  garments  of  the  Capital  of  Georgia,  will  hold 
henceforth  an  object  of  artistic,  romantic  and  sentimental  interest  unique 
among  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

*Hon.  Wm.  H.  Terrell,  a well-known  member  of  the  Atlanta  Bar,  has 
recently  drafted  a charter  for  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Association. 
Mr.  Terrell  is  quite  generally  credited  with  the  authorship  of  this  unique 
suggestion.  At  any  rate  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  champions  of  the  project. 
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The  Old  Field  School 


(Reproduced  by  special  permission  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  of 
the  late  Rev.  James  S.  Lamar,  IX  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Augusta,  father  of  Justice 
Joseph  R.  Lamar,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.) 

Very  few  people  in  this  decade  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  know  anything  of  the  Old  Field  School  in  the 
Georgia  of  the  long  ago.  I will  try  here  to  give  a faint 
conception  of  the  one  which  I attended,  and  which  was 
a fair  specimen  of  its  class.  It  was  kept  by  a man  named 
' Tonison,  who  had  come  into  the  neighborhood  from  some- 
where, to  hunt  for  a school.  Nobody,  I suppose,  examined 
him,  or  knew  anything  about  his  qualifications,  character 
or  antecedents.  lie  was  about  forty  years  old,  clean 
shaved,  rather  good  looking  and  a little  better  dressed 
than  the  ordinary  farmers.  He  went  through  the  neigh- 
borhood with  ‘‘Articles  of  Agreement,”  to  be  signed  by 
the  patrons,  and  without  difficulty  got  up  a large  school 
which  was  soon  opened  and  running  in  the  usual  way. 
Geography  and  English  Grammar  were  not  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Smiley’s  Arithmetic  was  taught  with  consid- 
erable success  so  far  as  “The  Buie  of  Three.”  Beyond 
that  it  became  a weariness  to  the  flesh  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil;  and  when  the  Cube  Boot  was  attacked,  it 
was  found  to  be  invincibly  intrenched,  and,  as  they 
“didn’t  see  no  use  in  it  no  how,”  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  review . 

In  the  building  of  the  school  house,  which  was  of 
long  pine  poles  with  the  bark  left  on,  two  of  the  poles 
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had  been  half  cut  away  from  end  to  end,  and  by  bringing 
the  cuts  opposite  each  other,  the  long  opening  served 
as  a happy  provision  for  illuminating  purposes.  In 
front  of  this  was  a broad  shelf  reaching  all  the  way  and 
resting  on  stout  pegs  inserted  with  a slant  into  the  log 
beneath.  It  was  there  that  1 began  my  career  as  a i writer , 
by  laboriously ‘making  pot-hooks  and  other  chirograph- 
ieal  elements.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  house  was  a 
chimney,  built  also  of  logs  wholly  on  the  outside.  It 
was  very  broad  and  deep.  The  opening  into  the  house 
was  about  eight  feet  wide.  The  hearth  was  made  of  clay 
mortar,  resting  on  common  dirt  or  sand,  firmly  packed. 
The  back  and  jams  were  secured  against  burning  by  a 
very  thick  lining  of  the  same  mortar.  This  chimney  was 
doubly  useful.  In  winter  it  held  a large  fire;  and  in 
summer  it  subserved  important  mathematical  purposes. 
The  cipherers  were  permitted  to  take  their  slates  out  of 
the  school  house,  and  sit  around  the  outside,  and  in  the 
angles  of  that  vast  projecting  chimney.  In  the  after- 
noons it  was  shady  and  very  pleasant  out  there.  And 
when  I reached  the  point  of  being  sent  out  for  the  first 
time,  I felt  that  I had  attained  a higher  grade  in  life , as 
well  as  in  school.  Like  the  other  boys,  I would  work  a 
sum  or  two,  maybe  in  addition  or  subtraction,  and  then 
cany  my  slate  inside  to  show  it  to  the  teacher.  Ah, 
it  was  a grand  thing — marching  in  there  before  all  those 
boys  and  girls  as  a cipherer!  Sometimes,  after  working 
my  sums  on  one  side  of  the  slate,  I would  turn  it  over 
and  indulge  my  taste  for  art.  The  horses  that  I drew 
were  something  wonderful.  The  men  were  fairly  good, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  legs  were  very 
spindling,  and  their  shoes  much  too  large.  My  ladies 
were  all  in  short  frocks,  and  I regret  to  have  to  say 
that,  though  they  were  intended  to  be  perfect  beauties, 
their  ankles  were  preternaturally  small,  and  their  feet 
altogether  too  big.  But  sometimes  the  creations  of  ge- 
nius must  be  sacritied  upon  the  altar  of  duty.  Art  must 
yield  to  Science.  And  so  hastily  rubbing  my  pictures,  I 
would  rush  in  to  show  my  sums. 
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But  I have  not  yet  shown  liow  the  young'  idea  was 
taught  to  shoot.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
in  and  observe  the  processes  of  the  school.  The  scholars 
leave  home  before  sunrise  and  get  to  the  school  house  a 
little  after.  They  engage  in  plays  of  various  sorts  while 
waiting  for  the  teacher,  who,  by  the  way,  is  cordially 
hated.  Before  a great  while  he  is  seen  approaching, 
when  immediately  the  girls,  who  have  been  carrying  on 
at  a high  rate  indoors,  subside,  and  become  as  quiet  as 
mice.  The  teacher,  with  a fresh  and  stout  switch  or  two 
in  his  hand,  which  he  has  had  the  forethought  to  cut  from 
the  wayside  as  he  came,  marches  with  a firm  and  steady 
step  to  the  door,  and  calls  out:  “Books!  Books!  Come 
to  books!'’ 

All  that  are  outside  hurry  to  get  in,  and  presently 
the  entire  school  is  seated,  some  on  the  bench  against 
the  wall,  where  they  can  lean  against  the  logs,  the  rest 
on  long  benches  reaching  from  side  to  side  across  the 
room.  Books  are  opened,  places  found,  and  in  a moment 
comes  the  command,  “Get  your  lessons.’ ’ Now  be  it 
known,  that  in  the  brave  boys  of  old,  reading  meant 
reading  out.  nor  was  spelling  to  be  done  in  a whisper. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  get  the  lesson,  whether  it  was 
spelling  or  reading,  the  process  must  go  on  aloud.  This 
early  morning  study,  however,  was  not  in  full  voice, 
nor  was  it  much  subdued.  It  was  the  ordinary  conver- 
sational tone.  Imagine  thirty  scholars,  and  often  there 
were  many  more,  having  perhaps,  five  or  six  different 
lessons,  and  even  those  having  the  same  lesson  would 
never  all  be  conning  the  same  parts  at  once — all  spelling 
different  words  or  reading  all  manner  of  different  sen- 
tences at  one  and  the  same  time!  Listen.  Here  is  a girl 
that  goes  racing  through  a familiar  lesson — “b-a  ba 
k-e-r  ker,  baker;”  “s-h-a  sha  d-y  dy,  shady;”  a young 
reader  over  there  is  slowly  and  with  difficulty  making 
known  that  “ She — fed — the— -old — ben;”  back  yonder 
we  hear,  “i-m  im  m-a  ma  imma  t-e  te  immate  r-i  ri 
immateri  ad  al  immaterial  i immaterial i t-y  ty  immateri- 
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ality and  this  boy  reads:  “1-Mike — to — play — in — the 
— shady — gro — g-ro-v-e — groove — I like,  to  play  in  the 
shady  groove” — and  as  much  as  he  likes  it,  he  will  proba- 
bly get  a thrashing  for  it  this  time.  Representing  the  com- 
ing thus  as  if  the  parts  came  in  succession  one  after 
another,  laughable  as  it  is,  can,  of  course,  give,  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  their  concurrence  and  commingling 
— every  man  for  himself,  but  all  together.  Meanwhile 
the  teacher  sits  at  his  desk  near  the  tire-place,  possibly 
mending  pens  or  working  over  a hard  sum  in  vulgar 
Fractions  that  became  troublesome  the  evening  before, 
but  does  not  fail  to  cast  a watchful  eye  now  and  again 
upon 'the  tricky  crowd  in  front  of  him.  And  alertness  is 
soon  justified,  for  presently  lie  hears:  “ Mr.  Tomson — 
boo-hoo— I wish  you’d  make  Jim  Braynor — boo-hoo  — 
stop  s tickin’  p-p-pins  in  me!” 

“Mr;  Tomson,  I haint  done  no  sick  a thing — he  was 
scrouging  me  off 'n  the  bench  and  1 jes — ” 

“Come  up  here,  both  of  you.” 

And  then  he  flogs  them.  But  while  this  is  going  on. 
it  is  deemed  all  the  more  important  to  keep  on  getting 
the  lesson : 

“C-o-in  com  p-r-e-donble-s  press  compress  i compress! 
b-i-1  bit  compressibil  i compressibili  t-y  tv  compressibil- 
ity; 1-a-d  lad  d-e-rder,  ladder;  f-o-d  fod  d-e-r  der,  fodder; 

I — love — to — rea d — t lie — Holy — Bible ; the — hen — was — 
fed — by — her ; s-l-i  sli  m-y  my,  slimy.” 

“Mr.  Tomson,  Mary  Bivins  has  got  my  thumb  paper. ” 
“I-n  in  c-o-m  com  incom  p-r-e  pre  incompre  h-e-n 
hen  incomprehen  s-i  si  incomprehensi  b-i-1  bil  incompre- 
hensibil  i incom prehensibili  t-y  ty  incomprehensibility.” 
And  now  the  lessons  are  called  and  recitations,  with 
'whipping  for  failures,  are  in  order  for  an  hour  or  two. 
The  boys  in  Arithmetic  have  tables  to  recite,  the  Pot-hook 
and  other  (Tiirographers  have  a showing  with  their  quill 
p ns,  for  steel  pens  were  not  yet — and  cedar  pencils  were 
unknown,  and  soon  thereafter  comes  “recess,”  always 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  re. 
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During  this  respite  from  labor,  the  girls  would  per- 
haps play  “Many,  many  stars,”  or  “William  my-Trim- 
ble-toe,”  and  the  boys  would  run  races,  or  play  “cateh- 
t lie-ball,”  or  sometimes  “Antony, -over.”  This  last  was 
played  by  separating  into  two  parties,  but  without  choos- 
ing men  or  having  an  equal'  and  regular  division.  They 
would  take  their  position  on  each  side  of  the  house — one 
party*  having  the  ball.  The  other  party  would  call  out, 
“Antony,  Over!”  And  the  ball  side  would  call  back: 
“Here  she  comes!”  and  would  throw  it  over.  The  strife 
was  who  should  catch  it.  But  as  it  could  never  be 
known  over  what  part  of  the  house  the  ball  would  come, 
nor  yet  whether  it  would  be  thrown  far,  or  so  as  to  fall 
near  the  house,  the  players  would  scatter  out  and  watch 
for  it,  and  when  it  came  in  sight  there  was  rushing  and 
pushing  down  and  crowding  for  place,  so  as  to  catch  it. 
Then,  of  course,  the  action  would  be  reversed,  and  the 
other  side  would  catch.  This  was  not  a game,  but  simply 
a pastime,  and  was  only  resorted  to,  to  till  in  brief  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  such  as  recess. 

Presently  the  school  is  called  in,  and  the  studies,  reci- 
tations and  whippings  go  on  about  as  before,  till  half  an 
hour  or  so  before  dinner,  when  all  class  lessons  cease, 
the  cipherers  are  summoned  in,  and  the  entire-  school, 
excepting  the  little  tots,  are  told  to  “Get  the  spelling 
lesson.”  This  feature  of  the  Old  Field  Schools  must 
have  been  devised  as  a sort  of  lung  gymnastic.  If  so, 
it  was  a success — an  amazing  success.  Every  boy  and 
girl,  large  and  small  young  men  and  young  women,  the 
bass ‘ voices,  and  the  treble  voices,  and  the  squealing 
voices,  and  all  the  voices,  at  full  strength  and  without  the 
least  restraint,  simply  made  that  spelling  lesson  roar,  and 
jingle  and  jangle  and  clatter  and  sputter  and  bellow  like 
ten  thousand  bullfrogs  in  a South  Georgia  swamp! 
Edgar  Poe’s  Bells  were  not  a circumstance  to  it. 

When  the  lesson  happened  to  be  in  columns  cf  easy 
and  familiar  words  of  two  syllables,  like  baker,  or  ladder, 
or  compel,  the  sound  was  more  of  a clatter,  for  the  move- 
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1 nicnt  was  then  very  rapid.  But  when  the  column  began 
| with  immateriality,  or  compressibility,  and  every  word 
I was  hastily  gone  over  in  the  way  that  was  then  required, 
| pronouncing  every  syllable  and  every  successive  combi- 
f;  nation  of  syllables  till  the  word  was  finally  completed, 
| as  I have  alreadv  indicated,  and  when  thirty  or  for  tv 
I people  were  rattling  them  off,  some  faster,  some  slower, 
| but  each  on  his  own  word,  and  all  doing  their  very  best, 
| both  in  speed  and  loudness,  the  total  effect  was  ridiculous 
| beyond  expression  and  beyond  conception.  I remember 
| that  the  only  whipping  I ever  got  in  school  was  on  one 
( of  those  spelling  lesson  occasions.  I was  intensely 
I amused  and  I thought  I would  make  an  experiment,  more, 
| I fear,  from  curiosity  than  in  the  interest  of  science. 

But  the  noise  and  clatter  were  so  great  that  I natur- 
I ally  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  a little  keen  whistle 
| would  be  heard  above  it!  It  was  not  much  of  a whistle, 
I merely  about  what  one  might  make  on  suddenly  pricking 
| bis  fingers.  The  experiment,  however,  was  successful. 
I I found  out  that  it  icas  heard,  and  forthwith  I took  my 
| punishment.  Then  the  teacher,  book  in  hand,  gave  out 
I the  lesson  to  the  school  standing  in  a long  crooked  line, 
| like  a company  of  Georgia  militia,  and  we  were  dismissed 
| for  dinner,  and  playtime , which  lasted  two  hours.  The 
| dinner,  taken  from  little  tin  buckets,  was  soon  over,  when 
• dl  hastened  to  engage  in  the  main  business  of  the  day, 

(which  was  commonly  Townball,  but  why  so  named  I never 
knew. 

(If  some  future  antiquarian,  puzzling  his  brains  over 
! the  evolution  of  baseball,  should  happen  to  find  in  some 
| heap  of  musty  old  papers  even  a brief  account  of  its 
| demote  progenitor,  the  author  of  said  account  would 
I ' probably  secure  an  immortality  of  renown  that  might  else 
I lower  fall  to  his  lot.  It  is  only  in  view  of  this  remote 
I , feasibility  that  T bring  myself  to  tel!  how  townball  was 
I I'-aved.  It  will  be  dry  reading,  but  perhaps  for  the  end 
I •'< mt emulated,  the  dryer  the  better.  My  education  in 
I baseball  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  lienee  I may  often 
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fail  in  detecting  points  of  comparison  and  contrast  in 
the  two  games,  the  old  and  the  new — but  I will  do  the 
best  I can. 

The  townball  ground  was  not  a diamond,  blit  a large 
circle.  Its  diameter  varied  with  the  size  of  unobstructed 
ground  available  for  it,  and  also  according  to  the  number 
of  players.  I suppose  an  average  circle  would  have  been 
about  fifty  yards  in  diameter.  On  this  there  were  several 
equidistant  marked  spots  called  bases,  each  indicated 
by  a circle  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  These  might 
be  more  or  fewer  in  number,  according  as  the  main 
circle  was  larger  or  smaller.  Nothing  depended  upon 
the  number,  as  they  were  simply  for  rest  and  refuge 
while  a runner  was  making  the  grand  round. 

The  players  were  not  limited  to  nine,  or  any  definite 
number  on  a side.  If  there  were  forty  or  more  boys  in 
the  school  they  all  would  be  chosen  in,  one  by  one,  by  the 
two  captains,  choosing  turn  about,  in  making  up  the  sides. 
The  first  choice  was  settled  by  lot — “Heads. or  Tails”— - 
or,  if  lacking  a suitable  coin,  by  “Wet  or  Dry.”  The 
first  inning  was  decided  in  the  same  way.  The  Ins  would 
go  by  turns  to  the  bat,  and  one  of  their  number  would 
deliver  the  ball  to  them  from  a fixed  station,  located  a 
predetermined  distance  from  the  little  circle  in  which 
the  batter  must  stand.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pitcher  *> 
object  was  not  to  make  the  batter  miss  the  ball,  but  to 
enable  him  to  hit  it.  lienee,  there  were  no  “scientific 
curves”  nor  similar  devices  needed,  as  in  baseball.  The 
pitcher  simply  delivered  the  ball  as  the  batter  cabled  for 
it,  fast  or  slow,  high  or  low.  The  outs  had  a catcher 
behind  the  striker,  to  catch  him  out  if  possible  when 
he  missed,  but  three  misses  put  him  out  anyhow — that 
is,  out  of  the  game,  for  that  inning. 

There  was  no  right  and  left  fielders  nor  center  stops, 
such  as  I have  read  of  in  the  modern  game.  The  captain 
of  the  outs  distributed  his  men  over  the  field,  sending 
them  where  he  thought  best,  some  near  and  some  far. 

The  ball  was  usually  made  of  strips  of  elastic  rubber, 
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stretched  tightly  while  winding  it  on  a solid  substance, 
frequently  a leaden  bullet.  It  was  wound  with  great  care 
to  keep  it  perfectly  round,  and  when  it  had  reached  a 
size  of  some  two  inches  in  diameter,  it  was  neatly  and 
securely  covered  with  buckskin.  Such  a ball  was  ex- 
eeedingiy  elastic;  it  would  bounce  very  high,  and  could 
be  knocked  by  a good  striker  to  a great  distance.  There 
were  three  or  four  kinds  of  bats,  some  round  and  some 
Hat,  i.  e.,  simply  a paddle,  some  heavier,  and  some  lighter, 
and  every  one  might  select  the  bat  that  he  preferred — 
thus  players  of  all  sizes  and  degrees  of  strength  could  be 
suited.  When  the  batter  hit  the  ball,  he  might  have 
another  strike,  or  even  two  more,  if  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  force  of  the  blow  delivered.  But  if  he  missed 
the  ball  at  both  these  subsequent  strokes  he  was  out.  He 
had  discarded  one,  which  was  therefore  equal  to  a miss, 
and  had  missed  two  more,  which  made  liis  three.  But 
usually  when  he  got  in  a fairly  good  blow,  he  would 
drop  his  paddle  and  run  for  the  first  base  and  on  to  as 
many  more  as  he  could  make.  If,  however,  any  of  the 
fielders  caught  the  ball,  either  before  it  struck  the  ground 
or  on  its  first  bounce,  the  striker  was  out.  Otherwise, 
it  would  be  thrown  as  quickly  as  possible,  either  at  the 
runner  or  to  some  of  the  fielders  in  front  of  him,  so  as 
to  shut  him  off  from  making  the  round.  The  only  way  to 
put  him  out  was  to  hit  him  with  the  ball.  A runner 
on  a base  must  stay  at  it  till  the  next  striker  hits  the  ball. 
There  was  no  stealing  of  bases , and  if  he  started  before 
the  ball  was  struck,  it  was  a violation  of  the  rules  and 
put  him  out.  Often  a good  batter  could  knock  the  ball 
so  far  that  all  on  the  bases  could  get  home,  and  he  himself 
make  a complete  round.  Such  times  always  marked  the 
high  tides  of  excitement,  with  all  the  noisy,  screaming, 
diouting  and  hurrahing  accompaniments,  naturally  en- 
gendered by  such  brilliant  achievements. 

In  due  course  of  time,  what  with  being  caught  out  by 
the  catcher,  with  failing  three  times  to  hit  the  hall,  with 
being  caught  out  by  the  fielders,  or  put  out  on  the  run, 
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the  whole  side  would  be  out,  and  then  the  others  would 
have  their  innings. 

This,  I believe,  gives  a sufficiently  clear  and  full  de- 
scription of  this  excellent  play. 

There  was  another  game  often  played  by  us,  which, 
though  not  equal  to  Townball,  was  frequently  preferred 
as  a change.  This,  which  was  called  Bullpen,  has  gone,  I 
believe,  entirely  out,  not  even  leaving  a substitute.  Prop- 
erly it  was  played  with  a lighter  ball,  made  up  mainly  of 
yarn,  as  the  game  involved  a great  deal  of  hitting,  which, 
with  the  rubber  ball  would  have  been  too  painful.  The 
“pen”  was  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  square,  made  by  the 
deep  scratches  of  a stick  drawn  along  the  ground,  and 
having  each  of  the  four  corners  marked  with  a circle  like 
an  ordinary  “base.”  The  players  were  divided  by  choos- 
ing in  the  usual  way,  and  the  two  sides  were  alternately 
“bulls”  and  “bull-killer.”  The  bull  side  all  went  into 
the  pen,  and  each  of  the  four  corners  were  occupied  by 
. a killer,  the  rest  of  that  side  being  out  of  the  play  until 
brought  in.  The  ball  was  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  four 
killers,  and  was  passed  from  one  to  another  of  them, 
while  the  bulls  were  kept  running  to  get  as  far  away 
from  it  as  possible.  But  while  they  were  scampering 
away  from  it  towards  another  corner,  the  ball  could  be 
thrown  to  the  killer  in  that  corner,  and  if  he  caught  it, 
he  could  almost  certainly  hit  a bull  with  it — and  that  bull 
was  “dead.”  If  the  thrower  missed,  he  was  “out.” 
As  soon  as  he  had  thrown,  he  ran  away  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  the  ball  would  he 
thrown  at  him  by  a bull ; and  if  he  was  hit  he  was  out,  and 
his  place  taken  by  another  of  his  side  who  had  not  yet 
been  playing.  The  “dead  bulls’  left  the  pen.  As  their 
number  diminished  it  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  hif  those  that  were  left,  and  so  the  killers  were  rapidly 
thinned  out  till  their  number  was  reduced  to  two.  These 
two  would  take  the  ball  and  go  off  a few  steps,  and  there, 
standing  close  up  together,  with  their  backs  to  the  pen, 
they  would  juggle— -that  is,  they  would  decide  which  ol 
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them  should  take  the  ball.  When  they  turned  around, 
each  had  his  right  hand  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt,  and  as  these  two  were  no  longer  confined  to  the 
corners,  but  might  throw  from  any  part  of  enclosing 
lines,  they  would  march  up  and  down  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  pen;  and,  as  nobody  knew  which  of  them  had  the 
ball,  it  was  a right  ticklish  time  for  the  bulls.  They 
were  afraid  to  go  too  near  to  either,  and  could  not  get 
far  from  both  at  once,  nor  was  it  easy  to  watch  both  at 
once.  At  length,  after  much  jeering  and  daring  from 
the  bulls,  the  ball  would  be  thrown,  and  if,  without  hit- 
ting, both  killers  were  put  out,  and  the  innings  changed. 

For  a rollicking,  scampering,  noisy  game,  it  was  not 
bad.  Indeed,  when  played  with  life  and  spirit,  it  was 
very  good. 

We  also  played  a rough  and  tumble  game  which  we 
called:  “Steel  Goods.”  The  captains  of  the  two  sides 
would  toe  a mark  facing  each  other,  would  clasp  each 
other’s  hand,  and  attempt  to  pull  each  other  across  the 
the  mark,  while  their  man  would  cling  to  them  and  to 
each  other  behind,  and  try  to  prevent  it.  There  was  a 
pile  of  goods — hats,  coats,  shoes,  and  what  not— in  the 
rear  of  each  party,  and  while  some  were  pulling  and 
hauling,  scuffling,  falling  down,  shouting  and  hur- 
rahing, others  were  trying  to  sneak  around  and  “steal” 
tlie  enemies’  goods.  Here  fleetness  was  sometimes 
<>f  great  advantage,  for  if  the  stealer  was  caught, 
i t\,  touched  by  an  “enemy,”  he  had  to  stay  in  prison  till 
one  of  his  own  side  could  deliver  him,  which  was  done 
bv  touching  him. 

This  game  was  not  as  rough,  nor  yet  as  brutal  as  the 
present  football  is  said  to  be  (for  I never  saw  it  played), 
but  for  us  boys  it  was  rough  enough,  resulting  in  many 
a bruise  and  strain,  and  scratch,  and  tear — for  we  meant 
business,  and  defeat  is  never  pleasant. 

Our  teacher,  who,  by  the  way,  was  never  called 
b'ucher,  but  always  “The  schoolmaster,”  took  part  in 
most  of  these  pastimes,  and  T think  the  big  boys  took  a 
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special  delight  in  hitting  him  hard  with  the  heavy  ball 
and  otherwise  bringing  him  to  grief.  Of  course,  they 
“turned  him  out”  whenever  they  wanted  a holiday.  Tic 
would  want  it  to,  but  if  he  gave  it,  the  loss  in  tuition 
would  be  his,  whereas  if  it  was  forced  from 'him  he  would 
get  pay  for  the  day,  as  usual,  lie  would,  therefore,  posi- 
tively decline,  with  a great  show  of  determination  and 
bluster. 

But  next  morning  he  would  find  the  doors  securely 
barred  and  watchfully  guarded.  He  would  command 
and  splutter,  and  threaten  dire  consequences,  and  we 
little  boys  would  lie  sorely  frightened,  but  as  he  remained 
obstinate,  he  would  be  seized  by  both  legs,  thrown  over 
and  securely  held,  and,  not  yet  yielding,  strong  arms 
would  lift  him  from  the  ground,  and,  holding  his  hand' 
and  feet  as  in  a vise,  would  bear  him,  vainly  struggling, 
down  to  the  spring,  and  if  he  still  held  out,  would  duck 
him  head  and  ears  in  the  water.  Commonly,  however,  the 
sight  of  the  water  would  suffice,  and  with  much  apparent 
reluctance  he  would  yield,  but  was  not  released  until  lie 
had  promised  to  inflict  no  punishment  for  this  high- 
handed act. 

I suppose  I went  to  this  teacher  the  better  part  of 
two  sessions,  when,  happily,  the  neighborhood  got  rid 
of  him.  He  probably  bad  good  traits,  but  I remember 
him  only  as  a poor  teacher  and  a cold-blooded,  cruel 
tyrant.  True,  be  never  whipped  me  but  once,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  an  unappeasable  spite  against  my  older 
brother,  Philip,  whom  he  flogged  unmercifully,  as  be  did 
many  others.  Philip  would  neither  cry  nor  beg,  but  look 
him  steadily  in  the  eye,  and  take  the  fearful  punishment 
like  a Stoic.  My  next  older  brother,  William,  was  too 
large  for  an  attempted  whipping  to  he  safe.  I was  in 
such  mortal  fear  and  dread  that  I took  care  to  give  n<> 
occasion;  and  so  poor  Philip  was  whipped  for  fhe  whole 
family.  I think  Philip  must  have  hated  him  with  perfect 
hatred,  and  as  I recall  it  all,  1 almost  hope  he  did. 
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Georgia’s  Early  Masonic  History:  An  Important 
Volume  Discovered. 


ryiO  find  the  beginnings  of  Masonry  in  Georgia,  we 
must  go  back  over  a stretch  of  nearly  two  centuries 
■ to  the  fountain-head  of  the  State’s  history.  There 
is  an  old  tradition  which  credits  the  existence  of  the  first 
Masonic  Lodge  in  Georgia  to  the  humane  Oglethorpe; 
and  for  years  an  old  oak  tree  at  S unbury-  was  venerated 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  Society.  This  ancient  land- 
mark has  long  since  disappeared.  Even  the  town  itself 
upon  whose  commons  the  old  tree  once  cast  its  ample 
shade  can  no  longer  he  found  upon  the  map.  Every 
vestige  of  the  town  lias  been  obliterated.  But  while 
these  accounts  are  legendary  with  respect  to  details,  the 
substantial  fact  to  which  they  point,  viz.,  that  the  Ma- 
sonic order  in  Georgia  sprang.from  the  cradle  in  which 
the  Colony  was  rocked,  can  be  established  at  the  present 
time,  upon  the  basis  of  documentary  evidence,  beyond 
any  question.  Within  recent  months,  a mutilated  hook, 
throwing  a calcium  light  upon  this  topic  of  discussion, 
has  been  discovered  among  the  Georgia  manuscripts  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  in  "Washington*  D.  C.  This 
volume— some  of  the  pages  of  which  are  missing — con- 
tains what  was  evidently  a portion  of  the  minutes  of  a 
Lodge  held  in  Savannah  during  the  year  1756.  There 
are  entries  in  this  volume  which  indicate  unmistakably 
iiH‘  existence  of  a Lodge  in  Savannah,  prior  to  the  year 
L.!l,  and  one  in  Augusta,  prior  to  the  year  1757.  As 
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the  oldest  record  extant,  it  will  prove  of  interest  not 
only  to  Masons  but  to  readers  in  general,  for  some  of 
the  members  of  this  pioneer  Lodge  were  among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  colonists.  Take  for  example,  this  page : 


1756  N.  Jones 

Daniel  Nunes 
John  Farmur 
M.  Nr.  Moses  Nunes 
Charles  Pryce 
Sir  P.  Houstoun 
William  Spencer 
James  Boddie 
Gray  Elliott 
Thomas  Blake 
Thomas  Burrington 
John  Menzies 

Noble  Wimberly  Jones 

Samuel  Gandy 

F.  C.  James  Habersham 


Charles  Watson 


Thomas  Vincent 


Francis  Goffe. 


James  Edward  Powell 


in  Geo 173 — 

do do 

in  Geo 1733/4 


in  Geo. 
do. . . 


Oct.  9 


1734 

1735 


E.  D. 
M.  M. 


(in  Geoa.  Aug.  26:1736  F.  C. 
(In  Geoa.  Aug.  26:  1756  F.  C. 
do  July  10  1771  M.  A. 

(in  Geoa.  Aug.  5:1756  E.  P. 


do 

(do. 
do 

(do  Augt 
do  Jan. 
do  Jan. 

(do  Augt. 
do  Jan. 

(do  Aug. 

do  Jan. 

(do  Nov. 

do  Jan. 

(Do  Nov. 
do  Jan, 

lava.  DecL 


E.  P. 


Daniel  Demetre 

J ames  Paris 

Benjamin  Goldwire 

John  Morel 

Edward  Bernard 

J oseph  .Pruniers 

Matthieu  Thomas do 

Thomas  Mathers do 

Telemon  Pkenix do 

John  Graham do 

Abraham  Sarzedas do 

Isaac  Martin do 


Jan.  19:1757  F.  C. 
Nov.  1756  E.  P. 
Jan.  19:1757  F.  C. 
5:1756  E.  P. 
19:1757  F.  C. 
19:1757  F.  C. 
26:1756  E.  P. 
19:1757  F.  C. 
26:1756  E.  P. 
19:1757  F.  C. 
1756  E.  P. 
1756  F.  C. 
1756  E.  P. 
19:1757  F.  C. 
3 : 1756 


. . in  Geo.  at  Augusta, 
do  at  Nov.  1756. 

. . do  do 

at  Augusta, 
do  do 

27 

Febry  22:  1757, 

Mar.  1: 

do 
do 
do 


. 
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William  Wright 

May 

Henry  Lane 

do 

James  Graham 

do 

George  Baillie 

John  Perkins 

Let  us  examine  this  list  somewhat  in  detail.  ' Judge 
Noble  Jones,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Master  of  the 
Lodge,  was  for  years  Colonial  Justice  and  Treasurer 
for  Georgia.  He  came  with  Oglethorpe  to  America  in 
1733  and  established  his  home  at  Wormsloe,  on  the  Isle 
of  Hope,  an  estate  today  owned  by  one  of  his  descend- 
ants : Mr.  W.  J.  DeRenne.  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun,  a bar- 
onet, was  at  one  time  President  of  the  King’s  Council.. 
He  was  also  Registrar  of  Grants  and  Receiver  of  Quit 
Claims  for  the  Province  of  Georgia.  James  Habersham, 
in  association  with  the  renowned  Whitefield,  founded 
Bethesda,  the  oldest  orphan  asylum  in  the  New  World. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  President  of  the  King’s  Council 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Gov.  "Wright,  performed  the  duties 
of  chief-magistrate.  John  Graham,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province. 
Daniel  and  Moses  Nunes  belonged  to  an  old  pioneer  fam- 
ily of  Jewish  immigrants.  Thomas  Barrington  (incor- 
rectly spelled  Burrington)  was  the  founder  of  the  fa- 
mous Barrington  family  of  this  State.  Fort  Barrington, 
on  the  Altamaha  River,  was  probably  named  for  this 
pioneer.  Noble  Wymberly  Jones  was  a zealous  patriot, 
afterwards  deposed  by  the  King  from  his  office  as  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  because  of  his  violent  Whig 
sentiments.  He  was  subsequently  sent  by  his  compa- 
triots of  Savannah  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Most  of 
the  by-laws  governing  this  parent  Lodge  have  been  lost, 
but  fragments,  beginning  with  Article  Eight,  read  as 
follows : 

Hthlr. 

That  every  member  shall  pay  a Quartr’s  Lodge  Money  when  ye  Quarter 
commences,  & ye  Money  to  be  paid  for  every  Quarterly  Feast  shall  be  paid 
r°  Lodge  Night  before  such  Feast.  And  all  savings  to  any  Member  by 
his  being  absent  any  Lodge  Night  shall  be  allowed  him  at  ye  Coinencement 
of  ye  next  Quarter  towards  y©  defraying  his  said  next  Quaterly  Expences. 
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9thly. 

That  any  Person  desiring  to  bo  admitted  a Brother  shall  deliver  a 
Petition  to  ye  Secretary  w‘h  shall  be  by  him  laid  before  ye  next  Lodge 
If  ye  Petition  be  approved  of,  it  shall  remain  with  y*  Secretary  till  y« 
next  Lodge  after,  when  ye  Candidate  shall  be  ballotted  for,  by  each 
Member’s  putting  into  a Hat  or  Box,  a black  or  white  Byan  and  if  all 
prove  white,  the  Candidate  is  duly  elected,  but  if  any  member  should 
have  thought  proper  to  have  put  in  a black  Bean,  the  Candidate  shall- 
not  be  admitted  at  that  Time,  tko  ’ he  may  be  proposed  at  another  Time 
when  any  Prejudice  may  be  removed. 
lOthly. 

No  Person  shall  be  made  a Bror  on  a public  Lodge  Night,  but  any 
Person  after  being  duly  elected  shall  be  made  (a  Bror)  at  any  other 
convenient  Time  &:  when  the  Master  thinks  proper. 

llthly. 

That  every  Person  admitted  a Bror  shall  (mutilated)  one  Pound  & 
one  Shilling  to  be  deposited  for  (rent.)  uses.  Ten  Shillings  to  ye 
Stock  and  five  Shil  (mutiiated)  the  Trier,  and  shall  decently  death  every 
(mutilated)  present  with  a white  Apron,  and  a pair  of  white  Gloves  ami 
shall  also  give  a Pair  of  -White  Gloves  to  every  Brers  wife,  and  shall  like- 
wise give  the  Lodge  a decent  Collation. 

, 12th  ly. 

That  no  Brother  unless  he  is  made  in  this  Lodge  be  admitted  a Mem- 
ber thereof  untiil  he  has  apply ed  properly  as  before  directed,  and  if  lie  is 
approved  of  by  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present,  he  may  then  be  admitted, 
paying  5 Shillings  for  charitable  Uses  and  5 ShiK  to  ye  Pcblick  Stock. 
13thly. 

Every  visiting  Bror  present  at  any  meeting  of  ye  Lodge  .shall  pay  the 
same  Sum  as  every  Member  payd  towards  defraying  ye  Expenc.es  of  such 
Meeting. 

Approved  of  and 
Signed  the  19th  of 
Augt.  1756.  by 


On  another  page  of  this  Minute- Book,  the  Master  of 
the  Lodge  speaks  of  the  distance  at  which  he  lives  from 
Savannah.  At  the  same  time  he  takes  occasion  to  rap 
some  of  the  members  whose  homes  were  in  town.  But  we 
will  let  the  Minute-Book  speak  for  itself.  This  para- 
graph purports  to  give  the  Master’s  exact  words.  It 
reads : 

The  Master,  living  in  ye  Uouiitry  at  a great  distance  from  ye  Lodge, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  by  reason  of  bad  Weather,  Si,  A ness  or  other 


. 
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unavoidable  Business,  lie  can’t  attend,  & being1  inform’d  that  whn.  it  s'O 
happens  as  aforesL  several  Members  who  live  near,  & have  no  excuse,  but 
their  own  imagining  yt  in  ys  Mars  absence,  no  sort  of  Business  can  be  done 
with1  his  pti eula r License  for  so  doin,  by  wch  sevh  stated  Lodge  Nights 
have  passed,  with*.  any  meeting.  For  pvents.  the  like  invonvenincies  for 
ye  future,  the  Master  desires  Sc  it  is  agreed,  that  a Lodge  shall  be  held  att 
every  stafL  tim  agreeable  to  ye  Bye  Laws  by  as  many  Members  as  can 
be  convened  together,  ye  next  officer  or  oldest  Member  vr  present  taking  ye 
chair  & ca,  and  yt  all  such  business,  that  yt  Numbr,  of  Masons  are  entituled 
to  do,  by  ye  Constitutions  of  Masonry,  & ye  Bye  Laws  of  ye  pticular 
Lodge,  may  be  by  ym  pformed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  records  preserved  by  this 
Minute-Book  tells  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  Lodge 
for  paying  a formal  visit  to  Governor  Ellis,  at  his  Hon- 
or’s residence  in  Savannah.  The  account  runs  as  follows : 
5757 

At  a particular  Meeting  of  the  Lodge  agreeable  to  last  Nights  reso- 
lution, to  wait  on  his  Honour,  Governor  Ellis  with  our  Address,  wch 
after  having  order’d  yt  3 times  3 Guns  to  be  fired  during  ye  Procession, 
vizt.  3 at  leaving  Lodge,  3 at  entering  ,ye  Governors,  Sc  3 at  ent ’ring  the 
Lodge  again  (at  ye  return)  Sc  desiring  Bror  (Capt)  Boddie  to  let  his  Men 
tire  said  Guns  on  board  his  Vessel  & having  order ’d  & settled  some  other 
matters,  &ea.  proceeded  in  ye  following  manner,  vizt. 

(Capt)  Isaac  Martin  (youngest  Bror.)  with  ye  Sword. 

(in  absence  of  ye  Tyler) 

Brora.  N , W.  Jones  Sc  Jas.  Habersham  (as  Stewards)  with  wants 
“ Jno  Groham  & Abrm.  Sarzedas 
u Tho.  Mathars  Sc  Xelenm.  PhenLx 
11  Tho  Vincent  & Benj.  Goldwire 

Charles  Watson  & Nicholas  Lawrence 
Jas.  Boddie  A Jno.  Menzies 
li  Sir  Pat.  Houstoun  Sc  Wm.  Spencer. 

“ D.  Aunes  Jno.  Farmur  (ye  wardens) 

N.  Jones  (ye  Master) 

When  come  to  ye  Goyr*.  ye  Bhrethren  stopping,  open’d  & the  ML  walked 
tbro  ve  Centre,  ye  Wardens  following  the  Brethren  following  in  order 
1 r,,m  ye  Seniors,  when  came  in;  ye  Master. 

Since  reference  is  made  in  this  Minute-Book  to  the 
existence  of  a Lodge  in  Augusta  prior  to  1757,  it  will 
h»*  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  take  a glance  at  the 
minutes  kept  by  the  trustees  of  Richmond  Academy.* 

•Trustees  of  Richmond  Academy,  Augusta.  Ga. : Their  Work  During  the 
Eighteenth  Century  in  the  Management  of  a School,  a Town,  and  a Church, 
L'l>.  40  41. 


* 
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There  are  certain  entries  in  which  local  Masonic  history 
is  reflected.  For  instance,  on  April  1,  1790,  it  was  re- 
solved “that  the  Garret  room  of  the  Academy  be  arched 
and  painted  and  another  window  put  in  each  end;  and 
that  the  Society  of  Free  Masons  be  permitted  to  use  it, 
provided  they  pay  one-half  of  the  expensed , On  Oc- 
tober 5,  1791,  “the  old  Academy  was  devoted  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  Columbia  for  four 
years  at  5 pounds  per  annum.” 

Our  apology  for  preserving  these  records  is  the  im- 
portance which  must  necessarily  attach  to  them  as  per- 
haps the  oldest  well-authenticated  fragments  in  existence, 
showing  the  activities  of  the  Masonic  order  in  Georgia 
during  pioneer  days. 


' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 


m 


Mrs.  Wilson  Comes  Home 


m 


ALL  Rome  was  there  to  meet  her.  With  the  earliest 
glimmer  of  dawn  the  little  city  of  the  hills  began 
to  stir — but  softly,  like  the  tread  of  gentle  snow- 
flakes. ' Long  before  the  sun  was  up,  every  road  was 
thronged  with  travelers  from  the  neighboring  farms  and 
hamlets,  while  every  train  brought  its  burden  of  souls 
from  the  remoter  towns  and  cities.  It  was  a day  to  be 
remembered  by  the  youngest  child  when  an  aged  man 
or  woman,  a day  whose  significance  made  it  a rare  for- 
get-me-not in  the  year’s  calendar  of  events.  But,  in- 
stead of  the  emblems  of  rejoicing,  the  symbols  of  grief 
were  displayed  on  every  hand.  Men  spoke  in  whispers. 
The  eyes  of  women  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  even 
the  faces  of  little  children  were  sad.  No  sound  of 
hammer  or  anvil  smote  the  air.  Shops  were  closed.  The 
great  wheels  of  industry  were  stilled,  and  over  all  there 
brooded  a deep  and  solemn  hush.  It  was  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
home-coming;  and  this  vast  assemblage  of  friends  was 
here  to  welcome  in  silence  a returning  daughter  of  Geor- 
gia, one  whose  name  was  upon  a nation’s  lips:  the  be- 
loved First  Lady  of  the  Land. 

But  how  vastly  different  this  scene  of  sorrow  from 
the  gladsome  festival  to  which  the  little  city  of  the  hills 
looked  forward  in  the  summer’s  earlier  glow!  The  first 
week  in  October  was  to  have  been  a gala  week  in  Rome — 
one  long  to  be  remembered  for  its  brilliant  social  gaieties. 
Mrs.  Wilson,  in  a letter  from  the  White  House,  had 
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promised  to  be  the  city’s  guest  of  honor,  and  invitations 
had  been  issued  by  the  tens  of  hundreds.  The  Southern 
Railway,  in  preparation  for  this  happy  season  of  re- 
union, had  planted  near  its  depot  a bed  of  shrubbery, 
whose  •fresh  young  colors  were  just  beginning  to  spell  the 
words:  “Welcome  Home.”  But  little  did  any  one  an- 
ticipate the  unfatliomed  pathos  with  which  this  symbol 
of  greeting  was  soon  to  be  applied. 

As  the  days  went  by,  the  busy  hum  of  preparation 
grew  apace.  Romans  were  anxious  for  the  leaves  to 
turn.  There  was  an  eagerness  for  summer  to  depart — 
for  autumn  to  hood  the  air  with  her  mellow  musk  and 
to  flaunt  her  banners  of  gold  upon  the  hills.  But  even 
while  these  plans  were  under  way  there  came  with  ap- 
palling suddenness  a message  from  Washington,  stating 
that  the  Land’s  First  Lady  was  alarmingly  ill.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  another,  announcing  the  presence 
in  the  White  House  of  the  dread  Angel  of  Death.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  coming  home — not  in  October,  but  in  August 
— and  she  was  coming  home  to  stay  forever. 

Savannah,  Augusta,  Princeton,  Washington ! There 
were  many  places,  North  and  South,  at  which  she  tarried 
for  a season ; but  there  was  only  one  spot  to  whose  recol- 
lection the  deepest  chords  of  her  heart  responded— only 
one  place  in  all  the  world  whose  memory  kindled  for  her 
a hearth-stone  music  and  threw  around  her  a magician’s 
spell.  Amid  the  brightest  gatherings  of  the  White  House 
she  looked  in  fancy  upon  the  old  familiar  scenes  of  her 
girlhood’s  home  in  Georgia,  and  even  when  the  kindling 
smile  upon  her  lips  told  of  the  border  lights  of  the  Better 
Land  she  turned  longingly  and  lovingly  in  her  thoughts 
to  the  dear  old  hills  of  Rome.  Here  were  spent  the  golden 
years  of  her  girlhood.  Here  the  little  cottage  home  still 
stood— its  summer  roses  still  in  bloom.  On  these  hills, 
with  her  classmates,  she  had  delved  into  the  deep  mines 
of  truth.  Here  was  the  little  church  from  whose  old- 
fashioned  pulpit  her  fa  tin -r  had  “allumd  to  brighter 
worlds.”  Here,  last  but  not  least,  the  man  of  her  choice 
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— then  barely  twenty-six — “a  youth  to  fortune  and  to 
fame  unknown, ” first  breathed  into  her  ear  love’s  old, 
old  story:  and  here,  where  the  rivers  meet  and  mingle, 
the  current  of  her  life  met  his  in  a song  whose  music  was 
to  echo  down  the  years. 

Beautiful  for  situation  is  the  lofty  burial-ground  of 
Borne.  Overlooking  the  city’s  domes  and  spires,  it  forms 
a majestic  citadel  of  silence,  a marble-crowned  Acrop- 
olis. Beneath  a giant  oak,  on  this  towering  hill-top,  the 
Land’s  First  Lady  was  gently  lowered  to  her  last  long 
rest.  Xo  fairer  spot  ever  charmed  an  artist.  There, 
tenderly  upon  her  tomh — high-lifted  above  the  murmur- 
ing waters — will  fall  the  golden  light  of  the  stars.  There 
morning’s  first  beams  and  sunset’s  last  rays  will  linger 
upon  her  couch  of  dreams.  There,  fragrant  with  her 
thought  for  God’s  lowly  children,  will  cluster  in  spring- 
time the  bluest  of  the  violets,  and  there,  on  wintry  days, 
iu  keeping  with  her  heart’s  pure  sacrifice,  will  gather 
the  whitest  of  the  snows.  Home  at  last,  she  sleeps  on 
Myrtle  Hill,  around  her  a silent  ring  of  Bo  in  an  hearts 
and  in  her  ear  the  sweet  music  of  the  Etowah. 
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Colonial  Park,  Savannah 

Originally  the  parish  burial-ground  of  Christ  Church, 
some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
here  sleep.  On  the  moldering  tombstones  of  the  little 
cemetery  there  are  scores  of  historic  names,  not  a few 
of  which  are  still  bright  on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; but  Whigs  and  Tories  alike  lie  here  entombed. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  after  Georgia  became  a State, 
men  of  distinction  in  every  sphere  of  life  were  here  laid 
to  rest  in  the  very  core  of  Savannah’s  heart.  Just  when 
the  first  burial  was  made  in  Old  Colonial  is  uncertain; 
but  three  distinct  eras  have  contributed  to  the  treasury 
of  sacred  dust  which  this  little  plot  of  ground  contains — 
Colonial,  Revolutionary,  and  Commonwealth.  Xo  inter- 
ments have  been  made  here  since  the  early  fifties;  but  it 
was  not  until  1895  that  by  decree  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Chatham  County  it  became  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Savannah.  With  this  transfer  of  title,  an  old!  issue  be- 
tween the  parish  and  the  town  was  happily  adjusted,  the 
walls  on  three  sides  were  taken  down,  a competent  force 
of  workmen  employed  to  repair  the  tombs,  to  open  new 
walks,  and  to  beautify  the  grounds;  and  thus  out  of  the 
remnants  of  Colonial  Cemetery  emerged  what  is  today 
known  as  Colonial  Park. 

Bounded  by  three  of  Savannah’s  busy  thoroughfares, 
the  park  is  reached  in  a minute’s  walk  from  the  DeSoto 
Hotel.  Here,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  when  the 
weather  is  pleasant,  may  be  seen  groups  of  little  children, 
playing  at  hide  and  seek  among  the  tombs;  energetic 
business  men  moving  briskly  along  the  walks  which  af- 
ford them  convenient  passage-ways  to  points  beyond; 
or  sightseers  strolling  leisurely  over  the  green-carpeted 
area  to  read  the  inscriptions  upon  the  ancient  monu- 
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ments.  Some  of  the  oldest  of  the  tombstones  have 
disappeared  forever.  Others  rescued  iu  broken  frag- 
ments have  been  placed  against  the  brick  wall  which  still 
remains.  It  is  only  fair  to  historic  truth  to  state  that 
the  agencies  of  time,  in  producing  this  harvest  of  ruin, 
were  re-enforced  by  the  vandalism  of  Sherman’s  men, 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War.  Not  content  with 
rifling  the  vaults  for  silver,  they  even  made  them  abodes 
of  habitation,  emulating  in  tins  respect  the  example  of  a 
certain  demoniac  who  lived  at  Gadara;  and  to  judge  from 
the  mutilation  of  epitaphs  the  latter  were  no  less  pos- 
sessed of  unclean  spirits  than  were  the  former. 


Entering  the  park  from  Oglethorpe  Avenue— -former- 
ly South  Broad  Street — the  first  object  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  is  a fine  old  brick  vault,  which 
stands  somewhat  to  itself.  Entombed  within  this  struc- 
ture are  the  ashes  of  James  Habersham.  He  came  to 
Georgia  with  the  great  Whitfield,  rose  to  the  highest  civic 
station;  and,  during  the  absence  of  Governor  Wright  in 
England,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
Though  his  sons  were  violent  Whigs,  he  remained  to  the 
last  a faithful  old  servitor  of  the  Crown.  The  inscription 
on  the  marble  tablet,  which  occupies  a large  space  in  the 
front  wall,  reads  as  follows: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  JAMES  HABERSHAM,  the 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  that  name.  He  was  born  at 
Beverly,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  in  January,  1712,  and  died  at 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  28th  of  August,  1775,  aged  62 
years.  He  was  an  eminent  Christian  and  a highly  useful 
man  in  the  then  Colony  of  Georgia,  and  held  many  im- 
portant offices,  among  them,  those  of  President  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty ’s  Council  and  acting  Governor  of 
Georgia  during  the  absence  of  Governor  Wright.  He 
was  also  in  connection  with  Whitfield  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Bethesda,  and  for  a long  time  a co-laborer  in 
that  good  and  great  work. 

Also  to  the  memory  of  MARY  ROT. TON,  his  most 
beloved  wife,  who  died  the  4th  day  of  January,  1763, 
and  was  also  buried  in  this  vault. 
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Just  above  the  foregoing  inscription  is  the  design  of  a 
crown-encircled  cross,  accompanied  by  the  following 
words : 


1 1 Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life. 7 ’ 


Included  among  the  inmates  of  the  same  vault  are 
the  two  noted  patriots,  whose  zeal  for  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence was  a thorn  in  the  parental  flesh — Joseph  and 
John  Habersham.  The  former  became  the  first  Post- 
master-General of  the  United  States,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Washington.  With  Commodore  Oliver  Bowen 
he  also  officered  the  first  vessel  commissioned  for  naval 
warfare  in  the  Revolution.  Hr.  James  Habersham,  a 
third  son  of  the  old  loyalist,  and  like  his  brothers,  a 
most  intense  Whig,  is  supposed  also  to  be  one  of  the 
occupants  of  this  tomb. 

Beside  the  Habersham  vault  is  a slab  level  with  the 
ground,  on  which  the  following  inscription  appears : 


In  remembrance  of  MRS.  MARY  CHARLOTTE 
JACKSON,  daughter  of  WILLIAM  and  SOPHIA 
YOUNG,  and  widow  of  MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES 
JACKSON;  also  of  her  father  and  mother;  of  MR. 
and  MRS.  ROBERT  DILLON,  her  uncle  and  aunt; 
and  of  an  infant  daughter;  all  of  whom  are  interred 
near  this  tablet. 


General  Jackson,  the  husband  of  this  lady,  was  the 
famous  old  patriot  who  fought  the  Yazoo  fraud.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  in  Washington, 
lh  C.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  .After  holding  the 
office  of  Governor,  he  died  while  a Senator  of  the  United 
States. 


Next  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  attracted  to  a row 
°f  brick  vaults,  four  in  number,  located  at  rigid  angles  to 


. 
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Oglethorpe  Avenue.  There  is  nothing  specially  orna- 
mental about  these  vaults ; but  the  most  intense  interest 
has  centered  around  them  for  years.  This  reached  a 
climax,  in  the  spring  of  1901,  when  they  were  severally 
opened  by  an  authorized  committee  in  search  of  the  body 
of  Major-General  Nathaniel  Greene.  They  are  known 
as  “Colonial”  vaults,  because  they  belong'  to  distin- 
guished families  identified  with  Savannah  since  the  ear- 
liest settlement  of  the  town. 

In  the  first  of  these  repose  the  ashes  of  Colonel 
Richard  Wylly,  Deputy  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
Continental  Army  in  the  Revolution. 

The  second  is*  the  famous  Graham  vault,  in  which  the 
body  of  General  Greene  was  found.  On  a bronze  tablet, 
unveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies  in  the  fell  of  1902, 
is  the  following  inscription: 


Here  rested  for  114  years  the  remains  of  MAJ.-GEN. 
NATHANIEL  GREENE.  Born  in  Rhode  Island,  Aug. 
7,  1742.  Died  at  Mulberry  Grove,  June  19,  1786.  His 
remains  and  those  of  his  eldest  son,  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON GREENE,  now  lie  under  the  monument  in 
Johnson  Square. 


This  vault  belonged  to  the  confiscated  estate  of  the 
royal  Lieutenant-Governor  Graham,  whose  property  was 
bestowed  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  upon  General 
Greene. 

In  the  next  vault  reposed  for  a number  of  years  the 
ashes  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early  founders 
of  Georgia:  Judge  Noble  Jones  and  Dr.  Noble  Wbi- 
bekley  Jones,  liis  son.  The  former  commanded  the  first 
Georgia  Regiment  of  Colonial  troops.  He  was  also  for 
twenty-one  years  a member  of  the  King’s  Council.  The 
latter,  by  reason  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence, was  styled  “one  of  the  morning  stars  of  liberty.” 
Both  rest  today  in  Bonaventure,  whither  they  were  re- 
moved, with  other  members  of  the  Jones  family,  several 
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years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  W.  J. 
DeKenne,  of  Worm  slow,  a lineal  descendant. 

The  last  vault  in  the  group  belongs  to  the  Tliiots,  an 
old  family  of  Savannah.  There  are  no  inscriptions  upon 
any  of  these  tombs,  except  the  one  which  bears  the  tablet 
of  General  Greene. 


Facing  Abcrcorn  Street,  in  an  area  of  ground  en- 
closed by  an  iron  fence,  is  an  oval  slab,  even  with  the 
ground,  on  which  the  following  inscription  appears  : . 


The  family  vault  of  GEN.  LACHLAN  McIXTOSH. 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  of  CHARLES  HARRIS, 
counsel  lor-at-la.w,  ami  of  NICHOLAS  S.  BAYARD. 


General  McIntosh  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
soldiers  of  the  first  war  for  independence,  but  he  suffered 
somewhat  in  reputation  by  reason  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  duel  which  he  fought  with  Button  Gwin- 
nett. Beside  him  sleeps  his  gallant  nephew.  Colonel 
James  S.  McIntosh,  who  fell  in  the  Mexican  War. 

In  honor  of  Charles  Harris  one  of  the  counties  of 
Georgia  has  been  named.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  Savannah  a century  ago. 


Not  far  removed  from  the  McIntosh  tablet,  in  the 
same  enclosed  area,  lies  entombed  another  distinguished 
Georgian  for  whom  a county  in  this  State  'was 
named.  The  time-worn  slab  over  his  grave  reads  as 
follows : 


Sue ied  to  the  memory  of  .JAMES  SPALDING,  who 
departed  this  life  in  the  60th.  year  of  hb  age,  at  Sa- 
vannah, on  the  10th.  Nov.,  1794. 


" 
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Button  Gwinnett,  who  fell  at  the  hands  of  General 
McIntosh  in  a duel  which  occurred  on  the  outskirts  of 
Savannah,  in  1777,  is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  an  un- 
marked grave  in  Colonial  Park.  He  was  living  in  Sa- 
vannah at  the  time,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  he  was  ever  taken  back  to  his  old  home  on  St.  Catha- 
rine's Island.  He  was  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  for  Georgia,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  President  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
ex-officio  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 


One  of  the  strangest  memorials  in  the  cemetery  is  a 
cubical  block  of  marble,  on  which  is  carved  the  figure 
of  a serpent  in  the  form  of  a complete  circle.  There  is 
no  inscription  of  any  kind  on  the  monument;  and  just 
what  this  strange  reptilian  monogram  is  intended  to 
, signify  is  one  of  the  unsolved  enigmas.  But  from  well 
authenticated  tradition  it  is  the  common  belief  that  in  this 
particular  spot  lies  one  of  the  foremost  of  Georgia’s 
early  patriots — Archibald  Bulloch  A 


Marked  by  a tasteful  monument,  in  a small  area  of 
ground  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  is  the  grave  of  Joseph 
Clay.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty; 
and  from  him  a number  of  distinguished  Georgians  have 
descended.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  became 
a noted  Federal  jurist  of  Savannah.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  most  eloquent  divine  of  this 
faith  in  the  great  city  of  Boston.  The  elder  Clay,  during 
the  Revolution,  held  the  office  of  Deputy  Paymaster-Gen- 
eral in  Georgia,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  bold  party  of  rebels  who  broke  into  the 


•Letter  to  the  author  from  Prof.  Otis  Ashmore,  of  Savannah. 
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King’s  powder  magazine  at  Savannah,  on  May  11,  1775. 
He  was  also  a conspicuous  leader  in  the  subsequent  meet- 
ings of  the  patriots. 


Colonel  Seth  John  Cuthbert,  a distinguished  Rev- 
olutionary patriot,  who  married  a daughter  of  Joseph 
Clay,  the  elder,  is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery, but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  tombs 
which  time  has  spared.  He  was  the  father  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Georgians:  United  States  Senator  Alfred 
Cuthbert  and  Judge  John  A.  Cuthbert.  The  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Cuthbert  family,  whose  monument  yet  stands  in 
Colonial  Park,  is  George  Cuthbert.  Since  he  died  in 
1768,  he  may  have  been  Seth  John’s  brother — possibly 
his  father. 


Not  far  distant  from  the  Habersham  vault,  on  a hori- 
zontal tablet  of  marble,  raised  some  two  feet  above  the 
ground  by  a wall  of  brick,  is  an  epitaph  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  Major,  John  Berrien,  a noted  officer  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  from  the  old  Berrien  home,  near 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  that  Washington,  in  1783,  issued  his 
farewell  address  to  the  American  Army.  In  the  same 
historic  mansion,  Judge  John  MacPherson  Berrien, 
afterwards  a member  of  the  Cabinet  and  a Senator 
from  Georgia,  was  born.  He  was  a son  of  Major  John 
Berrien.  The  latter  joined  the  patriotic  ranks  when 
only  fifteen.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  reads : 

This  tablet  records  the  death  of  MAJOR  JOHN 
BERRIEN,  who  departed  this  life  at  Savannah,  Nov., 

6th.,  1815,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  In  early  youth 
he  drew  his  sword  in  defence  of  his  country  and  served 
with  reputation  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Ho  was 
an  upright  citizen  and  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of 
social  life.  His  disconsolate  widow  and  afflicted  child- 
ren have  erected  this  tribute  to  his  memory  in  humble 
hope  that  he  rests  in  peace  in  the  bosom  of  his  Heavenly 
Father. 
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Major  Berrien  was  decorated  by  the  illustrious  Wash- 
ington himself  with  the  emblem  of  the  famous  Order  of 
the  Cincinnati. 

Here  also  sleeps  Dr.  Richard  M.  Berrien,  a half- 
brother  of  Judge  Berrien;  Eliza,  the  latter's  wife; 
William  Berrien,  liis  son,  a lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army,  who  died  while  on  duty  in  Florida,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven;  and  Nicholas  A xcieux  Berrien, 
a son  who  died  in  infancy.  Judge  Berrien  himself  sleeps 
in  Laurel  Grove.  His  death  occurred  after  the  old  ceme- 
tery Was  closed  for  burial  purposes.  Benjamin  Bur- 
roughs, a noted  Georgian  and  a connection  by  marriage 
of  the  Berrien  family,  occupies  a handsome  brick  tomb 
fronting  Abercorn  Street. 


On  a marble  box  near  the  tomb  of  Major  Berrien  the 
following  epitaph  is  inscribed  to  one  of  his  gallant  com- 
rades-in-arms : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  MAJOR  EDWARD  WHITE, 
an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  who  died  Jany. 
9th.,  1812.  Aet.  54. 


Marked  by  a neat  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a marble 
cube  is  the  grave  of  Savannah’s  first  postmaster — Robert 
Bolton,  a connection  by  marriage  of  the  Habershams. 


Underneath  a horizontal  slab  of  marble,  even  with  the 
ground,  lies  the  earliest  of  Georgia’s  historians — Major 
Hugh  McCall.  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  HUGH  McOALL,  Brevet 
Major  in  the  U.  States  army.  Born  in  N.  Carolina, 
Feb.  17,  1707.  Died  June  10,  ls24. 
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He  served  the  United  States  in  various  capacities 
thirty  years;  the  last  twenty  years  under  severe  bodily 
suffering,  but  with  usefulness  to  himself,  his  country,  and 
his  friends. 


Much  historic  interest  attaches  to  an  old  tombstone 
which  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  a gallant  French 
officer,,  whose  vessel  gave  substantial  help  to  John  Paul 
Jones  in  the  renowned  engagement  between  the  “Ser- 
apis”  and  the  “Bon  Homme  Richard. J ’ There  is  no  ref- 
erence to  this  fight  in  the  epitaph  itself,  but  the  authen- 
tic records  of  the  battle  will  establish  this  fact.  The 
inscription  reads : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  DENIS  L.  COTTINEAU 
DE  KERLOQUEX,  a native  of  Navies  (France),  for- 
merly a Lieutenant  in  his  late  most  Christian  Majesty *s 
Navy,  Knight-  of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St. 
Louis,  Capt.  commanding  a ship  of  war  of  the  United 
States,  during  their  Revolution,  and  a member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Society.  Obit,  Nov.  29,  1808.  Aet.  63  years; 
and  also  of  ACHILLES  J.  M.  COTTINEAU  DE  KER- 
LOQUEX, his  son,  obit  July  11,  1S12.  Aet.  22  years. 


When  Governor  Troup  came  to  the  executive  chair,  in 
the  early  twenties,  he  appointed  a bright  young  historian 
<d  Savannah  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  the  two 
principal  Indian  tribes  of  Georgia:  the  Creeks  and  tlie 
Cherokees.  With  consummate  skill  this  task  was  most 
successfully  accomplished;  but  soon  after  the  author 
minpleted  his  work  lie  was  seized  with  a violent  illness, 
u'bich,  in  a few  weeks,  terminated  his  mortal  career. 
1 he  State  of  Georgia  sustained  a grievous  loss  in  the 
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unrealized  possibilities  of  this  gifted  man.  The  follow- 
ing epitaph  is  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  in  Colonial  Park: 


Below  this  stone  repose  the  bones  of  JOSEPH  VAL- 
LA NCE  BEVAN,  who  was  born  in  Liberty  County,  Ga., 
and  died  in  Savannah,  29th  March,  1830,  aged  32  years. 
ITis  mind  was  enlightened  and  educated.  His  manners 
were  simple  and  unpresuming.  His  heart  was  warm  and 
affectionate. 

Header:  You  may  have  known  a wiser  man  than 
JOSEPH  V.  BEVAN,  but  you  have  rarely  known  a 
better,  and  none,  no  none,  against  whose  name  the 
Recording  Angel  would  more  reluctantly  have  written 
down— -Condemnation. 


The  pathetic  story  of  a talented  young  artist  who 
came  to  Savannah  during  the  first  decade  of  the  last 
century,  in  search  of  the  illusive  boon  of  health,  is  told 
in  the  following  brief  inscription,  lettered  upon  a ground 
slab: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  MR.  EDWARD  G.  MEL- 
BON  E,  the  celebrated  painter,  son  of  the  late  Gen. 
John  Melbone,  of  New  Port,  R.  T.  He  was  cut  off  in 
the  meridian  of  Life  and  Reputation  while  travelling 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Seldom  do  the  records  of 
mortality  boast  the  name  of  a victim  more  pre-eminently 
excellent.  His  death  has  deprived  the  country  of  an 
ornament  which  ages  may  not  replace  and  left  a blank 
in  the  catalogue  of  American  genius  which  nothing  has 
a tendency  to  supply.  He  closed  his  valuable  life,  May 
7,  1807,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 
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Another  flat  stone  tells  the  story  of  a tragedy  which 
occurred  in  Savannah  during  the  year  1831.  The  in- 
scription reads : 


ODEEY  MILLER,  a native  of  Scott  Co.,  Ky.,  who  * 

died  from  a wound  inflicted  by  , on  the 

13th.  of  July,  1831,  aged  33  years.  Just,  honest,  be- 
nevolent, was  his  reputation  among  strangers.  lie  could 
ask  forgiveness  and  as  readily  forgive  but  was  ever 
indignant  at  cruelty  and  oppression  and  Wholly  irrecon- 
cilable to  ignoble  submission.  Though  this  stone  is  de- 
signed to  mark  the  spot  where  they  have  laid  him,  his 
name  and  his  virtues  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  affection 
and  friendship  of  many  who  mourn  his  untimely  fate. 


Sir  Patrick  Houstoun  and  Lady  Houstoun,  after 
sleeping  for  more  than  a hundred  years  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery, were  finally  removed  to  Bonaventure,  where  they 
repose  under  a massive  granite  monument.  But  the  old 
marble  slab,  containing  the  original  inscriptions,  together 
with  the  family  coat-of-arms,  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  handsome  new  memorial.  Governor  Edward  Telfair 
was  also  laid  to  rest  here  in  a family  vault,  but  he,  too, 
was  removed  to  Bonaventure  years  ago,  where  he  sleeps 
today  in  an  elegant  tomb.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Colonial  patriots.  The  old  Governor  married  a 
daughter  of  William  Gibbons,  the  most  distinguished 
lawyer  of  his  day  in  Savannah.  If  the  latter  is  not  in- 
cluded among  the  occupants  of  the  Telfair  vault,  he  oc- 
cupies an  unmarked  grave  in  Colonial  Park.  Tie  espoused 
the  patriotic  cause,  hut  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
he  took  any  part  in  the  actual  hostilities.  1 [is  income 
Horn  the  practice  of  law  is  said  to  have  aggregated  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  an  immense  sum  of  money  in 
those  days.  William  Ewen,  the  first  President  of  the 
Lxecutive  Council  ; John  Glen,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of 
Georgia;  Major  William  Pierce,  a gallant  soldier  of 
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the  Revolution,  who  represented  Georgia  in  both  the 
Continental  Congress  and  the  great  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787 ; and  other  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  doubtless  lie  here  in  unmarked  graves. 

Included  among  the  curiosities  of  the  old  cemetery  are 
the  following  epitaphs:  Mrs.  Caroline  Lloyd.  Died 

5th.  December,  1836.  Aged  1171  years  and  8 months. 
W.  Richardson,  Sr.,  Died  16th.  October,  1828.  Aged  155 
years.  Edward  Ellington.  Died  30th.  October,  1795. 
152  years  old.  William  Neyle.  Died  9th.  December, 
1802.  Aged  341  years.  Mrs.  Ann  McLaughlin.  Died 
8th.  December,  1839.  Aged  186  years.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Long. 
Died  12th.  October,  1816.  Aged  162  years.  These  phenom- 
enal ages  are  due  to  the  vandalism  of  some  of  Sherman’s 
men,  in  1865— desecrators^  who  by  affixing*  one  or  more 
figures  to  the  epitaphs  by  means  of  a chisel,  made  the  ages 
antedeluvian. 


Bonaventure,  Savannah 

From  the  viewpoint  of  natural  scenery,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  burial  places  of  the  dead  in  America  is 
situated  some  four  miles  from  Savannah,  on  the  road  to 
Thunderbolt — historic  Bonaventure.  The  extensive  area 
of  ground  is  shaded  by  majestic  live  oaks,  the  youngest 
of  which  was  planted  long  before  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  midsummer  heat  seldom  pierces  the  dense 
armor  of  foliage  which  nature  wears  in  this  beauti- 
ful bower  of  evergreens;  and  beneath  the  gnarled  and 
rugged  boughs  of  the  trees,  in  grass-covered  beds  of 
velvet  turf,  swept  by  the  long  pendant  mosses,  more  than 
six  generations  of  Savannah’s  gathered  dust  here  sleeps. 
On  the  edge  of  the  cemetery,  the  Wilmington  River  chants 
a low  requiem;  and  if  aught  is  needed  to  bind  the  spell 
of  beauty  it  is  found  in  this  little  thread  of  silver.  Bona- 
venture was  the  picturesque  old  family  seat  of  the  Tatt- 
nalls.  Though  it  was  not  made  a cemetery,  in  a public 
sense,  until  1849,  the  private  burial  ground  appurtenant 
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to  it  held  the  remains  of  Governor  Tattnall,  who  died  in 
1803,  together  with  those  of  other  members  of  his  imme- 
diate household  connection.  Besides,  it  was  not  long 
before  a number  of  the  old  pioneer  guard  who  belonged 
to  Savannah’s  heroic  age— including  the  Joneses,  the  Tel- 
fairs,  the  Houstouns,  and  other  Colonial  families — were 
removed  from  the  old  burial-ground  in  Savannah  to 
this  spot;  so  that  without  exaggeration  tlie  registers  of 
Bonaventure  may  be  said  to  reach  back  in  an  unbroken 
line  to  the  days  of  Oglethorpe  himself.  The  charm  of 
historic  interest  is  here  so  great  that,  taken  in  association 
with  the  beauty  of  environment,  it  seems  to  invest  death 
with  a sort  of  fascination,  and  to  make  one  almost  covet 
the  privilege  of  the  sleeper  who  here 

‘ 1 wraps  the  drapery  of  his  conch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 


Surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  at  the  end  of  Oleander 
Drive,  is  the  most  historic  shrine  in  Bonaventure.  It 
marks  the  last  resting  place  of  the  revered  soldier  and 
jurist  who  accompanied  Oglethorpe  to  the  new  world, 
who  commanded  the  first  regiment  of  Colonial  troops,  and 
who,  for  twenty-one  years,  served  in  the  King’s  Council. 
There  is  no  other  spot  around  Savannah — unless  it  be 
the  grave  of  Tomo-chi-chi — which  connects  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  present  day  with  a period  of  time  more 
remote.  On  the  massive  block  of  stone,  mantled  with  ivy, 
the  following  inscription  appears — half  concealed  by  the 
overhanging  drapery  of  green : 


NOBLE  JONES,  OF  WOKMSL0E,  ESQ.  Senior 
Judge  of  the  General  Court  and  Acting  Chief-J u.stiee  of 
the  Province  of  Georgia.  For  twenty-une  years  Mem- 
ber and  sometimes  President  of  His  Majesty’s  Cmmeil. 
Colonel  of  the  first  Georgia  Regiment.  Died  November 
'J,  1775.  Aged,  73. 


■ 

. 
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To  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  this  pioneer  Georgian 
remained  a steadfast  and  loyal  friend  to  the  King,  though 
his  famous  son,  Dr.  Noble  AVymberley  Jones,  became  one 
of  the  most  violent  of  the  Whigs.  The  ashes  of  Noble 
Jones  first  rested  at  Wormsloe,  afterwards  in  the  old 
Colonial  Cemetery,  in  the  heart  of  Savannah;  but  when 
the  old  grave-yard  was  closed  by  the  local  authorities,  in 
the  early  fifties,  George  AVymberley  Jones  DeRenne,  a 
lineal  descendant,  then  the  recognized  head  of  the  Jones 
family  in  Georgia,  removed  the  body  of  his  ancestor  to 
the  spot  which  it  now  occupies.  The  site  of  the  grave 
faces  the  open  marshes,  looting  toward  AVormsloe,  the 
old  home  of  Noble  Jones  on  the  Isle  of  Hope. 


Underneath  a block  of  marble,  at  the  end  of  Palmetto 
Drive,  rest  the  ashes  of  Dr.  Noble  AVymberley  Jones,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots.  His  name 
was  attached  to  the  famous  card  calling  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty to  meet  for  the  first  time  in  Tonclee’s  tavern;  and 
he  was  afterwards  chosen  a member  of  the  first  delega- 
tion to  represent  Georgia  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
but  he  did  not  repair  to  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  the 
critical  illness  of  his  father,  who  died  a few  months  later. 
Dr.  Jones  first  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Crown  in 
1770,  when  his  strong  republican  sentiments  caused  him 
to  be  deposed  from  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  As 
sembly;  but  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  independence  knew 
no  abatement.  The  grave  of  the  old  patriot  is  enclosed 
by  an  iron  fence.  It  likewise  fronts  the  open  expanse 
looking  toward  AVormsloe.  The  inscription  on  the  well- 
preserved  horizontal  slab  reads  as  follows : 


Consecrated  to  the  memory  of  DOCTR.  NOBLE 
WIMBERLEY  JONES,  who  died  January  9th.,  1805. 
He  was  born  in  England,  came  over  with  Gen.  Oglethorpe 
in  the  year  1733,  at  the  first  settlement  of  this  State. 
He  served  as  cadet  ofiieer  in  Oglethorpe’s  Regiment 
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(Continued) 

during  the  wars  with  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  at  that 
period.  Acquired  his  professional  education  afterwards 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  father,  DR. 
NOBLE  JONES,  the  friend,  companion,  and  co-laborer 
of  Oglethorpe.  He  was  among  the  earliest  and  most 
strenuous  asserters  of  the  liberties  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try and  filled  not  only  the  Professional  but  the  most 
important  Civil  Departments  with  merit  to  himself  and 
the  highest  value  and  satisfaction  to  the  community. 
The  warm  friend,  the  patient,  judicious,  and  successful 
physician,  the  most  affectionate  husband,  and  a pure, 
and  humble  and  sincere  Christian.  In  the  midst  of 
usefulness,  and  vigorous  old  age,  he  died  as  he  lived, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach.  This  monument 
has  been  erected  by  the  filial  gratitude  of  his  surviving 
son,  as  a tribute  to  virtue. 


Adjoining  the  grave  of  Dr.  Xoble  Wymberley  Jones 
is  the  tomb  of  his  distinguished  son,  Dr.  George  Jones, 
tiie  only  member  of  a large  family  of  children  to  survive 
an  illustrious  father.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the 
struggle  for  independence  he  experienced  the  horrors 
of  war  on  board  an  English  prison  ship,  in  the  harbor 
of  Savannah.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  commanded  a com- 
pany of  reserves.  Though  not  a lawyer  by  profession, 
he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Eastern 
Circuit  of  Georgia,  a tribute  of  the  most  unusual  char- 
acter; and  from  the  bench  was  called  by  executive  ap- 
pointment to  till  an  unexpired  term  in  the  Senate  of  the 
t inted  States.  The  Jones  family,  of  Wormsloe,  was  a 
family  of  physicians.  Even  Noble  Jones  himself  brought 
with  him  to  Georgia  the  professional  prefix.  Dr.  Noble 
Vk . Jones  was  the  first  president  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Georgia;  and  Dr.  George  Jones  was  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors at  the  head  of  the  same  organization.  On  the 
latter’s  handsome  monument  of  granite,  enclosed  by  a 
heavy  iron  fence,  is  inscribed  the  following  brief  record: 

GEORGE  JONES,  OF  WORMSLOE.  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Georgia.  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
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In  an  underground  vault,  which  occupies  an  enclosed 
square  facing  Palmetto  Drive,  rest  the  remains  of  the  dis- 
tinguished antiquarian,  scholar  and  gentleman,  George 
W YMBERLEY  Jones  DeKexne.  He  rendered  the  State  a 
priceless  service  by  publishing*  early  Georgia  manu- 
scripts. The  famous  quartos  bearing  the  imprint  of 
Wormsloe  constitute  a library  of  history  within  them- 
selves. Inscribed  on  the  massive  block  of  marble  which 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  DeRenne  Square,  beside  the 
entrance  to  the  vault,  is  the  following  brief  epitaph: 


GEORGE  WYMBERLEY  JONES  BE  RENNE. 
Born  July  19,  1S27.  Died  Aug.  4,  1SS0. 


Just  beyond  the  DeBenne  lot,  facing  the  same  drive- 
way, in  a square  likewise  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  is 
the  tomb  of  Governor  Edward  Telfair,  marked  by  an 
immense  block  of  stone,  some  eight  feet  in  height.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  actors  in  the  drama  of 
independence,  and  represented  Georgia  twice  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  His  name  will  be  found  affixed  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  earliest  bond  of  Amer- 
ican Union.  He  was  the  chief  executive  of  Georgia  at 
the  time  of  Washington’s  celebrated  visit  to  the  State, 
in  1791.  Governor  Telfair  was  perhaps  the  wealthiest 
citizen  of  Savannah  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  his  last  will  and  testament  included  the  Tel- 
fair Academy,  the  Telfair  Hospital,  the  Georgia  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Mary  Telfair  Home  for  Aged  Women,  and  the  historic 
orphan  asylum  at  Bethesda.  One  of  the  counties  of 
Georgia  bears  the  name  of  this  thrifty  Scotch-Irishman. 
The  remains  of  Governor  Telfair,  together  with  those 
of  other  members  of  his  family,  were  transferred  to  this 
place  years  ago  from  the  old  Colonial  Cemetery  in  Savan- 
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uali.  The  inscription  on  the  monument,  which  stands  just 
above  the  family  vault,  reads  as  follows : 


In  memory  of  EDWARD  TELFAIR,  of  GEORGIA, 
who  died  Sept.  17,  1S07,  aged  64;  and  of  his  sons,  ED- 
WARD TELFAIR,  THOMAS  TELFAIR,  JOSIAH  G. 
TELFAIR,  ALEXANDER  TELFAIR. 


One  of  his  sons,  Thomas  Telfair,  served  Georgia  in 
the  United  States  Congress.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
tomb  contains  an  inscription  to  his  wife,  Sarah,  a daugh- 
ter of  Wm.  Gibbons,  the  noted  lawyer  and  patriot.  There 
is  no  inscription  on  the  tomb  to  his  daughters,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  erected  by  them.  William  B.  Hodg- 
son, for  whom  Hodgson  Hall  was  named — the  home  of 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society— is  memorialized  by  a 
handsome  monument,  which  stands  on  the  Telfair  lot. 
He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Governor  Telfair. 


Near  the  center  of  the  cemetery,  in  a large  square 
richly  adorned  with  handsome  memorials,  is  the  'old 
family  burial  plot  of  the  Tattnalls,  several  , of  whom 
rest  here.  .Tost aii  Tattnall,  the  stout  old  loyalist,  who 
refused  to  bear  arms  against  the  King,  is  buried  some- 
where in  England.  He  never  returned  to  Georgia,  after 
quitting  Bonaventure,  his  beloved  country  seat.  An  il- 
lustrious son,  however,  who  bore  the  same  name,  who, 
escaping  to  America,  joined  the  patriot  army  on  the  eve 
°f  the  recapture  of  Savannah,  who  afterwards  became 
a brigadier-general  in  the  State  militia  and  a Governor 
°f  the  Commonwealth;  to  whom  also  the  confiscated  es- 
tate of  his  father  was  restored  in  after  years,  and  whose 
,4st corned  privilege  it  was  as  chief  executive  to  sign  the 
hill  recalling  the  latter  hack  from  banishment,  here  sleeps 
in  ‘math  where  his  infancy  was  cradled.  He  passed  away 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  and  was  laid  to  rest  in 


■ . 


' 
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the  same  grave  with  his  beloved  wife,  who  preceded  him 
to  the  tomb  by  only  a few  months.  On  the  horizontal  slab 
which  covers  the  grave  is  inscribed  the  following  record: 


This  stone  is  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  AIRS.  H.  TAT TX ALL,  eonsort  of  GEN.  JOSIAH 
TATTNALL,  who  died  the  3rd.  December,  1802,  aged  33 
years.  She  was  truly  a pious  Christian,  affectionate 
wife,  fond  mother,  and  sincere  friend.  In  life  be- 
loved, in  death  regretted.  (Here  follow  the  names 
of  four  deceased  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
only  eight.) 

Also  of  JOSIAH  TATTNALL,  JR.,  ESQ.,  who  after 
having  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  of  the  State  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years,  in  the  year  of  1803, 
an  honest  man  rich  in  the  estimation  of  all  wTho  knew 
him. 


Tattnall  County,  in  this  State,  commemorates  the  his- 
toric name  of  Josiah  Tattnall. 


Underneath  a handsome  monument,  somewhat  dis- 
colored with  age,  there  rests  in  the  same  enclosure  the 
mortal  remains  of  Edward  Fenwick  Tattnall,  a gallant 
soldier  and  a former  member  of  Congress.  lie  was  a 
son  of  the  noted  Governor.  The  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment reads: 


EDWARD  FENWICK  TATTNALL,  who  died  in 
Savannah  on  the  21st.  day  of  Nov.,  1832,  aged  44  years. 
This  monument  was  erected  by  the  Savannah  Volun- 
teer Guards  which  corps  he,  for  a period  of  years, 
commanded,  as  a tribute  of  affection  for  his  great 
virtues  as  a man,  a soldier,  and  a patriot.  “Munera 
parva  quidem  sed  magnam  testamenta  amorein.  ” 


. 
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Marked  by  a handsome  marble  sarcophagus  in  an 
area  of  ground  next  to  the  tomb  of  General  Jostaii  Tatt- 
nall is  the  grave  of  his  illustrious  son  of  the  same  name 
— the  great  American  commodore.  Carved  on  top  of  the 
sarcophagus  there  are  three  wreaths,  connected  by  an 
officer's  sword,  bearing  three  dates:  1812-1847-1861. 
These  represent  three  great  wars  in  which  he  bore  a 
conspicuous  part : the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and 
the  War  between  the  States. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  tomb  is  inscribed  : 


COMMODORE  JOSIAH  TATTNALL, 

U. 

S.  and 

C.  S.  X.  Born  near  this  spot,  Nov.  9th., 

179 

5.  Died 

June  14th.,  1871. 

On  the  south  side : 


Erected  by  admiring  friends  to  the  memory  of  a 
grand  manhood  and  an  exalted  character.  Without  fear 
and  without  reproach. 

His  wife  sleeps  beside  him.  Other  members  of  the 
Tattnall  family  connection  who  rest  within  the  same  en- 
closure are:  John  Roger  Fenwick,  a brigadier-general 
in  the  United  States  Army,  born  January  13,  1773,  died 
March  19,  1842;  Charlotte,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Jackson 
and  daughter  of  Edward  Fenwick;  Jostah  Mullryne 
Tattnall,  of  England,  who  died  on  a visit  to  Bonaven- 
ture, in  1805;  and  John  R.  F.  Tattnall,  1828-1907,  an 
officer  in  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  Confederate  States, 
afterwards  a colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army,  whose 
grave  is  the  most  recent  one  on  the  lot. 


Swept  by  the  pendant  mosses,  the  beautiful  burial- 
ground  of  Bonaventure  holds  a silent  host  of  noted  Geor- 
gians, but  only  one  Baron  and  Baroness — Str  Patrick 
mid  Lady  Houstoun.  Both  died  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  with  England,  and  were  laid  to 
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rest  in  tlie  old  Colonial  Cemetery,  in  Savannah,  but 
years  ago  the  deceased  members  of  the  Houstoun  family 
were  exhumed  from  the  old  grave-yard  of  the  early  col- 
onists and  reinterred  in  this  green  lap  of  Arcadia,  where 
they  have  since  reposed.  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun  was  for 
some  time  President  of  the  King’s  Council.  He  was  also 
Registrar  of  Grants  and  Receiver  of  Quit  Claims  for  the 
Province  of  Georgia.  His  attachment  to  the  Crown  of 
England  never  wavered;  hut  two  of  his  sons,  John  and 
William,  became  illustrious  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary patriots.  In  the  center  of  the  Houstoun  lot 
in  Bonaventure,  facing  Live  Oak  Drive,  stands  a hand- 
some monument  of  granite,  surmounted  by  an  urn.  It 
contains  the  tine  old  marble  tablet  from  the  original  tomb, 
the  inscription  on  which  reads  as  follows : 


PATRICK  HOUSTOUN,  BARONET.  President  of 
His  Majesty’s  Council  of  Georgia.  Died  5th.  of  Feb., 
1762,  aged  64.  LADY  HOUSTOUN,  liis  widow.  Died 
6th.  Feb.,  1775,  aged  60. 


On  the  right  side  of  the  monument  is  chiseled  the 
name  of  the  son  to  whom  the  title  descended;  also  the 
name  of  his  wife.  The  inscription  reads:  Sir  George 

Houstoun,  Baronet.  1744-1705.  Lady  Anne  Houstoun. 
1740-1821.  Sir  George  remained  a staunch  loyalist 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  period.  His  home  at  White 
Bluff,  on  the  Vernon  River,  furnished  an  asylum  of 
safety  for  his  rebel  brothers,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  British. 


One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  cemetery 
is  a mammoth  vault  of  granite,  cubical  in  shape,  the 
only  lettering  on  which,  in  large  characters,  is  the  name 
of  one  of  Georgia’s  most  noted  families: 


. 
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CLINCH 

Entombed  within  this  splendid  mausoleum  rest  the 
ashes  of  Brigadier-General  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  a distin- 
guished soldier  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  won  his 
spurs  in  the  second  war  with  England.  He  afterwards 
achieved  renown  in  the  conflicts  with  the  Indians.  Relin- 
quishing military  life,  he  succeeded  John  Millen  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives.  His  home  for  many 
years  was  on  the  Georgia  coast,  near  St.  Mary’s,  where 
he  owned  an  extensive  plantation.  Clinch  County,  on  the 
Florida  border  line,  was  named  for  this  gallant  Georgian, 
and  one  of  his  grandsons,  Governor  Duncan  C.  Heyward, 
has  twice  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Executive  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 


At  the  extreme  rear  of  the  cemetery,  occupying  a site 
which  overlooks  the  beautiful  "Wilmington  River,  is  the 
grave  of  the  famous  soldier,  diplomat,  orator,  jurist  and 
poet — Brigadier-General  Henry  R.  Jackson.  The  mon- 
ument which  marks  the  spot  is  a handsome  column  of 
brown  marble  surmounted  by  an  urn ; and  the  inscription 
lettered  in  gold  upon  the  broad  pedestal  reads  as  follows : 


HENRY  ROOTES  JACKSON.  Born  June  24,  1820. 

Died  May  23,  1898. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  various  roles  which  he  filled 
in  the  public  service  are  recorded: 


Colonel  1st.  Georgia  Regiment  in  the  Mexican  War. 
Judge  of  Chatham  Superior  Court,  1849-1853.  United 
States  Minister  to  Austria,  1853-1858.  Brigadier-General 
in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861- 
1865.  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico,  1885-1887; 
and  for  twenty-four  years  President  of  the  Georgia  His- 
torical Society.  Statesman,  Diplomat,  Poet  and  Jurist. 
II is  life  work  faithfully  done,  he  rests  in  peace. 


. 


. 
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General  Jackson’s  second  wife,  Florence  Barclay 
King  Jackson,  was  recently  laid  beside  him  in  Bonaven- 
ture.  She  was  a daughter  of  the  noted  Thomas  Butler 
King,  of  St.  Simon’s  Island. 

It  was  from  the  pen  of  General  Jackson  that  the  cele- 
brated poem  entitled:  “The  Red  Old  Hills  of  Georgia,” 
leaped  into  life  during  the  late  forties  or  early  fifties. 
He  was  born  on  the  hills  of  Athens  ; and  though  he  loved 
the  tide-water  region,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  spent,  there  was  always  a tender  chord  in  his  soul, 
which  vibrated  to  the  call  of  the  uplands.  It  seems  a little 
strange  that  one  should  be  lying  in  this  spot,  whose 
world-renowned  song  concludes  with  this  stanza — almost 
a prayer: 

‘•The  red  old  hills  of  Georgia 
I never  can  forget; 

Amid  life ’s  joys  and  sorrows. 

My  heart  is  on  them  yet; 

And  when  my  course  is  ended — 

No  more  to  toil  or  rove, 

May  I be  held  in  their  dear  clasp 
Close,  close  to  them  I love ! } ’ 


Only  a few  feet  removed  from  the  Jackson  lot  is  the 
grave  of  another  illustrious  diplomat  and  soldier;  Brig- 
adier-General Alexander  R.  Lawton.  He  was  for  years 
a partner  of  General  Jackson  in  the  practice  of  law. 
His  first  introduction  to  fame  occurred  on  the  eve  of 
the  Civil  AVar,  when  in  command  of  an  independent  regi- 
ment of  Savannah  troops  he  seized  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  At  this  time  Georgia 
had  not  seceded  from  the  Union.  It  was,  technically, 
therefore,  an  act  of  treason  against  the  United  States 
Government;  but  from  the  Southern  point  of  view  it  was 
an  act  of  patriotism,  justified  by  the  logic  of  events.  He 
was  a graduate  of  West  Point;  and  during  the  Civil  War 
held  the  important  office  of  quartermaster-general,  after 
commanding  a brigade  in  the  field.  Under  Mr.  Cleve- 
land’s first  administration  be  became  United  States  Min- 
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ister  to  Austria,  an  appointment  held  prior  to  the  war 
by  his  old  law  partner.  There  were  some  little  compli- 
cations growing  out  of  the  part  played  by  General  Law- 
ton  in  the  seizure  of  Fort  Pulaski;  but  his  political  dis- 
abilities were  finally  removed.  He  was  a strong  minor- 
ity candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1880, 
against  former  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown,  and  several 
years  later  the  chosen  orator  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  State  Capitol,  in  Atlanta.  His  beloved 
wife  sleeps  beside  him  in  Bonaventure.  The  graves  are 
united  by  a handsome  arch  of  marble,  sculptured  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  by  the  famous  Romanelli. 

On  the  right  column  is  this  inscription: 


ALEXANDER  ROBERT  LAWTON.  Born  November 
5,  1818.  Died  July  2,  1S96. 


Oil  the  left  column: 


SARAH  ALEXANDER  LAWTON.  Born  Jan.  26, 
1826.  Died  Nov.,  1,  1897. 


On  guard,  at  the  entrance  to  the  portal,  stands  the 
figure  of  an  angel,  and  just  beneath  are  these  words : 


“ Heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life.  ” 


Two  other  distinguished  Confederate  brigadier-gen- 
erals, both  of  them  graduates  of  West  Point,  repose  be- 
neath handsome  monuments,  in  Bonaventure — Hugh  W. 
Mercer  and  Robert  H.  Anderson.  The  first  was  a son 
the  gallant  Revolutionary  soldier,  General  Hugh 
Mercer,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Princeton.  He  was- an 
"Tic-*r  under  Washington,  who  accompanied  the  latter  in 
U.s  famous  crossing  of  the  Delaware;  and  the  heroic 
‘Fath  of  this  sturdy  patriot  is  today  memorialized  by 
tlie  name  of  the  county  in  which  Xew  Jersey’s  capitol  is 
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located.  General  Anderson  was  for  years  Savannah’s 
chief  of  police.  In  the  same  area  of  ground  sleeps  his 
son,  Captain  Egbert  H.  Anderson,  Jr.,  who  died  at  Ma- 
nila, in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  1901. 


Bishop  John  "W.  Beckwith,  one  of  the  foremost  pul- 
pit orators  of  his  day,  rests  in.  Bona  venture.  His  grave 
marked  by  a handsome  stone.  Succeeding  the  lamented 
Bishop  Stephen  Elliott,  in  the  oversight  of  the  Episco- 
pal diocese  of  Georgia,  lie  brought  to  his  high  office  not 
only  a gift  of  eloquence,  seldom  if  ever  excelled,  but  a 
genius  for  organization  of  the  very  highest  order.  He 
assumed  the  episcopal  robes  in  1868,  and  wore  them  with 
honor  until  his  death,  in  1890. 


Marked  by  one  of  the  loftiest  granite  shafts  in  the 
cemetery  is  the  grave  of  Rufus  E.  Lester,  for  sixteen 
years  a representative  of  the  Savannah  district  in  Con- 
gress. His  tragic  death,  the  result  of  a fall  which  oc- 
curred in  Washington,  D.  C.,  while  searching  for  his 
little  grandchild,  in  the  attic  of  his  hotel,  plunged  the  en- 
tire State  of  Georgia  in  grief.  He  was  a brilliant  law- 
yer, a stainless  gentleman,  and  a faithful  public  servant. 
On  a handsome  tablet  of  bronze,  near  the  base  of  the 
monument,  is  inscribed  this  epitaph : 


RUFUS  EZEKIEL  LESTER.  Born  in  Burke  Co.,  Ga., 
Dee.  12,  1S37.  Died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  16,  1906. 
A gallant  Confederate  soldier.  State  Senator,  1870-1879. 
Three  rears  President  of  the  Senate.  Mayor  of  Savam 
nah,  1883-1889.  Member  of  Congress,  1890-1906.  True 
to  every  trust. 


' 


. 
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Included  among  the  other  Georgians  of  note  who  sleep 
in  Bonaventure  may  be  mentioned:  Brigadier-General 
W.  W.  Gordon,  a distinguished  veteran  of  both  the  Civil 
and  the  Spanish-American  wars,  a legislator  and  a man 
of  affairs;  John  H.  Estell,  a gallant  Confederate  sol- 
dier, for  thirty  years  president  of  the  Union  Society  and 
for  forty  years  proprietor  of  the  Savannah  Morning 
News ; Hugh  M.  Comer,  Sr.,  long  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia,  a noted  financier  and  a public  spirited 
citizen;  Dr.  Richard  I).  Arnold  and  Dr;  William  C. 
Daniell,  botli  eminent  physicians,  the  former  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  the  latter 
one  of  the  mayors  of  Savannah;  Judge  Walter  S.  Chis- 
holm, Dr.  John  Cumming,  Thomas  Arkwright,  a native 
of  Preston,  Eng. ; Rev.  Edward  Neufville,  I).  D.,  an  emi- 
nent Episcopal  divine;  William  Gaston,  P.  M.  Kollock, 
George  J.  Kollock,  Thomas  H.  Harden,  Brantley  A. 
Denmark,  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Nunn,  besides  a number  of 
others  whose  memories  are  still  tenderly  cherished  by 
a grateful  Commonwealth. 


Laurel  Grove,  Savannah 

Opened  in  1852,  Laurel  Grove  is  still  the  chief  burial- 
ground  of  the  City  of  Savannah.  It  lacks  the  charm  of 
natural  beauty  which  belongs  to  Bouaventure,  but  in  the 
green  expanse  of  native  woods  there  is  much  to  please  the 
eye,  while  a multitude  of  handsome  vaults  and  monu- 
ments give  it  a wealth  of  artistic  attractions.  The 
cemetery  is  situated  on  the  southwestern  outskirts  of  the 
city,  where  it  occupies  an  extensive  area  of  land.  It  is 
famed  as  the  last  resting  place  of  several  thousand  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  perished  in  the  operations  around 
Savannah.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Georgia’s 
honored  dead  also  sleep  here,  including  a number  for 
whom  counties  have  been  named.  Underneath  a hand- 
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some  block  of  granite,  some  four  feet  in  height,  com- 
pletely covering  the  grave,  sleeps  the  dust  of  the  gallant 
Bartow.  One  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  secession, 
he  became  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Civil  War.  As 
a member  of  the  first  Confederate  Congress  he  was  instru- 
mental in  selecting  gray  uniforms  for  the  Confederate 
soldier— a color  which  was  destined  to  become  immor- 
tally associated  with  heroic  valor.  He  also  participated 
in  the  dramatic  seizure  of  Fort  Pulaski.  His  company — 
the  Oglethorpe  Light  Infantry — left  Savannah  for  the 
front  on  May  21,  1861;  and  he  was  subsequently  made 
Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Georgia  Regiment lo  which  he  was 
attached.  There  arose  between  Governor  Brown  and 
Colonel  Bartow,  an  issue  concerning  the  propriety  of  the 
latter’s  taking  to  Virginia  the  guns  which  belonged  to 
Georgia  and  which  were  needed  for  the  State’s  defense; 
but  the  historic  reply  of  the  gallant  officer  was:  “I  go  to 
illustrate  Georgia.”  Two  months  later,  he  fell  on  the 
field  of  Manassas.  Death  overtook  him  while  making  a 
victorious  charge  at  the  head  of  a brigade.  In  honor  of 
the  brave  hero,  Georgia,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
changed  the  name  of  Cass  County  in  this  State  to  Bartow. 
Inscribed  on  his  monument,  in  Laurel  Grove,  is  the  fol- 
lowing record : 


FRANCIS  S.  BARTOW.  Colonel  8th.  Regiment, 
Georgia  Volunteers,  Confederate  States  Army.  Born 
Savannah,  Ga.,  September  6th.,  1818.  Fell  at  Manassas, 
July  21st,  1861. 


On  the  right  side : 

“I  go  to  illustrate  Georgia.” 


On  the  left  side: 


‘‘They  have  killed  me,  boys,  but  T never  gave  up.” 
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His  father,  Dr.  Theodosius  Bartow,  who  died  in  1857, 
at  the  age  of  83,  occupies  a grave  in  the  same  lot.  He  was 
a noted  physician  of  Savannah  in  ante-bellum  days  but 
a gentleman  of  Northern  birth. 

Only  a short  distance  removed  is  the  grave  of  an  illus- 
trious Georgian  in  whose  office  Colonel  Bartow  began  the 
study  of  law:  John  MacPhersox  Berrien.  The  latter’s 
prestige  as  an  orator,  in  the  days  when  Webster  and 
Calhoun  and  Clay  were  still  upon  the  stage,  caused  him 
to  be  styled  “the  American  Cicero.”  He  became 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Jackson;  and  twice  represented  Georgia  in  the 
American  Senate.  The  monument  over -the  grave  of  Mr. 
Berrien  is  an  octagonal  shaft  of  beautifully  sculptured 
white  marble,  resting  upon  an  ivy-covered  mound  of 
rock.  It  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  memorials'  in  Laurel 
Grove.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 


The  grave  of  JOHN  MAcPHERSON  BERRIEN, 
eldest  son  of  Ala j or  John  Berrien,  and  of  Margaret 
MaePherson.  Born  at  Rockingham,  near  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  23,  1781.  Died  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  1, 
1856. 


On  the  right  side  of  the  column  we  read : 

This  monument  i3  placed  over  his  ashes  by  his'  be- 
reaved and  loving  children  in  memory  of  a life  laborious 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  adorned  with  every  Chris- 
tian grace,  illustrious  in  the  public  service,  but  more 
glorious  in  the  milder  light  of  those  gentle  virtues  which 
inade  his  home  beautiful  and  holy  and  beamed  upon  all 
it  ineircled  a love  over  which  the  grave  can  achieve  no 
victory. 

On  the  other  sides  of  the  monument  there  are  Biblical 
quotations. 

Judge  Berrien’s  mother  was  Margaret  MaePherson. 
The  Senator  was  named  for  her  brother  John  who  fell  at 
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Quebec,  where  be  was  an  aide-de-camp  on  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery’s staff.  Mrs.  Berrien  was  never  vigorous  in 
health.  She  died  early  in  life  at  Bais  den’s  Bluff,  then  a 
summer  resort,  in  McIntosh  County,  where  she  was  buried 
on  the  old  Bailey  plantation,  afterwards  the  property  of 
Dr.  Troup.  Her  grave  is  near  the  old  Oglethorpe  road, 
some  12  miles  from  Darien. 

The  Senator’s  father  is  buried  in  Colonial  Park.  There, 
too,  in  the  old  cemetery,  repose  the  ashes  of  his  wife,  with 
two  of  her  children.  The  reason  Judge  Berrien  himself 
is  not  there  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  old  cemetery  was  closed  for  burial  purposes.  Berrien 
County  bears  the  name  of  this  great  orator  and  states- 
man. Judge  Berrien’s  only  rival  for  the  palm  of  oratory 
during  his  day  in  Georgia  was  the  gifted  John  Forsyth, 
who  lived  for  a time  in  Savannah  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Augusta.  The  latter  died  while  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Van  Buren,  and  was  buried  in 
. the  Congressional  cemetery,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Within  sight  of  the  Berrien  monument  is  the  tomb  of 
William  Washington  Gordon,  one  of  the  great  pioneer 
railway  builders  of  Georgia,  in  honor  of  whom  Gordon 
County  in  this  State  was  named.  There  also  stands  on 
Bull  Street,  in  the  City  of  Savannah,  a superb  memorial 
shaft  erected  to  him  by  the  Central  Bailwav  of  Georgia, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  The  modest  inscrip- 
1 tion  on  the  unpretentious  stone  which  marks  his  grave  in 
Laurel  Grove  reads  as  follows : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  WILLIAM  WASHINGTON 
GORDON,  son  of  Ambrose  and  Elizabeth  Gordon,  who 
was  born  near  Augusta,  June  4,  1796,  and  died  at  Sa- 
vannah on  March  20,  1842.  He  lived  among  his  fellow- 
men  distinguished  for  lofty  independence  of  character, 
for  honesty  and  firmness  of  purpose,  and  for  patriotic 
'public  services.  He  died  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  i 
Christian  in  humble  hope  of  a glorious  immortality 
through  the  merits  of  his  Saviour. 
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Judge  .Robert  M.  Charlton,  a distinguished  citizen  of 
Savannah  who  was  several  times  mayor  of  his  native 
town,  a jurist  of  note,  a poet  of  rare  gifts,  and  a states- 
man who  served  Georgia  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
occupies  a grave  in  Laurel  Grove ; and  on  the  handsome 
marble  stone  is  inscribed  the  following  tribute  from  his 
beloved  wife : 

My  husband,  ROBERT  M.  CHARLTON.  Born  Jan- 
uary, 19th,  1807.  Died  January  ISth.,  1854. 

“ Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  our  happier  days; 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise.*’ 

Charlton  County,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner 
of  this  State,  was  named  in  honor  of  Judge  Charlton. 
TIis  noted  father,  Thomas  IJ.  P.  Charlton,  who  wrote 
4 ‘The  Life  of  Major-General  James  Jackson,”  and  who 
was  also  both  a former  mayor  of  Savannah  and  a famous 
jurist,  is  buried  in  the  same  area  of  ground.  The  latter 
rested  for  many  years  in  the  old  Colonial  burial-ground  of 
Savannah;  but  in  the  early  fifties,  when  the  historic  old 
grave-yard  was  closed  by  the  local  authorities,  his 
remains,  together  with  those  of  other  members  of  the 
Charlton  family,  were  removed  to  Laurel  Grove  where 
they  have  since  reposed. 


In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Bartow  lot  sleeps 
another  distinguished  hero  of  the  War  between  the  States 
— Major-General  Lafayette  McLaws.  On  the  handsome 
block  of  granite  which  covers  the  old  soldier  rs  last 
bivouac  is  chiselled  a sword.  The  monument  erected  by 
the  Confederate  survivers  and  citizens  of  Savannah  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

LAFAYETTE  McLAWS,  Major-General  Confederate 
States  Army.  Born,  Augusta,  Ga.,  January  15,  1821. 

Died,  Savannah,  Ga.,  July  24,  1S97. 
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On  the  left  side  of  the  monument  is  inscribed  this 
tribute  from  his  comrades: 


“He  knew  where  to  lead  us  and  he  always  brought  us 
out.  ” 


On  the  right  side  is  the  following  sentiment  quoted 
from  the  old  soldier  himself: 


‘ ‘ I fought  not  for  what  I thought  to  be  right  but  for 
principles  that  were  right.  7 7 


General  McLaws  was  a superb  strategist — though  he 
never  held  an  independent  command.  He  re-enforced 
Jackson’s  corps  at  Harper’s  Ferry  in  time  to  aid  in  the 
capture  of  12,000  prisoners  of  war;  while  at  Gettysburg 
his  single  division  put  to  rout  the  Federal  corps  under 
General  Sickles,  in  the  second  day’s  fight.  Longstreet 
filed  complaint  against  him  for  desisting  from  an  attack 
which  the  former  ordered  upon  Fort  Sanders,  but  his 
conduct  was  justified  by  the  court  martial.  In  1864  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  District  of  Georgia.  On 
the  issues  of  Reconstruction,  after  the  war,  he  gave  his 
support  to  the  dominant  party  in  politics  and  was 
appointed  collector  of  customs  at  Savannah,  after  which 
he  held  for  a time  the  office  of  postmaster. 


Major-General  Jeremy  Francis  Gilmer,  of  North 
Carolina,  a distinguished  Confederate  officer  who  com- 
manded a division  during  the  Civil  War  and  who  located 
in  Savannah  some  time  after  the  close  of  hostilities, 
occupies  a grave  in  Laurel  Grove,  marked  by  a handsome 
block  of  stone.  He  was  a graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
served  in  the  old  army  on  the  western  frontier.  .At  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec.  1,  1883,  he  was 
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engaged  in  railway  enterprises  in  Georgia,  with  head- 
quarters in  Savannah. 


Close  by  sleep  two  famous  brothers,  Joseph  Clay 
Habersham  and  William  Xeyle  Habersham, > who  fell 
within  a few  feet  of  each  other  while  defending  Atlanta 
in  the  celebrated  battle  of  July  22,  1864.  The  former  was 
a lieutenant,  aged  23.  The  latter  was  a private,  aged  20. 
Between  the  graves  in  which  they  lie  there  stands  a beau- 
tiful shaft  of  white  marble,  on  the  face  of  which  this  in- 
scription is  chiselled: 

“In  their  death  they  were  not  divide*!.  ’ ’ 


Underneath  a handsome  shaft  of  granite,  to  the  left 
of  the  main  driveway,  repose  the  mortal  ashes  of  the 
great  editor  and  humorist,  William  T.  Thompson.  He 
founded  the  Savannah  Morning  News , a paper  of  which  he 
continued  to  be  the  editor  for  more  than  three  decades ; 
but  he  is  best  known  to  fame  as  the  author  of  the 
renowned  4 ‘Major  Jones’s  Courtship,”  a classic  of  ante- 
bellum wit  and  humor.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
Colonel  Thompson  reads  as  follows: 


To  the  memory  of  WILLIAM  TAPPAN  THOMPSON, 
Author  and  Journalist.  Born  August  31,  1812.  Died 
March  24,  1882.  Dedicated  by  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  to  its  Founder  and  during  thirty-two  years  its 
faithful  and  able  Editor;  and  by  the  Georgia  Press 
Association  to  a distinguished  and  lamented  member. 


Marked  by  a neat  shaft  of  marble  is  the  grave  of 
Joseph  W.  Jackson,  a former  member  of  Congress  and 
a lawyer  of  note.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  cele- 
brated oid  chief  executive  who  called  down  lire  from 
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heaven  to  extinguish  the  iniquitous  records  of  the  Yazoo 
fraud.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  is  as  follows : 


JOSEPH  W.  JACKSON,  youngest  son  o f Gov.  James 
Jackson,  was  born  on  6th.  of  Dec.,  1796,  at  Cedar  Hill 
near  Savannah,  and  departed  this  life  on  29th.  of 
Sept.,  1S54,  a victim  of  the  yellow  fever. 


General  Henry  R.  Jackson,  the  noted  soldier,  diplo- 
mat, statesman,  and  poet,  who  wrote  “The  Red  Old  Hills 
of  Georgia,”  a nephew  of  the  old  Governor,  sleeps  in 
Bonaventure,  but  his  first  wife  Cornelia  Augusta  Daven- 
port lies  entombed  in  the  Jackson  lot  in  Laurel  Grove. 
This  lot  adjoins  the  one  on  which  Joseph  W.  Jackson  is 
buried.  Here,  too,  rests  Cornelia  Jackson  Barrow,  the 
second  wife  of  United  States  Senator  Pope  Barrow. 
His  daughter  Florence  Barclay  Barrow7  also  sleeps  here, 
but  the  Senator  himself  is  interred  in  the  burial-ground 
of  his  ancestors,  near  the  town  of  Lexington. 


LongstreeUs  chief  of  staff,  Brigadier-General  G. 
Moxley  Sorrel,  occupies  one  of  the  handsomest  vaults  in 
Laurel  Grove.  On  the  outer  wall  of  the  crypt  which  con- 
tains his  mortal  ashes  may  be  read  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

GEN.  G.  MOXLEY  SORREL,  U.  S.  Army  of  America. 

Chief  of  Staff,  Longstreet  Corps,  Army  of  N.  V.  Later 
Brigade  Commander  in  same.  Feb.  23,  1838.  Aug  10, 

1901.  “Et  Virtute  et  Valore.M 


Another  gallant  Confederate  officer  wdio  sleeps  in 
Laurel  Grove  is  Brigadier-General  George  P.  Harrison, 
Sr.,  whose  son,  George  P.  Harrison,  Jr.,  held  the  same 
rank. 


. 
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Under  a handsome  monument,  near  the  Confederate 
reserve,  rest  the  mortal  ashes  of  Julian  Hart  ridge,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  day  in  public  life.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  after 
a brief  experience  in  the  field  with  the  Chatham  Artillery ; 
and  subsequent  to  the  war  was  twice  elected  to  a seat  in 
the  National  House  of  Representatives.  While  serving 
his  second  term  in  the  latter  high  forum  an  illness,  from 
which  no  one  anticipated,  serious  results,  took  an  unex- 
pected turn  for  the  worse,  ending  in  his  death.  As  an 
advocate  before  a jury  he  possessed  few  equals.  Though 
he  held  public  office,  his  ambitions  were  not  along 
political  lines;  and  lie  even  declined  at  one  time  a seat  on 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Georgia.  Inscribed  on  his  tomb 
is  the  following  epitaph: 


JULIAN  HARTRIDGE,  member  of  the  44th.  and 
45th.  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Born  Sept.  9th., 
T829.  Died,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8,  1879.  Even 
when  life  promised  most  how  many  hopes  have  perished. 


Bishop  Stephen  Elliott,  the  first  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Georgia,  and  the  great  leader  and 
organizer  of  the  church  in  this  State,  where  he  labored 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  is  included  among  the 
illustrious  dead  of  Laurel  Grove.  He  was  a native  of 
South  Carolina  and  a son  of  the  distinguished  naturalist 
who  bore  the  same  name.  Bishop  Elliott  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.  He  possessed  a genius  for  organization  equalled 
by  few  and  surpassed  by  none.  His  labors  were  Hercu- 
lean; and  it  was  probably  due  to  burdens  which  overtaxed 
his  strength  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His 
gifted  son,  Robert  W.  B.  Elliott,  became  the  first  Bishop 
of  Southwestern  Texas.  His  daughter,  Sarah  Barnwell 
Elliott,  is  a brilliant  writer.  In  almost  every  generation 
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this  noted  family  has  given  birth  to  distinguished  men. 
Bishop  Elliott  left  a number  of  volumes  to  attest  his 
varied  intellectual  activities ; but  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Georgia  is  his  noblest  monument.  The  Bishop’s  grave  is 
somewhat  uniquely  marked.  Upon  a brick  foundation 
rests  a heavy  slab  of  gray  granite,  which  in  turn  supports 
a superstructure  of  red  granite,  rectangular  in  shape  to  a 
height  of  nine  inches,  when  it  assumes  something  of  a 
Gothic  curve,  culminating  at  the  roof  in  a Gothic  cross, 
of  slender  proportions,  which  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  tomb.  At  the  head,  is  chiseled  the  Bishop’s  mitre. 
On  the  sides  there  are  other  emblems  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  inscription  is  in  Latin,  lettered  in  old 
English  characters.  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to  read. 
Here  is  the  inscription: 


STEPHAXUS  ELLIOTT.  d.  g.  epis.  Georgianus 
primus.  Ob.  in  pace  Jehu  S.  Thomas  festo  MDCCCLXVI. 
Aet.  LXI. 


Colonel  Charles  A.  Lamar,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
famous  slave-ship  “’Wanderer”  and  a gallant  Confeder- 
ate soldier,  who  fell  near  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  one  of  the  last 
battles  of  the  war,  sleeps  under  a handsome  monument  of 
marble,  designed  in  imitation  of  a broken  column,  draped 
at  the  top.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  reads : 


CHARLES  A.  L.  LAMAR.  Born  in  Savannah,  April 
1,  1824.  Killed  during  the  fight  at  Columbus,  April  16, 
1865. 


At  his  side  reposes  his  beloved  wife,  Caroline  Agnes, 
who  survived  him  until  1902.  In  the  same  lot,  which  is 
shaped  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  sleeps  his  gifted  son- 
in-law,  one  of  the  most  magnetic  orators  known  to  the 
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public  life  of  Georgia  since  the  war;  at  one  time  also  a 
strong  minority  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  inscription  on  the  neat  granite  headstone 
reads  as  follows: 


FLEMING  GRANT  LAND  du  BIGNON.  July  25, 
1853.  Nov.  19,  1909. 


In  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  Lamar  lot  sleeps 
John  Millen,  a distinguished  member  of  the  Savannah 
bar,  for  whom  the  town  of  Millen  in  this  State  was  named. 
He  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  LTiited  States  Congress, 
but  death  overtook  him  before  lie  could  assume  the  honors 
for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted  by  reason  of  his  great 
talents.  The  grave  is  marked  by  a most  substantial  shaft 
of  marble,  on  which  the  following  inscription  is  chiseled: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  JOHN  MILLEN,  son  of 
George  and  Margaret  Millen.  Representative-Elect  from 
Georgia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  who  died 
in  Savannah,  October  15,  1843,  in  the  39th.  year  of  his 
age. 


On  the  left  side  of  the  tomb  appears  this  epitaph : 


Possessing  a mind  of  no  ordinary  character  and  a heart 
warm  and  enthusiastic,  COL.  MILLEN  filled  the  stations 
of  son,  brother,  and  friend  surpassed  by  none,  thereby 
ensuring  to  his  mental  worth  and  noble  qualifications  a 
remembrance  that  will  ever  live  and  be  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  mourn  his  loss'.  “Oh  tyrant,  who 
shall  snap  thy  bow  or  stay  thy  arrow  when  they  have 
been  leveled  at  the  heart  of  thy  victim?’ ’ 


Over  the  Gettysburg  dead,  in  the  Confederate  area, 
Hands  a monument  which  attracts  much  attention  from 
visitors.  It  is  a beautifully  carved  statue  of  Silence 
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mounted  upon  a handsome  pedestal  of  marble.  The 
inscription  upon  the  west  side  reads : 


“To  the  Confederate  Dead.  Here  rest  till  Roll  Call 
the  Men  of  Gettysburg.  1 ’ 


On  the  other  sides  of  the  pedestal  appropriate  verses 
are  inscribed.  The  luxuriant  ivy  which  clusters  at  the 
base  was  brought  from  Gettysburg  with  the  dead  who 
sleep  around  the  monument. 


To  mention  by  name  only  some  of  the  many  other  dis- 
tinguished Georgians  who  sleep  in  Laurel  Grove,  the  list 
includes:  Judge  James  M.  Wayne,  for  thirty  years  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  for  three  successive  terms  a member  of  Con- 
gress; Judge  Edward  J.  Harden,  a noted  jurist,  who 
wrote  the  “Life  of  George  M.  Troup George  W.  Owens, 
a former  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Major  Wm.  P.  Bowen,  to  whose  initiative  was  due 
in  large  measure  the  monument  in  Savannah  to  Count 
Pulaski;  Judge  Wm.  B.  Fleming  and  Judge  John  C. 
Nicholes,  both  noted  jurists  and  former  members  of  Con- 
gress; William  Law,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers 
of  the  late  ante-bellum  period;  Jeremiah  L.  Cuyler  and 
Richard  R.  Cuyler,  both  noted  railway  pioneers  and 
eminent  members  of  the  bar;  Thomas  Purse,  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia;  Judge  Alex- 
ander Pratt  Adams,  a brilliant  young  jurist,  whose  early 
death  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  while  in  the  prime  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  was  a bereavement  to  the  State; 
George  W.  Stiles,  Israel  Iv.  Tefft,  Dr.  James  P.  Scre- 
ven; Dr.  Joachim  R.  Saussy,  a distinguished  victim  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  the  epidemic  of  Wo 4 ; Dr.  Edward  IT. 
Myers,  a noted  Methodist  divine,  who  perished  in  the 
same  fatal  scourge;  John  J.  Kelly,  George  B.  Gumming, 
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Major  John  Foley,  Dr.  William  R.  Waring,  Dr.  James 
J.  Waring,  Dr.  Cosmo  P.  Richardson,  Charles  N.  West, 
William  H.  Bulloch,  William  B.  Bulloch,  Dr.  William 
G.  Bulloch,  George  W.  Stiles,  Rev.  Henry  Kollock,  D. 
D.,  John  Y.  Noel,  George  Anderson,  Edward  G.  Ander- 
son, John  Boston,  Dr.  John  Clay  Habersham,  and  a liost 
of  others  whose  names  are  still  fragrant  around  the 
hearthstones  of  Savannah  and  in  the  hearts  of  Georgians. 


Catholic  Cemetery,  Savannah 

Situated  on  the  road  to  Thunderbolt,  two  miles  from 
the  city,  this  handsome  necropolis  was  established  in 
1853  by  the  Savannah  Catholics.  Here  lies  entombed  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Savannah — the  Right  Rev- 
erend F.  X.  Gartland,  whose  memory  is  today  revered  by 
thousands,  irrespective  of  creed.  He  died  a victim  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  the  great  plague  of  1854.  Bishop 
Barron,  who  held  a foreign  jurisdiction,  is  likewise  buried 
here.  He,  too,  perished  in  the  fearful  scourge  of  the  same 
year.  Bishop  Barry,  who,  broken  in  health  by  his  ard- 
uous labors,  went  abroad  to  recoup  his  strength,  but  died 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  he  was  the  special  guest  of 
the  Archbishop,  is  also  buried  here.  He  was  first  laid  to 
rest  in  Pere-la-Chaise ; but,  at  the  request  of  his  parish- 
ioners, he  was  brought  back  to  Savannah  for  final  inter- 
ment by  the  side  of  his  revered  predecessor.  Here  also 
sleeps  the  beloved  Bishop  Becker.  . 


Old  Jewish  Burial  Ground,  Savannah 

On  Guerard  Street,  near  the  Union  Station,  is  the  old 
Jewish  burial-ground  of  Savannah.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  noted  Mordeeai  Sheftall,  one  of  the  e arliest 
pioneer  residents  of  the  town,  who  donated  this  tract  of 
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land  to  his  people  for  burial  purposes.  Here  also  rests 
Sheftall  Sheftall.  Father  and  son— they  were  both  pa- 
triots of  the  Revolution,  and  both  men  of  the  most  ex- 
alted character. 


St.  Paul's,  Augusta 

The  church-yard  of  old  St.  Paul’s,  in  Augusta,  is 
thickly  sown  with  historic  dust.  It  is  not  alone  the  burial- 
place,  but  the  cradle,  of  the  ancient  town,  reaching*  back 
to  the  earliest  pioneer  days.  The  site  of  the  primitive 
little  fort  which  was  here  built  by  order  of  Oglethorpe,  in 
17.36,  is  today  marked  by  a handsome  Celtic  cross,  in  the 
extreme  rear  of  the  church-yard,  overlooking  the  Savan- 
nah River.  On  the  beautiful  grass-covered  lawn,  under- 
neath the  shade  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  more  than 
two  centuries  old,  may  be  seen  a number  of  rare  monu- 
ments; but  the  ancient  edifice  itself  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  precious  of  Augusta’s  sacred  heir-looms  and 
memorials. 

It  marks  the  spot  where  Christianity  was  first  planted 
in  the  wilderness  of  upper  Georgia ; and  the  name  of 
the  pioneer  evangel,  therefore,  is  an  appropriate  one  for 
it  to  bear.  The  ashes  of  the  great  soldier-bishop,  Lieu- 
tenant-General Leonidas  Polk,  repose  underneath  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church.  His  wife  sleeps  beside  him. 
Here,  too,  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  two  of  the  beloved 
rectors  of  St.  Paul’s — Dr.  Edward  E.  Ford  and  Dr. 
William  II.  Clarke.  Mr.  Richard  Tubman,  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  Augusta’s  public-spirited;  citizens,  likewise 
occupies  a crypt  underneath  the  house  of  worship.  There 
are  also  costly  memorials  within  the  edifice  to  United 
States  Senator  John  P.  King,  for  forty  years  president 
of  the  Georgia  Railroad ; to  Captain  John  Carter,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Continental  Army,  who  was  the  first  senior 
warden  of  the  parish  after  the  Revolution,  and  to  other 
distinguished  residents  of  the  town. 
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'When  the  burial-ground  was  made  a battle-field,  in 
1781,  the  oldest  monuments  were  destroyed;  but  there 
are  quite  a number  of  memorials  in  the  church-yard  which 
have  reached  the  century  mark.  On  the  left  of  the  his- 
toric edifice  there  is  only  one  grave  of  special  note,  but 
around  it  clusters  a wealth  of  fragrant  associations. 
Here  sleeps  the  famous  inventor  who,  twelve  months 
before  the  keel  of  Fulton’s  boat  began  to  plow  the  Hud- 
son, was  successfully  applying  steam  to  navigation  on 
the  waters  of  the  same  stream  which  his  grave  today 
overlooks.  He  died  the  victim  of  adverse  fortunes;  and 
in  the  simple  epitaph  inscribed  on  the  time-worn  slab 
above  him  there  is  a world  of  pathos.  It  reads : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  WILLIAM  LONGSTREET 
who  departed  this  life,  September  1,  1814,  aged  54  years, 

10  months,  and  26  days.  ‘‘All  the  days  of  the  afflicted 
are  evil;  but  he  that  is  of  a merry  heart  hath  a con- 
tinual feast. ,J 

William  Longs treet  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Judge  Augustus  B.  Longstreet,  who  wrote  “Georgia 
Scenes.”  He  was  also  the  grandfather  of  the  no  less 
distinguished  General  James  Longstreet — Lee’s  old  War- 
Horse. 


Perhaps  the  tomb  which  attracts  the  chief  interest  on 
the  part  of  visitors  to  St.  Paul’s  is  the  tomb  of  old  Gov- 
ernor George  Mathews,  in  the  area  of  ground  to  the 
right  of  the  church.  An  officer  of  note  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  is  credited  with  having  saved  the  American 
army  from  rout  at  \\ie  battle  of  Brandywine.  He  was 
notoriously  a bad  speller.  At  one  time  lie  wanted  to 
thrash  John  Adams.  While  Governor  of  Georgia  he 
committed  the  fatal  blunder  of  approving  the  Yazoo  Act. 
His  grave  is  covered  by  an  old-fashioned  box  of  marble, 
on  which  the  following  inscription  is  recorded: 


lu  memory  of  GENERAL  GEORGE  MATHEWS, 
who  died  30  of  August,  1812.  in  the  73rd.  year  of  his  age. 


’ 
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Next  to  Governor  Matliews,  in  a similar  tomb,  sleeps 
Robert  Forsyth,  the  father  of  Georgia’s  illustrious 
statesman,  Hon.  John  Forsyth.  He  was  killed  by  the 
notorious  Beverly  Allen,  whom  he  was  seeking  to  arrest, 
while  United  States  marshal  for  the  District  -of  Georgia. 
The  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  ROBERT  FORSYTH,  Fed- 
eral Marshal  of  Georgia,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  fell  a victim  to  his  respect  for  th£ 
laws  of  his  country  and  his  resolution  in  support  of 
them,  on  the  11th.  of  January  1794,  in  the  40th.  year 
of  his  age.  His  virtues  as  an  officer  of  rank  and  un- 
usual confidence  in  the  war  which  gave  independence  to 
the  United  States  and  in  all  the  tender  and  endearing 
relations  of  social  life  have  left  impressions  on  his 
country  and  friends  more  durably  engraved  thaa  this 
monument. 


Underneath  a horizontal  slab  of  marble,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  church-yard,  lie  the  ashes  of  the  gallant 
naval  officer  who  commanded  the  very  first  vessel  com- 
missioned during  the  American  Revolution.  On  account 
of  the  recognized  priority  of  his  claims  in  this  respect, 
he  has  sometimes  been  styled  by  pre-eminence,  the  “ Ad- 
miral of  the  American  Navy.”  The  inscription  on  the 
slab  is  as  follows : 


This  stone  is  placed  by  fraternal  affection  to  the 
memory  of  COMMODORE  OLIVER  BOWEN,  a native 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  where  he  sprang  from  an 
honorable  stock.  He  departed  this  life,  Juiy  the  lith. 
A.  D.  1800,  in  the  59th.  year  of  his  age.  A patriot  of 
1775,  he  was  among  the  first  in  thus  State  who  stepped 
forth  in  Vindication  of  our  Rights.  His  life  equally  with 
his  property  was  often  risked  in  the  Cause.  His  widow, 
his  relations,  and  his  rm  ay  friends  will  ever  regret  the 
departure  of  the  Benevolent  and  Honest  Man. 


" 
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This  Stone 

is  placed  by  Fraternal  affedlion, 
to  the  Memory  of 

I Commodore  OLIVER  BOWEN 

-a  Native  of  the  State  of  Khode  Ifland 
■'■'“re  he  fprangfrom  an  honourable  Stock 
He  departed  this  Life 
July  the  n,h A.D  1800 
in  the  59'*  Year  of  his  Age, 


Aide 


A Patriot  of  1775-. 
he  was  among*  the  firft  m this  State 
who  fteped  forth 
in  Vindication  of  our  Rights 
His  life  equally  with  his  property 
were  often  rifqued  in  theCaufe. 

His  Widow  his  Relations  and  his  many  Friends 
will  ever  regret  the  departure 
of  the  Benevolent 
and  Honeft 
Man 
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HORIZONTAL  SLAB  OVER  THE  TOMB  OF  COMMODORE 
OLIVER  BOWEN,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 
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Commodore  Bowen,  at  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
was  a resident  of  Savannali.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent 
on  the  ocean  front;  and  how  he  came  to  be  buried  in 
Augusta  is  unknown.  Dr.  Chauncey  C.  Williams,  a 
former  rector  of  the  parish,  in  speaking  of  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  independence,  makes  this  statement : ' 

“When  Washington  was  at  Cambridge  and  powerless 
to  dislodge  Lord  Howe  from  Boston,  because  he  had  no 
ammunition,  Commodore  Bowen,  by  a clever  and  daring 
attack,  captured  a shipload  of  gunpowder  off  Savannah. 
One-half  of  this  was  sent  to  General  Washington,  and 
enabled  him  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Boston.  It  may 
almost  be  said,  therefore,  that  this  man,  buried  in  St. 
Paul’s  church-yard,  made  the  success  of  the  Revolution 
possible.  ”* 


Bordering  upon  the  main  walk,  just  within  the  gate, 
is  the  last  resting  place  of  Colonel  Ambrose  Gordon,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  an  officer  in  the  State  troops. 
He  was  the  father  of  William  Washington  Gordon,  the 
first  president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  for  whom  Gor- 
don County,  in  this  State,  was  named.  The  monument 
over  him  is  cubical  in  shape,  built  somewhat  in  the  fash- 
ion of  an  urn.  The  inscription  reads  as  follows : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  COLONEL  AMBROSE 
GORDON,  who,  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  dis- 
charged his  duty  with  fidelity  and  diligence.  He  was 
born  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  28th.  of  June 
1751  and  departed  this  life  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  on 
the  28th.  of  Jan.,  1S04,  aged  53  years. 


William  Thompson,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  sleeps 
in  a grave  near  Governor  Mathews.  His  tomb  bears  the 

•The  Story  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Augusta,  Ga.,  A.  D.  1750-1796,  p.  7r 
a pamphlet. 
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insignia  .of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  Inscribed  on 
the  surface  of  the  marble  box  is  the  following  record : 


Here  lies  the  body  of  WILLIAM  THOMPSON, 
Esq.,  who  was  an  Officer  in  the  9fh.  Pennsylvania 
Regt.  of  the  late  American  Army  from  its  formation  in 
1776  to  its  dissolution  and  amongst  his  American 
Brethren  made  an  Offering  of  his  Blood  on  the  Altar 
of  Liberty.  He  departed  this  life  on  19th.  day  of  M'areh, 
1794,  Aged  45  Years.  And  as  a testimony  of  her  re- 
gret and  in  remembrance  of  him,  his  disconsolate  Widow 
hath  caused  this  Stone  to  be  placed  as  a covering  to  his 
bed  of  rest. 


Xear  the  east  wall  of  the  church  is  buried  Seaborn 
Jones,  an  uncle  of  the  Congressman  who  bore  the  same 
name.  He  was  the  first  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
1789.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a massive  square  column, 
inscribed  as  follows  : 


SEABORN  JONES.  Born  at  Halifax,  N.  C.,  June 
15,  1759.  Died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  July  24.  1815.  Aet  at 
56.  Eminent  as  a jurist,  a Christian  without  guile,  a 
man  without  reproach. 


George  Steptoe  Washington,  a nephew  of  General 
Washington,  died  in  Augusta  on  January  10,  1809,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  PauFs  churcli-yard,  but  there  is  no 
stone  to  mark  the  spot.  On  the  east  side  of  the  church  is 
the  grave  of  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  Augusta, 
the  Reverend  Washington  McKnight.  It  is  a fact  of 
some  interest  that  St.  PauFs,  though  an  Episcopal 
Church,  was  leased  by  the  town  authorities,  in  1804,  to 
the  Presbyterians.  This  grew  out  of  complications,  which 
are  elsewhere  discussed.  The  property  was  in  part  re- 
stored to  the  Episcopalians  in  1818. 
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Summerville,  Augusta 

Some  of  Georgia’s  most  distinguished  dead — includ- 
ing Governors,  United  States  Senators,  Congressmen, 
judges,  editors,  historians,  and  men  of  eminence  in  every 
sphere  of  usefulness— lie  buried  on  the  Sand  Hills,  near 
Augusta.  The  land  for  the  cemetery  was  deeded  to  the 
village  of  Summerville  by  Thomas  Gumming,  Esq.,  and 
an  Act  to  incorporate  the  trustees  of  this  burial-ground 
was  approved  by  Governor  Troup,  on  November  21,  1823. 
Mr.  Gumming  was  the  first  intendant  of  the  town  of  Au- 
gusta, and  the  first  president  of  Georgia’s  oldest  bank. 
His  grave,  near  the  center  of  the  burial- ground,  is  marked 
by  a substantial  monument,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
was  born  on  May  30,  1765,  and  died  on  March  6,  1834, 

Several  members  of  his  family  sleep  near  him.  One 
of  these,  a son.  William  Gumming,  was  a gallant  soldier 
of  the  War  of  1812,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
United  States  army.  He  afterwards  declined  a briga- 
dier general’s  commission  from  President  Jackson,  and  a 
major-general’s  commission  from  President  Polk.  In 
1822  he  was  drawn  into  a duel  with  the  famous  George 
McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  an  affair  in  which  the  latter 
was  severely  wounded.  The  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment to  William  Gumming  reads  as  follows: 


In  memory  of  WILLIAM  OtIMMING,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  Gumming,  born  Savannah,  July  27, 
1786,  died,  Augusta,  Feb.  18,  1863.  Distinguished  by 
rare  mental  endowments  and  varied  knowledge,  his  serv- 
ices as  a soldier  and  his  high  sense  of  honor  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  comrades-in-arms,  while  his  acknowl- 
edged worth  as  a citizen,  his  integrity  and  truth,  com- 
manded for  him  t'steem  and  confidence  in  the  community 
and  State,  in  which  was  passed  a long  life. 


Not  far  removed,  there  stands  a shaft  to  General  Al- 
kkki>  Gumming,  an  early  Mayor  of  Augusta,  who  after- 


. 
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wards  became  Governor  of  Utah.  Inscribed  on  his  monu- 
ment is  the  following  epitaph : 


In  memory  of  ALFRED  CLAIMING.  Born  at  Sum- 
merville, Sept.  4,  1802.  Died  at  the  same  place,  Oct.  9, 
1873.  Aged  71  years. 

'(Side) 

As  mayor  of  the  city  of  Augusta,  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1839,  he  rendered  services  that  were  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  his  fellow-citizens.  As  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  and  Governor  of  Utah,  he 
administered  these  trusts  of  the  general  government 
with  courage  and  humanity,  integrity  and  fidelity.  In 
the  relations  of  private  life,  a man  of  kindly,  strong  and 
generous  affections. 


In  a lot  immediately  adjoining,  sleeps  Henry  Har- 
ford Gumming,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  day  in- 
Georgia,  to  whose  vigorous  initiative  is  largely  due  the 
Augusta  Canal.  The  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  upon 
his  tombstone: 


In  memory  of  HENRY  HARFORD  GUMMING, 
dear  to  his  family  as  the  devoted  husband,  the  tender 
father;  honored  in  this  community  as  the  distinguished 
lawyer,  the  good  citizen,  the  faithful  friend,  the  fearless 
defender  of  the  right,  the  peerless  gentleman.  Born, 
Oct.  15,  1799.  Died,  April  14,  186(5. 


Two  distinguished  sons  sleep  near  him,  Julian,  a 
man  of  rare  gifts,  who  gave  his  life  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  General  Alfred  Gumming,  a distinguished  com- 


.....  . 
" 
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manding  officer  on  the  Confederate  side  in  the  late  Civil 
War.  On  the  tomb  of  the  former  is  inscribed: 

His  life,  rich  in  the  promises  which  a rare  intellect 
and  a generous  heart  could  give,  he  offered  for  his 
country;  wounded  and  captured  at  Gettysburg,  a mar- 
tyred patriot,  he  died  a prisoner  of  war  on  Johnson's 
Island,  Lake  Erie,  March  8,  1864.  He  breathed  his  latest 
breath  among  foes  and  strangers;  he  sleeps  here  in  the 
midst  of  friends  and  kindred. 

General  Alfred  Gumming,  nephew  and  namesake  of 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Utah,  sleeps  under  a hand- 
some headstone,  on  which  the  following  inscription  is 
lettered : 

ALFRED  CUMMING.  Born,  January  30,  1829. 

Died,  Dec.,  5,  1910.  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart 
and  my  portion  forever. 

(Rear) 

ALFRED,  son  of  Henry  Hartford  and  Julia  Ann 
Cumming.  A Graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  and  Brigadier-General  of  the  Army  of  the 
Confederate  States. 

Dr.  Harford  Montgomery  Cumming,  an  accomplished 
young  physician,  and  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  is  also  buried  in  this  area. 


Underneath  a square  headstone,  in  a remote  corner  of 
the  cemetery,  sleeps  the  widow  of  William  Longstreet,  a 
noted  inventor,  wdio  anticipated  Robert  Fulton  in  apply- 
ing steam  to  navigation.  She  was  the  grandmother  of 
the  noted  Confederate  general — Lee’s  “Old  War-Horse.” 
The  inscription  on  her  tomb  reads : 

Sacred  to  tbe  memory  of  HANNAH  LONGSTREET. 

She  was  born  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  23,  176o 
and  died  on  the  Sand  Hills,  Feb.  12,  1837.  “I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O Lord.  M 
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Judge  Ebenezer  Starnes,  .a  distinguished  jurist,  is 
buried  here. 


Marked  by  a huge  block  of  solid  granite  is  the  last 
resting  place  of  Moses  Wadley,  one  of  the  railway  pio- 
neers of  this  State,  long  president  of  the  Central  of  Geor- 
gia. The  monument  bears  this  inscription: 


MOSES  W ABLE  Y.  Brantwood, 

N.  H., 

April  29, 

1822.  Sand  Hills,.  Ga.,  Jan.  6,  1887 

. ‘ ‘ We 

know  that 

all  things  work  together  for  good 

to  them 

that  love 

God.” 

There  is  a monument  in  this  cemetery  to  General 
W.  W.  Montgomery,  though  his  ashes  repose  elsewhere. 
The  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  the  monument : 

In  memory  of  GEN.  W.  W.  MONTGOMERY,  who 
rests  in  the  cemetery  in  Augusta,  Ga.  At  the  close  of 
an  honored  life,  his  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it, 

Sept,  o,  1847. 


His  son,  Judge  AV.  W.  Montgomery,  sleeps  in  an  un- 
marked grave  on  this  same  lot.  His  widow,  to  whom 
there  is  an  inscription  on  the  above  monument,  also  rests 
here. 


Underneath  a horizontal  slab,  lifted  some  two  feet 
above  the  ground,  on  marble  pillars,  rest  the  mortal  ashes 
of  an  illustrious  Georgian,  the  inscription  upon  whose 
tomb  reads  as  follows: 

In  memory  of  the  HON.  JOHN  MILLEDGE,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  9th.  of  February,  1818,  aged  61 
years.  The  deceased  was  born  in  the  city  of  Savannah 
and  his  political  life  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  Georgia. 
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Quite  a simple  epitaph  for  one  who  was  both  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  United  States  Senator,  who  repre- 
sented Georgia  also  in  the  National  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives,  who  gave  to  the  State  University  the  land  on 
which  the  present  city  of  Athens  is  built,  and  whose 
name  was  conferred  upon  the  historic  town  which  re- 
mained for  sixty  years  the  seat  of  government. 


Close  to  Governor  Milledge  sleeps  an  honored  Geor- 
gian, upon  whom,  as  chairman  of  the  famous  Secession 
Convention,  of  1861,  devolved  the  duty  of  pronouncing 
Georgia  “free,  sovereign  and  independent.”  He  filled 
the  high  office  of  Governor  of  the  State,  represented  Geor- 
gia in  Congress,  and  held  the  portfolio  of  war  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Taylor.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
to  mark  the  grave  in  which  he  lies;  but  the  lot  is  en- 
closed by  an  iron  railing,  and  on  the  gate  is  lettered  the 
illustrious  name: 


GEORGE  W.  CRAWFORD 


The  distinguished  Governor  of  the  State  who  bore  the 
executive  seal  of  Georgia  into  exile  rather  than  see  it 
profaned  by  military  usurpers  in  the  days  of  Becon- 
st ruction,  also  sleeps  here.  His  grave  is  marked  by 
a handsome  shaft  of  brown  granite,  on  which  may  be 
read  the  following  inscription : 


Saered  to  the  memory  of  HON.  CHARLES  J.  JEN- 
KINS. Died  June,  13,  1S83.  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia,  1S60-1865.  Governor  of  Georgia,  18tio- 
1868.  In  arduis  fidelis. 


The  Latin  motto  quoted  in  the  epitaph  was  stamped 
upon  the  handsome  gold  medal  presented  to  him  by  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Translated  it  means  “faithful  in 
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Lards  hips.”  The  medal  was  a facsimile  reproduction  of 
the  original  seal  which  he  rescued. 


Further  down  the  same  walk,  some  fifty  feet 'from  the 
Jenkins  lot,  is  a grave  covered  with  an  old-fashioned  box 
of  marble,  well  preserved,  but  yellow  with  age,  on  which 
appears  the  following  record: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  ALFRED  CUTHBERT. 
Born  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  Dee.  23,  1785.  Died  in 
Jasper  Co.,  Ga.,  July  9,  1856,  in  the  71st.  year  of  his 
age. 


His  wife,  Sarah  Cuthbert,  sleeps  beside  him.  Mr. 
Cuthbert  represented  Georgia  with  distinction  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  He  also  served  for  a number 
of  years  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  His 
brother,  John  A.  Cuthbert,  a distinguished  Congressman 
and  jurist,  removed  from  Georgia  to  Alabama,  where  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent. 


Georgia’s  foremost  historian,  Colonel  Charles  C. 
Jones,  Jr.,  a gentleman  of  profound  scholarship,  of  tire- 
less research,  of  elegant  manners,  and  of  rare  gifts  of 
oratory,  also  sleeps  here,  under  a handsome  granite  stone, 
surmounted  by  an  artistic  cross  of  marble.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  reads: 


CHARLES  COLCOCK  JONES,  JR.  Born,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Oet.  28,  1831.  Died,  Summerville,  Ga.,  July  19, 
1S93. 


Beside  him  sleeps  his  beloved  wfife.  The  lot  is  bor- 
dered by  four  beautiful  cedars,  one  at  each  corner. 


' 
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Included  among*  tlie  other  distinguished  Georgians 
who  rest  in  this*,  little  cemetery  on  the  Sand  Hills  may 
be  mentioned  : H.  II.  Hickman,  Pleasant  Stovall,  George 
T.  Stovall;  Judge  Robert  Falltgant,  a distinguished 
jurist,  long  a resident  of  Savannah,  whose  father  fought 
under  the  first  Napoleon  and  emigrated  to  America  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  Joseph  Ganahl,  a representative 
member  of  the  Georgia  bar;  and  a number  of  others. 


The  Arsenal,  Augusta 

When  the  United  States  Government  purchased  the 
tract  of  land  near  Summerville,  on  which  the  present  Ar- 
senal is  located,  it  assumed  an  obligation  to  preserve  the 
private  burial-ground  of  the  Walker  family,  some  of  the 
members  of  which  are  included  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Georgians.  The  little  area  of  ground  has  been 
enclosed  by  a high  wooden  fence,  but  the  brambles  of 
late  years  have  been  allowed  to  overrun  it;  and  some  of 
the  tombs,  under  an  accumulated  mass  of  dead  leaves,  in 
a thick  tangle-wood  of  bushes,  have  moldered  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  inscriptions  on  them  can  hardly  be  deci- 
phered. One  of  these  is  the  tomb  of  Major  Freeman 
Walker.,  for  whom  Walker  County,  in  this  State,  was 
named.  The  epitaph  on  the  raised  horizontal  slab  has 
been  almost  completely  effaced;  but  happily  this  inscrip- 
tion, which  came  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde, 
the  famous  poet  and  member  of  Congress,  who  wrote  the 
“Summer  Rose,”  has  been  preserved  in  White’s  Statis- 
tics of  Georgia.  It  reads  as  follows: 


Consecrated  to  the  cherished  memory  and  mortal  relics 
of  FREEMAN  WALKER,  an  able  and  successful  advo- 
cate, a graceful  and  fluent  speaker.  His  influence  as  a 
Statesman,  his  reputation  as  an  Orator,  his  urbanity 
as  a gentleman,  were  embellished  and  endeared  by  social 
and  domestic  virtues.  Long  a distinguished  Member  of 


. 
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(Continued) 

the  Bar,  often  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  he 
at  length  became  one  of  her  Senators  in  Congress,  and 
retired  after  two  years  of  honorable  service,  to  resume  a 
profitable  profession  which  he  practiced  with  untiring  in- 
dustry and  unblemished  character,  until  shortly  before 
his  death.  Generous,  Hospitable,  and  Humane,  of  cheer- 
ful temper  and  familiar  manners,  he  was  idolized  by  his 
family,  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  admired  by  his  coun- 
trymen. Even  party  spirit,  in  his  favor,  forgot  some- 
thing of  its  bitterness,  and  those  who  differed  from  the 
politician  did  justice  to  the  man.  Born  in  Virginia,  in 
October,  17S0,  his  brilliant  and  useful  life  was  termi- 
nated by  a pulmonary  complaint,  on  the  23rd.  day  of 
September,  1827,  in  the  47th.  year  of  his  age. 


One  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War,  Major-General  Wm.  If.  T.  Walker,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  on  July  22nd,  1864,  is  also 
buried  in  this  little  enclosure  of  ground.  His  grave  is 
handsomely  marked  with  a monument  of  white  marble,  on 
which  the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed: 


MAJOR-GEN  EE  AL  WM.  H.  T.  WALKER.  Born  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Nov.  26,  1816.  Killed  in  the  Battle  of 
Atlanta,  July  22,  1864. 

“His  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it  rose; 

God  led  it  to  its  long  repose, 

Its  glorious  rest; 

And,  though  the  warrior’s  sun  has  set, 

Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, 

Bright,  radiant,  blest.  ” 


Some  few  feet  distant  sleeps  his  gallant  brother,  Gen- 
eral Valentine  Walker,  under  a neat  memorial  stone. 


■ 
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Further  down  the  main  walk  repose  the  mortal  ashes 
of  the  most  celebrated  woman  of  her  day  and  time: 
Madam  Octavia  Walton  LeVert.  Her  mother  was  a 
member  of  the  Walker  family;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  LeVert,  she  removed  from  her  former  home  in  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  to  the  Sand  Hills,  near  Augusta,  where  the  last 
years  of  her  life  were  passed.  The  grave  of  Madam 
LeVert  is  in  the  corner  of  a lot,  surrounded  by  an  iron 
fence  and  overarched  by  a number  of  beautiful  shade 
frees.  The  ornamental  headstone  over  her  last  resting 
place  is  somewhat  discolored,  but  the  inscription  is  still 
quite  distinct: 


OCTAVIA  WALTON  LE  VERT.  Born,  August  11, 
1811.  Died,  Mar.  12,  1877]  “ Blessed  are  the  merciful, 

for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  y 1 


On  the  same  lot  is  buried  her  daughter,  Cara  Netta 
Reab,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty;  also  two  grand- 
children. Madam  LeVert  was  the  granddaughter  of 
George  Vralton,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  for  Georgia,  and  the  daughter  of  George 
Walton,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Florida.  She  spoke 
fluently  several  different  languages,  traveled  extensively* 
over  Europe,  where  she  met  the  crowned  heads,  published 
a delightful  volume  entitled,  “Souvenirs  of  Travel,”  and 
was  for  years  the  best-known  woman  in  the  social  life  of 
America. 


City  Cemetery,  Augusta 

On  the  main  driveway  of  Augusta’s  city  cemetery, 
in  what  is  called  “Poet’s  Row,”  sleep  the  mortal  ashes 
of  three  noted  Georgia  poets.  The  first  of  the  trio  is  the 
author  of  the  greatest  war  song  ever  written.  His  grave 
is  a bed  of  flowers  bordered  with  marble,  and  marked 
by  a neat  headstone,  of  ornamental  design,  on  which  the 
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artist  has  chiseled  -a  cross,  emblematic  of  the  author’s 
deep  religious  faith.  The  inscription  reads : 


JAMES  RYDER  RANDALL.  Born  in  Baltimore, 
Mrt..  Jan.,  1,  1839.  Died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  15,  1908. 
Author  of  ‘ ‘ My  A [ary  land. f ’ 


Though  a native  of  the  State  with  whose  name  his 
matchless  anthem  is  forever  entwined,  Mr.  Randall  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Augusta,  where  he  occu- 
pied an  editorial  chair  on  the  Chronicle.  He  was  also 
at  one  time  the  Washington  correspondent  of  this  paper, 
and  still  later  the  private  secretary  of  Congressman  AY. 
H.  Fleming.  It  is  quite  a coincidence  that  while  Alary- 
land  has  given  to  Georgia  one  of  her  greatest  poets, 
Georgia,  in  turn,  has  given  one  of  her  greatest  poets  to 
Maryland.  Sidney  Lanier,  who  wrote  “The  Song  of 
the  Chattahoochee”  and  “The  Marshes  of  Glynn,”  sleeps 
in  an  ivy-covered  grave,  otherwise  unmarked,  on  the 
Turnbull  lot,  in  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  in  Baltimore. 


Just  a few  feet  beyond  the  Randall  lot  stands  a tall 
marble  slab,  on  which  the  signs  of  age  are  quite  appar- 
ent. It  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  the  celebrated 
poet,  historian,  orator,  and  Member  of  Congress,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Wilde.  The  grave  is  bordered  with  brick,  and 
chiseled  upon  the  time-worn  slab  is  the  simple  epitaph: 


RICHARD  HENRY  WILDE.  B un,  Sept.  24,  1789. 

Died  Sept.,  10,  1847. 

His  celebrated  poem,  “The  Summer  Rose,”  is  one  of 
the  great  American  classics.  The  opening  lines  are  famil- 
iar to  every  one — 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 
That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 

But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close 
Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die. 


, 
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Mr.  Wilde  fell  a victim  to  tlie  yellow  fever  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  Defeated  for  re-election  to  Congress, 
after  a long  period  of  service,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  Louisiana  metropolis.  His  remains  were  brought 
back  to  Georgia  and  for  a number  of  years  reposed  in  a 
grave  on  the  Sand  Hills.  The  following  account  of  the 
re-interment  is  taken  from  an  old  file  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle : 

“Yesterday  a party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  drove  to 
the  Sand  Hills  to  witness  the  disinterment  of  the  remains 
of  the  illustrious  Richard  Henry  Wilde.  The  soil  was 
light  and  easily  yielded  to  the  spade.  Almost  without  a 
flaw  as  to  location  the  original  limits  of  the  grave  w*ere 
disclosed.  The  wooden  box  containing  the  zinc  or  lead 
coffin  had  crumbled  away,  leaving  only  fragments  of 
rotten  timber.  The  metal  case  had  shrunk,  leaving  only 
the  outlines  of  the  skeleton.  A small  orifice,  at  one  end, 
revealed  the  shoes  worn  by  the  deceased,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  By  some  mistake,  at  the  time  of 
burial,  the  head  was  placed  to  the  east,  facing  westward. 
This  is  not  the  case  now.  The  poet  sleeps  with  his  face 
to  the  sunlit  east  in  our  cemetery,  awaiting  the  resur- 
rection. The  grave  of  Wilde  will  no  longer  be  remote 
or  neglected.  It  will  be  lovingly  decorated,  and,  at  no 
distant  day,  appropriately  marked.  The  summer  rose 
will  bloom  upon  it,  and  many  a pilgrim  will  journey 
toward  it  as  one  of  the  Meccas  of  the  mind.” 


Adjoining  the  lot  in  which  the  poet  Wilde  lies  buried 
is  the  grave  of  Paul  II.  Hayxe,  the  Southern  laureate. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a headstone  to  mark  the 
last  resting-place  of  this  bay-crowned  prince  of  song,  but 
the  lot  is  most  exquisitely  kept;  and  in  this  respect,  when 
visited  by  the  writer,  in  the  spring  of  1912,  it  contrasted 
most  decidedly  witli  the  lot  next  to  it,  which  holds  the 
lamented  dust  of  Wilde.  The  area  in  which  the  poet 
1 layne  sleeps  is  beautifully  planted  in  flowers.  The  grave 
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itself  is  neatly  covered  with  brick,  and  at  the  head  stands 
a luxuriant  rose  bush.  Perhaps  it  is  just  the  sort  of  a 
monument  which  the  poet  himself  might  have  chosen. 
There  is  something  about  it  which  suggests  the  fragrant 
breath  of  his  own  songs.  He  loved  the  woods  and  the 
fields;  and,  far  removed  from  the  city’s  din,  his  little 
nest  of  a home  at  Copse  Hill  was  couched  among  the  ver- 
dant pines.  In  the  absence  of  an  epitaph,  the  flowers 
above  him  seemed  to  whisper: 

“In  sylvan  nooks  rejoicingly  I met 
The  wild-rose  and  the  violet.’ ’ 


In  a different  part  of  the  cemetery,  on  a lot  encom- 
passed by  an  iron  railing,  stands  a massive  monument 
of  marble.  It  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  a distin- 
guished lawyer  and  legislator,  for  whom  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  has  been  named.  Inscribed  on  the  monu- 
ment is  the  following  epitaph: 

ANDREW  J.  MILLER.  Born  in  Camden  County, 

March  21,  1806.  Died  in  Augusta,  Feb.  3,  1856.  His 
life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men,  to 
whom  his  family  and  kindred  commit  the  guardianship 
of  his  fame. 

On  one  of  the  sides  is  this  inscription: 

The  Oglethorpe  Infantry  to  their  lamented  comman- 
der. “In  him  the  elements  were  so  mixed  that  nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world — this  was  a 
man. 1 ’ 

Judge  Miller  served  in  the  General  Assembly  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Throughout  this  entire  period,  lie 
was  the  champion  of  a measure  reserving  to  the  married 
woman  her  separate  property  rights.  He  failed  to  see 
his  favorite  bill  crystallized  into  law,  for  ’the  reason  that 
old  legal  customs  do  not  readily  yield;  but  ten  years  after 
his  death  it  became  a statute,  and  is  today  embedded  in 
the  Constitution  of  Georgia. 
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Within  a very  short  distance  of  the  tomb  of  Judge 
Miller  sleeps  a noted  soldier  of  the  Seminole  Indian 
wars,  who  afterwards  represented  Georgia  in  Congress, 
and  whose  name  was  conferred  upon  one  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services : 
General  Thomas  Glascock.  The  inscription  on  his  mon- 
ument was  written  by  the  celebrated  Judge  Longstreet,  a 
warm  personal  friend.  It  reads  as  follows: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  GEN  THOMAS  GLAS- 
COCK. Born  Oct..  23,  1790.  Died  May  19,  1841.  He 
was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia.  At  one  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Twice  elected  to  Congress,  once  as  the  can- 
didate of  both  political  parties,  on  account  of  distin- 
guished services  at  a former  session.  A Captain  of  Vol- 
unteers. he  served  in  the  War  of  18.12  with 'England.  A 
Brigadier  General,  he  served  in  the  Seminole  War  of 
1817  under  General  Jackson.  He  retired  from  public  life 
and  a short  time  before  his  death  removed  to  Decatur, 
in  DeKalb  County,  intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the  Law,  where 
he  was  suddenly  cut  off  bv  a fall  from  his  horse.  As 
an  advocate,  he  was  eminently  successful.  As  a speaker, 
he  was  highly  popular.  As  husband  and  father,  he  was 
deeply  beloved  for  his  unchanging  kindness,  his  devoted 
and  enthusiastic  affection.  To  the  poor  and  the  unfor- 
tunate, to  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  he  was  a protector 
and  a friend.  His  heart  was  full  of  charity  to  his  species. 
His  soul  abounded  with  good-will  to  man,  and  his  best 
epitaph  is  written  on  the  hearts  that  experienced  his 
riendship  and  knew  his  love. 


On  this  same  lot,  underneath  a well-preserved  marble 
box,  sleeps  Hon.  Wm.  Glascock,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  during  the  Revolution.  His  wife’s  grave 
is  marked  by  a similar  memorial.  Judge  Wm.  Tracy 
Gould  and  Judge  Wm.  W.  Holt  are  buried  in  the  same 
area,  and  each  grave  is  substantially  marked. 
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There  is  also  in  this  part  of  the  cemetery  a monu- 
ment which  possesses  a two-fold  interest.  It  marks  the 
last  resting-place  of  an  old  Revolutionary  patriot,  who 
reached  a phenomenal  age.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone reads  as  follows: 


JOHN  MARTIN,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  14th  February.  1843.  Aged  105 
years.  He  served  in  the  Cherokee  war  of  1755  and  was 
minded  in  the  head  by  a tomahawk.  He  served  through 
the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  War  with  honor.  A 
tribute  of  respect  by  the  ladies  of  Augusta. 


Major-General  A.  R.  Wright,  one  of  Georgia’s  most 
/ distinguished  soldiers,  is  buried  in  the  Town  Cemetery  of 

Augusta.  He  commanded  a famous  division  during  the 
Civil  War,  after  which  he  became  an  editor  of  note.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Congressman-elect  from 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District.  The  inscription  on 
his  monument  reads: 


To  the  memory  of  AMBROSE  RANSOM  WRIGHT. 
Major-General  C.  S.  A.  and  member-elect  of  the  Forty- 
Second  Congress.  Born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ga.,  April 
6,  1826.  Died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  December  21,  1872. 


The  last  resting-place  of  Victor  J.  B.  Girardv,  a 
native  of  France,  who  fell  near  Richmond,  Va.,  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade,  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  the  South, 
is  marked  by  a neat  monument.  He  died  at  the-  age  of 
26.  Three  of  his  comrades,  Goode  Bryan,  J.  K.  Jackson, 
and  M.  A.  Stovall,  all  brigade  commanders,  sleep  near 
by  in  unmarked  graves. 


Underneath  a monument,  yellow  with  age,  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  cemetery,  near  the  tomb  of  Judge  Miller, 
sleeps  a soldier  of  the  Revolution : Captain  Daniel  Mac- 
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Murphy.  For  a number  of  years  lie  represented  Rich- 
mond in  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia.  The  old 
patriot’s  monument  is  inscribed  as  follows : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  CAPT.  DANIEL  Mac- 
MURPHY,  who  died  Oct,  27,  1S19.  Aged  82  years. 
Born  in  Antrim,  Ireland,  he  came  to  Georgia  in  1756, 
identified  himself  with  the  colony  and  served  his  coun- 
try during  the  Revolutionary  War  as  soldier  and  legis- 
lator. 

Also  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  SUSANNAH,  who 
assisted  in  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  after  the  battles 
of  Eutaw  and  Guildford. 


Dr.  Wm.  Henry  Doughty,  one  of  the  most  distiii- 
•guished  surgeons  of  Augusta,  is  buried  in  this  cemetery, 
where  his  grave  is  marked  by  four  handsome  columns, 
forming  a portal,  enclosed  within  which  there  is  a marble 
urn,  resting  upon  a granite  base.  There  are  several  in 
scriptions  on  the  monument,  as  follows: 


(Front) 

WM.  HENRY  DOUGHTY,  M.  D. 

(Side) 

His  profound  and  resourceful  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine and  skill  in  the  practice,  his  kindliness  of  dispo- 
sition, his  strict  integrity  and  unvarying  devotion  to 
every  duty,  won  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
colleagues,  the  confidence  of  the  community  and  the 
love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

(Rear) 

Born  Feb.  5,  1836,  in  this  city,  where  he  gave  fifty 
years  of  faithful  service  as  a physician,  as  a steadfast 
Christian,  a valued  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  M.ed- 
ical  College  of  Georgia,  and  a writer  of  valuable  scien- 
tific treatises,  he  served  his  generation,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  activities  was  called  to  rest  eternal,  March 
27,  1905. 

(Side) 

He  rendered  meritorious  service  to  the  Confederacy 
as  surgeon  at  various  points. 
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On  a mound  of  ivy,  not  far  removed  from  tlie  Doughty 
monument,  there  stands  a handsome  granite  memorial 
to  Dr.  Louis  A.  Dugas,  another  distinguished  surgeon 
and  physician,  whose  brief  inscription  reads  thus  : 

LOUIS  ALEXANDER  DUGAS.  Born  Jan.  3,  1806. 

Died  Oct.  19,  1884. 


Marked  by  a simple  granite  headstone,  facing  one  of 
the  main  driveways,  in  the  center  of  the  cemetery,  is  the 
grave  of  a noted  jurist:  Judge  Claiborne  Snead.  The 
inscription  lettered  upon  the  headstone  reads : 

CLAIBORNE  SNEAD.  Mar.  31,  1836.  Jan.  25, 

1909.  A Confederate  Soldier. 


There  is  also  a family  monument  in  the  center  of  the 

lot. 


Over  the  grave  of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Eve,  one  of  the 
most  beloved  physicians  of  Augusta,  there  stands  a hand- 
some granite  shaft  surmounted  by  an  urn.  The  monu- 
ment is  inscribed  as  follows: 


(Front) 

In  memory  of  DR.  JOSEPH  ADAMS  EVE,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.  Aug.  1,  1805.  Jan.  6,  1886. 

(Side) 

Majestic  in  form,  noble  in  mind,  tender  in  heart, 
and  pure  in  life.  Gentle,  generous  and  true.  Our  fa- 
ther, who  was  honored  among  men,  revered  by  the 
people,  and  devotedly  beloved  by  our  mother,  consecra- 
ted his  many  days  to  the  service  of  humanity  and, 
having  walked  with  God,  ended  his  glorious  life,  in  the 
fulness  of  divine  joy. 


Just  beyond  the  Barron  vault,  there  stands  a hand 
some  marble  monument  to  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  the  greater 
part  of  whose  professional  life  was  spent  in  Nashville, 
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Tenn.  When  a student  abroad,  Dr.  Eve  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  Poland,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a badge  of  honor.  His  epitaph  reads : 


PAUL  FITZSIMMONS  EVE,  M.  D.  Born,  27th. 
June,  1806.  Died,  3rd  Nov.,  1877.  His  professional 
motto  was:  “The  Lord  healeth  all  our  diseases. ,y 


Underneath  a handsome  marble  monument,  sur- 
mounted by  an  urn,  sleeps  one  of  the  great  industrial 
captains  of  Augusta:  William  C.  Sibley,  to  whose  con- 
structive genius  and  wise  management  is  due  in  large 
measure  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  famous  Sibley 
Mills.  On  his  tombstone  the  following  epitaph  is  in- 
scribed: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD 
SIBLEY.  Born  May  3,  1832.  Died  April  17,  1902.  A 
good  citizen.  A patriot  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
A man  devoted  to  his  family.  A Christian  strong  in 
faith  and  faithful  to  duty. 


Only  a,  few  feet  distant  from  the  Sibley  lot  rest  the 
mortal  ashes  of  a noted  editor,  whose  pen  was  long  a 
power  in  the  journalistic  ranks  of  Georgia:  James  Gard- 
ner, for  years  editor  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle.  The 
inscription  on  his  monument  reads : 


In  memory  of  JAMES  GARDNER.  Born  in  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  Jan.  28,  1813.  Died  at  his  residence,  near 
his  birth-place,  Oct.  7,  1874. 

(Side) 

His  culture  and  integrity  illustrated  his  State  in 
her  prosperity;  his  wisdom  in  council  and  manhood 
in  danger  sustained  her  in  adversity. 
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James  Gardner  filled  a large  place  in  tlie  history  of 
liis  times.  He  presided  over  the  famous  Convention 
which  renominated  Herschel  V.  Johnson  for  Governor 
in  1855,  and  was  himself  a candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  this  high  office  in  1857,  missing  tlievcoveted 
goal  by  only  a few  votes.  His  pen  was  a scepter  of  power 
in  the  politics  of  Georgia. 


Beneath  a weeping  willow,  which  makes  a beautiful 
canopy  over  his  grave,  sleeps  one  of  the  most  beloved 
of  Augustans.  Perhaps  his  best  monument  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  city  whose  material  wealth  he  helped  to 
create.  He  was  also  for  years  a power  in  State  politics, 
and  was  permitted  near  the  close  of  his  long  career  of 
public  service  to  occupy  a seat  in  the  American  Senate. 
His  fame  as  an  editor  will  long  endure;  and  when  many 
a native-born  son  of  the  State  is  forgotten  the  memory 
of  this  genial  Irishman  will  still  be  green  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  violet-bordered  grave  is 
marked  by  an  ornamental  cross  of  marble,  on  which  the 
following  simple  record  is  inscribed: 

PATRICK  WALSH.  Born  Jan.  1,  1840.  Died  Mar. 

19,  1899. 


On  a handsome  box  of  Scotch  marble,  in  a square  not 
far  removed  from  the  grave  of  Andrew  J.  Miller,  is  in- 
scribed the  following  epitaph: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
WM.  D.  SMITH.  July  28,  1825.  Oct.  4,  1862.  A gal- 
lant soldier.  An  accomplished  gentleman.  An  earnest 
Christian.  lie  died  for  his  country. 
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Under  a neat  headstone  of  granite  sleeps  the  gallant 
chief  of  artillery^  in  Longstreet’s  corps,  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished as  an  editor,  a railroad  builder,  and  a man 
of  affairs.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  as  follows: 


In  memory  of  EDWARD  PORTER  ALEXAN- 
DER. Born  in  Washington,  Ga.,  May  26.  1S35.  Died 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  April  26,  1910.  Graduate  of  West 
Point  Academy  into  Corps  of  Engineers,  XT.  S.  A. 
Brigadier-General,  C.  S.  A.  Chief  of  Artillery,  Long- 
street’s  Corps,  A.  N.  V. 


Nearby  is  the  grave  of  John  S.  Davidson,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  masons  of  his  day,  at  one  time  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  of  Georgia.  The  spot  is  marked  by 
a most  substantial  monument  of  granite,  surmounted  by 
a cross.  Inscribed  on  the  handsome  stone  is  the  follow- 
ing epitaph: 


JOHN  SHELDON  DAVIDSON.  Born  June  17, 
VS46.  Died  March  11,  1894.  President  of  Senate,  1836- 
1887.  Grand-Master  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He 
was  a man  among  men  and  a mason  among  masons. 


One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  cemetery 
is  the  immense  square  vault  of  granite,  in  which  lie 
entombed  the  ashes  of  the  noted  gambler,  AY ally  Bar- 
ron, who  owned  and  operated  in  Augusta  for  years  an 
establishment  which  was  famous  throughout  the  land. 
It  was  a sort  of  Monte  Carlo,  at  which  some  of  the 
wealthiest  ante-bellum  planters  of  the  old  regime  were 
often  seen.  In  spite  of  certain  grave  faults,  he  was  a 
man  of  chivalrous  manners  and  of  high  ideals,  belonging 
to  a peculiar  type  which  has  long  since  passed  away, 
called  ‘‘the  gentleman  gambler. ” On  more  than  one  oc- 
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casion  he  is  said  to  have  refunded  the  money  lost  at  his 
tables,  especially  where  the  loser  was  an  inexperienced 
youth.  He  lived  to  be  an  octogenarian,  but  lost  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  long  before  his  death.  The  vault  was 
probably  built  by  him  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  for 
when  the  end  came  he  is  said  to  have  been  penniless. 
The  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  vault  is  as  follows : 


il  Farewell,  vain  world,  I have  enough  of  thee 
And  now  am  careless  what  thou  savesf  of  me; 
Thy  smiles  I court  not  nor  thy  frowns  I fear; 
My  cares  are  past,  my  head  lies  quiet  here. 
What  faults  you  know  in  me  take  care  to  shun 
And  look  at  home,  enough  there's  to  be  done.” 


Then  follows  this  record: 


W.  W.  BARRON. 

Born  in 

Elbert  Co.,  Oct.  8 

;,  1807. 

Died  Dec.  19,  1884. 

Aged  88 

years. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  in  these  figures,  but  they 
have  been  copied  literally  from  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb. 

Judge  Eichard  H.  Clark  has  given  us  an  excellent 
pen  picture  of  Wylly  Barron.  Says  he,  in  an  interview 
which  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  death:  4 ‘I 

possess  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Wylly  Barron, 
but  he  was  often  seen  at  the  watering-places  and  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Georgia.  He  was  among  the  most 
distinguished  looking  men  in  his  prime  I ever  saw.  Tall 
and  slender,  he  appeared  to  be  more  than  six  feet  high, 
and  carried  himself  like  a prince.  His  hair  was  black, 
his  complexion  of  the  typical  brunette  kind,  which  sug- 
gested Spanish  or  Italian  blood.  He  dressed  elegantly, 
gave  strict  observance  to  the  minutest  details  of  fashion, 
and  adorned  himself  with  ornaments,  including  diamonds 
and  other  precious  gems.  His  whole  make-up  was  impres- 
sive— even  picturesque.  It  is  said  that  he  would  never 
permit  minors  to  play  at  his  tables,  nor  young  men  known 
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to  have  large  amounts  in  trust,  like  cashiers  and  tellers. 
Byron  writes  of  the  Corsair  as  having  one  virtue  linked 
with  a thousand  crimes.  May  not  that  be  changed,  so 
that  a man,  though  a gambler,  may  have  a thousand  vir- 
tues linked  to  one  crime.  The  best  of  human  nature  may 
be  only  lower  than  the  angels;  and  the  worst  only  a little 
above  the  devils;  and  between  the  two  there  is  an  in- 
finite variety.” 

Dr.  James  S.  Lamar,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a distinguished 
theologian,  father  of  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  oc- 
cupies a grave  in  this  favorite  burial  ground  of  Augusta ; 
and  on  the  handsome  marble  box  which  covers  his  last 
resting  place  is  inscribed : 

In  memory  of  JAMES  S.  LAMAR.  Born  in  Gwin- 
nett Co.,  Ga.,  May  13,  1829.  Died  in  Augusta,  Ga,, 

Jan.  20,  1908.  A student.  A writer.  A minister  of 
God. 


To  mention  by  name  only  some  of  the  many  other 
distinguished  Georgians  who  sleep  within  the  quiet  pre- 
cincts of  this  beautiful  city  of  the  dead,  the  list  includes : 
Congressman  George  T.  Barnes,  Judge  Mm.  T.  Gary, 
Colonel  John  D.  Twiggs,  George  R.  Sibley,  l)r.  Eugene 
Foster,  Thomas  Glascock  Barrett,  Wm.  Hale  Barrett, 
Edward  F.  Clayton,  John  Phinizy,  Dr.  Louis  D.  Ford,  Dr. 
H.  H.  Steiner,  Porter  Fleming,  Frank  II.  Miller,  Dr. 
James  Bayard  MMlker,  Major  McP.  Berrien  hive,  Cap- 
tain Francis  Edgeworth  Jones,  Foster  Bjlodgett,  Jo- 
siah  Sibley,  Amory  Sibley,  and  a host  of  others.  Qxiite 
a number  of  Augusta’s  dead  here  sleep  in  splendid  mau- 
soleums, some  beneath  towering  monuments  of  massive 
stone.  Perhaps  there  are  few  cemeteries  in  which  may 
he  seen  finer  specimens  of  the  sculptor’s  art. 
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Old  Midway,  Liberty  County 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  America  can  there  be  found  a 
cemetery  of  equal  area  which  is  richer  in  historic  dust 
than  the  little  burial-ground  of  the  famous  Midway  set- 
tlement. It  is  situated  on  the  old  military  road  between 
Savannah  and  Darien,  at  a point  some  forty  miles  distant 
from  each  town.  As  a place  of  interment  it  has  long  since 
been  abandoned.  The  little,  house  of  worship,  whose 
spire  rises  above  the  tree  tops,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  echoes  but  once  a year  to  the  tread  of  human 
feet;  and  the  section  for  miles  around  is  almost  as  desti-, 
tute  of  life  as  the  little  grave-yard  itself.  But  here,  at 
one  time,  centered  the  most  prosperous  rural  community 
in  Georgia.  Men  of  large  means,  who  cultivated  great 
rice  plantations,  who  accumulated  libraries,  who  built 
schools,  and  to  whom  religion  was  ever  the  chief  concern 
peopled  the  district,  and  here,  on  the  frontier  belt  of 
the  wilderness,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
they  displayed  a refinement  which  was  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  the  aristocratic  suburbs  of  London.  The  little 
burial-ground  embraces  less  than  two  acres;  but  from 
1752  to  1865  something  like  1,200  persons  died  in  the  im- 
mediate settlement,  according  to  the  church  records,  most 
of  whom  presumably  were  buried  here.  Within  the  sa- 
cred enclosure  rest  otie  Governor,  one  United  States 
Senator,  two  generals  of  the  Id  evolution,  one  commodore, 
one  scientist  of  world-wide  reputation,  one  diplomat,  and 
eleven  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  besides  an  army  of  de- 
vout believers  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  not  until 
1813  that  the  brick  walls  enclosing  the  ancient  burial- 
ground  at  Midway  were  completed;  and,  despite  the  cen- 
tury of  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  the  masonry  is  still 
intact.  The  grave-yard  is  swept  by  magnificent  live  oaks, 
the  youngest  of  which  cannot  be  less  than  two  centuries 
old;  and  with  the  long  pendent  mosses  drooping  from 
the  gnarled  old  limbs  it  is  an  idea!  place  of  abode  for  the 
dead. 
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Just  to  the  right  of  the  narrow  gateway,  by  which 
the  cemetery  is  entered,  may  be  seen  the  family  vault  of 
United  States  Senator  John  Elliott*  a structure  of 
brick,  well  preserved.  The  distinguished  statesman  who 
j sleeps  here  died  in  1827,  at  the  age  ot‘  fifty-four.  On  a 
j marble  plate  embedded  in  the  front  wail  is  this  inscrip- 
j tion: 

j 

| 


j 

Under  a large  live  oak,  on  the  left  of  the  main  walk, 
! is  the  grave  of  a distinguished  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
for  whom  Georgia  has  named  one  of  her  counties.  The 
: ornamental  slab  was  doubtless  a work  of  art  when  first 
j put  here,  but  time  has  taken  heavy  toll  of  the  once  hand- 
I some  memorial.  Inscribed  on  the  stone  is  the  following 
| record : 


' 

: 

General  Stewart  was  an  ancestor  of  iex-President 
i Roosevelt.  Crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
j walk,  a small  block  of  marble  will  be  found  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  burial  ground,  which  informs  the  vis- 
j itor  that  somewhere  near  this  spot  lies  buried  another 
| gallant  officer  of  the  first  war  for  independence.  The  in- 
S scription  is  as  follows : 

i 

I 


I 

I 

1 Mrs.  Lee  died  December  12,  LS-j-3,  at  the  age  of  85. 
file  presumption  is  that  her  illustrious  brother  is  buried 


This  stone  marks  the  spot  where,  beside  her  re- 
nowned brother,  GEN.  JAMES  SCREVEN,  aie  de- 
posited the  remains  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lee,  formerly 
widow  of  Rev.  Moses  Alien,  second  pastor  of  Midway 
church. 


GEN.  DANIEL  STEWART.  Died  May  27th,  i»29. 
Aged  70  years. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  JOHN  ELLIOTT'S  family. 
“I  knowr  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  and  that  lie  will 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth.  ’ ’ 


■i 
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under  the  north  wall  of  the  grave-yard.  It  was  while  re- 
connoitering  in  the  neighborhood  of  Midway  Church, 
in  the  fall  of  1778,  that  General  Screven  was-  fatally 
shot  from  ambush.  He  fell  within  a mile  and  a half  of 
where  his  ashes  today  rest.  He  died  at  the'  home  of 
John  Elliott,  grandfather  of  the  United  States  Senator. 
Screven  County  in  this  State  was  named  for  this  revered 
martyr  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  not  until  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  General  Screven  that  the  buna  1-ground 
was  enclosed  by  brick  walls,  a fact  which  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain why  it  was  that  his  grave,  which  was  doubtless  un- 
marked at  the  time,  was  covered  in  this  manner.  Mrs. 
Lee  was  probably  the  only  person  who  knew  the  exact 
spot  in  which  her  brother  was  buried,  and  it  may  be  that 
she  failed  to  give  directions  in  time  for  the  boundary 
line  to  be  altered.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  General 
Screven  sleeps  somewhere  in  this  angle  of  the  grave-yard. 


Congress  has  recently  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000  for  a handsome  monument  to  the  two  distinguished 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  who  are  here  buried.  It  will 
stand  in  the  main  walk,  running  from  east  to  west, 
through  the  center  of  the  cemetery;  and  to  the  left  of  the 
shaft  will  be  General  Stewart’s  grave — General  Screven’s 
to  the  right. 


Nathan  Brownson,  an  early  Governor  of  the  State,  a 
physician  and  a planter,  is  also  numbered  among  the  il- 
lustrious dead  of  Midway;  but  if  his  grave  was  ever 
marked  the  slab  has  long  since  crumbled. 


Louis  Le  Conte,  a noted  naturalist,  who  introduced 
the  famous  Le  Conte  pear,  is  buried  here.  His  two  sons, 


.. 

' 


\ 
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John  and  Joseph  Le  Conte,  both  natives  of  the  Midway 
settlement,  became  world-renowned  scientists.  They 
made  the  University  of  California  famous.  They  sleep 
within  a short  distance  of  each  other,  in  the  cemetery 
at  Oakland,  Calif. 


Marked  by  a plain  headstone,  near  the  west  wall  of  the 
j enclosure,  is  the  grave  of  a noted  diplomat  and  lawyer, 
Hon.  John  E.  Ward.  He  accumulated  three  handsome 
fortunes  during  his.  life-time;  but  if  the  slab  over  him 
throws  any  light  upon  his  means  at  the  time  of  his 
: death — at  the  age  of  SS — he  must  have  been  in  reduced 

circumstances.  The  inscription  reads : 

JOHN  ELLIOTT  WARD.  Born  Oct.  2,  1814.  Died 
Nov.  29,  1902. 

Mr.  Ward  was  the  first  United  States  Minister  to 
China  after  the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations  with  this 
; port.  On  account  of  the  demands  of  his  law  practice,  he 
j refused  an  appointment  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
j tendered  him  by  Governor  Cobb,  in  the  early  fifties;  but 
| accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  convention  in  Cincin- 
nati which  nominated  James  Buchanan  for  President.  He 
opposed  secession,  and  subsequent  to  the  war  removed 
| to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most members  of  the  great  metropolitan  bar.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  long  career  he  returned  to  Midway  to 
spend  his  last  days  amid  the  haunts  of  his  youth;  and, 
I though  he  had  built  a stately  vault  in  Laurel  Grove  at 
; Savannah,  he  preferred  to  rest  in  an  humble  tomb  at 
Midway,  beside  the  bones  of  his  ancestors. 


Here  sleeps  the  revered  old  patriarch,  John  Quar- 
terman,  from  whose  loins  have  sprung  twenty-two  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel — four  of  them  missionaries  on  the 
foreign  field. 


■ . . 
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Near  the  grave  of  Mr.  Ward,  in  box-covered  tombs, 
ranged  side  by  side,  sleep  the  parents  of  United  States 
Senator  Augustus  0.  Bacon.  The  Senator’s  father  was 
a gifted  young  Baptist  minister  of  the  county,  who  died 
in  less  than  six  months  after  his  ordination.  He  was 
closely  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  youthful  wife,  the 
latter  only  21,  the  former  barely  23,  leaving  the  future 
Senator  an  orphan,  at  the  tender  age  of  two  years. 


Commodore  James  McKay  McIntosh  occupies  a grave 
in  Midway,  the  modest  slab  over  which  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 


HON.  JAMES  McKAY  McIXTOSII,  a distinguished 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Born  at  Sunbury, 
Liberty  County.,  Ga.,  Nov.  10,  1792.  Died  whiie  in 
command  of  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola,  Sept.  1,  I860. 


To  the  left  of  the  main  walk,  near  the  east  .wall  of 
the  enclosure,  there  stands  a handsome  old  monument 
which  no  one  visiting  the  little  burial  ground  should  fail 
to  observe.  It  marks  the  grave  of  John  Lambert.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  seems  to  have  been  a waif,  found 
under  a bridge  on  Lambert’s  Causeway,  in  South  Caro- 
lina ; lienee  the  name  Lambert  which  he  bore.  He  was 
reared  by  an  aged  couple,  who  gave  him  a pair  of  chick- 
ens with  which  to  begin  life;  and  on  this  modest  founda- 
tion he  built  a neat  fortune.  In  1838,  the  estate  which 
lie  willed  to  the  church,  after  making  a number  of  lega- 
cies, was  sold  for  $40,000,  and  the  amount  reinvested  in 
securities.  Mr.  Lambert  died  in  1786,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years. 


One  of  the  largest  live  oaks  on  the  coast  of  Georgia 
stands  just  within  the  north  wall  of  the  grave-yard.  It 


' 
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Tomb  of  Senator  John  Elliott 

Burial  Place  of  Gen.  James  Screven,  indicated  by 
headstone  to  the  extreme  left 


Tomb  of  Gen.  Daniel  Stewart 
Ancestor  of  Ex-President 
Roosevelt 


' 
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HISTORIC  TOMBS  IN  THE  OLD  CHURCH  YARD  AT  MIDWAY. 
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is  a majestic  old  monarch  of  the  forest,  measuring  nine- 
teen feet  in  circumference  and  covering  at  least  a quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground.  Several  families  of  the  Midway 
settlement  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  this  single  tree.  Close 
to  the  trunk  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Abner  Porter, 
a young  physician,  who  took  his  own  life,  on  February 
6.  1808,  by  severing  one  of  the  femoral  arteries.  Dis- 
appointment in  a love  affair  is  said  to  have  furnished  the 
occasion  for  the  rash  act.  He  was  only  34  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  tomb  has  been  lifted 
several  inches  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  roots. 


Decidedly  the  most  unique  inscription  to  be  found 
among  the  quaint  epitaphs  in  this  ancient  burial-ground 
of  the  dead  is  the  quatrain  in  which  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Gil- 
dersleeve  has  embalmed  the  many  virtues  of  his  beloved 
spouse.  The  inscription,  chiseled  upon  the  marble  box* 
reads  thus : 


‘‘She,  who  in  Jesus,  sleeps  beneath  this  tomb. 
Had  Rachel's  face  and  Leah’s  fruitful  womb, 
Abigail ’s  wisdom,  Lydia ’s  faithful  heart. 

And  Martha’s  care,  with  Mary’s  better  part.” 


Dr.  James  Stacy,  the  historian  of  Midway  Church, 
calls  attention  in  his  book  to  some  of  the  curious  monu- 
ments in  the  cemetery,  made  of  cypress  wood,  some  of 
which  are  still  standing  in  the  ground  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a century  of  time.  Says  he:  “I  have  a piece 
of  one  of  them  now  before  me  that  stood  in  the  ground 
from  1776  to  18S9 — one  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  the 
interior  portion  being  still  hard  and  firm.  For  the  past 
fifty  years,  the  preservation  of  these  pieces  has  excited 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  every  one  who  visits  the 
ground.” 


. 
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To  mention  by  name  only  the  several  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  who  sleep  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Midway, 
the  list  includes  : Rev.  John  Osgood,  the  pioneer  Con- 

gregational minister,  who  came  with  the  colonists  to  the 
settlement;  Rev.  Stephen  Hoyt,  a Congregationalist ; ; 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Winn,  a Baptist;  Rev.  James  C.  Crosby, 
a Presbyterian;  Rev.  Augustus  0.  Bacon,  a Baptist; 
Rev.  Peter  "Winn,  a Presbyterian:  Rev.  Rop>ert  Quar- 
terman,  a Presbyterian;  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Cassels,  a Pres- 
byterian; Rev.  Henry  J.  Stevens,  a Baptist;  Rev.  Moses 
Way,  a Methodist;  and  Rev.  Charles  C.  Jones,  D.  I).,  a 
Presbyterian.  The  last-named  minister  devoted  his  life 
largely  to  evangelistic  work  among  the  negroes.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  distinguished  antiquarian,  historian 
and  scholar,  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Augusta. 


it- 

Old  Cemetery,  Louisville 

Though  Louisville  was  the  State  Capital  for  only  ten 
years,  there  lived  here  in  the  early  days  a number  of 
distinguished  residents.  In  what  is  called  the  old  ceme- 
tery of  the  town  is  the  grave  of  a famous  soldier  and 
statesman,  who,  unhappily  for  his  fame,  became  identi- 
fied with  the  notorious  Yazoo  Act,  of  1795,  by  which 
Georgia,  for  a mere  pittance,  agreed  to  cede  her  western 
lands.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  reads : 


Here  lies  the  body  of  BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
JAMES  GUNN,  who  died  on  the  30th  day  of  July,  1801, 
aged  4S  years.  4 months,  and  17  days. 


His  former  colleague  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  his  bitter  political  adversary,  General  James  Jack- 
son,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  measure,  resided  for  a number  of  years  in 
Louisville.  The  latter  is  buried  in  the  Congressional 
Cemetery,  in  Washington,  1).  C.,  where  he  died  in  1806, 
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after  resuming  the  toga.  It  may  be  said  in  justice  to 
the  memory  of  General  Gunn  that  some  of  the  foremost 
public  men  of  the  day  were  concerned  in  the  Yazoo  land 
deals,  among  them  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia ; Thomas 
Glascock,  of  Georgia ; and  other  patriots  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  They  regarded  the  transaction  purely  in  the  light 
of  a business  matter.  There  were  no  railroads  in  those 
days.  It  seemed  hardly  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to 
expect  any  expansion  of  the  State’s  populated  area  to 
a region  so  remote;  and  the  lands  for  this  reason  were 
comparatively  worthless. 

In  the  opinion  of  Colonel  N.  J.  Hammond,  a noted 
lawyer  and  a former  member  of  Congress,  the  course  of 
General  Jackson  in  assailing  the  Yazoo  Act  was  in  the 
natnre  of  a play  to  the  grand  stand;  but  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  developments  it  made  him  a hero.*  Gen- 
eral Gunn's  death,  in  1801,  was  probably  hastened  by  the 
unpleasant  notoriety  to  which  lie  was  subjected. 


Just  a few  feet  distant  from  the  tomb  of  General 
Gunn  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  a noted  jurist,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  serving  Georgia  on  the  bench,  illustrated  the 
State  in  Congress.  He  was  the  first  bearer  of  a name 
which  three  generations  of  his  family  have  enriched  with 
honor.  Inscribed  on  this  tomb  in  the  old  cemetery  is 
the  following  epitaph : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  HON.  ROGER  L.  GAM- 
BLE, who  died  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1847, 
aged  Sixty  years.  Industry,  Perseverance,  and  Integ- 
rity raised  the  deceased  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life 
to  a position  of  eminence  and  usefulness.  He  served 
the  country  as  a Commissioned  Officer  in  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  as  a prominent  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Georgia,  as  a Representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  a Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  his  native  State.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  served  his  Maker  as  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Faith  in  the  church  militant. 


•Georgia  Driftwood,  a paper  read  before  the  Georgia  Bar  Association  at 
Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  July  2,  1890,  p.  17,  pamphlet. 
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New  Cemetery,  Louisville 

Underneath  a handsome  shaft  of  Georgia  granite,  in 
the  new  cemetery  at  Louisville,  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  ancient  burial-ground  in  another  part  of 
the  town,  repose  the  remains  of  an  honored  citizen  of 
Georgia,  who  served  the  State  in  the  high  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, in  the  Senate  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  on 
the  Superior  Court  Bench.  He  was  also  a candidate,  in 
I860,  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
ticket  with  Stephen  A.  Douglass.  The  monument  rests 
upon  a mound,  in  the  center  of  a lot  enclosed  by  an  iron 
fence;  and  inscribed  upon  the  stone  is  the  following 
simple  record : 


EX-GOVERNOR  HER8CHEL  A'.  JOHNSON.  Born 
in  Burke  Co.,  Ga.,  Sept.  IS,  1812.  Died  in  Jefferson 
Co.,  Ga.,  Aug.  16,  1SS0. 


His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ann  F.  Polk, 
sleeps  underneath  the  mound  beside  him.  She  was  a 
relative  of  President  James  K.  Polk,  and  a lady  of  rare 
social  charms.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  three  years  her  hus- 
band’s senior.  She  was  a native  of  Somerset  County, 
Md.,  where  she  was  born  October  10,  1809.  Her  fatlier 
was  the  Hon.  William  Polk,  of  Maryland;  but  she  was 
the  widow  Walker  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Gov- 
ernor Johnson. 


The  grave  of  Judge  Poger  L.  Gamble,  a noted  jurist, 
born  1829,  died  1893’,  is  marked  by  a substantial  monu- 
ment. His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  also  a noted 
jurist  and  a member  of  Congress,  sleeps  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery; while  his  son,  who  likewise  bore  the  ancestral  name, 
a distinguished  occupant  of  the  bench,  died  in  1912.  He 
sleeps  not  far  from  his  honored  father. 
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One  of  tlie  most  exquisite  epitaphs  to  be  found  in 
any  burial-ground  in  the  State  is  inscribed  upon  a hand- 
some monument  of  marble  erected  here  to  Henry  Greg- 
ory Wright.  He  was  a brother  of  Major-General  Am- 
brose R.  Wright  and  an  uncle  of  Georgia’s  - present 
Comptroller-General,  William  A.  Wright.  There  was 
at  one  time  an  editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Au- 
gusta Chronicle  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  he  was  a 
nephew,  General  Wright’s  son.  The  epitaph  reads: 


HENRY  GREGORY  WRIGHT.  Born  July  9,  1830. 
Died  May  3,  1904.  Whatever  of  human  fault  was  in 
him,  leaned  to  virtue's  side.  His  faith  in  the  substance 
of  religion  never  faltered.  The  shadows  he  never  pur- 
sued. 


On  the  opposite  side : 


Never  husband  or  father  loved  more  or  was  more 
beloved.  In  civic  virtue  he  was  of  a chastity  that  an 
untempted  vestal  might  have  envied ; and  thus  did  he 
earn  the  right  to  be  hardly  less  proud  of  the  enemies 
he  made  than  of  the  friends  he  cherishe’i.  Successful 
in  affairs,  every  achievement  of  his  life  was  accom- 
plished in  the  lofty  spirit  of  Cato’s  noble  words: 

11  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success 

But  well  do  more,  Sempronius,  we’ll  deserve  it.” 


Town  Cemetery,  Milledgeville 

For  a period  of  sixty  years,  Milledgeville  was  the  seat 
of  government.  Dating  back  to  the  year  1807,  when  the 
State  Legislature  here  met  for  the  first  time,  this  noted 
old  town  has  been  the  permanent  home  of  some  of  Geor- 
gia’s most  distinguished  citizens.  Less  than  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  ancient  Gothic  structure,  on  Capitol 
hill,  in  which  the  law-making  power  of  the  State  once 
assembled — today  a hall  of  learning  for  the  youth  of 
Georgia — lies  the  little  cemetery,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
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town;  and  few  strangers  visit  Milledgeville  without 
taking  the  shaded  highway  of  oaks  which  leads  to  God’s 
acre,  there  to  spend  a quiet  hour,  communing  with  the 
State’s  illustrious  dead  and  trying  to  decipher  some  of 
the  quaint  epitaphs  upon  the  old  tombs. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  memorial  reared  to  a man  of  note 
is  the  monument  which  marks  the  last  resting-place  of 
General  Jett  Thomas,  for  whom  Thomas  County  in  this 
State  was  named.  It  was  originally  a fine  specimen  of 
white  Vermont  marble,  but  the  withering  touch  of  time 
has  long  since  turned  the  handsome  column  to  a deep  yel- 
low; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  almost  completely 
obliterated  inscription  can  hardly  be  read — 


Sac-red  to  the  memory  of  GEX.  JETT  THOMAS, 
who  was  born  May  18.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1776, 
and  departed  this  life.  Jan.  26,  1817.  Aged  40  years, 
7 months,  and  24  days. 


General  Thomas  was  the  builder  of  the  State  Capitol 
.at  Milledgeville.  He  was  given  the  rank  of  Major-Gen- 
eral for  his  bravery  as  Captain  Jett  Thomas  in  the  War 
of  1812.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  also  presented  him 
with  a Major-General’s  hat,  sword,  and  sash.  The  last 
named  article  was  worn  by  his  grandson,  Lieutenant  Jett 
Thomas  Howard,  a gallant  Confederate  officer,  through- 
out the  entire  war,  from  1861  to  1865. 


Only  a few  feet  removed  from  the  Thomas  lot  is  a 
weather-beaten  obelisk  under  which  reposes  the  elder 
Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  father  of  the  renowned  jurist  and 
statesman,  who  bore  the  same  odd  name.  Though  still 
short  of  thirty-seven,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  dis- 
tinguished Georgian  who  sleeps  here  was  styled  “the 
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great  Judge  Lamar.”  Inscribed  on  the  monument  is  the 
following  somewhat  lengthy  epitaph: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  LUCIUS  Q.  C.  LAMAR, 
late  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Ocmulgee  cir- 
cuit, who  during  a brief  service  of  five  years  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  high  office  with  probity,  firmness, 
assiduity,  and  unquestionable  reputation.  The  devoted 
love  of  his  family,  the  ardent  attachment  of  personal 
friends,  the  admiration  of  the  Bar,  and  the  universal 
approbation  of  his  enlightened  administration  of  jus- 
tice, attest  the  goodness  and  eminence  of  one  arrested 
by  death  too  early  in  the  bright  and  useful  career  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  his  native  State.  Born 
July  15,  1797.  Died  July  4,  1S34. 


Judge  Lamar  died  the  tragic  victim  of  melancholia,  on 
a day  celebrated  with  rejoicing  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
nation’s  birth.  His  illustrious  son  is  said  also  to  have 
contemplated  self-destruction,  when  depressed  in  spirit 
by  conditions  which  followed  the  close  of  the  Civil  War; 
but  a calmer  mood  at  length  prevailed,  and  he  lived  to 
become  a United  States  Senator,  a member  of  President 
Cleveland’s  first  Cabinet,  and  finally  an  occupant  of  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  nation.  This  statement  is  made  on 
the  authority  of  the  latter’s  son-in-law,  Dr.  Edward 
Mayes,  former  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Missis* 
sippi.* 


Marked  by  a handsome  monument  in  this  same  part 
of  the  cemetery  is  the  grave  of  Dr.  Tomlinson  Fort,  a 
distinguished  physician  and  former  member  of  Congress. 


Underneath  a time-worn  box  of  marble,  in  a lot  not 
far  removed  from  Dr.  Tomlinson’s  sleeps  a Governor  of 
the  State  whose  administration  was  tossed  upon  a 

•Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar:  His  Life,  Times  ami  Speeches,  1825-1893,  by 
Edward  Mayes,  LL.  D.,  pp.  166-168,  Nashville,  1S96. 
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troubled  sea.  But  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit  in 
this  high  office,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  second  term 
voluntarily  relinquished  the  public  service.  Mitchell 
County  was  named  in  his  honor;  also  Fort  Mitchell,  a 
stronghold  erected  during  the  Indian  wars, -on  the  Ala- 
bama side  of  the  Chattahoochee  Kiver,  near  Columbus. 
Inscribed  on  the  marble  box  is  the  following  record : 


In  memory  of  DAVID  BRYDIE  MITCHELL.  Sen- 
ator from  the  County  of  Baldwin  and  former  Governor 
of  Georgia.  Born  near  Nuthil,  Perthsliire,  Scotland, 
22nd  Oct.  1766.  Died  in  Milled geville,  Ga.,  22nd  April, 
1837;  This  stone  is  erected  by  vote  of  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia. 


Seaton  Grantland,  a noted  editor  and  a former  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  grandfather  of  the  late  Fleming  G. 
DuBignon,  sleeps  under  a massive  structure  of  stone,  on 
which  the  following  brief  record  is  inscribed: 


SEATON  GRANTLAND.  Born  in  New  Kent  Co., 
Va..  June  8th,  1782.  Died  at  Woodville,  Ga.,  Oct.  18th, 
1864.  ‘ ‘ Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright, 

for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace. Psalms  37:  37. 


Near  the  Grantland  lot,  in  a box-covered  tomb,  repose 
the  ashes  of  a victim  who  came  to  his  death  in  a singular 
manner.  The  inscription  on  the  discolored  marble  top 
reads : 


To  the  memory  of  JAMES  D.  ALLMAN,  who  died 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1845,  from  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a cannon  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  General 
Jackson.  Honest,  mirthful,  and  beloved,  he  acquired 
the  title  of  Crockett.  It  lives  with  his  memory. 
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Underneath  a massive  granite  headstone,  handsomely 
sculptured,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  a gallant  officer  who 
perished  on  the  held  of  battle;  but  who  attained  while  still 
a mere  youth  the  stars  of  a Brigadier-General.  Inscribed 
on  the  handsome  block  of  granite  is  the  following  epitaph : 


Erected  by  his  old  comrades  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
Georgia  Volunteers,  A.  X.  V..  in  honor  of  BRIGADIER- 
GEXERAL  GEORGE  DOLES,  killed  in  battle,  at  Cold 
Harbor,  Ya.,  June  18(34.  Crowned  with  early  fade- 
less laurels',  he  lies  sleeping  upon  this  sacred  spot  where 
love  is  keeping  his  honored  dust. 


One  of  the  costliest  memorials  in  the  cemetery  marks 
the  last  resting-place  of  Leonidas  Jordan,  a wealthy  ante- 
bellum planter  and  man  of  affairs.  Another  elegant  shaft 
of  marble  adorns  the  grave  of  Zachariaii  Lamar,  a dis- 
tinguished former  resident  of  Milledgeville,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Governor  Howell  Cobb.  The  list  of  noted  dead 
who  sleep  here  includes  also  Judge  Thomas  P.  Carnes, 
an  eminent  jurist  for  whom  the  town  of  Carnesville  was 
named;  Judge  Iverson  L.  Harris,  a former  occupant  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Bench;  Brigadier-General  Bryan  M. 
Thomas,  a distinguished  Confederate  officer;  Hon. 
Nathan  C.  Barnett,  Georgia’s  secretary  of  State  for 
nearly  forty  years ; Richard  McAllister  Orme,  one  of 
Georgia's  pioneer  editors,  who,  with  Seaton  Grantland, 
founded  the  famous  Southern  Recorder,  and  who  re- 
mained for  years  at  the  editorial  helm;  Augustus  H. 
Kenan,  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  and  a 
noted  lawyer ; Lieutenant-Colonel  John  M.  Brown, 
"ho  fell  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  a brother  of  Georgia’s 
"’nr  Governor;  Dr.  J.  Harris' Chappell,  the  first  president 
"t  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College;  Judge 
Daniel  B.  Sanford,  a distinguished  jurist  and  soldier, 
long  the  ordinary  of  Baldwin  County,  in  whose  honor  the 


' 
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local  camp  of  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  was  named; 
and  a host  of  others,  including  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  who  died  while  serving  the  State  at  Milledge- 
ville,  and  to  whom  the  State  erected  substantial  monu- 
ments. 


Rest  Haven,  Washington 

Within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  gate,  beneath  a massive 
monument  of  white  marble,  perhaps  the  loftiest  shaft  in 
this  beautiful  city  of  the  dead,  sleeps  the  great  Mirabeau 
of  Secession : Robert  Toombs.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  an  epitaph  upon  the  monument,  but  at  the  base  of 
the  column,  in  large  Roman  letters,  is  chiseled  a name 
forever  radiant  in  the  annals  of  Georgia  : 


TOOMBS 


On  the  left  side  of  the  monument  appears  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

ROBERT  TOOMBS.  July  2,  1810.  Dec.  15,  1885. 


Beside  him  sleeps  his  beloved  companion  to  whom, 
amid  the  turmoils  of  public  life,  lie  once  wrote:  ‘‘I  begin 
to  be  more  anxious  to  see  you  than  to  save  the  republic. 
The  old  Roman  Anthony  threw  away  an  empire  rather 
than  abandon  Cleopatra,  and  the  world  called  him  an 
idiot;  but  I begin  to  think  he  was  the  wiser  man  and  the 
world  was  well  lost  for  loved * 


Just  off  the  main  driveway,  not  far  from  the  Toombs 
lot,  sleeps  a pioneer  resident  of  Washington,  distinguish- 
ed for  frequent  commissions  witli  which  he  was  entrusted 
to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians  and  for 
his  early  championship  of  the  cause  of  female  education: 


. 
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Duncan  G.  Campbell.  One  of  the  counties  of  Georgia 
bears  his  name;  and,  in  after  years,  his  son,  Judge  John 
A.  Campbell,  occupied  a seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  United  States.  Col.  Campbell  died  while  still  com- 
paratively a young  man.  He  was  first  buried  oil'  his 
plantation,  near  Washington,  but  his  body  was  after- 
wards taken  up  and  reinterred  in  Rest  Haven.  On  a hori- 
zontal grave  cover,  resting  upon  a brick  foundation,  in 
the  center  of  the  lot,  is  inscribed  the  following  epitaph: 


To  the  memory  of  COL.  DUNCAN  G.  CAMPBELL, 
who  died  July  31,  1826.  Aged  41.  His  talents  were 
given  to  his  country,  his  property  to  his  friends,  his 
affections  to.  his  family,  and  his  soul  to  GodL.  Respected, 
beloved,  and  lamented,  he  lived  and  died  an  honest  man, 
a true  Patriot  and  a sincere  Christian. 


Judge  Garnett  Andrews,  who  presided  for  years  on 
the  Bench  of  the  Northern  Circuit  and  who  wrote  a de- 
lightful little  hook  entitled  “ Reminiscences  of  an  Old- 
time  Georgia  Lawyer, ’ ’ a work  of  rare  value,  which 
throws  some  important  side-lights  upon  the  early  history 
of  this  State,  is  buried  in  Rest  Haven.  The  substantial 
monument  which  marks  bis  last  resting  place  is  inscribed 
as  follows : 


GARNETT  ANDREWS.  Born  Oct.  30,  1798.  Died, 
August  13,  1873.  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the 
Northern  Circuit  of  Georgia  24  years.  ' 


Besides  the  above  mentioned  Georgians,  the  list  of 
distinguished  dead  buried  in  this  cemetery  includes:  Gen. 
Gudlkv  Dceuse,  formerly  a Confederate  Brigade  Com- 
mander and  a member  of  Congress,  who  married  a daugh- 
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ter  of  General  Toombs;  Dr.  Morgan  Callaway,  for  years 
a professor  of  English  at  Emory  College;  Dr.  Marshall 
Andrews,  a.  beloved  physician  of  the  town,  whose  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  the  people  of  Wilkes ; Eliza  A. 
Bowen,  a noted  educator  and  historian;  Nicholas  Wiley, 
a pioneer  citizen  of  large  means;  Father  James  O’Brien, 
founder  of  the  Orphans  Home  for  Catholic  Children  ; and 
scores  of  others,  including  the  Popes,  the  Hills,  the  Alex- 
anders, the  Simpsons,  and  the  Winns. 


Smyrna  Church-Yard,  Eight  Miles  From  Washington 

Eight  miles  from  Washington,  on  the  old  Lincolnton 
Boad,  stands  Smyrna  Church,  in  the  rear  of  which  there 
is  an  old  burial-ground  of  rare  historic  interest.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  precious  dust  of  this  State, 
reaching  back  to  Bevolutionary  times,  and  there  is  hardly 
an  equivalent  area  of  ground  north  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
in  Augusta,  in  which  so  many  splendid  old  pioneers  sleep. 
Smyrna  Church  was  organized  by  the  Presbyterians  early 
in  the  last  century;  but  with  the  decreasing  numbers  of 
this  denomination  it  eventually  became  the  property  of 
the  Baptists. 

Here,  in  an  unmarked  grave,  lies  John  Talbot,  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  owner  of  wild  lands  in  the  State 
of  Georgia.  The  land  for  the  church,  including  a tract 
of  five  acres,  was  donated  by  this  wealthy  pioneer.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Bevolution,  he  acquired  in  this  region  of 
the  State,  a tract  of  land,  embracing  50,000  acres.  He 
came  originally  from  Virginia,  and  was  a scion  of  the 
aristocratic  old  Talbot  family  of  England. 


His  son,  Matthew  Talbot,  became  an  honored  chief 
executive  of  this  State.  There  is  a well-preserved  monu- 
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merit  over  the  grave  of  Governor  Talbot  on  which  the 
following  epitaph  is  inscribed: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  MATTHEW  TALBOT, 
who  was  born  July  24,  1795,  and  died  March  14,  1855. 
Aged  59  years,  7 months,  and  10  days. 


Near  by  sleeps  Thomas  Talbot,  an  elder  brother.  The 
inscription  upon  his  tombstone  reads : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  THOMAS  TALBOT,  who 
died  Sept.  1,  1853.  Aged  86  years. 


Two  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  lie  here  buried:  Col. 
David  Creswell,  an  officer  on  Gen.  Greene’s  staff,  and 
Major  Francis  Triplett,  of  Virginia.  The  former  mar- 
ried John  Talbot’s  daughter,  Phoebe;  .the  latter  his 
daughter,  Mary  "Williston.  Col.  Wm.  Jones,  an  officer  of 
the  War  of  1812,  is  also  buried  at  Smyrna.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Conway  Talbot,  a daughter  of  Thomas  Talbot. 
Samuel  Barnett,  cashier  of  the  old  branch  bank  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  sleeps  in  Smyrna  church-yard  under  a 
handsome  monument.  There  is  also  an  ancient  headstone 
which  marks  the  grave  of  an  early  Congressman.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription: 


WILLIAM  BARNETT  departed  this  life  Oct.  25, 
1834.  Aged  86  years  and  11  months. 
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Presbyterian  Cemetery,  Lexington 

In  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  at  Lexington,  occupy- 
ing the  center  of  a square  enclosed  by  a heavy  iron  fence, 
on  the  gateway  to  which  is  marked  “ Gilmer, v stands  a 
shaft  of  Italian  marble,  some  ten  feet  in  height.  It  rests 
upon  a horizontal  slab  of  granite,  which  covers  completely 
the  grave  beneath,  and  the  only  inscription  upon  the 
monument  is  the  one  which  follows,  giving  the  name  of 
the  great  statesman  who  here  slumbers,  together  with 
the  dates  which  tell  when  his  career  began  and  ended: 


George  K.  Gilmer.  Born  April  the  11th,  A.  !>.,  1790; 
Died  November  the  16th,  A.  D.,  1859. 


On  either  side  of  the  monument  there  are  two  hand- 
some marble  urns.  To  the  right  of  the  Governor’s  grave 
sleeps  a kinsman,  whose  last  resting-place  is  covered  by  a 
box  of  marble;  while  to  the  left  there  is  a vacant  space 
which  was  intended  for  Mrs.  Gilmer,  but  the  Governor’s 
devoted  wife  survived  him  by  a number  of  years,  and, 
dying  while  on  a visit  to  relatives  in  Virginia,  was 
buried  near  the  home  of  her  childhood.  Shrubs  and  ever- 
greens adorn  the  section,  bespeaking  the  tender  care 
which  she  bestowed  upon  it  in  by-gone  days. 


Several  yards  in  front  of  the  Gilmer  lot,  is  another 
square  enclosed  in  like  manner,  on  the  gateway  to  which 
is  marked  ‘ ‘Upson”;  and  the  handsome  shaft  of  Italian 
marble  contains  the  following  simple  but  sufficient  in- 
scription:   


Stephen  Upson.  Died  August,  1824.  In  his  40tli 


There  is  a modesty  refreshing  to  the  reader  in  both  of 
these  epitaphs,  neither  of  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
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hints  of  the  part  which  the  illustrious  dead  played  in  the 
drama  of  events ; but  when  the  muse  of  history  is  eloquent 
the  marble  needs  no  lengthened  scroll.  The  Upson  lot  is 
beautified  by  a number  of  rose  bushes,  which,  throughout 
the  summer  months,  burden  the  air  with  perfume;  but  in 
the  annals  of  his  adopted  State  the  name  of  this  lamented 
Georgian  is  not  less  fragrant.  For  dying  at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  without  official  prestige,  there,  was  enough  to 
his  credit  in  the  way  of  solid  achievement  to  justify  the 
creation  of  a county  in  his  honor. 


Two  unmarked  graves  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery 
at  Lexington  contain  the  ashes  of  noted  men.  One  of 
these  is  Carlisle  McKinley,  a gifted  poet,  without  a 
reference  to  whom  no  anthology  of  Southern  literature  is 
complete.  The  other  is  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  who 
founded  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Synod  of 
Georgia  and  whose  unmarked  grave  at  Lexington  is  a 
reproach  to  the  great  denomination  for  whose  subsequent 
growth  and  power  in  Georgia  he  laid  the  foundations  in 
pioneer  days. 


Town  Cemetery,  Greensboro 

In  the  center  of  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Greens- 
boro, there  is  a horizontal  tablet  of  marble,  on  which 
the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed: 

Sacrecl  to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  W. 

Cobb,  who  departed  this  life  on  Monday,  February  1. 

1S30,  in  the  4Gth  year  of,  his  age.  He  had  been  at 
successive  periods  a Representative  and  Senator  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  was  at  the  time  of 
death  a Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  In  his  domestic  circle,  he  was  fond  and  affec- 
tionate; as  a friend,  honorable  and  sincere;  as  a states- 
man, independent  and  inflexible;  as  a judge,  pure  and 
incorruptible;  amiable  in  private  and  useful  in  public 
life.  ‘‘An  honest  man’s  the  st  work  of  God.’’ 
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Not  far  distant  from  the  grave  of  Judge  Cobb,  there 
stands  an  obelisk  of  white  marble,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  is  exceedingly  well 
preserved.  It  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  another 
eminent  Georgian.  The  inscription  on  this  monument  is 
as  follows: 


(West) 

William  C.  Dawson  was  born  on  the  4th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1798,  and  died  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1856.  Bred 
to  the  Bar,  he  entered  upon  his  profession  in  ISIS  and 
prosecuted  it  successfully  until  his  death. 

(South) 

In  1830,  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  com- 
piled the  Statutes  of  Georgia.  In  1845,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the  bench 
of  the  Oemulgee  Circuit,  declining  a candidacy,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  He  represented  his  native 
county  of  Greene  in  the  Legislature  for  a number  of 
years,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  representative 
branch  of  Congress,  from  December  1836,  to  November 
1841.  In  November,  1847,  he  was  elected  a Senator 
from  Georgia  in  the  Congress  of  the  Union  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  place  for  the  constitutional 
term  of  six  years. 

(East) 

He  was  an  able  jurist,  an  eloquent  advocate,  and  an 
upright  judge.  Cautious,  practical,  and  independent, 
he  commanded  confidence  by  frankness  of  his  manners, 
purity  of  his  motives,  and  candor  of  his  counsel. 

(North) 

The  State  of  Georgia  honors  his  memory  for  his  fi- 
delity to  her  numerous  trusts,  his  neighbors  cherish  it 
because  he  was  kind  and  liberal  to  them,  his  family  re- 
vere it  because  as  husband,  parent,  and  master,  he  was 
affectionate,  considerate,  gentle,  and  true. 

The  wife  of  Judge  Dawson  sleeps  beside  him.  Her 
grave  is  marked  by  a monument  somewhat  similar  in 
design. 


Underneath  a massive  monument  of  white  marble, 
sleeps  a renowned  jurist  of  the  ante-bellum  period: 
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Judge  Francis  H.  Cone.  In  1844,  Judge  Cone  became 
involved  in  a personal  difficulty  with  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  on  the  steps  of  the  old  Thompson  Hotel  in 
Atlanta,  the  sensational  character  of  which  has  somewhat 
overshadowed  his  prestige  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  jurists 
of  his  day  in  Georgia.  On  each  side  of  the  monument, 
there  is  a carefully-worded  inscription,  dealing  with  some 
particular  phase  of  his  career.  These,  taken  separately, 
read  as  follows : 


(Front) 

Our  Father.  In  memory  of  HON.  FRANCIS  H. 
CONE,  who  was  born  on  the  5th  of  ’September,  1797, 
and  died  on  the  IStn  of  May,  1859.  Erected  by  his 
children. 

(Side) 

A lawyer,  able,  acute,  diligent,  learned,  lie  attained 
confessedly  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  with 
no  superior,  if  any  equals.  A judge  at  that  time,  upon 
the  highest  judicial  Bench  of  the  State,  he  inaugurated 
numerous  practical  reforms,  approved  and  followed  to 
this  day  and,  though  no  reporter  preserved  his  decisions, 
Tradition  at  the  Bar  will  long  retain  the  memory  of  his 
administration. 

(Rear) 

He  sought  not.  political  honors  and  sat  but  once  in 
the  Legislative  Halls  of  his  adopted  State.  Yet  this 
brief  term  as  a Legislator  was  improved  by  the  prepa- 
ration and  adoption  of  such  various  and  important  re- 
forms in  the  Law  that  they  alone  would  entitle  him  to 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  people  he  served. 

(Side) 

In  domestic  and  social  life,  lie  was  most  happy  and 
beloved:  an  indulgent  father,  a merciful  master,  a loyal 
friend,  and  a genial  companion.  By  his  ready  wit,  by 
his  flowing  conversation,  by  his  universal  charity  and 
his  kind  disposition,  he  enchained  the  attention,  claimed 
the  admiration,  and  won  the  affections  of  all  who  knew 
him. 


7 
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Almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  Cone  monument,  rest 
the  mortal  ashes  of  a noted  pioneer  educator  and  minister 
of  the  gospel,  Dr.  Francis  Cummins,  whose  memory  still 
abides  in  upper  Georgia  like  a fragrant  incense.  He  was 
the  first  Presbyterian  minister  to  preach  in  Greene 
County.  On  the  horizontal  slab  which  covers  the  grave 
of  this  devout  pioneer  is  inscribed  the  following  epitaph : 


THE  EE V.  FRANCIS  CUMMINS,  D.  D.  Died,  Feb. 
22,  3852,  in  the  Sot li  year  of  his  age  and  the  53rd  of 
his  ministry,  fully  assured  there  remaineth  a rest  to 
the  people  of  God. 


His  widow,  Sarah  Cummins,  who  attained  to  the  same 
ripe  age,  is  buried  with  her  husband,  in  the  same  tomb. 


The  famous  schism  of  1844,  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  Bishop  James  0.  Andrew  married  his  second  wife, 
a much  beloved  lady  of  Greensboro,  he  became  the  owner 
of  slave  property,  with  which  he  refused  to  part.  Mrs. 
Andrew,  the  innocent  cause  of  this  upheaval,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  sleeps  in  this  burial  ground.  Her  grave 
is  marked  by  a neat  monument  inscribed  as  follows: 

In  memory  of  ANN  LEONORA,  wife  of  REV. 

BISHOP  ANDREW.  Born,  July  2G,  ISO I.  Died  at 
Oxford.  June  10,  1854.  As  a wife,  mother,  step-mother, 
and  mistress,  she  had  no  superior.  As  a Christian,  dil- 
igent, humble,  and  conscientious.  A bereaved  husband 
and  sorrowing  children  have  inscribed  this  frail  testi- 
monial to  her  memory. 


Judge  Henry  T.  Lewis,  a distinguished  .jurist,  who 
served  his  State  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  is  buried 
here.  In  the  famous  Chicago  Convention,  of  1896,  Judge 
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Lewis,  as  the  chosen  spokesman  of  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion, placed  William  J.  Bryan  in  nomination.  On  the 
handsome  granite  headstone  is  lettered  the  following 
epitaph : 


HENRY  THOMAS  LEWIS.  1847-1903.  Associate 
Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  1897-1902.  A faith- 
ful and  able  advocate.  A learned  and  upright  judge. 
Withal  a kindly  gentleman  and  a true  friend. 


For  years,  with  each  successive  session  of  the  State 
Legislature,  Hon.  Thomas  Stocks,  of  Greensboro,  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Georgia.  He  was  a power  in  public  affairs,  a 
zealous  advocate  of  internal  improvements,  and.  one  of 
the  founders  of  Mercer  University,  to  which  he  contribu- 
ted largely  of  his  means.  On  the  neat  monument  which 
marks  the  grave  of  this  pioneer  citizen  of  Greensboro  is 
chiseled  an  open  Bible,  underneath  which  the  following- 
epitaph  is  inscribed: 

THOMAS  STOCKS.  Born,  Feb.  1,  1786.  United 
with  the  Baptist  Church,  1828.  Died,  Oct.  6,  1876.  “He 
was  a good  man*  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith.  ’ > 

Acts,  11:  24. 


Near  the  tomb  of  Senator  Cobb,  there  stands  an 
obelisk,  yellow  with  time,  which  marks  the  last  resting 
place  of  a soldier  of  the  Revolution:  Jeremiah  Sanford. 
The  inscription  on  the  monument  reads: 

JEREMIAH  SANFORD.  Born  in  Virginia,  Nov.  4, 

1739.  Died,  August  11,  IS  2d.  He  was  a soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  a friend  of  Washington,  and  an  honest 
man. 


- 
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Oconee  Cemetery,  Athens 

For  more  than  forty  years,  the  little  cemetery  on 
Jackson  street,  facing  the  University  campus,  was  the 
sole  burial  ground  of  the  town  of  Athens.  Here  rest  Dr. 
Moses  Waddell,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  presidents 
of  Franklin  College;  Key.  Hope  Hull,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  local  pioneers,  and  a host  of  others.  In 
justice  to  these  men,  who  blazed  the  way  for  the  future 
town  and  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  University, 
whose  names — some  of  them  at  least — are  household 
words  in  Georgia,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the 
little  cemetery  has  been  permitted  of  late  years  to  be- 
come a thicket  of  weeds.  The  present  beautiful  burial 
ground  of  the  city  of  Athens  is  most  charmingly  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Oconee  Kiver,  on  the  extreme  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  It  comprises  an  extensive  area  of 
land;  but  when  first  opened  in  1856  it  embraced  little 
more  than  twenty-five  acres.  To  quote  Mr.  A.  L.  Hull, 
in  his  4 ‘Annals  of  Athens,”  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  spots,  “adorned  by  nature  with  forest  trees,  with  vines 
covering  hillsides,  clinging  to  rocks  and  climbing  the 
sombre  pines,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  Oconee 
murmurs  between  banks  redolent  with  honey-suekles  and 
jessamines.”  Here  a host  of  Georgia’s  distinguished 
men  lie  buried. 

On  the  highest  knoll  in  the  cemetery  sleeps  Governor 
Wilson  Lumpkin.  Except  for  a circular  area  of  ground, 
somewhere  near  the  center  of  which  he  is  supposed  to 
rest,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  mark  the  grave  of  this 
illustrious  Georgian.  He  served  the  State  in  the  high 
office  of  Governor,  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  and 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  also  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  railway  development  in  Georgia,  and  the  present 
capital  of  the  State  was  at  one  time  called  Marthasville  in 
compliment  to  his  daughter.  Moreover,  in  honor  of  the 
old  Governor  himself  one  of  the  counties  of  the  Stat<* 
was  called  Lumpkin.  Much  of  the  land  embraced  in  the 
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present  cemetery  belonged  at  one  time  to  his  extensive 
plantation;  and  lie  sleeps  today  in  sight  of  his  old  home 
place,  Cedar  Hill,  where  he  resided  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  seems  like  the  irony  of  fate  that  he  should 
fill  an  unmarked  grave  amid  such  surroundings.'  But 
after  all  could  there  be  reared  to  him  a memorial  more 
appropriate  than  the  verdant  mausoleum  in  which  he 
sleeps,  where  every  leaf  and  twig  and  blade  of  grass 
recalls  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren: 

“If  you  seek  his  monument,  look  around  you. ” 


Under  a magnificent  shaft  of  granite  repose  the  mor- 
tal ashes  of  General  Howell  Cobb,  one  of  Georgia  ’s  most 
distinguished  sons.  His  long  list  of  public  honors  includ- 
ed the  Speakership  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  treasury  portfolio  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  cabinet, 
the  high  office  of  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  He  was  also  a Confederate  Major- 
General.  On  the  west  side  of  the  handsome  monument  is 
inscribed: 

HOWELL  COBB,  son  of  John  Addison  Cobb  and  his 
wife  Sarah  Rootes  Cobb.  Born,  Cherry  Hill.  Jefferson 
Co.,  Ga.,  Sept.  7,  1S15.  Died,  New  York  City,  Oct.  9, 

1868. 


On  the  south  side: 


Representative  from  Georgia  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  1843-1851,  1856-1857.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  31st  Congress.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  1857-1860.  President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
Colonel  16th  Regiment  Georgia  Volunteers,  C.  S.  A. 
Brigadier-General,  C.  S.  A.  Major-General,  C.  S.  A. 
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Beside  him  sleeps  his  beloved  wife,  Mary  Ann  Lamar 
Cobb;  and  in  the  same  area  lie  buried  Judge  Howell 
Cobb,  his  son  and  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  his  grandson.  The 
latter  was  a young  lawyer  of  the  most  brilliant  promise, 
whose  early  death  was  a bereavement  to  t he v State.  He 
was  handsome,  magnetic,  and  gifted. 


In  another  part  of  the  cemetery,  on  a large  square  lot, 
enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  stands  a superb  monument  of 
marble.  It  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  one  of  Geor- 
gia’s purest  and  greatest  men — General  Thomas  R.  R. 
Cobb,  a brother  of  the  distinguished  Governor.  It  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  eloquent  appeals  of  this  one  man  that 
Georgia  in  1861,  adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
Until  this  time  he  had  never  held  a political  office  or  made 
a political  speech.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Southern  inde- 
pendence, coupled  with  his  deep  religious  nature,  caused 
him  to  be  likened  to  Peter  the  Hermit.  He  was  the 
author  of  Cobb  on  Slavery,  a masterpiece  of  legal  litera- 
ture, compiled  before  he  was  thirty-six.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  public  school  system  in  Georgia, 
and  the  founder  of  Lucy  Cobb  Institute.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  he  organized  and  commanded  Cobb’s 
famous  legion.  He  was  killed  by  a shell  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg;  and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  a letter 
from  General  Lee,  addressed  to  his  brother,  paying  the 
highest  tribute  to  his  character  as  a soldier.  Inscribed 
on  the  monument  is  the  following  brief  record,  in  a list  of 
the  Cobb  family  names  : 

THOMAS  E.  R.  COBB.  Born,  April  16,  1823.  Died, 

Dec.  13,  1862,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Captain  Henry  Jackson,  a distinguished  member  of 
the  Georgia  bar,  with  his  sons,  Davenport,  Thomas  Cobb, 
and  Henry  R.  also  sleep  here;  while  in  the  same  lot  are 
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buried  Dr.  John  Gerdine,  a beloved  physician  of  Athens; 
Prof.  W.  W.  Lumpkin,  a son  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  a 
former  professor  of  Belle  Lettres  in  the  University  of 
Georgia;  Mb.  A.  L.  Hull,  for  years  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Board  of  Trustees ; besides  other  members  of 
the  same  family  connection. 


In  the  lot  adjacent  sleeps  Colonel  John  Addison 
Cobb,  one  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Athens,  for  whom 
the  beautiful  residence  section  known  as  Cobbham 
was  named.  He  was  the  father  of  the  two  illustrious 
Confederate  generals.  The  inscription  on  the  handsome 
slab  which  marks  his  grave  is  as  follows: 


COLONEL  JOHN  ADDISON  COBB.  Born  5th  Jan., 
1783.  Died  23rd  Nov.,  1855.  An  affectionate  husband, 
a kind,  fond  parent,  a public  spirited  citizen,  a friend 
to  the  friendless,  a consistent  Christian,  he  lived.  Wept 
by  his  family,  mourned  by  his  friends,  respected  by  all, 
without  an  enemy,  in  the  triumph  of  faith,  he  died. 


Colonel  William  H.  Jackson,  who  married  Mildred 
Lewis,  a sister  of  Colonel  John  Addison  Cobb,  is  buried 
in  this  same  lot.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  graduating 
class  of  the  State  University  and  a son  of  the  famous 
Governor  James  Jackson,  of  Savannah.  The  brief  in- 
scription on  his  tomb  reads : 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  H.  JACKSON.  Born  June 
3,  1786.  Died  Aug.  8,  1875. 

This  distinguished  Georgian  died  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
He  served  in  the  State  Senate  of  Georgia  and  was  for 
years  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  his  alma 
mater.  Colonel  Jackson  was  an  eccentric  old  man  and 
some  time  prior  to  his  death  he  formally  executed  a deed 
of  gift  conveying  to  an  old  shade  tree  the  area  of  ground 
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whieli  lies  immediately  around  it.  This  tree — perhaps 
the  only  freeholder  of  the  kind  in  existence— is  still 
standing  in  Athens,  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing. 


Prof.  Williams  Rutherford,  who  married  Laura,  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Addison  Cobb,  is  buried  in  this 
same  enclosure,  beside  his  wife.  Here  too  sleeps  his  son, 
John  C.  Rutherford,  a distinguished  lawyer  of  Macon. 
Prof.  Rutherford  occupied  for  thirty-three  years  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  State  University,  his  alma 
mater.  His  father  was  a classmate  of  Colonel  Wm.  Id. 
Jackson,  in  the  first  class  to  graduate  from  old  Franklin 
College.  His  daughter,  Mildred  Lewis,  is  the  noted 
educator  and  historian. 


Under  a horizontal  block  of  granite,  in  a corner  of  the 
Cobb  lot,  sleeps  a gallant  Georgian  who  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  reads : 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  JEFFERSON  MIRA- 
BEAU  LAMAR,  son  of  L.  Q.  C,  Lamar  and  Sarah  Byrd. 
Born  in  Milledgeviile,  Ga.,  Jan.  3,  1835.  Died  Sept.  15, 
1862.  He  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cramp- 
ton’s  Gap,  Maryland,  leading  Cobb’s  Georgia  Legion. 
He  was  a true  Southern  gentleman,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach. 


In  the  same  part  of  the  cemetery,  perhaps  a hundred 
feet  distant  from  the  Cobb  lot,  underneath  a handsome 
granite  stone,  sleeps  the  immortal  discoverer  of  anes- 
thesia. Beside  him  sleeps  his  beloved  wife;  and  the 
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monument  erected  to  both,  in  the  center  of  the  square, 
contains  the  following  inscription : 


CRAWFORD  WILLIAMSON  LONG,  M.  D:  Born 

November  1.  1S15.  Died  June  16,  1878.  “ My  profes- 

sion is  to  me  a ministry  from  God.  ’ ’ CAROLINE 
SWAIN  LONG.  Born  December  14,  1825.  Died  Sep- 
tember 23,  1888.  “They  rest  in  everlasting  love.” 


Dr.  Long’s  statue  will  eventually  be  placed  by  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  Statuary  Hall,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a handsome  medallion 
of  the  great  physician  was  recently  unveiled.  There 
hangs  a life-size  portrait  of  him  on  the  walls  of  Georgia’s 
State  eapitol. 


On  a small  headstone,  in  a corner  of  the  same  lot  with 
Dr.  Long,  are  chiseled  the  initials  “H.  L.  S.”  The  little 
block  of  granite  marks  the  grave  of  Henri  L.  Stuart,  of 
New  York.  He  presented  to  the  State  of  Georgia  in  1879 
an  oil  painting  of  Dr.  Long;  and  while  on  a visit  to 
Athens,  after  attending  the  formal  exercises  of  presenta- 
tion, he  died  suddenly  and  was  buried  at  his  request  on 
the  lot  with  Dr.  Long.  He  seems  to  have  been  without 
family  ties  or  connections  at  the  North. 


Directly  opposite  the  Long  lot  is  the  grave  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Hoyt,  who  for  thirty-six  years  was  pastor  of  the 
old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Athens.  Dr.  Hoyt  was 
the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  AVoodrow  AVii.son.  In  this  same 
part  of  the  cemetery  sleeps  AIajor  AVilliam  S.  Grady,  the 
father  of  the  South’s  great  editor  and  orator;  also  Dr. 
Charles  AY  Lane,  one  of  the  most  beloved  pastors  of 
Athens,  the  successor  to  Dr.  Nathan  Hoyt.  Handsome 
monuments  mark  the  graves  of  both  of  these  divines;  but 
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only  a simple  headstone  tells  where  Major  Gradv  lies 
buried. 


Close  to  the  river  side  in  the  center  of  a lot*,  somewhat 
overgrown  with  weeds,  is  a handsome  family  monument 
on  the  base  of  which  is  inscribed: 

WADDELL 


Here  lie  buried  two  distinguished  educators,  James  P. 
Waddell  and  William  IT.  Waddell,  father  and  son,  both 
of  whom  were  long- identified  with  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. There  are  no  epitaphs  on  the  monument  except  one 
to  a daughter  of  Prof.  Win.  H.  Waddell,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  21.  But  both  of  the  graves  are  marked  by  neat 
headstones.  Dr.  Moses  Waddell,  one  of  the  early  presi- 
dents of  Franklin  College,  is  buried  in  the  little  cemetery 
on  Jackson  Street  ; but  he  is  here  memoralized  by  a little 
block  of  stone  which  tells  of  his  interment  elsewhere. 

The  'Waddell  monument  is  a work  of  art.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  statue  of  an  angel  making  an  entry  in 
the  book  of  life.  The  entire  structure  is  of  white  marble. 


Enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  facing  one  of  the  main 
driveways  of  the  cemetery,  on  the  slope  of  the  highest 
hill  is  the  grave  of  a noted  educator.  It  is  not  far  distant 
from  the  tomb  of  General  Howell  Cobb;  and  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  reads : 


HENRY  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Born  in  Eng- 
land, July  7,  1778.  Died  near  Athens,  April  26,  1S40. 
“We  meet  again. 1} 


His  wife  is  buried  beside  him.  Dr.  Jackson,  when  a 
young  man,  accompanied  the  great  William.  H.  Crawford 
to  France,  in  1813,  and  witnessed  the  famous  scene  in  the 
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audience  chamber  of  Napoleon  between  the  great  diplo- 
mat and  the  first  emperor.  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  younger 
brother  of  old  Governor  James  Jackson  and  the  father 
of  General  Henry  R.  Jackson,  both  of  Savannah. 


Marked  by,  a neat  shaft  of  white  -marble,,  which  time 
seems  gently  to  have  touched  is  the  grave  of  a distin- 
guished jurist  and  statesman  for  whom  Georgia  has 
named  one  of  her  counties — Judge  Augustin  8.  Clayton. 
Judge  Clayton  represented  Georgia  with  distinction  both 
in  Congress  and  on  the  bench.  He  was  also  a writer  of 
brilliant  satire.  When  a pupil  at  the  Richmond  Academy, 
in  Augusta,  he  received  for  the  best  declamation  a copy 
of  Sallust  presented  by  the  illustrious  Washington,  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  inscription  on  the 
monument  is  as  follows: 


AUGUSTIN  SMITH’  CLAYTON,  who  was  born  in' 
Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  27,  17S3  and  died  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  June  21,  1S39.  His  eulogy  is  with  those  who 
knew  him  best. 


Beside  him  sleeps  his  wife,  Julia  Carnes  Clayton. 


Only  a few  feet  distant  is  the  grave  of  Dr.  Alonzo 
Church,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  presidents  of 
Franklin  College.  He  also  tilled  for  a number  of  years 
the  chair  of  mathematics.  His  last  resting  place  is  beauti- 
fied by  a handsome  marble  column,  surmounted  by  an  urn. 
Inscribed  on  the  monument  is  the  following  brief  record: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  REVEREND  DOCTOR 
ALONZO  CHURCH.  Born  at  Brattle  boro,  Vt.,  April  9, 
1793.  Died  May  18,  1862. 


In  the  same  lot  is  buried 
Steele,  his  daughter,  Mrs,  Robb 


his  w i f e,  Sa  r a i . ' P r r ppe 
, and  his  grand-daughter, 
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Sarah  Craig  Barrow,  the  first  wife  of  United  States 
Senator  Pope  Barrow. 


To  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  cemetery  is 
the  grave  of  the  noted  Dr.  Lipscomb,  the  first  of  the 
chancellors.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a handsome  shaft  of 
marble,  which  bears  the  following  inscription: 

ANDREW  ADC. ATE  LIPSCOMB,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Sept.  5,  3816.  Died  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  Nov.  23,  1890.  On  the  left  side:  Chancellor 
University  of  Georgia,  1860-1874.  On  the  right  side,  a 
quotation  from  Scripture.  In  the  rear: 

‘ ‘ Life ’s  race  well  run, 

Life  s work  well  done, 

Life ’s  crown  well  won, 

Nowt  comes  rest. ’ ’ 


His  gifted  son,  Francis  Adgate  Lipscomb,  at  one  time 
professor  of  Belle  Lettres,  occupies  a neatly  marked 
grave  in  the  same  area. 


On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  near  the  Lumpkin  circle, 
sleeps  Chancellor  Mell.  The  handsome  obelisk  of  blue 
granite  which  marks  the  grave  of  the  famous  educator, 
parliamentarian,  and  divine,  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Patrick  Hues  Mell.  Born 
in  Walthourville,  Liberty  Co.,  Ga.,  July  18,  1814.  Died 
at  Athens,  Ga.,  Jan.  26,  1888. 


On  the  side: 


“Servant  of  God,  well 

done, 

Rest  from  thy  loved 

employ ; 

The  battle  fought,  the 

victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master’s 

joy-  * 
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At  the  foot  of  the  slope,  just  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  cemetery  is  the  grave  of  Chancellor 
Walter  B.  Hill.  It  is  covered  with  a neat  layer  of  brick, 
but  is  otherwise  unmarked.  In  the  near  future  a hand- 
some monument  wall  doubtless  beautify  the  spot.  Mr. 
Hill  was  the  first  alumnus  of  the  institution  to  hold  the 
office  of  chancellor.  He  was  also  the  first  layman';  and 
from  his  induction  into  office  dates  the  modern  University, 
with  its  enlarged  boundaries  and  with  its  new  ideals. 

Not  far  from  the  grave  of  Governor  Cobb,  facing  the 
main  driveway,  stands  a modest  slab  of  marble,  on  which 
the  following  inscription  appears : 

GENERAL  M.  L.  SMITH.  Sept.  29th,  1829.  July 
29th,  1866. 


General  Smith  was  a graduate  of  West  Point  and  a 
classmate  of  General  Longstreet.  He  married  Miss 
Sarah  Nisbet,  of  Athens ; and,  on  resigning  from  the  old 
army,  he  came  here  to  live.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous  Aztec 
Club,  composed  of  Mexican  War  veterans.  His  career  in 
the  Civil  War  was  replete  with  honors,  and  he  attained  to 
the  rank  of  Major-General  by  reason  of  his  prowess.  At 
the  close  of  hostilities,  he  was  made  professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  in  the  University  but  he  died  in  Rome,  Ga., 
while  an  engineer  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road. 


To  the  list  of  distinguished  dead  here  buried  on  the 
Oconee’s  green  banks  may  be  added:  John  White,  who 
built  the  first  cotton  factory  south  of  Baltimore;  Ferdi- 
nand Phinizy  and  Young  L.  G.  Harris,  two  of  the  most 
noted  financiers  and  business  men  of  Athens;  Jacob 
Phinizy,  an  early  pioneer;  Dr.  Eustace  W.  Speer,  a 
noted  educator  and  divine,  the  father  of  Judge  Emory 
S peer ; Ai.ron  Chase,  a wide-awake  man  of  varied  inter- 
ests, who  organized  the  Athens  Banner;  Gen.  Burwell 
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Pope,  an  officer  of  the  State  militia;  Oapt.  Henry  H. 
Carlton,  a gallant  Confederate  soldier  and  a member  of 
Congress ; Col.  Wm.  G.  Deloney,  a brave  commander  who 
fell  in  battle  and  who  sleeps  in  a grave  unmarked;  Alex- 
ander B.  Linton,  Thomas  Bishop,  Wm.  H.  Dorsey, 
Thomas  N.  Hamilton,  James  Camak,  William  Dearing, 
Edward  B.  Hodgson,  Dr.  Edward  B.  Ware,  Dr.  Henry 
Hull,  Hon.  Asbury  Hull,  Thomas  Moore,  Thomas 
Stanley,  Marcellus  Stanley,  Bobert  Taylor,  Stevens 
Thomas,  William  A.  Talmadge,  William  L.  Mitchell, 
Dr.  James  Xisbet,  John  Nisbet,  Elizur  L.  Newton,  John 
H.  Newton,  Dr.  John  S.  Linton,  Dr.  Bichard  D.  Moore, 
Thomas  Stanley,  Marcellus  Stanley,  Stephen  W. 
Harris,  Sampson  W.  Harris,  Frederick  W.  Lucas,  Oliver 
H.  Prince,  Jr.;  William  M.  M orton,  W.  W.  Thomas, 
George  D.  Thomas,  Judge  Howard  Van  Epps,  Dr.  Joseph 
B.  Carlton,  Albin  P.  Bearing,  John  W.  Nicholson, 
Reuben  Nickerson,  A.  K.  Childs,  J udge  S.  P.  Thurmond, 
Prof.  Charles  Morris,  Prof.  C.  P.  Willcox,  Bev.  Eller- 
son  D.  Stone,  a beloved  minister  and  printer,  who  mar- 
ried more  couples  than  any  man  who  has  lived  in  Athens ; 
and  a host  of  others.  Judge  Charles  Dougherty,  for 
whom  the  State  has  named  a county  was  for  years  a resi- 
dent of  Athens  and  is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  Oconee 
Cemetery;  but  his  name  cannot  be  found  among  the 
records. 


Town  Cemetery,  Sparta 

In  the  center  of  the  beautiful  little  cemetery  at  Sparta 
sleeps  the  Demosthenes  of  Southern  Methodism — Bishop 
George  F.  Pierce.  On  a mound  of  ivy,  at  the  head  of 
the  grave,  stands  a superb  shaft  of  marble,  on  which 
has  been  deftly  chiseled  an  excellent  profile  of  the  illus- 
trious preacher.  The  monument  is  surmounted  by  an 
urn,  and  at  the  base  in  large  raised  letters  is  inscribed : 


PIERCE 


. 


. . 
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On  the  front  of  the  monument  is  the  following  epi- 
taph : 

GEORGE  FOSTER  PIERCE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Born  in 
Greene  Co.,  G"a.,  Feb.  3,  1811.  Died  in  Hancock  Co.,  Ga., 

Sept.  3,  1884.  Entered  the  Christian  Ministry-  of  the 
M,  E.  Church,  South,  in  1830.  Ordained  a Bishop  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  May,  1854. 


On 


On 


He  was  the  first  President  of  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege at  Macon,  Ga.  For  six  years  he  was  President  of 
Emory  College,  at  Oxford,  Ga.  The  peerless  preacher, 
the  devoted  husband  and  father,  the  humble  and  con- 
sistent Christian,  he  lived  beloved  and  died  lamented. 
‘ i For  me  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain. 1 r St.  Paul. 


TIis  beloved  wife,  Ann  M.  Pierce,  sleeps  beside  him. 
His  son,  George  F.  Pierce,  Jr.,  is  also  buried  on  the  lot, 
besides  a grandson. 


the  left  side: 


As  an  orator  he  never  had  a superior.  As  a citizen  he 
was  a model.  As  a patriot  he  was  loyal  to  his  State. 
Georgia  never  gave  birth  to  a nobler  son. 


the  right  side: 


Under  a marble  cube,  surmounted  by  an  urn,  facing 
the  main  walk,  is  the  grave  of  an  old  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier. The  monument  is  somewhat  dingy  with  age,  but 
the  epitaph  is  still  quite  distinct.  It  contains  the  fol- 
lowing record: 

ROBERT  FLOURNOY,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
departed  this  life  the  (3th  of  July,  1825,  aged  (32  years. 
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In  a grave  covered  by  an  old-fashioned  box  of  marble 
sleeps  the  dust  of  a gallant  officer  of  the  struggle  for 
independence,  the  inscription  upon  whose  tomb  is  as 
follows : 

GENERAL  HENRY  MITCHELL,  who  died  May  17, 

1S39,  in  his  79th  year. 


To  another  distinguished  soldier  of  Georgia  there  is 
a neat  memorial  stone  on  which  appears  the  following 
inscription : 

GENERAL  EPPS  BROWN.  Born  Dec.  17,  176G. 

Died  Aug.  _7,  1827. 


It  is  by  no  means  least  among  the  claims  to  distinc- 
tion possessed  by  this  little  cemetery  at  Sparta  that 
it  holds  the  dust  of  a distinguished  citizen  of  Georgia, 
for  whom  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State  has  been 
named.  On  the  door  of  a massive  vault  of  granite,  to 
the  left  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  burial-ground,  is  a 
small  metal  plate,  not  much  larger  than  a visiting  card, 
on  which  appears  simply  the  name : 


WILLIAM  TERRELL 


Dr.  Terrell  was  for  years  the  most  eminent  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  in  this  section  of  Georgia.  He  amassed 
quite  a handsome  fortune,  and  left  to  the  University 
of  the  State  a legacy  of  $20,000,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Terrell  Fund. 


I)r.  Thomas  Spencer  Powell,  the  founder  of  the  old 
Southern  Medical  College,  in  Atlanta,  is  buried  under- 
neath a handsome  shaft  of  granite  in  the  cemetery  at 
Sparta.  The  list  of  distinguished  dead  also  includes 
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Charles  W.  DuBose,  a lawyer  of  note;  Catharine  Anne 
DuBose,  his  wife,  a writer  of  singular  gifts;  and  a num- 
ber of  others.  In  vain  one  looks  in  the  cemetery  at 
Sparta  for  the  tomb  of  Judge  Linton  Stephens.  He  is 
buried  in  the  front  yard  of  his  old  home,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  town,  in  what  is  now  a thicket  of  magnolias,  cedars, 
and  oaks.  There  is  no  memorial  slab  or  stone  of  any 
kind  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  this  glorious  Geor- 
gian. 

Alta  Vista,  Gainesville 

Occupying  one  of  the  central  lots  in  Alta  Vista  Ceme- 
tery, surrounded  by  a magnificent  amphitheater  of  hills, 
is  the  grave  of  Lee’s  old  War  Horse — General  James 
Long-street.  The  last  resting  place  of  the  old  soldier  is 
marked  by  a huge  boulder  of  mountain  granite,  hewn 
from  the  quarries  of  his  own  State.  It  suggests  the 
rugged  strength  of  character  which  belonged  to  the  great 
field  marshal  of  the  South,  and  is  also  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  artistic  in  design.  The  memorial  was  planned 
in  every  detail  by  his  widow,  the  gifted  Mrs.  Helen 
Dortch  Longs treet,  who  insisted  that  even  the  stone  itself 
should  be  a product  of  the  soil  in  which  he  sleeps. 
Crossed  flags,  representing  the  two  national  emblems  for 
which  he  fought — Federal  and  Confederate — are  chiseled 
upon  the  front  of  the  monument,  beneath  which,  on  a pol- 
ished surface,  is  lettered  the  following  inscription: 

JAMES  LOXGSTREET.  In  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  1833-1  $6  L Brigadier-General  Con- 
federate States  Army,  June,  1861.  Promoted  Ma  jor- 
General,  May  1862.  Promoted  Lieutenant-General, 
September  1862.  Commanding  First  Corps  of  Northern 
Virginia  to  April  9,  1865. 


On  the  rear  is  inscribed  this  couplet : 

“How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest?” 


. 
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On  the  left  side: 


The  monument  occupies  the  center  of  the  lot.  Slightly 
to  one  side  is  the  old  hero’s  grave,  on  the  headstone  of 
which  is  inscribed : James  Longstreet,  1821-1904.  In  the 
same  area  sleeps  his  first  wife,  Maria  Louisa  Garland, 
whom  he  married  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War.  There 
are  also  other  graves  oil  the  lot.  His  widow  is  so  thor- 
oughly reconstructed  that  each  year  on  Confederate 
Memorial  Day  she  decorates  the  grave  of  General  Long- 
street  with  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 


Some  few  feet  distant,  in  a lot  enclosed  by  a substan- 
tial wall  of  brick,  is  the  grave  of  Governor  James  M. 

• Smith,  the  first  of  Georgia’s  chief  executives  to  occupy 
the- chair  of  State  after  the  days  of  Reconstruction.  He 
was  long  a resident  of  Columbus,  but  his  remains  were 
brought  to  Gainesville  for  interment,  because  it  was  here 
that  his  wife  was  buried.  There  is  nothing  to  mark  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  Governor;  but  over  the  grave 
of  Mrs.  Smith  there  stands  a neat  monument,  which 
states  that  her  maiden  name  was  A.  B.  Hester,  and  that 
she  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 


In  the  same  neighborhood  is  the  grave  of  Governor 
Allfn  T).  'Candler,  recently  marker!  by  a handsome  mon- 
ument, the  gift  of  bis  appointees  to  office.  On  the  same 
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square  is  buried  his  distinguished  father,  Captain  Daniel 
G.  Candler.  The  latter’s  grave  is  marked  by  a neat  shaft. 


To  the  left  of  the  sexton’s  office,  in  the  center, of  the 
cemetery,  is  the  grave  of  a distinguished  surgeon  and 
physician,  in  whose  honor  one  of  the  counties  of  Georgia 
has  been  named.  Under  a design  of  sculptured  lilies,  on 
a marble  monument,  surmounted  by  an  urn,  is  inscribed 
the  following  epitaph: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  DR.  RICHARD  BANKS. 
Born  Oct.  23rd,  1794.  in  Elbert  Co.,  Ga.  Died  May  6, 
1850,  in  this  city.  ‘‘What  I do  thou  knowest  not  now, 
but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter. ff 


Beside  him  sleeps  his  wife,  Martha  B.  Banks,  who 
survived  him  for  twenty-live  years,  dying  in  1881.  The 
graves  of  two  of  his  daughters  are  also  on  the  same  lot. 
His  son-in-law,  Captain  Walter  S.  Brewster,  a gallant 
Confederate  officer,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, is  also  buried  here.  He  died  of  his  wounds  on 
the  day  following  the  battle,  December  14,  1862. 


Among  the  other  distinguished  dead  in  Alta  Vista 
Cemetery  are  Judge  John  B.  Estes,  a noted  jurist  ; Colo- 
nel C.  C.  Sanders,  a brave  Confederate  officer,  after  whom 
the  local  chapter  of  Children  of  the  Confederacy  was 
named,  also  a successful  financier,  a thorough  Bible 
scholar  and  a great  traveler;  Major  Theodore  Moreno 
and  Captain  John  Venable,  both  of  them  splendid  sol- 
diers; Dr.  James  Wray  Bailey,  the  renowned  specialist; 
Colonel  If.  W.  J.  Ham,  at  one  time  a member  of  the 
Legislature,  whose  lecture  on  the  “ Snollygoster”  made 
Him  famous;  Dr.  Emmet  E.  Dixon,  and  a number  of 
others.  The  little  cemetery  at  Gainesville  is  rich  in  his- 
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toric  dust,  containing  two  Governors  of  the  State,  an 
eminent  physician,  for  whom  Georgia  christened  one  of 
her  counties,  and  a soldier  who  commanded  the  veteran 
First  Corps  in  the  immortal  army  of  Lee. 


Town  Cemetery,  Forsyth 

Under  a horizontal  slab,  to  the  extreme  left  of  the 
main  entrance,  and  only  a few  feet  from  the  Confederate 
area,  sleeps  the  mortal  dust  of  Judge  Robert  P.  Triple, 
at  one  time  a member  of  Congress,  and  afterwards  an  oc- 
cupant of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Georgia.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tombstone  reads  as  follows : 


EGBERT  P.  T.RIPPE.  Dec.  21,  1819.  July  22, 

1900.  “An  lionest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.”  I 

His  wife  sleeps  beside  him,  and  on  the  same  lot  re- 
pose two  of  his  sons:  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  and  William  T., 
the  latter  of  whom  died  by  his  own  hand. 


Here  sleeps  General  Gilbert  J.  Wright,  a gallant 
Confederate  officer  and  a well-known  jurist.  His  grave  is 
marked  by  a handsome  headstone,  on  which  the  following 
epitaph  is  inscribed  : 

GEN.  GILBERT  J.  WRIGHT.  Born  in  Gwinnett 
Co.,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1825.  Died  in  Monroe  Co.,  Ga.,  June 
3,  1895.  A Confederate  General.  A profound  Jurist. 

A Good  Man  with  Many  Virtues  has  Passed  Away. 


In  a remote  part  of  the  cemetery  sleeps  a renowned 
Baptist  clergyman,  educator,  scholar  and  author:  I)r. 
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Shaler  G.  Hillyer.  The  substantial  monument  over  his 
grave  is  surmounted  by  a handsomely  carved  urn,  and 
the  inscription,  a gem,  reads  as  follows: 


REV.  SHALER  GRANBY  HILLYER.  Born,  June 
20,  1S09.  Died,  Feb.  19,  1900.  Ordained  to  the  Baptist 
ministry,  1835,  he  continued  to  preach  for  sixty-five 
years,  eloquent,  profound  and  faithful  even  to  the  last. 
The  sunrise  of  his  life  was  like  that  on  the  morning 
hills,  steady,  sure,  forever  increasing  unto  greater  bright- 
ness and  a warmer  glow;  the  sunset  of  his  life  was  like 
that  on  the  mountains  at  evening,  full  of  quiet  rest  and 
glory.  “The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a shining  light”  etc. 


His  wife,  Dorothea  M.  Furman,  sleeps  in  a grave 
beside  him,  and  on  the  monument  there  is  an  appropriate 
inscription  to  her  also. 


Just  a short  distance  removed  from  the  Hillyer  lot 
sleeps  John  Milledge,  a son  of  one  of  the  early  Gov- 
ernors of  Georgia,  and  himself  a man  of  note  in  his  day. 
His  grave  is  covered  by  a horizontal  slab,  bearing  this 
inscription : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  JOHN  MILL  EDGE,  who 
was  born  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1814,  and  died  on 
the  13th  day  of  May,  1872.  We  who  believe  do  enter 
into  rest. 


Beside  him  rests  his  wife,  Catharine  Elliott. 


One  of  the  handsomest  monuments  in  the  cemetery 
marks  the  last  resting  place  of  Hon.  Willtam  H.  Head, 
a sagacious  financier  and  man  of  affairs,  who  was  a 
leader  in  the  town  of  Forsyth  and  a power  in  the  State. 
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On  the  monument,  a handsome  shaft  of  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  an  urn,  is  inscribed  the  following  epitaph: 


In  loving  memory  of  WILLIAM  H.  HEAD.  Born, 
May  9,  1829.  Died,  Sept.  27,  1887.  Aged  58  years,  3 
months,  and  28  days.  Thy  true  worth  cannot  be"  record- 
ed on  this  perishing  stone. 


Judge  Oinctnnatus  Peeples,  a noted  lawyer  and 
jurist,  is  buried  here. 


In  this  cemetery  also  sleeps  Hon.  Zachariah  II.  Har- 
mon, a famous  lawyer  of  the  ante-bellum  period. 


Marked  by  a neat  headstone  is  the  grave  of  an  emi- 
nent Georgian,  who  for  many  years  adorned  the  Superior 
Court  bench  of  this  State.  But  the  only  inscription  on 
the  monument  is  as  follows : 


E.  G.  CABANISS.  1802-1872. 


There  is  a like  inscription  for  his  wife,  Sarah  C.  Caba- 
niss,  who  followed  him  to  the  grave  within  four  years. 


Others  of  local  prominence  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Forsyth  are:  Cyrus  Sharp  (1799-1893),  who  died  at  the 
age  of  96  years;  Aaron  Talmadge  (1801-1879),  William 
T.  Maynard  (1818-1905),  Isaac  W.  Ensign  (1820-1907), 
Dr.  L.  B.  Alexander  (1829-1890),  Dr.  B.  F.  Rudicill 
( 1834-1901 ) , Alford  H.  Bramlett  (1835-1899),  T.  B. 
Hollis  (1855-1901). 
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Rose  Hill,  Macon 

Situated  on  the  green  slopes  of  the  Oenmlgee  River, 
there  are  few  burial  places  of  the  dead  which,  in  natural 
charm,  can  surpass  Rose  Hill.  It  is  a garden  of  loveli- 
ness. Here  native  forest  oaks,  interspersed  with  fra- 
grant bays  and  cedars,  lend  a peculiar  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape; while  the  river  murmuring  softly  in  the  distance 
chants  a requiem  for  the  silent  loved  ones  who  here 
sleep  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees.  Opened  in  1841,  the 
cemetery  wms  named  in  honor  of  Simri  Rose,  a public- 
spirited  citizen  of  Macon.  On  passing  through  the  hand- 
some gate  which  constitutes  the  main  entrance  to  Rose 
Hill,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  a majestic  shaft  of  granite, 
which  towers  to  the  right  of  the  principal  driveway.  The 
inscription  on  the  base  of  the  monument  reads : 


WASHINGTON 


It  is  the  family  lot  of  a distinguished  former  resident 
of  Macon — Hon.  James  H.  R.  Washington.  He  was  both 
a planter  and  a banker,  and  held  at  one  time  the  office  of 
mayor.  Though  opposed  to  secession,  he  devoted  his 
princely  fortune  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  was  a 
tower  of  defence  to  Macon  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  His  famous  old  home,  on  the  hill  where,  in 
ante-bellum  days,  he  dispensed  a lavish  hospitality,  is 
stilt  one  of  the  local  landmarks.  The  inscription  on  the 
marble  plate  which  covers  his  grave  reads  as  follows : 



JAMES  H.  R.  WASHINGTON.  Born  in  Wilkes  Co., 

Ga.,  July  19.  1809.  Died  Macon,  Ga.,  Nov.  21,  1860. 

Mayor  of  Milledgevilie,  1844.  Mayor  of  Macon,  1S51. 

Banker,  Planter,  Legislator.  He  fulfilled  every  duty 
with  courage  and  fidelity. 


Beside' him  sleeps  his  beloved  wife,  the  founder  of 
the  1).  A.  R.  in  Georgia  and  the  first  real  daughter. 
IShe  was  also  a charter  member  of  the  national  organ- 


- 
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ization.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Washington  was  Colonel 
Samuel  Hammond,  a distinguished  officer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  a former  member  of  Congress,  and  the 
first  territorial  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana.  Recently 
a handsome  memorial  bust  of  Mrs.  Washington  has  been 
placed  by  the  National  Society  in  Continental  Hall,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Inscribed  on  the  marble  plate  which 
covers  her  grave  is  the  following’  epitaph: 


MARY  A.  HAMMOND  WASHINGTON.  Born  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  12,  1816.  Died  Macon,  Ga.,  Nov.  2, 
1901.  Founder  of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  Georgia.  Her  life  was  the  ex- 
pression of  herself,  all  that  was  noble  and  beautiful  and 
true  in  womanhood. 

“Faith  that  withstood  the  shocks  of  toil  and  time, 
Hope  that  defied  despair, 

Patience  that  conquered  care 
A loyalty  whose  courage  was'  sublime. , ' 


Mrs.  Washington  died  in  her  eighty-sixth  year.  Six 
children  are  buried  on  the  family  lot:  Samuel  Hammond, 
a lieutenant  in  Company  F.  of  the  Third  Georgia  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry;  Leroy  Hammond,  who  resigned  from 
the  United  States  Navy  in  1861  to  serve  the  Confederate 
cause,  becoming  first  an  officer  on  board  the  4 1 Jackson,’ ’ 
at  New  Orleans,  in  1862,  afterwards  a private  in  the 
Macon  Light  Artillery;  Robert  Porter,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Annie  Tufft,  and  Hugh  Vernon.  The  last  named  rep- 
resented Georgia  as  a special  commissioner  at  both  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  Jamestown  Expositions.  He 
also  organized  the  Macon  Athenaeum,  and  gave  the  ini- 
tial impetus  to  a number  of  important  civic  reforms. 


Only  a few  feet  distant  towers  a handsome  monument 
to  Henry  J.  Lamar,  one  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of 
Macon. 


. 
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Under  a plain  marble  shaft,  resting:  upon  a granite 
base,  in  a lot  some  distance  to  the  left  of  the  main  drive- 
way, repose  the  mortal  ashes  of  Alfred  H.  Colquitt, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Georgians  of  his  day  and 
time.  Twice  elected  to  the  high  office  of  Governor, 
he  was  also  twice  commissioned  by  the  Legislature'  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  Con- 
federate army;  and,  for  a brilliant  victory  achieved  over 
the  Feclerals  by  a clever  piece  of  strategy,  at  a time 
when  his  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  he  was 
styled  4 ‘the  hero  of  Olustee” — a sobriquet  which  at- 
tached to  him  through  life.  He  was  also  a minister  of 
the  Gospel.  Inscribed  on  the  monument  is  the  following 
brief  epitaph : 


ALFRED  HOLT  COLQUITT.  Bom  April  20,  1824. 
Died  Mar.  2(3,  1894.  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 


Enough  for  one  whose  life  is  written  in  the  annals 
of  Georgia.  The  grave  is  covered  by  a flat  stone,  bor- 
dered with  brick.  In  the  center  of  the  lot,  which  is 
handsomely  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  stands  a beau- 
tiful magnolia.  There  are  several  other  graves  on  the 
lot,  only  one  of  which,  however,  is  marked.  This  is  the 
grave  of  a little  grandchild,  Alfred  Colquitt  Marshall. 


Adjoining  the  Colquitt  lot  is  the  lot  of  Governor 
George  W.  Towns,  likewise  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing; 
l>ut  except  for  the  name  on  the  gate  there  is  naught  what- 
ever to  suggest  that  here  lies  a Georgian  upon  whom 
many  public  honors  were  once  lavished.  Governor 
1 owns  represented  the  State  in  Congress  for  several 
terms,  in  addition  to  occupying  the  chair  of  State.  His 
health  began  to  fail  soon  after  his  retirement  from  the 
hitter  office;  and  he  died  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  intellec- 
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tual  powers.  Georgia  has  named  one  of  her  counties  in 
honor  of  this  well-beloved  son. 


Two  other  distinguished  citizens  of  Georgia  who  are 
neighbors  in  death  to  Governor  Colquitt,  both  of  them 
occupying  graves  at  present  unmarked,  are  Judge  Rich- 
ard H.  Clark  and  Colonel  Thomas  C.  Howard.  The 
former  was  one  of  the  original  codifiers  of  the  Georgia 
statutes,  a distinguished  jurist,  and  a man  of  wonderful 
powers  of  memory,  who  possessed  at  his  tongue’s  end 
the  family  antecedents  of  nearly  every  one  in  Georgia. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  State’s  most  brilliant  editors,  a 
man  of  sparkling  wit,  who  was  always  the  most  zealous 
champion  of  Governor  Colquitt.  There  was  not  an  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  which  he  was  not  competent  to 
fill,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  an  humble  subaltern 
in  the  ranks.  His  father,  the  noted  Methodist  divine, 
Rev.  John  Howard,  whose  monument  is  one  of  the  old 
landmarks  of  the  cemetery,  was  the  foremost  orator  of 
his  day  in  the  Methodist  pulpit,  not  even  excepting  the 
famous  Dr.  Loviek  Pierce,  who  was  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries. William-  Schley  Howard,  the  present  member 
of  Congress  from  the  Fifth  District,  is  a son  of  Colonel 
Thomas  C.  Howard. 


Marked  by  a handsome  granite  monument,  occupying 
the  center  of  a lot  bordered  with  stone,  is  the  grave  of 
John  Basil  Lamar,  a wealthy  planter  and  a noted  man 
of  letters,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Crampton’s  gap  in  Maryland,  while  serving  on  the  staff 
of  his  brother-in-law,  General  Howell  Cobb.  The  in- 
scription on  the  west  side  of  the  monument  is  as  follows  : 


JOHN  BASIL  LAMAR,  son  ot'  Zachariah  Lamar  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Ann  Lamar.  Born  in  Miliedgeville,  Ga., 
Nov.  5th.,  1^1‘J.  Died  in  Maryland,  Sept,  loth.,  lbOJ. 


. 
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On  tlie  south  side  the  inscription  reads : 


Colonel  Lamar,  while  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
Confederate  States,  was  mortally  -wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Crampton ’s  Gap,  Maryland,  Sunday,  Sept.  14th,  1862, 
and  died  the  following  day.  . - 

As  a writer  of  short  stories,  Colonel  Lamar  has  won 
an  established  place  in  the  literature  of  the  South.  One 
of  liis  most  famous  productions, '“The  Blacksmith  of  the 
Mountain  Pass,”  fell  under  the  eye  of  the  great  Dickens, 
who  borrowed  the  central  idea  for  one  of  his  own  novels. 
Colonel  Lamar  declined  a nomination  to  Congress,  pre- 
ferring the  life  of  a planter  to  a seat  in  the  national 
councils.  He  never  married. 


In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Lamar  lot 
stands  a weather-beaten  cenotaph,  the  inscription  on 
which  recalls  one  of  the  saddest  catastrophes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  It  reads  thus: 


OLIVER  HILLHOUSE  PRINCE  and  MARY  R. 
PRINCE,  who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  steamship 
“Home,”  Monday,  Oct.  9,  1837.  “They  were  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives  and  in  their  death  they  were 
not  divided.  fi  * 

Further  down  on  the  slab  appears  the  following 
record : 

This  tablet  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  beloved  mem- 
ory of  our  parents'  by  their  bereaved  and  sorrowing 
children. 

- 

Mr.  Prince  represented  Georgia  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Lnited  States.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  en  route 
to  Kew  York  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a second 
edition  of  his  celebrated  digest.  “The  Militia  Drill,”  in 
Longstreet’s  “Georgia  Scenes,”  is  credited  to  the  pen 


. 

- 
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of  Mr.  Prince.  He  possessed  a keen  sense  of  humor, 
associated  with  rare,  literary  gifts. 


On  a high  bluff,  immediately  overlooking  the  river, 
stands  one  of  the  handsomest  marble  piles  in  Rose  Hill. 
It  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  a wealthy  planter  who 
met  his  death  while  in  the  act  of  defending  one  of  his 
slaves,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  overseer  of  an  ad- 
jacent plantation.  His  estate,  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  appraised  at  something  over  $1,000,000.  There 
is  nothing  on  the  monument  to  record  this  story  of  sacri- 
fice, hut  it  deserves  to  be  embalmed  in  the  memory  of 
Georgians.  The  brief  inscription  on  the  tomb  reads: 

JOSEPH  BOND.  Born  Jan.  11,  1815.  Died  Mar. 

21,  1859. 


At  the  time  of  Mr.  Bond’s  death,  the  only  man  in 
Macon  who  possessed  the  means  to  purchase  his  palatial 
house  on  the  hill  was  Jeremiah  Cowles,  the  famous  rail- 
way pioneer,  who  bought  and  completed  the  old  Monroe 
Road,  at  a time  when  the  enterprise  was  threatened  with 
collapse.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
between  Macon  and  Atlanta.  Subsequently  encountering 
financial  reverses,  Mr.  Cowles  lost  his  fortune;  and  his 
grave  in  Rose  Hill  is  today  unmarked. 


While  lingering  in  this  part  of  the  cemetery  there 
is  a monument  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  marks 
the  grave  of  a noted  physician  and  duelist,  who  was  for 
years  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  the  State — Dr.  Am- 
brose Baber.  He  came  to  his  death  at  the  bedside  of 
a patient,  while  taking  a dose  of  medicine  to  show  the 
sick  man  that  the  liquid  was  harmless.  It  seems  that 
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the  mistake  was  caused  by  a misprint  in  the  formula 
of  a certain  compound,  the  use  of  which  had  been  most 
effective;  and  the  drug  clerk,  detecting  the  error,  had 
attached  a note  to  the  bottle,  warning  the  invalid  not  to 
take  it,  on  account  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  contents. 
When  Dr.  Baber  called  on  his  patient  the  next  day,  he 
was  provoked  to  find  that  he  had  not  taken  the  medicine, 
and  he  swallowed  a part  of  it  himself  as  an  object  lesson 
to  his  patient;  but  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  he  was 
dead.  The  monument  is  planted  upon  a mound  of  ivy. 
Inscribed  thereon  is  the  following  epitaph : 


AMBROSE  BABER-.  Born  in  Buckingham  Co.,  Va., 
Sept.  12,  1792.  Died  in  Macon,  Ga.,  Mar.  8,  1846.  But 
though  the  righteous  be  prevented  by  death  yet  shall 
he  be  at  rest.  For  honorable  age  is  not  that  which  stand- 
eth  in  length  of  time  nor  is  marked  by  length  of  days. 
But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men  and  an  unspotted 
life  is  old  age.  Erected  by  Macon  Bodge,  Xo.  6,  and 
Constantine  Chapter,  Xo.  4,  to  their  deceased  brother 
and  companion,  who  was  for  many  years  their  presiding 
officer,  also  past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Georgia. 


Chief  Justice  James  Jackson,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia,  a former  member  of  Congress,  and  a grand- 
son of  the  illustrious  Governor  James  Jackson,  is  num- 
bered among  the  honored  dead  at  Rose  Hill.  So  likewise 
is  Chief  Justice  Thomas  J.  Simmons. 


Near  the  foot  of  a slope  overlooking  the  river  rest  the 
mortal  ashes  of  the  noted  jurist  who  framed  Georgia’s 
ordinance  of  secession.  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  was  organized  in  1845,  he  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
trio  of  judges  chosen  to  preside  upon  this  august  bench. 
Subsequently  he  also  represented  Georgia  in  Congress. 


. 
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Judge  Nisbet  was  one  of  the  State’s  most  polished  ora- 
tors and  one  of  her  purest  men.  The  inscription  on  the 
handsome  monument  is  as  follows : 


EITGENIUS  A.  NISBET.  Born  Dec.  7,  1S03.  Died 
Mar.  18,  1871. 

In  adjoining  lots  repose  his  distinguished  brother, 
James  A.  Nisbet,  and  his  honored  son,  James  T.  Nisbet, 
both  lawyers  of  note,  who  frequently  served  the  public 
in  high  official  positions. 


On  a green  slope,  not  far  removed  from  the  Bond 
monument,  sleeps  a distinguished  Georgian,  Hon.  Henry 
G.  Lamar,  who  ably  served  his  State  on  the  Bench,  in 
Congress,  and  on  important  missions  to  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  Indians.  In  1857,  he  was  a strong  minority 
candidate  for  the  Gubernatorial  nomination.  His  wife 
sleeps  beside  him;  and  on  the  handsome  shaft  of  metal 
is  lettered  the  following  inscription: 


To  the  memory  of  our  father  and  mother.  HENRY 
G.  LAMAR,  Born,  July  10,  1798.  Died,  Sept.  10,  1861. 
MARY  ANN  LAMAR.  Born,  August  16,  1807.  Died, 
May  3,  18S2. 


Next  to  the  Lamar  lot,  in  a new-made  grave,  sleeps 
United  States  Senator  Augustus  0.  Bacon,  a son-in- 
law  of  Judge  Lamar.  Senator  Bacon  was  serving  his 
fourth  term  in  the  upper  house  of  Congress  when  death 
removed  him  from  the  councils  of  the  nation.  As  a par- 
liamentarian, he  was  unsurpassed.  At  the  time  of  bis 
death  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eo- 
lations and  one  of  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  President 
Wilson.  The  first  wife  of  Chief  Justice  0.  A.  Loehrane 
is  buried  on  this  same  lot.  She  was  a daughter  of  Judge 
Lamar. 
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At  tlie  foot  of  a hill,  in  sight  of  the  Lamar  monument, 
stands  a massive  but  plain  shaft  of  gray  marble,  be- 
neath which  lies  a distinguished  soldier  of  the  War  of 
1812,  Major  Philip  Cook,  at  one  time  commandant  in 
charge  of  Fort  Hawkins.  The  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment reads: 


MAJOR  PHILIP  COOK,  U.  S.  A.,  1812.  Son  of 
Capt.  John  Cook  and  Martha  Pearson,  his  wife.  Born, 

Fairfield  District,  S.  C.,  1775.  Died,  Twiggs  Co.,  Ga., 

Nov.  7,  1841.  A Scholar.  A Patriot.  A Christian. 

Beside  him  sleeps  his  wife,  Anne  Wooten  Cook.  On 
this  same  lot  lies  buried  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
illustrated  Georgia  with  brilliant  distinction  on  the  field 
of  battle,  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  and  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  His  epitaph,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  monument,  reads: 


GENERAL  PHILIP  COOK,  C.  S.  A.,  1861.  Son 
of  Philip  Cook  and  Anne  Wooten,  his  wife.  Born, 

Twiggs  Co.,  Ga.,  July  31,  1S17.  Died,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

May  21,  1S94.  A good  name  is  better  than  great  riches. 

His  wife,  Sarah  G.  Cook,  is  buried  in  a grave  imme- 
diately adjoining.  She  died  in  1860. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  monuments  in  the  cemetery 
is  the  handsome  cross  of  granite  which  marks  the  last 
resting  place  of  Congressman  James  IT.  Blount.  It 
rests  upon  a massive  pedestal  of  the  same  kind  of  stone, 
mounted  by  granite  steps,  on  the  second  round  of  which 
is  the  figure  of  an  angel  chiseled  in  marble.  Inscribed 
°n  the  monument  is  the  following  epitaph: 


JAMES  H.  BLOUNT.  Sept. 

12, 

1837. 

Mar.  8, 

1903.  “Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in 

thy 

tabernacles ; or 

who  shall  rest  upon  thy  holy  hill? 

Even  he 

that  lead- 

eth  an  uncorrupt  life  and  doeth 

the 

thing 

which 

right  and  speaketh  the  truth  from 

his 

heart. 

} J 

■ 
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Mr.  Blount  was  several  times  elected  to  Congress. 
On  retiring  from  the  national  councils,  he  was  sent 
by  President  Cleveland  as  a special  envoy  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  at  a time  when  serious  international 
complications  were  threatened.  He  was  chosen  to  fill 
this  office  by  reason  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task 
in  hand ; and  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  diffi- 
cult errand  is  a part  of  the  nation’s  history. 


Washington  Poe,  a distinguished  lawyer,  who  de- 
clined a seat  in  Congress  after  an  election  to  fill  it,  is 
likewise  numbered  among  the  dead  of  Rose  Hill. 


Here  sleeps  Judge  E.  D.  Tracy,  a noted  jurist.  His 
son,  a gallant  Confederate  brigadier-general,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  is  also  buried  here.  Another  son.  Colo- 
nel Philemon  .Tracy,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sliarps- 
burg,  in  Maryland.  The  latter  rests  among  his  Northern 
kindred  in  the  cemetery  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  gifted  writers  in  the  ante-bellum  group  of 
Georgia  journalists,  though  barely  more  than  a youth 
when  he  met  a hero’s  death. 


The  list  of  Rose  Hill’s  distinguished  dead  includes 
also:  Colonel  Thomas  Hardeman,  Jr.,  a former  member 
of  Congress,  a brave  soldier,  and  a matchless  orator; 
Stirling  Lanier,  a noted  landlord  of  ante-bellum  period; 
Simri  Rose,  a pioneer  citizen  for  whom  the  cemetery  was 
named;  Judge  Richard  F.  Lyon,  a noted  lawyer  and 
a former  occupant  of  the  Supreme  Bench;  John  B. 
Ross,  an  early  merchant  prince  of  Macon ; Clifford  L. 
Anderson,  long  the  State’s  Attorney-General;  Robert  S. 
Lanier,  LeRoy  M.  Wiley,  Thomas  Cooper  Nisbet,  I.  C. 
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Plant,  the  famous  railway  magnate,  who  organized  the 
Plant  System;  E.  H.  Plant,  a wealthy  hanker,  wiiose 
tragic  death  shocked  the  entire  State;  Judge  Thaddeus 
G.  Holt,  Colonel  Wm.  S.  Holt,  Judge  John  J.  Gresham, 
Judge  George  T.  Bartlett,  Nathan  Monroe,  a pioneer 
banker;  Major  John  W.  Park,  Captain  Egbert  E.  Park, 
the  latter  for  a number  of  years  State  Treasurer  of 
Georgia;  Captain  Isaac  Holmes,  Judge  Abner  P.  Pow- 
ers, Dr.  Henry  Kolloch  Green,  I)r.  James  Mercer 
Green,  Samuel  J.  Hay,  Samuel  T.  Bailey',  W.  K.  De- 
Graffenreid,  Henry'  J.  Lamar,  Washington  Dessau,  Ira 
E.  Fort,  Elam  Alexander,  L.  N.  Whittle,  and  a host  of 
others.  On  the  Holt  lot,  overlooking  the  river,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  main  driveway,  sleeps  the  second  wife  of  As- 
sociate Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Here  the  remains  of  the  latter  rested  until 
taken  back  to  Mississippi  for  final  interment.  On  the 
slopes  of  Eose  Hill  sleeps  a silent  army  of  the  Confed- 
erate dead,  most  of  whom  perished  in  the  battles  around 
Macon  during  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War. 


I Oak  Hill,  Griffin 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Georgia’s  sons  lie 
! buried  in  this  little  cemetery  at  Griffin.  Within  a few 
| feet  of  the  gate  is  the  grave  of  a former  Associate  Jus- 
j lice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  IIon.  Alexander 
I H.  Speer.  Inscribed  upon  the  handsome  monument  of 
: marble  is  the  following  inscription : 

ALEXANDER  MIDDLETON  SPEER.  Born  in  Ab- 
beville District,  S.  C.,  July  27,  1820.  Died  March  28, 

f 1897. 


Just  a short  distance  further  on  lies  buried  Hon.  John 
U Stewart,  formerly  a member  of  Congress,  a Judge  of 
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the  Superior  Court  and  a minister  of  the  Gospel.  The 
grave  is  covered  by  a horizontal  slab  of  marble,  with 
an  ornamental  urn  at  the  head.  On  the  family  monument, 
in  the  center  of  the  lot,  is  this  inscription : 


In  loving  remembrance  of  JOHN  D.  STEWART. 
Born  August  2,  1833.  Died,  January  28,  1894.  tlI  have 
fought  a good  fight,  ” etc.  In  life  lie  was'  loved  and 
honored;  in  his  death  the  people  mourned;  and  his 
memory  will  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  many 
whom  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  faithfully. 


Generah  John  McIntosh  Kell,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Confederate  naval  officers,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
lies  buried  in  this  cemetery,  underneath  a handsomely 
carved  block  of  solid  marble,  on  which  the  sculptor  has 
chiseled  an  anchor.  Inscribed  on  the  old  hero’s  tomb 
are  these  words: 


JOHN  McINTOSH  KELL,  1823-1900.  Patriot- 
Hero — Christian.  Mizpeh. 


During  the  Civil  War,  General  Kell  was  associated 
with  Admiral  Eaphael  Semmes  in  command  of  the  famous 
Confederate  cruiser,  the  Alabama.  This  gallant  sea-rover 
wras  sunk  in  the  British  Channel,  after  an  unequal  fight 
lasting  for  several  hours  with  one  of  the  stoutest  armored 
vessels  afloat,  the  Kearsarge;  but  the  annals  of  the  sea 
will  be  searched  in  vain  for  a more  brilliant  record  of 
captures  than  was  made  by  this  renowned  ship  before 
she  w'ent  to  her  final  doom  beneath  the  waves.  It  was 
not  until  the  deck  of  the  vessel  was  covered  with  water 
that  either  Semmes  or  Kell  were  willing  to  leave  the  ship. 
On  leaping  into  the  sea,  they  were  rescued  by  English 
yachts  and  landed  upon  the  docks  at  Portsmouth,  Eng. 
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Governor  James  S.  Boynton,  an  honored  chief  exeeu- 
| five  of  this  State,  a former  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
and  a man  of  the  strictest  integrity  of  character,  is 
I buried  in  Oak  Hill,  beside  his  first  wife,  Fannie  Loyall. 
| The  grave  of  the  ex-Governor  is  marked  by  a substantial 
monument,  on  which  the  following  epitaph  is  lettered : 


JAMES  STODDARD  BOYNTON.  Born,  May  7, 
1832.  Died,  Dee.  22,  1902.  He  was  a public  man  with- 
out vices,  a private  citizen  without  reproach,  a neighbor 
without  fault,  and  a Christian  without  hypocrisy. 


Under  a handsome  granite  monument,  on  a beautifully 
J shaded  lot,  sleeps  David  J.  Bailey,  a former  member  of 
I Congress  and  one  of  the  towering  men  of  his  time.  The 
inscription  on  his  tombstone,  in  keeping  with  his  mod- 
esty as  a man,  reads  as  follows : 


DAVID  JACKSON  BAILEY.  March  11,  1812, 
June  14,  1897. 


To  mention  by  name  only  a few  other  Georgians  of 
I note  buried  in  Oak  Hill,  the  list  includes : Erasmus  W. 
| B re k and  James  Freeman,  both  at  one  time  members  of 
I Congress;  Judge  John  I.  Hall,  a distinguished  jurist, 
I who  held  the  office  of  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the 
I United  States,  under  President  Cleveland;  John  Lamar, 
I Gilman  J.  Drake,  John  B.  Beid,  Dr.  Milton  Daniel, 
| Colonel  Frederick  D.  Dismuke,  Colonel  E.  W.  Ham- 
I mono,  Dr.  John  T.  Banks,  DeForrest  Allgood,  Joseph 
I D.  Boyd,  Dr.  John  L.  Moore,  and  a host  of  others. 


Stonewall  Cemetery  immediately  adjoins  Oak  Hill, 
| and  in  this  little  burial  ground  repose  several  hundred 
I Confederate  soldiers,  some  of  whom  died  in  the  Griffin 


s 
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hospitals,  while  others  were  brought  from  the  battle- 
field of  Jonesboro  and  from  other  nearby  points. 


Oak  Grove,  Americus 

On  a beautifully  kept  lot,  to  the  left  of  the  main 
driveway,  near  the  gate,  repose  the  mortal  ashes  of  the 
noted  jurist  and  statesman,  Charles  F.  Crisp.  Twice 
elected  to  the  Speakership  of  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Judge  Crisp  was  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  public  life  of  the  nation.  He  was  also  a power 
in  debate;  and  during  the  long  period  of  time  in  which 
he  represented  Georgia  in  Congress,  he  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues,  regardless  of  party  lines.  While 
occupying  the  office  of  Speaker,  he  declined  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  deference  to  exist- 
ing obligations;  but  was  later  called  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  State  to  assume  the  toga.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  nearly 
every  member  of  which  had  been  instructed  to  vote  for 
him  for  Senator.  For  a number  of  years  Judge  Crisp 
served  Georgia  on  the  Bench.  His  parents  were  cele- 
brated actors.  The  monument  which  covers  his  grave  is 
a handsome  shaft  of  marble,  on  which  appears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 


CHARLES  FREDERICK  CRISP.  Born  in  Shef- 
field, Eng.,  Jan.  29,  1845.  Died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct. 
23,  1896.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Fifty-Second  and  Fifty-Third  Con- 
gress. 


His  wife,  a daughter  and  two  s.ons  occupy  graves  on 
the  same  lot,  each  of  them  neatly  marked.  There  is  also 
a memorial  to  his  father  and  mother.  Judge  Crisp’s  son, 
Charles  R.  Crisp,  succeeded  him  in  Congress  for  the  un- 
expired term.  He  then  served  for  a number  of  years 
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on  the  City  Court  Bench  of  Americas,  after  which  he 
was  again  returned  to  the  national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 


Included  among  the  other  distinguished  Georgians 
who  sleep  in  Oak  Grove  may  be  mentioned:  Judge  Willts 
.V.  Hawkins,  a former  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia  and  a noted  lawyer;  Colonel  Samuel  H. 
Hawkins,  a distinguished  financier,  who  devoted  his 
fortune  to  developing  Georgia’s  railway  interests;  Judge 
Allen  Fort,  long  a member  of  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission; Rev.  Samuel  Anthony,  a minister  of  State-wide 
reputation;  Colonel  E.  G.  Simmons  and  Colonel  A.  S. 
Cutts,  both  eminent  lawyers  and  legislators,  besides  a 
host  of  others.  Judge  Henry  K.  McKay,  a celebrated 
jurist,  who,  after  serving  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Geor- 
gia, was  elevated  to  the  Federal  Bench,  is  not  buried  here, 
though  Americus  was  his  home  for  years.  He  sleeps  in 
Westview  Cemetery,  in  Atlanta. 


Town  Cemetery,  Oxford 

Underneath  a marble  obelisk,  in  the  little  cemetery 
at  Oxford,  sleeps  the  mortal  dust  of  Bishop  James  Os- 
good Andrew,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  For  years  Bishop  Andrew  was  the  most 
dominant  figure  in  Southern  Methodism.  Because  of 
las  ownership  of  slave  property,  he  was  singled  out  for 
martyrdom  by  the  Northern,  or  anti-slavery,  element  of 
the  Methodist  Church;  but  in  the  famous  General  Con- 
ference at  Baltimore,  in  1844,  his  brethren  of  the  South 
supported  him  with  overwhelming  unanimity,  urged  him 
not  to  resign,  and,  in  the  end,  seceded,  to  form  an  inde- 
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pendent  organization.  Inscribed  on  tlie  monument  to 
Bishop  Andrew  is  the  following  simple  epitaph : 


(West) 

BISHOP  JAMES  OSGOOD  ANDREW.  Born,  May 
3,  1794.  Died,  March  2,  1871.  “Even  so  also  them 
which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him.  ” 

(East) 

“For  he  was  a Good  Man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  faith.  ” 


As  an  educator,  Bishop  Atticus  G.  Haygood  took 
rank  among  the  foremost  men  of  his  time.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  presidents  of  Emory  College,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  called  to  its  helm  some  of  the  brightest 
minds  of  Methodism.  His  views  on  the  race  question 
brought  him  into  wide  favor  throughout  the  North,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  intrusted  as  Agent  with 
the  administration  of  the  John  F.  Slater  fund,  an  official 
trust  which  he  discharged  with  consummate  ability,  and 
which  he  relinquished  only  to  become  a bishop  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church.  The  inscription  on  his  mon- 
ument, a plain  shaft  of  white  marble,  twelve  feet  in 
height,  reads  as  follows : 


ATT  RTS  GREEN  HAYGOOD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Preacher  and  Philanthropist.  Born  in  Watkinsville, 
Ga.,  Nov.  19,  1S39.  Licensed  to  preach  by  Rev.  W.  R. 
Branham  at  Salem  Camp  Ground,  Sept.  13,  1858.  Mar- 
ried- to  Mary  F.  Yarbrough,  June  6,  1859.  Sunday 
School  Secretary,  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1870-1875.  Pres- 
ident of  Emury  College,  1875-1884.  Editor  Wesleyan 
Christian  Advocate,  1878-1882.  Agent  John  F.  Slater 
Fund,  1882-1891.  Author  of  The  Man  of  Galilee,  and 
other  books.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1890- 
1896.  Died  in  Oxford,  Ga.,  Jan.  19,  1896.  He  lived 
not  unto  himself  and  being  dead,  yet  speaketh. 
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His  sister,  Laura,  a noted  educator,  for  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Girls’  High  School,  of  Atlanta,  and  after- 
wards a missionary  to  China,  is  also  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Oxford. 


Here  also  sleeps  Dr.  Alexander  Means'  (1801-1883), 
a former  president  of  the  college,  who,  fifty  years  in  ad- 
vance of  his  day,  predicted  the  marvels  of  electricity,  in- 
cluding the  motor  car  and  the  electric  light.  Dr.  Means 
was  both  a scientific  scholar  and  a poet. 


Linnwood,  Columbus 

This  beautiful  garden  of  the  dead,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Columbus,  possesses  a claim  to  distinction  which  it  shares 
in  common  with  no  other  cemetery  in  the  land,  and 
which  gives  it  a recognized  pre-eminence  among  the 
burial-grounds  of  America.  It  was  here,  on  April  26, 
1866,  that  the  custom  of  decorating  annually  the  graves 
of  the  heroic  martyrs  of  the  Lost  Cause  was  first  ob- 
served; and  from  this  initial  ceremony  started  also  the 
custom  which  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  since 
adopted  of  holding  exercises  yearly  in  the  Federal  cem- 
eteries throughout  the  South.  On  a neat  headstone,  near 
the  center  of  the  cemetery,  is  inscribed  the  following 


tribute  to  the  author  of  Memorial  Day: 

The  Soldier's  Friend.  LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD  EL- 
LIS. “She  hath  done  what  she  could."  Mark  14:  S. 

On 

. the  reverse  side: 

A loving  tribute  to  our  co-worker,  MRS.  LIZZIE 
RUTHERFORD  ELLTS.  In  her  patriotic  heart  sprang 
the  thought  of  our  Memorial  Day. 

. , . . ■ •;  ' . ,,  . ..  h 
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On  the  horizontal  grave  cover: 


LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD.  The  Soldier’s  Friend  and 
Suggester  of  MEMORIAL  DAY.  Secretary  Soldier’s 
Aid  Society,  1861-1S65. 

“Voices  have  blessed  her  now  silent  and  dumb  - 
Voices  will  bless  her  for  long  years  to  come.  “ 

Married  ROSWELL  ELLIS,  Captain  of  Columbus 
Guards,  November  23,  18C8.  Daughter  of  Adolphus 
Skrine  and  Susan  Thweatt  Rutherford.  Born,  June  1, 
1833.  Died,  March  31,  1873,  Erected  by  Lizzie  Ruth- 
erford Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 


Just  a few  feet  distant  is  the  grave  of  a lady,  through 
whose  gifted  pen  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  was 
first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  her  tomb  reads: 


MRS.  CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMS.  In  loving  recog- 
nition of  her  memorial  work  by  her  co-workers. 


Marked  by  a handsome  monument  of  white  marble, 
which  the  elements  have  kindly  spared,  despite  the  lapse 
of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a century,  is  the  grave  of 
Judge  Eli  S.  Shorter,  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of 
his  day  in  Georgia.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  a 

Erected  as  a tribute  of  love  by  his  family  to  the 
memory  of  ELI  S.  SHORTER,  who  departed  this  life 
Dec.  13,  1S36,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  The  emi- 
nent distinction  of  Judge  Shorter  was  founded  in  the 
happiest  union  of  the  social,  kindly,  and  intellectual 
elements  of  character.  Profound  and  distinguished  as 
a jurist.  Ardent  as  a friend.  Just  and  kind  as  a citi- 
zen. His  name  will  be  hmg  revered  in  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance. 
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In  tlie  same  neighborhood  there  stands  a time-worn 
obelisk  of  marble,  severely  simple  in  design,  on  which 
appears  the  following  pathetic  epitaph: 

Erected  by  MIRABEAU  B.  LAMAR  in  memory  of 
his  wife  whose  death  has  left  him  no  other  happiness 
than  the  remembrance  of  her  virtues. 

The  gentle  woman  who  sleeps  here  was  Miss  Tabitha 
Jourclan.  She  died  in  the  bloom  of  her  youthful  beauty, 
soon  after  her  marriage  to  the  future  soldier  and  states- 
man. In  1834,  the  bereaved  husband,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  left  Georgia — a homeless  wanderer.  The  outbreak 
of  the  war  for  Texan  independence  attracted  him  to  the 
West.  He  plunged  headlong  into  the  struggle,  rose  like 
a flash  to  the  front  as  an  officer,  won  the  famous  victory 
at  San  Jacinto,  and  became  the  second  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas.  General  Lamar  was  also  a diplomat 
and  a poet. 


The  first  native-born  Presbyterian  minister  in  Geor- 
gia sleeps  in  Linnwood — Rev.  Thomas  Gouldixul  D.  D. 
His  son  was  also  a distinguished  divine  of  the  same  faith. 
But  the  latter’s  chief  claim  to  distinction  rests  upon  his 
authorship  of  “The  Young  Marooners,”  one  of  the  most 
famous  stories  ever  written.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  the  elder  Goulding  is  as  follows: 


REV.  THOMAS  GOULDING,  D.  D.  Born  in  Liberty 
Co.,  Ga.,  March  14,  1786.  Ordained  to  the  Gospel  Min- 
istry, January  1,  1816.  Fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  June  21, 
1848.  He  was'  an  able  and  faithful  pastor,  a skilled 
comforter  of  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Eminently  chari- 
table, he  was  greatly  beloved.  After  a long  life  of 
successful  labor  in  the  ministry,  he  departed  this  life 
in  faith  and  hope,  ardent  for  the  crown  of  righteousness. 
In  testimony  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  the  mem- 
ory of  their  venerated  pastor,  a grateful  people  have 
erected  this  monument  and  the  table  in  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church. 
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His  wife,  Ann  H.  Goulding,  sleeps  beside  him.  She 
died  in  1878,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92. 


In  an  unmarked  grave  on  the  Jeter  lot  repose  the 
mortal  ashes  of  Judge  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  Georgia’s  honored  sons.  He  died  in 
1856.  As  an  orator  he  possessed  few  equals.  On  the 
hustings  he  never  met  a superior.  He  served  Georgia 
in  the  Senate  of  the  LTnited  States,  in  the  popular  branch 
of  Congress,  and  on  the  Bench.  He  was  also  an  ordained 
Methodist  preacher.  It  is  understood  that  at  some  time 
in  the  near  future  the  grave  of  Judge  Colquitt  will  be 
marked  by  an  impressive  memorial. 


Underneath  a marble  slab,  resting  upon  a granite 
base,  in  the  Dillingham-Ticknor  lot,  sleeps  the  immortal 
author  of  “ Little  Giffen.”  Elsewhere  will  be  found  an 
account  of  this  famous  poem.  The  inscription  on  the 
tomb  is  as  follows : 


In  loving  memory  of  Francis  Orray  Tieknor.  Phy- 
sician and  Poet.  Born  in  Baldwin  Co.,  Ga.,  Nov.  9th, 
1S23.  Died  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  Dec.  18th,  1874.  QI  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord.  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  ” 


One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  ante- 
bellum group  of  Georgia  lawyers  who  practiced  at  the 
Columbus  bar  was  Colonel  Seaborn  Jones.  He  also 
represented  the  State  with  marked  ability  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives.  As  aide  to  Governor  Troup, 
in  1825,  when  the  great  Lafayette  was  a guest  of  the 
State,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  act  as  master  of  cere- 
monies at  the  famous  banquet  which  was  tendered  the 
old  paladin  of  liberty,  at  Milleclgevilie,  then  Georgia’s 
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I State  capital.  The  occasion  was  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
| liant  in  the  social  annals  of  the  State,  prior  to  the  Civil 
I War;  and  Colonel  Jones,  in  presiding  over  the  historic 
| banquet,  is  said  to  have  been  the  embodiment  of  grace 
I itself.  This  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old  regime  is  in- 
| eluded  among  the  honored  dead  of  Linnwood.  He  sleeps 
I beside  his  beloved  wife;  and,  on  the  monument  which 
I commemorates  both,  is  inscribed  this  simple  record: 


SEABORN 

JONES, 

son  of  Abraham  and 

Sarah 

Jones.  Born 

Feb.  1, 

1788.  Died  Mar.  18, 

1864. 

MARY,  wife  of  SEABORN  JONES.  Born  Jan.  13, 

, 1788. 

Died  Feb.  4, 
Howard. 

1S69. 

Daughter  of  John  and 

Jane 

“Old  Rock,” — to  use  the  term  of  endearment  bestowed 
upon  the  great  soldier  and  jurist,  who  married  a daugh- 
j ter  of  Colonel  Seaborn  Jones — sleeps  in  a grave  not  far 
I removed.  WTiether  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  forum 
I of  legislation,  or  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State, 
General  Henry  L.  Benning  served  Georgia  with  a fidel- 
ity which  no  one  ever  surpassed.  The  inscription  on 
his  tomb  reads : 


HENRY  LEWIS  BENNING,  son  of  Pleasant  M. 
and  iMalinda  L.  Benning.  Born  April  2,  1S14.  Died 
July  10,  1875.  Brigadier-General,  C.  S.  A.  “Old  Rock. ” 

This  was  a man. 

His  wife,  Mary  Howard  Benning,  sleeps  in  a grave 
beside  him.  Samuel  Spencer,  who  married  a daughter 
of  General  Benning,  was  the  first  president  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  and  one  of  the  foremost  industrial  captains 
of  his  day  and  time  in  this  section.  Mr.  Spencer  was 
a native  of  Columbus.  He  met  a tragic  death  near  the 
boundary  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
while  traveling  in  his  private  car,  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
jOOf;.  He  is  buried  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Two  other  distinguished  former  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia  sleep  in  Linnwood:  Judge  Mar- 
tin J.  Crawford  and  Judge  Mark  II.  Blandford. 


Underneath  a granite  shaft,  on  a lot  encompassed  by 
an  iron  railing,  near  the  center  of  the  cemetery,  reposes 
the  famous  Nestor  of  Southern  Methodism.  Inscribed  on 
the  monument  is  the  following  brief  record : 


REV.  LOVICK  PIERCE,  D.  r>.  Born  in  Halifax 
Co.,  N.  C.,  Mar.  24,  1785.  Died  in  Sparta,  Ga.,  Nov.  9, 
1879. 


Dr.  Pierce,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year.  As  an  orator,  he  was  scarcely  inferior  to  his 
gifted  son,  the  Bishop.  His  wife,  a Miss  Foster,  sister 
of  Congressman  Thomas  F.  Foster,  occupies  a grave  in 
the  same  area  of  ground. 


Colonel  Absalom  H.  Chappell,  a former  member  of 
Congress  and  a lawyer  of  high  rank,  whose  eventide  of 
life  was  devoted  to  the  writing  of  his  famous  “Miscel- 
lanies of  Georgia”  is  buried  in  Linnwood,  beside  his  wife, 
Loretta  Lamar  Chappell,  a sister  of  the  famous  General 
Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  of  Texas.  The  inscriptions  read  as 
follows : 


ABSALOM  H.  CHAPPELL.  Born  in  Hancock  Co., 
Ga.,  Dec.  18,  1801.  Died  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  Dec.  11, 
1S7S.  “ Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall 

see  God.  ’ ’ 


To  his  wife: 


LORETTA  REBECCA  LAMAR  CHAPPELL.  Born 
in  Putnam  Co.,  Ga.,  July  2H,  1818.  Died  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  August  29,  1905.  ‘‘He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.” 


■ 
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At  tlie  time  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Chappell  was  in  her 
eighty- eighth  year.  She  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
women  of  her  day  and  time  in  Georgia.  In  the  same  area 
of  ground  sleeps  Thomas  J.  Chappell,  a distinguished 
lawyer  and  legislator,  and  a son  of  Colonel  Absalom  H. 
and  Loretta  Lamar  Chappell.  The  wife  of  Prof.  J. 
Harris  Chappell,  of  Milledgeville,  late  President  of  the 
Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  is  also  buried 
on  this  lot.  The  graves  are  each  marked  with  handsome 
memorials. 


One  of  the  handsomest  granite  shafts  in  the  cemetery 
adorns  the  Garrard  lot,  where,  beside  his  wife,  sleeps 
the  lamented  Louis  F.  Garrard,  at  one  time  Speaker  of 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  a lawyer  of  note 
and  a strong  minority  candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator. The  list  of  distinguished  dead  in  Linnwood  in- 
cludes also  General  Paul  J.  Semmes,  a brave  Confed- 
erate officer,  who  fell  at  Gettysburg;  and  three  former 
members  of  Congress — Hines  Holt,  Thomas  F.  Foster 
and  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  but  in  a somewhat  hasty  tour 
of  the  cemetery  the  graves  of  these  eminent  Georgians 
were  not  located.  On  the  Hurt  lot,  in  a grave  marked 
by  a handsome  monument  of  marble,  sleeps  Colonel 
Peyton  II.  Colquitt,  a gallant  officer,  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  He 
was  a son  of  Judge  Walter  T.  Colquitt  and  a brother  of 
Governor  Alfred  II.  Colquitt.  .Here, -too,  rest  Colonel 
John  A.  Jones,  who  was  killed  at  Gettysburg,  a distin- 
guished lawyer;  Col.  Thomas  M.  Nelson,  who  fell  leading 
the  Sixth  Mississippi  Cavalry;  Rev.  Robert  Carter,  I).  I)., 
a noted  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a number  of  others. 
Colonel  Raphael  J.  Moses,  the  famous  Confederate  quar- 
termaster, a noted  lawyer  and  a magnetic  orator,  is 
buried  at  Esquiline,  his  old  country  home,  some  live  miles 
from  ( 1)1  limbus.  Judge  Marshall  J.  Wellborn,  a former 
member  of  Congress  and  a Baptist  minister,  long  a resi- 


. 
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dent  of  Columbus,  sleeps  in  Oakland  Cemetery,  in  Atlan- 
ta. Governor  James  M.  Smith,  also  a former  citizen 
of  Columbus,  is  buried  in  Alta  Vista  Cemetery,  at  Gaines- 
ville. Governor  James  Johnson,  provisional  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  during  the  days  of  Reconstruction,  rests 
in  Linn  wood. 


Town  Cemetery,  Decatur 

Decatur  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  Georgia 
foothills.  For  this  reason,  though  not  a large  community, 
it  has  been  the  home  of  a number  of  distinguished  people, 
during  the  century  of  time  which  has  passed  over  the 
little  town.  Two  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  are  known 
to  be  buried  here,  and.  there  are  doubtless  others  who 
sleep  in  unmarked  graves.  Under  a rude  granite  slab, 
fast  crumbling  with  age,  encompassed  by  a pipe  railing, 
with  stone  posts  at  each  end,  lies  one  of  these  old  heroes 
of  the  first  war  for  independence.  Carved  by  the  un- 
lettered muse,  on  this  simple  monument,  is  the  following 
epitaph,  which  some  little  skill  is  required  to  decipher: 


COLONEL  JOHN  MAFFETT,  an  old  Eevolutioner. 
Supposed  to  be  87.  * 


Only  a few  feet  distant,  on  a lot  enclosed  in  the  same 
rude  fashion  by  a pipe  railing,  but  overhung  by  the 
boughs  of  an  immense  oak  tree,  there  are  three  graves 
in  a row,  each  marked  by  an  ancient  headstone,  on  which 
the  lettering  is  quite  uniform  and  distinct.  The  one 
in  the  center  bears  this  inscription: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  JOHN  HAYES,  a Revolu- 
tionary Soldier.  Born,  Nov,  2,  1751.  Departed  this 
life,  June  17,  1S39.  Aged  87  years,  7 months  and  15 
days. 
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To  the  right  of  the  old  soldier  is  buried  his  wife, 
Mary,  who  survived  him  by  only  two  days.  She  died  on 
June  19,  1839,  at  the  age  of  78  years.  On  his  left  is 
the  grave  of  his  son,  Thomas,  born  just  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  He  died  on  January  7,  1831,  several 
years  in  advance  of  his  parents,  at  the  age  of  45. 


In  the  center  of  a lot,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  to 
the  left  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  near  the 
south  wall,  is  a grave  of  historic  interest,  covered  by 
an  old-fashioned  box  of  marble,  on  which  a draped  urn 
is  surmounted.  It  marks  the  last  resting  jdace  of  Dr. 
Thomas  II.  Chivers,  an  eccentric  genius,  from  whom  it 
is  claimed  by  competent  critics  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
caught  the  poetic  inspiration  and  borrowed  the  peculiar 
measure  of  his  celebrated  masterpiece — “The  Raven.” 
Prone  to  melancholy  the  poems  of  Dr.  Chivers  are  tinc- 
tured with  sadness ; and  some  of  them  are  weird  in  char- 
acter. But  undoubtedly  he  possessed  rare  poetic  gifts. 
He  was  also  a physician  and  a draftsman,  like  Dr.  Tick- 
nor — a man  of  varied  talents.  The  inscription  on  his 
tomb  is  as  follows : 


Here  lie  the  remains  of  THOMAS  H.  CHIVERS, 
M.  D.  Of  his  excellence  as  a lyric  poet,  his  works  will 
remain  a monument  for  ages  after  this  temporary  tribute 
of  love  is  in  dust  forgotten.  This  soul  winged  its  flight 
Heavenward,  December  19th,  1858.  Aged  52  years. 


His  wife,  Harriet,  is  buried  in  the  same  lot.  She 
survived  him  until  1888.  On  the  south  side  of  the  urn, 
above  Dr.  Chivers,  there  is  a brief  inscription  to  Mrs. 
Olivers.  On  the  north  side  there  is  also  one  to  his  son, 
Thomas  II.,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1892. 


On  the  highest  point  of  ground  within  the  little  enclo- 
sure, under  an  impressive  monument  of  white  marble, 


■ 
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the  handsomest  work  of  art  in  the  cemetery,  sleeps  Hon. 
Charles  Murphey,  a former  member  of  Congress.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription : 


In  memory  of  HON.  CHARLES  MURPHEY.  Born, 
May  9th,  1799.  Died,  January  16th,  1861.  Wise  as  a 
legislator,  conservative  as  a statesman,  he  won  early  in 
life  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  which  he  held 
uninterrupted  and  unshaken  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Kind  as  a neighbor,  honest  and  reliable  as  a counselor, 
he  never  failed  to  receive  upon  all  occasions  the  warm 
support  of  a large  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  of 
DeKalb  County.  In  the  more  intimate  relations  of 
parent  and  master,  indulgent  to  a fault,  he  was  loved 
almost  to  admiration.  In  affectionate  remembrance  of 
his  many  deeds  of  love  and  kindness,  his  only  sur- 
viving daughter  has  placed  this  monument  over  his  re- 
mains. 


At  the  north  end  of  the  same  lot  is  the  grave  of  his 
son-in-law  Milton  A.  Candler,  also  a member  of  Con- 
gress and  a lawyer  of  note.  The  handsome  stone,  which 
is  beautifully  overarched  by  a green  bay  tree,  is  inscribed 
as  follows: 


MILTON  A.  CANDLER.  January  11,  1837.  August 
8,  1909.  “And  I heard  a voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  ” 
etc.  Rev.  14:  13. 


Marked  by  an  elegant  headstone  of  solid  marble,  some 
few  feet  to  the  south  of  the  Murphey  lot,  is  the  grave  of 
Colonel  George  \V.  Scott,  thebeloved  philanthropist  and 
soldier,  whose  liberality  founded  Agnes  Scott  College. 
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His  wife  sleeps  beside  him;  and  on  the  monument  which 
commemorates  both  the  following  record  is  inscribed : 

GEORGE  W.  SCOTT.  February  22,  1829.  October 
3,  1903.  EEBECCA  SCOTT.  May  20,  1834.  July  12, 

1899. 


Captain  Edward  Cox,  who  slew  Colonel  Robert  A. 
Alston  in  the  old  State  Capitol,  sleeps  here  in  a grave 
not  far  from  his  victim’s.  Both  graves  are  simply 
marked.  Here  repose  Charles  and  Eleanor  Swift 
Latimer,  the  parents  of  the  distinguished  Mrs.  Wm.  H. 
Felton,  both  of  whom  reached  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The 
list  of  former  residents  of  Decatur  who  are  also  buried 
here  includes : Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  who  was  long  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  James  Wallace  Kirkpat- 
rick, John  Bryce,  Adam  Hoyle,  Rev.  John  E.  DtjBose, 
evangelist  of  the  Atlanta  Presbytery;  Rev.  Wm.  Henry 
Clarke,  Rev.  W7.  M.  Sams,  Robert  Hollingsworth,  John 
W.  Medlock,  Stanhope  Augustus  Sams,  and  Rev.  J.  A. 
Rosser. 


Confederate  Cemetery,  Marietta 

In  the  Confederate  Cemetery  at  Marietta  something 
like  3,000  Confederate  soldiers  lie  buried.  They  sleep  al- 
most within  the  shadow  of  Kennesaw  Mountain,  on  whose 
fiery  slopes,  during  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War,  many 
of  them  met  death.  But  the  entire  line  of  Sherman’s 
march,  from  Dalton  to  Marietta,  has  contributed  to  swell 
the  silent  ranks.  The  wooden  headstones  which  were  used 
at  first  to  mark  the  graves  were  destroyed  by  sparks 
of  fire  from  the  constantly  passing  engines  of  the  West- 
ern and  Atlantic  Railroad,  upon  whose  tracks  the  ceme- 
tery borders.  But  under  the  energetic  direction  of  Mrs. 
R.  T.  Nesbitt,  who  became  president  of  the  local  Memor- 
ial Association,  an  interest  was  revived  in  this  sacred 
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burial  ground  of  the  Lost  Cause;  and,  though  many 
of  the  names  were  hopelessly  lost,  handsome  stone  mark- 
ers were  placed  over  each  grave,  and  Georgia,  through 
her  law-making  power,  was  finally  induced  to  take  the 
consecrated  area  under  her  perpetual  guardianship. 
Towering  like  a sentinel  above  the  long  rows  of  head- 
stones is  the  handsome  monument  erected  by  Kennesaw 
Chapter  of  the  U.  I).  C.,  in  1908,  while  spanning  the  walk 
which  leads  to  the  monument  there  is  an  archway  of 
marble,  from  the  floor  of  which  bubbles  a fountain.  On 
the  face  of  the  massive  structure  of  stone,  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  the  artist  has  deftly  chiseled  a flag,  wreathed 
with  laurels,  and  on  this  side  of  the  monument  appears 
the  following  inscription: 

To  our  Confederate  Dead.  Erected  and  Dedicated 
by  Kennesaw  Chapter  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, Marietta,  Ga.  1908. 

On  the  left  side: 


To  our  Cobb  County  Soldiers  who  so  nobly  illus- 
trated Georgia,  on  many  a hard  won  field,  to  those 
who  died  for  a sacred  cause,  and  to  those  who  lived  to 
win  a nobler  victory  in  time  of  peace. 

In  the  rear,  under  a sculptured  design  of  the  Con- 
quered Banner: 


“For  though  conquered,  they  adore  it, 
Love  the  cold  dead  hands  that  bore  it. 1 ’ 


On  the  right  side: 


To  the  3,000  soldiers  in  this  cemetery,  from  every 
Southern  State,  who  fell  on  Georgia  soil  in  defence  of 
Georgia  rights  and  Georgia  homes. 

“They  sleep  the  sleep  of  our  noble  slain, 
Defeated,  yet  without  a stain, 

Proudly  and  peacefully.  * 1 
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Some  twenty-five  feet  distant  stands  a little  brass 
cannon  which,  after  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
was  restored  to  the  State  and  formally  nnveiled  on 
Memorial  Day,  in  1910.  It  was  one  of  four  artillery  pieces 
belonging  to  the  famous  old  Georgia  Military  Institute. 
The  guns  were  captured  by  General  Sherman  on  his 
celebrated  march  to  the  sea. 


Beneath  a massive  shaft  of  granite,  in  the  far  end  of 
the  cemetery,  sleeps  a distinguished  Georgian,  who  was 
three  times  elected  to  a seat  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. On  the  west  side  of  the  monument,  in  large  raised 


letters 

, is  chiseled  the  name : 

CLAY 

On  the  west  side : 

ALEXANDER  STEPHENS  CLAY.  Born,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1853.  Admitted  to  Marietta  Bar,  1877. 
Speaker  House  of  Representatives,  1889-1890.  Presi- 
dent of  Georgia  Senate,  1892-1893.  Chairman  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee,  1894-1895-1S96.  Elected 
United  States  Senate,  1896-1903-1909.  Died,  November 
13,  1910. 

On 

the  north  side: 

He  retreated  with  the  aspect  of  a victor  and  though 
he  surrendered  he  seemed  to  conquer.  His  sun  went 
down  amid  the  splendor  of  an  eternal  dawn. 

On  the  west  side: 

Honest  and  capable,  faithful,  courageous,  patriotic, 
and  God-fearing. 

“His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world — this  was  a man.” 
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Included  among  tlie  State’s  distinguished  dead  who 
are  buried  in  the  Confederate  Cemetery  at  Marietta  are: 
Judge  George  D.  Anderson,  a noted  jurist,  who  died  at 
Spring  Place,  in  Murray  County,  Ga.,  while  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  his  circuit — a young  man  but  possessed  of 
the  most  brilliant  gifts;  Judge  George  N.  Lester,  a well- 
known  jurist  and  a one-armed  Confederate  soldier,  who 
unsuccessfully  opposed  Dr.  Felton  for  Congress;  Colo- 
nel James  I).  Waddell,  a distinguished  author,  a former 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a gallant 
Confederate  officer;  Rev.  Isaac  Watts  Waddell,  D.  D., 
a noted  Presbyterian  divine;  General  Andrew  J.  Han- 
sell.  Colonel  John  Heyward  Glover,  and  a number 
of  others.  Governor  Charles  J.  .McDonald  is  buried 
in  the  Episcopal  Cemetery,  in  another  part  of  town. 
General  William  Phillips,  who  commanded  the  famous 
Legion,  is  buried  at  his  old  home  place,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Marietta.  Rev.  William  II.  Sparks,  the  noted  his- 
torian, who  wrote  “Memories  of  Fifty  Years,”  died  here, 
but  an  effort  to  locate  his  grave  has  been  unsuccessful. 


Town  Cemetery,  Cartersville 

On  entering  the  cemetery,  the  first  memorial  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  arrest  the  eye  of  the  stranger  is  the 
horizontal  slab  of  white  marble  which  covers  the  grave 
of  Dr.  Wlliam  H.  Felton.  Statesman,  orator,  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  physician,  controversialist,  he  was  one 
of  the  State’s  most  illustrious  citizens.  Dr.  Felton  was 
often  a leader  of  minorities,  often  subjected  to  harsh 
and  bitter  criticism,  but  in  natural  powers  of  oratory 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  ever  been  surpassed  in  the  arena 
of  Georgia  politics.  On  the  smooth  surface  of  the  marble 
slab  is  inscribed  the  following  epitaph: 


WILLIAM  HARRELL  FELTON.  1823-1909.  An 
heroic  soul  ever  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  r 1 ; . En- 
dowed with  a magnificent  mind,  matchless  eloquence, 


. 

. 
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and  the  commanding  force  which  acknowledged  integ- 
rity and  lofty  coinage  inspire.  He  gave  to  his  country 
efficient,  patriotic,  and  unsullied  service  in  State  and 
National  legislation.  He  lavished  tender  consideration 
and  affection  on  his  beloved  home,  while  for  more 
than  fifty  years  the  best  efforts  of  this  superb  intellect 
and  noble  heart  were  devoted  to  the  continuous,  zealous, 
gratuitous,  and  consecrated  work  of  a minister  of  the 
gospel. 


Just  beyond  tlie  Felton  lot  is  the  grave  of  the  world- 
renowned  evangelist,  Sam  P.  Jones.  It  is  marked  by  a 
handsome  shaft  of  Georgia  granite,  severely  simple  in 
design,  but  most  substantial  in  character.  On  one  side 
of  the  monument  is  inscribed  simply  his  name: 

SAM  JONES 

! 

On  the  opposite  side  appears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 


REV.  SAM  P.  JONES.  Born,  Oct.  16,  1847.  Died, 
Oct.  15,  1906.  “They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  ’ 7 Daniel 
12:  3. 


One  of  the  handsomest  monuments  in  the  cemetery 
marks  the  grave  of  a Georgian  who  seemed  to  be  destined 
to  the  highest  civic  honors.  But  he  died  on  the  thres- 
hold of  achievement.  The  inscription  on  the  granite 
shaft  reads  as  follows: 


JOHN  WESLEY  AKIN.  Born,  Cassville,  Ga.,  June 
10,  1859.  Died,  Oartersville,  Ga.,  Oct.  18,  1907.  Chris- 
tian, Jurist,  Statesman.  Orator,  Man  of  Letters.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  President  of  the  Senate  of  Georgia. 


- 
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In  this  same  neighborhood  is  the  Tumlin  vault,  a 
massive  cube  of  granite,  in  which  lies  entombed  one  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Bartow  County,  a distinguished 
pioneer,  and  a leader  in  public  affairs.  The  only  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb  is  the  following  record: 


COLONEL  LEWIS  TUMLIN.  Born,  May  19,  1809. 
Lied,  June  2,  1875. 


Some  fifty  yards  distant  is  the  grave  of  Georgia’s 
noted  philosopher  and  humorist — “Bill  Arp.”  It  is  un- 
pretentiously marked;  but  there  is  not  a spot  in  the 
cemetery  more  sacred  to  Georgians.  On  a flat  marble 
slab,  somewhat  elevated  above  the  ground,  is  inscribed 
the  following  brief  epitaph: 


In  loving  memory  of  CHARLES  H.  SMITH.  “BILL 
ARP.  * ’ June  15,  1S26.  Aug.  24,  1903. 


There  follows  underneath  an  inscription  to  his  grand- 
child. At  the  head  of  the  grave  is  a cross,  which  bears 
the  following  simple  legend: 


From  his  Confederate  Veteran  friends. 


On  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  cemetery  there 
stands  an  impressive  shaft  of  marble,  which  marks  the 
last  resting  place  of  one  of  the  most  gallant  officers  of 
cavalry  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  afterwards  both  a 
statesman  and  a diplomat — General  P.  M.  B.  Young. 
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The  inscriptions  on  the  elegant  marble  shaft  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


(East.)  v 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Pierce  M.  B.  Young,  son  of 
Robert  M.  and  E.  Caroline  Young.  Born  at  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.,  Nov.  15,  1836.  Died,  in  New  York,  July  6, 
1S96. 

(North) 

Appointed  Cadet  West  Point,  U.  S.  A.,  1857.  Com- 
missioned 2nd  Lieutenant,  C.  S.  A.,  Feb.  1,  1S61.  Ad- 
jutant Cobb’s  Georgia  Legion,  Aug.  15,  1861.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Nov.  16,  1861.  Colonel,  Nov.  1,  1862. 
Brigadier-General,  Sept.  28,  1863.  Major-General,  Nov. 
15,  1864. 

(South) 

A member  of  the  Fortieth,  Forty-First,  Forty-Sec- 
ond, and  Forty-Third  Congresses  of  the  United  States. 
1 j.  S.  Commissioner  Paris  Exposition,  in  1878.  Ap- 
pointed Consul-General  of  U.  S.  A.  to  Russia,  June  17, 
1 885.  Appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  Gautemala  and  Honduras,  April  4,  1893. 


Not  far  removed  from  the  monument  to  General 
Young  is  the  grave  of  a distinguished  citizen  of  Carters- 
ville,  who  held  the  office  of  Attorney-General  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  President  Grant.  The  grave  is  marked  by  a 
handsome  stone.  On  the  front  of  the  monument  is  in- 
scribed : 

AMOS  T.  AKERMAN.  Born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

Feb.  23,  18:^.  Died,  Dec.  21,  1880. 

On  the  left  side: 


In  thought  clear  and  strong,  in  purpose  pure  and 
elevated,  iu  moral  courage  invincible,  he  lived  loyal  to 
his  convictions,  avowing  them  with  candor  and  support- 
ing them  with  firmness.  A friend  of  humanity,  in  his 
zeal  to  serve  others,  he  shrank  from  no  peril  to  himself. 
He  was  able,  faithful,  and  true. 


■ 
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On  the  right  side: 


A member  of  Georgia  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1868.  United  States  Attorney  for  District  of  Georgia. 
Attorney-General  of  U.  S. 


Myrtle  Hill,  Rome 

Overlooking*  the  waters  of  the  Etowah,  Rome’s  lofty 
burial-ground  is  beautiful  for  situation.  It  is  in  strict 
literalness  a marble-crowned  Acropolis;  and  rising  from 
the  Velvet  slopes  of  the  wooded  promontory,  some  of 
the  handsomest  monuments  in  the  State  adorn  the  long 
spiral  driveways,  winding*  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  to  attract  the  eye,  on  en- 
tering the  cemetery,  is  a superb  mausoleum,  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  which  suggests  some  mediaeval  castle. 
Over  the  doorway  of  this  handsome  stone  sepulchre  is 
the  following  brief  inscription  : 

DR.  ROBERT  BATTEY.  1891. 


Despite  the  meagre  epitaph,  no  Georgian  of  the  past 
generation  would  need  to  be  told  that  the  man  of  science 
who  sleeps  here  was  the  renowned  specialist,  who  in  the 
particular  sphere  of  practice  which  he  chose  for  his  life’s 
work  was  admittedly  without  a peer  in  the  South.  Dr. 
Battey  was  born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1828,  but  his  earliest 
American  ancestors  were  English  Quakers,  who  emi- 
grated to  Providence,  K.  I.  During  a short  residence 
at  one  time  in  the  State  of  Michigan  he  clerked  for  Zacli 
Chandler,  afterwards  the  famous  United  States  Senator. 
He  located  in  Home,  when  a young  physician;  and  here 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  He  became  distin- 
guished as  a surgeon,  accumulated  a fortune,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  recognition  of  his  marked 
attainments. 


■ 
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Underneath  a massive  block  of  granite  surmounted 
by  a draped  urn  is  the  grave  of  the  noted  philanthropist 
and  financier  of  Home,  who  founded  Shorter  College. 
His  wife  sleeps  at  his  side;  and  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  which  commemorates  both  is  couched  in  the 
briefest  terms.  It  reads : 


ALFRED  SHORTER 

. Nov.  28,  180 

3.  July  18,  1 

L882. 

MARTHA  B.,  his  wife. 

Jan.  25,  1799 

. Mar.  22,  1 

1877. 

Nothing  else  in  the  way  of  an  epitaph  is  to  be  found 
on  the  monument,  but  what  further  need  be  said  of  one 
whose  best  monument  is  the  great  school  of  learning 
which  tops  a neighboring  hill  and  whose  memory  still 
lingers  like  an  incense  in  the  hearts  of  Homans? 


On  a simple  headstone,  facing  one  of  the  main  drive- 
ways of  the  cemetery,  is  inscribed  the  following  brief 
record : 


JOHN  W.  H.  UNDERWOOD.  Born  Nov.  20,  1816. 

Died  July  18,  18S8.  He  rests  from  his'  labors. 

Jurist,  Congressman,  wit — Judge  Underwood  was 
one  of  Georgia’s  most  gifted  sons.  His  father,  Judge 
Win.  H.  Underwood,  equally  famed  for  his  Attic  salt, 
sleeps  in  another  burial-ground. 

Augustus  R.  Wright,  a distinguished  occupant  of 
the  Superior  Court  Bench,  a former  member  of  Congress, 
and  an  orator  of  unsurpassed  gifts,  is  also  buried  on 
Myrtle  Hill. 


Covered  by  a horizontal  slab  of  granite  is  the  grave 
<>f  the  renowned  “Demosthenes  of  the  Mountains.”  On 
the  base  of  the  handsome  family  monument  which  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  lot  is  inscribed: 


■ / 
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The  epitaph  on  the  slab  reads: 


H.  V.  M.  MILLER.  1814-1896.  A Christian  who 
faithfully  served  his  God.  A Physician  who  loved  his 
fellow-men.  A Soldier  and  a Senator  from  Georgia.  He 
never  did  anything  that  caused  a citizen  of  Georgia  to 
put  on  mourning.  Adsum. 


Underneath  a handsome  shaft  of  granite,  surmounted 
by  a draped  urn,  is  the  grave  of  a distinguished  former 
citizen  of  Rome,  who  served  in  three  separate  State 
Legislatures — first  in  South  Carolina,  then  in  Alabama, 
and  last  in  Georgia.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  reads: 


BENJAMIN  CUD  WORT  II  YANCEY.  Born  April 
27,  1817.  Entered  into  rest  Oct.  24,  1891.  True  man, 
true  hero,  true  philanthropist,  thy  golden  motto  duty 
without  fear. 


Colonel  Yancey  was  a brother  of  the  noted  William 
L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  the  great  orator  of  secession, 
to  whose  impassioned  eloquence  was  due  in  large  meas- 
ure the  revolt  of  1861.  But  the  distinguished  Georgian 
whose  dust  hallows  this  spot  was  scarcely  less  illus- 
trious. He  received  from  President  Buchanan  an  ap- 
pointment as  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina,  and 
on  his  return  to  America  was  informed  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
that  he  was  slated  for  the  Court  of  St.  James.  But  the 
appointment  was  never  formally  tendered,  due  to  the 
oncoming  of  the  Civil  War. 


On  a neat  headstone,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  ap- 
pears the  following  brief  inscription,  to  which  attaches 
no  small  degree  of  historic  interest: 

COLONEL  DANIEL  R.  MITCHELL,  cue  of  the 
Founders  of  Rome.  He  guv 2 the  city  its  name  ;u  1S34. 
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Included  among  the  many  other  distinguished  former 
| citizens  of  Eome  who  sleep  on  Myrtle  Hill  may  he  men- 
tioned: John  Wesley  Bounsaville,  Bobert  F.  Nixon, 
| Daniel  S.  Printup,  Henky  J.  Dick,  General  George 
Seaborn  Black,  Colonel  Charles  M.  Harper,  B..  T. 
Fouche,  Dr.  B.  V.  Mitchell,  Bev.  George  T.  Goetchius, 
f D.  I).,  Captain  C.  N.  Featherstone,  Thomas  Berry, 
| Mitchell  A.  Xevin,  Robert  Mitchell,  and  a host  of 
j others.  John  II.  Lumpkin,  a candidate  for  Governor  in 
I the  famous  deadlock  of  1857  and  a representative  from 
I Congress  in  Georgia,  is  buried  elsewhere.  On  the  sum- 
| mil  of  the  hill  stands  a handsome  monument  of  marble 
I erected  to  the  heroes  of  the  Lost  Cause.  It  is  sur- 
| mounted  by  the  figure  of  a private  soldier,  holding  his 
I musket  at  parade  rest, 
f . 

On  August  11,  1914,  the  mortal  dust  of  Mrs.  Woodrow 
I Wilson — the  First  Lady  of  the  Land — was  laid  to  rest 

Ion  Myrtle  Hill  in  the  presence  of  a vast  concourse  of 
people;  and  here  at  the  close  of  a life,  crowned  with  the 
| highest  honors  of  a grateful  republic,  will  doubtless  rest 
| the  ashes  of  an  American  President. 


Oakland,  Atlanta 

Atlanta’s  earliest  burial-ground  was  located  on 
Peachtree  Street,  between  Cain  and  Baker,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  what  was  afterwards  the  home  of 
Don.  N.  J.  Hammond,  a distinguished  member  of  Con- 
gress. But,  in  1S50,  a tract  of  land,  just  beyond  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  city,  was  obtained  from  Colo- 
nel L.  P.  Grant,  and  to  this  site  the  bodies  were  removed. 
Hie  new  cemetery  was  called  Oakland.  James  Nissen,  a 
| druggist,  was  the  first  resident  of  Atlanta  to  occupy  a 
: grave  in  the  new  burial-ground,  by  direct  interment.  His 
-rave  is  just  to  the  right  of  the  main  driveway,  near 
Ihe  Hunter  Street  entrance,  and  is  marked  by  a slab  yel- 


■ 
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low  with  age,  on  which  the  inscription  can  scarcely  he 
deciphered.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nissen,  an  incision 
was  made  in  liis  jugular  vein,  prior  to  burial,  by  Dr. 
Charles  D’AIvigny,  an  operation  which  the  latter  per- 
formed at  the  grave  side,  in  the  presence  of  a number 
of  witnesses.  Oakland  originally  contained  only  one 
acre  of  ground,  but  additional  purchases  were  made 
from  time  to  time.  At  present  it  comprises  eighty-five 
acres,  and  there  are  more  than  8(1,000  graves  in  this 
beautiful  city  of  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  some  three 
thousand  Confederate  soldiers  are  also  buried  here,  most 
of  them  having  been  gathered  from  the  battle-fields 
around  Atlanta,  under  the  supervision  of  the  devoted 
women  who  composed  the  local  Memorial  Association. 
In  the  center  of  this  area  stands  the  Confederate  monu- 
ment, an  obelisk  of  Stone  Mountain  granite,  majestic  in 
height,  erected  in  1873.  Not  far  removed  is  a marble 
reproduction  of  the  famous  Lion  of  Lucerne,  unveiled 
in  1895  to  the  unknown  heroes.  Oakland  belongs  to  the 
city  of  Atlanta.  It  has  yielded  quite  a large  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  lots,  but  the  area  is  now  well  filled. 
The  grounds  have  been  beautifully  plotted  and  the  spa- 
cious enclosure  adorned  with  many  costly  monuments 
and  burial  vaults.  Some  of  the  State’s  most  illustrious 
dead  repose  in  Oakland;  and,  with  respect  to  the  num- 
bers interred,  it  is  the  largest  of  Georgia’s  silent  cities. 


To  the  right  of  the  Hunter  Street  driveway,  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  cemetery,  is  the  grave  of 
Georgia’s  illustrious  orator— United  States  Senator 
Benjamin  II.  Hill.  Beside  him  sleeps  his  beloved  wife. 
In  the  same  enclosure  is  the  grave  of  his  distinguished 
son,  Hon.  Charles  D.  Hill,  for  twenty-six  years  solicitor- 
general  of  the  Atlanta  Circuit.  The  first  wife  of  Judge 
Benjamin  II.  Hill,  Jr.,  is  also  buried  here.  The  Senator’s 
daughter,  Mrs.  Itidley,  who  sustained  fatal  injuries  in 
an  accident  which  occurred  in  1883,  while  out  driving, 
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I is  another  occupant  of  the  lot.-  Each  grave  is  substan- 
I tially  and  neatly  marked.  On  a monument  of  white  mar- 
| hie,  surmounted  by  a draped  urn,  in  the  center  of  the 
I square,  may  be  read  the  following  inscription : 


(West) 

BEXJAMTX  H.  HILL.  Born  in  Jasper  Co.,  Ga., 
■September  14,  1S23.  Died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  16, 
1882. 

(North) 

When  too  feeble  to  speak,  he  wrote  the  following: 
•‘If  a grain  of  corn  will  die  and  then  rise  again  in  so 
much  beauty,  why  may  not  I die  and  then  rise  again  in 
infinite  beauty  and  life?  How  is  the  last  a greater  mys- 
tery than  the  first?  And  by  as  much  as  I exceed  the 
grain  of  corn  in  this  life,  why  may  I not  exceed  it  in 
the  new  life?  How  can  we  limit  the  power  of  Him 
who  made  the  grain  of  corn  and  then  made  the  same 
grain  arise  in  such  wonderful  newness  of  life.  ’ ' 


In  the  shadow  of  the  Confederate  monument,  under 
a handsome  block  of  granite,  sleeps  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard of  the  South — General  John  B.  Gordon.  The  plot 
of  ground  in  this  immediate  vicinity  has  been  set  apart 
| to  the  Confederate  veterans,  ft  is  covered  with  a mantle 
| of  blue  grass  and  is  well  kept  by  the  workmen  in  charge. 
The  inscription  on  the  great  soldier’s  tomb  contains 
nothing  beyond  the  name  and  the  vital  dates.  But  what 
l else  is  needed.  It  reads  as  follows: 


JOHN  B.  GORDON.  Feb.  6,  1832.  Jan.  9,  1904. 


Equally  b rief  is  the  lettering  on  the  tomb  of  the  gal- 
| 'ai*t  hero  and  gentleman  who  commanded  Gordon’s  fa- 
I mous  division  at  Appomattox,  and  wdio  succeeded  him 


' 
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years  later  at  the  head  of  The  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans : 


GENERAL  CLEMENT  ANSLEM  EVANS.  Febru- 
ary 25,  1833.  July  2,  1911. 

General  Evans  is  buried  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
granite  shaft  which  commemorates  the  Lost  Cause.  His 
grave  is  marked  by  a plain  but  substantial  headstone.  Id 
the  same  area  of  ground,  between  General  Evans  and 
General  Gordon,  sleeps  another  brave  Confederate  of- 
ficer— General  Alfred  Iverson,  the  younger.  His  grave 
is  at  present  unmarked. 


Just  a few  feet  distant  is  the  grave  of  Governor  Wax. 
J.  Northen.  It  is  marked  by  a double  headstone,  half 
of  which  is  reserved  for  his  wife.  The  simple  inscrip- 
tion reads  as  follows:  aWm.  J.  Northen.  1835-1913.” 
On  the  horizontal  grave  cover  is  the  single  word 
4 4 Father.  ’ ’ 


Perhaps  the  costliest  monument  in  the  cemetery  is 
the  handsome  shaft  of  marble  which  marks  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Georgia’s  famous  war 
Governor,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  and 
United  States  Senator.  It  occupies  the  center  of  a square 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  cemetery,  and  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  elegance  of  design  no  less  than  for  its 
height.  The  monument  is  surmounted  by  a statue  of 
the  archangel  Gabriel,  trumpet  in  hand,  while  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  shaft  there  are  two  angels  facing  north  and 
south.  On  the  solid  base  of  the  massive  column  is  in- 
scribed in  large  capital  letters  the  family  name: 


BROWN 


. 
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The  inscriptions  higher  up  on  the  monument  are  as 
follows : 


(West) 

Near  this  stone  repose  the  remains  of  JOSEPH 
EMERSON  BROWN.  He  was  born  in  Pickens  District, 
S.  C.,  April  15,  1S21,  and  died  hoping  and  relying, 
through  faith,  for  salvation,  in  the  future  world,  alone 
upon  the  mercies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  atonement 
made  by  Him,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  30,  1894.  He  was 
State  Senator,  1849-1850;  Presidential  Elector,  1852; 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts,  1855-1857;  Governor  of 
Georgia  for  four  consecutive  terms,  1857-1865;  Chief- 
Justice  of  Georgia,  1868-1870;  United  States  Senator, 
1880-1891 ; President  W.  & A.  R.  R.  Co.,  1870-1890.  His 
history  i?  written  in  the  annals  of  Georgia. 

(East) 

By  the  side  of  those  of  her  husband  repose  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  ELIZABETH  GRISHAM  BROWN,  wife 
of  Joseph  E.  Brown  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  and 
M'ary  Steele  Grisham.  She  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C., 
July  13,  1826;  married  in  Westminster,  S.  C.,  July  13, 
1847;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  26,  1896.  In  all  the 
duties  of  life  she.  was  faithful  and  true.  She  was  a 
loving  daughter,  a faithful  wife,  a devoted  mother,  a 
true  friend,  and  a sincere  Christian.  “Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.''' 


Besides  the  inscriptions  above  given,  there  are  also 
inscriptions  to  his  children  on  the  other  two  sides  of  the 
monument.  The  grave  of  Senator  Brown  is  covered 
by  a solid  block  of  granite,  on  which  is  carved  a cross. 
His  beloved  wife  sleeps  near  him.  Her  grave  is  marked 
by  a handsome  marble  headstone,,  on  which,,  in  addition 
to  her  name,  is  chiseled  an  excellent  likeness  of  Mrs. 
Brown.  On  the  same  lot  are  buried  Julius  L.  Brown, 
Branklin  Pierce  Brown  and  Charles  McDonald  Brown, 
Htree  sons  of  Senator  Brown;  Colonel  "William  Steele 
Hrisba.ni,  a brother  of  Mrs-.  Brown,  and  several  others. 
Hilaries  McDonald  Brown  died  while  a student  at  Athens, 
fu  honor  of  this  splendid  youth,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was 
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afterwards  given  to  the  State  University  by  the  bereaved 
father,  an  amount  which  the  former  was  to  have  received 
on  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Franklin 
Pierce  Brown  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  On  the 
monument  is  inscribed  this  estimate  of  him  from  the  pen 
of  xVIexander  H.  Stephens:  “Such  a prodigy  of  intel- 

lect and  virtue  in  a body  so  frail  I never  met  with  in  any 
other  human  form  and  never  expect  to  if  I were  to  live 
a thousand  years.”  Julius  L.  Brown  was  the  eldest  of 
the  Senator’s  children.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1910 
he  was  a distinguished  member  of  the  Georgia  bar. 


Three  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Brown  lot  is  the 
grave  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  J.  Hammond,  a former  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Atlanta  district  and  a lawyer 
of  wide  reputation.  It  is  marked  by  a plain  shaft  of 
granite,  bearing  this  inscription : 

In  memory  of  Nathaniel  J.  Hammond.  Dec.  26,  1833. 

April  20,  1S99.  11  Behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 

that  man  is  peace.  ’ ’ 


On  the  base  below,  in  large  raised  letters,  is  inscribed: 


HAMMOND 


In  a separate  lot  nearby  sleeps  his  honored  father, 
Colonel  Amos  W.  Hammond,  with  whom  for  a number 
of  years  he  practiced  law. 


To  the  left  of  the  Hunter  Street  driveway,  not  far 
from  the  Confederate  monument,  is  a handsome  marble 
column,  around  which  is  entwined  a wreath  of  sculptured 
ivy.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  memorial  shafts  in  the  ceme- 
tery— an  exquisite  work  of  art.  The  grave  which  it 
marks  is  the  last  resting  place  of  Chief  Justice  Osborne 


' 
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A.  Lochrane.  The  inscriptions  on  the  monument  are  as 
follows : 


(West) 

In  Memoriam.  Judge  Osborne  Augustus'  Lochrane. 
Born,  Armaugh,  Ireland,  1829.  Died,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1887. 
(North) 

Generous  spirit,  kingly  heart,  matchless  orator,  up- 
right jurist,  loving  father,  tender  husband,  princely 
man;  sweet  be  thy  sleep  until  the  glad  resurrection  morn 
shall  summon  thee  to  a glorious  reunion  with  those 
whose  hearts  now  bleed — 

“For  the  touch  of  a vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a voice  that  is  still.  ’ ’ 

(South) 

“Land  of  my  adoption,  where  the  loved  sleep  folded 
in  the  embraces  of  your  flowers,  would  that  today  it  were 
my  destiny  to  increase  the  flood-tide  of  your  glory,  as 
it  will  be  mine  to  share  your  fortune,  for  when  my  few 
more  years  tremble  to  their  close,  I wTould  sleep  be- 
neath your  soil,  where  the  drip  of  April  tears  might  fall 
upon  my  grave  and  the  sunshine  of  your  skies  would 
warm  Southern  flowers  to  blossom  upon  my  breast.  ’ 1 


General  Alfred  Austell,  the  noted  financier,  who  or- 
ganized the  first  national  bank  in  the  Southern  States, 
just  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  Dr.  Abner  W. 
Calhoun,  the  distinguished  specialist,  occupy  handsome 
vaults  in  this  same  neighborhood. 


At  the  Fair  Street  entrance,  an  unpretentious  shaft 
marks  the  last  resting  place  of  a distinguished  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  Congressman  and  jurist.  It  contains  the 
ft >1 1 o w i n g epitaph: 

MARSHALL  WELLBORN.  Died  at  Columbus, 

Ga.,  Oct.  16,  1874,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Ever  embarrassed  by  physical  infirmities,  he  rose  by  in- 
tellectual excellence  and  rare  energy  to  high  judicial  dis- 
tinction and  served  with  honor  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

In  the  fullness  of  worldly  success  he  forsook  alt  to  follow 
Jesus,  and  lived  and  died  an  able,  devoted,  and  self- 
denying  minister  of  the  gospel. 


. 
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His  nephew,  Judge  Marshall  J.  Clarke,  for  a number 
of  years  judge  of  the  Atlanta  Circuit,  sleeps  beside  him. 


To  the  south  of  the  Brown  monument,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  cemetery,  is  the  grave  of  Judge  Junius 
IIillyer,  an  eminent  jurist,  Congressman  and  man  of  af- 
fairs. The  spot  is  impressively  marked  by  a handsome 
shaft  of  marble,  on  which  is  lettered  the  following  simple 
epitaph : 

JUNIUS  IIILLYER.  Born  April  23,  1807.  Died 
June  21,  1886. 


Just  a few  feet  to  the  east,  under  a shaft  of  marble 
somewhat  colored  with  age,  sleeps  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Presbyterianism  in  upper  Georgia,  a distinguished  ediu 
cator  and  a noted  pastor.  The  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment reads : 


REV’D  JOHN  S.  WILSON,  D.  D.  Born,  Jan.  4, 
1706.  Died,  Mar.  27,  1873.  For  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury a standard-bearer  of  the  cross,  he  closed  his  long 
and  useful  ministry  as  pastor  for  fifteen  years  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“Servant  of  God  well  done, 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ. 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy. M 


In  this  same  part  of  the  cemetery  sleep  Major  Camp- 
bell Wallace,  a noted  financier  and  railway  builder; 
Captain  W.  A.  Fuller,  who  overtook  and  captured  the 
notorious  raider  Andrews,  in  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
exploits  of  the  Civil  War;  Colonel  W.  A.  Hemphill, 
long  the  business  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution; 
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Judge  W.  H.  Hulsey,  a distinguished  lawyer;  Colonel 
W.  T.  Wilson,  a gallant  Confederate  officer,  who  fell  at 
Manassas,  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
Major  Sidney  Root,  a useful  pioneer  citizen. 


To  the  south  of  the  foregoing  group,  in  an  unmarked 
grave,  repose  the  mortal  ashes  of  the  foremost  criminal 
advocate  of  his  day  and  time  in  Georgia;  General  Lu- 
cius J.  Garteell.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  General  Gar- 
trell  was  a member  of  Congress.  On  the  field  of  battle 
he  won  merited  distinction,  and  in  1882  he  opposed 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  for  the  high  office  of  Governor. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  a substantial  monument 
will  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  this  lamented  Geor- 
gian. 


Another  eminent  citizen  of  the  State  whose  grave 
in  Oakland  Cemetery  is  at  present  unmarked,  is  the  re- 
vered Chief  Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley;  but  the  proba- 
I bilities  are  that  a handsome  memorial  in  the  very  near 
future  will  be  placed  over  his  ashes. 


Just  a few  feet  from  the  Bleckley  lot  is  the  grave  of 
; Col.  Basil  H.  Overby,  marked  by  a substantial  head- 
stone. Judge  Overby  was  perhaps  the  first  man  in  Geor- 
| gia  to  run  for  Governor  on  a straight  Prohibition  ticket. 

Judge  Bleckley  and  he  married  sisters,  daughters  of 
| General  Hugh  A.  Haralson.  Still  another  sister  married 
General  John  B.  Gordon. 


Ori  the  left  of  the  Hunter  Street  driveway,  some 
Giree  hundred  yards  from  the  gate,  under  a simple  monu- 
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ment  of  marble,  sleeps  Colonel  James  M.  Calhoun,  At- 
lanta’s war-time  mayor.  On  the  south  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  inscribed  tin*  following*  epitaph: 

JAMES  M.  CALHOUN.  Born  in  Calhoun  Settle- 
ment, Abbeville  District,  S.  C.,  February  12,  1811,'  and 
died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  1,  1875.  Aged  64  years,  7 
months  and  18  days.  An  able  and  faithful  lawyer,  a 
true  and  honorable  public  servant,  an  upright  and  con- 
scientious citizen,  a generous  and  warm-hearted  friend, 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father.  '‘His  life,  taken 
all  together,  was  an  eminent  success  and  he  left  the 
world  with  friends,  relatives',  and  a great  city  to  mourn 
his  loss.  ” 


In  a neighboring  lot  his  son,  Judge  William  Lown- 
des Calhoun,  a gallant  Confederate  soldier,  a former 
mayor,  and  a well-known  lawyer— for  years  the  Ordi- 
nary of  Fulton  County— lies  buried. 


Mr.  Richard  Peters,  one  of  Atlanta’s  earliest  pioneer 
citizens,  a substantial  man  of  affairs,  is  likewise  buried 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Hunter  Street  driveway,  where 
his  grave  is  handsomely  marked.  Ira  0.  McDaniel  and 
James  E.  Williams,  both  early  mayors  of  the  city,  the 
former  the  father  of  Governor  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  are 
also  buried  in  this  part  of  Oakland.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  driveway  is  the  Collier  vault,  in  which  reposes  the 
body  of  Judge  John  Collier,  who  framed  Atlanta’s  ear- 
liest municipal  charter. 


One  of  the  handsomest  mausoleums  in  Oakland  Cem- 
etery is  occupied  by  the  Grants — John  T.  and  Wm.  D. — 
father  and  son,  two  of  Atlanta’s  wealthiest  citizens. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hill  lot,  on  an  eminence 
to  the  right  of  the  main  driveway,  at  the  eastern  extreme. 
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of  the  burial-ground,  is  a neat  shaft  of  marble,  which 
marks  the  last  resting  place  of  Professor  Bernard  Mal- 
lon,  the  first  superintendent  of  Atlanta's  public  schools. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  monument  are  as  follows : 


(North) 

Bernard  Mallon.  Born  in  Ireland,  Sept.  14,  1824. 
From  Nov.,  1S43,  until  Aug.,  1879,  a citizen  of  Georgia. 
Died  in  Texas,  Oct.  21,  1879. 

(South) 

A trusted  leader  among  Southern  workers  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  for  thirty-one  years.  As 
teacher  and  superintendent,  he  devoted  his  life  to  organ- 
izing public  schools  in  Georgia. 

(West) 

Erected  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  Atlanta.  Our  First  Superintendent. 

(East) 

Patient  and  wise  teacher,  he  loved  God  and  little 
children.  Gentle  and  pure  man,  honor  was  his  shield, 
his  golden  motto,  duty  without  fear. 


The  list  of  Oakland's  disTmgmished  dead  includes  also: 
Hon.  Jonathan  Xqrcboss,  Judge  Samuel  B.  Hoyt,  Dr. 
E.  N.  Calhoun,  Joseph  Winship,  founder  of  Atlanta's 
pioneer  iron  works;  John  F.  Mims,  an  early  mayor; 
Green  B.  IIaygood,  Reuben  ' Cone,  Julius  A.  Hayden, 
Thomas  G.  Healey,  X.  L.  Angier,  Ammi  Williams, 
Walker  P.  Inman,  Hugh  T.  Inman,  Rhode  Hill,  Will- 
iam Markham,  C.  E.  Boynton,  E.  P.  Chamberlin,  W.  A. 
Rawson,  E.  E.  Rawson,  Wm.  M.  Lowry,  Philip  Dodd, 
Green  T.  Dodd,  M.  C.  Kiser,  J.  F.  Kiser,  F.  M.  Coker, 
John  Neal,  T.  B.  Neal,  Colonel  R.  F.  Maddox,  John  T. 
Glenn,  Porter  King,  J.  W.  Rucker,  Joseph  Hirsch,  W. 
A.  Moore,  E.  W.  Marsh,  IV.  B.  Cox,  Ira  Y.  Sage,  Judge 
William  Ezzard,  G.  J.  Foreacre,  John  R.  Gram ling, 
Colonel  E.  X.  Broyles,  Major  B.  E.  Crane,  IIon.  Moses 
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Form walt,  Atlanta’s  first  mayor,  in  a grave  unmarked; 
Colonel  Wm.  II.  Dabney,  Wm.  C.  Sanders,  John  R. 
Gramling,  John  D.  Turner,  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Judge  John  L. 
Hopkins,  Judge  John  Erskine,  Jared  I.  Whitaker,  John 
M.  Hill,  Judge  John  L.  Hopkins,  R.  H.  Richards,  John 
Ryan,  Anthony  Murphy',  Prof.  W.  A.  Bass,  Dr.  D.  C. 
O’Keefe,  one  of  the  founders  of  Atlanta’s  public  school 
system;  Colonel  Reuben  Arnold,  Dr.  II.  H.  Smith,  and 
a host  of  others,  who  may  not  improperly  be  called  the 
real  builders  of  the  Gate  City  of  the  South. 


Perhaps  the  most  unique  memorial  structure  in  Oak- 
land is  the  Jasper  N.  Smith  vault,  to  the  right  of  the 
main  driveway,  near  the  Hunter  Street  gate.  Above 
the  door  of  the  vault  is  a granite  statue  of  Mr.  Smith, 
which  portrays  him  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  with  his 
beaver  in  his  hand,  looking  toward  the  North.  There 
is  no  semblance  of  a necktie  about  the  collar-band,  for 
the  reason  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  when  he  wore  this 
unnecessary  article  of  adornment.  The  original  of  the 
statue  is  still  in  life,  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  of  large 
means,  whose  first  contribution  to  Atlanta’s  architec- 
tural attractions  was  the  quaint  structure,  at  the  corner 
of  Peachtree  and  Forsyth,  known  as  the  “ House  that 
Jack  Built.”  The  inscription  on  the  vault,  waiting  to 
be  completed  hereafter,  is  as  follows: 


Jasper  N.  Smith.  Born  in  Walton  Co.,  Ga.,  Dee.  29, 
1833. 


Westview,  Atlanta 

West  view,  the  modern  cemetery  of  Atlanta,  is  lo- 
cated four  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  on  the 
Green’s  Ferry  road.  It  is  controlled  by  a joint  stock 
company,  organized  in  1884.  The  site  is  a beautiful  one 
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for  the  purpose,  aurl  the  grounds  have  been  highly  im- 
proved. There  are  several  hundred  acres  of  land  within 
the  enclosure,  and  for  years  to  come  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  city’s  favorite  burial-ground,  though  other  ceme- 
teries have  since  been  opened.  Here,  also,  a handsome 
Confederate  monument,  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  a 
private  soldier,  musket  in  hand,  has  been  erected  on  one 
of  the  highest  points,  and  there  are  many  substantial 
and  costly  memorial  stones.  The  cemetery  contains  a 
number  of  historic  shrines,  including  the  vault  in  which 
the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  Henry  W.  Grady  are  en- 
tombed. 


To  the  left  of  the  main  driveway,  near  the  foot  of  the 
first  hill,  occupying  a lot  donated  for  the  purpose  by 
the  corporation,  is  the  grave  of  Dewey’s  flag  lieutenant, 
who  planned  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  and  hoisted  the 
American  flag  above  the  Philippines.  The  handsome 
granite  shaft,  on  which  is  designed  a rope  coiled  and 
knotted  in  sailor  fashion,  emblematic  of  service  on  the 
high  seas,  contains  the  following  brief  inscription: 


LIEUTENANT  THCCSLAS  M.  BRUMBY,  U.  S.  N.  • 
Died,  December  17,  1S99,  aged  forty-four  years. 


Some  distance  from  the  Brumby  monument,  but  to 
tiie  right  of  the  same  driveway,  on  the  slopes  of  one 
<>f  the  highest  hills  in  the  cemetery,  is  the  Grady  vault, 
an  impressive  structure  of  marble,  in  which  rest  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  South’s  great  orator  and  editor. 
Dn  flic  crypt  of  the  vault  which  contains  the  ashes  is  in- 
scribed : 


HENRY  WOODFIN  GRADY.  Born  May  24th,  1850. 
Died  TW.  23rd,  IS  .89. 
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On  the  same  side  of  the  vault  sleeps  his  wife,  Julia 
King  Grady;  on  the  opposite  side  is  David  Banks  Gould. 


Directly  across  the  main  driveway  from  the  Grady 
vault  is  the  tomb  of  Captain  Evan  P.  Howell*,  for  years 
an  associate  with  Mr.  Grady  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution , and  himself  one  of  Georgia’s  most 
distinguished  sons.  The  monument  which  marks  his 
last  resting  place  is  a handsome  shaft  of  granite,  on 
which  is  lettered  the  following  record: 


(North) 

EVAN  PARK  HOWELL.  Dec.  10,  1839. 

Aug.  6,  1905. 

( South ) 

A Confederate  soldier.  A patriotic 
pioneer  builder  of  Atlanta. 

American.  A 

In  the  same  neighborhood,  under  a most  substantial 
and  elegant  shaft  of  granite,  sleeps  Prof.  William  Henry 
Peck,  the  novelist. 


Still  nearer  the  crest  of  the  same  hill  on  which  the 
Grady  vault  stands  may  be  seen  a boulder  of  rough-hewn 
granite,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  eve. 
It  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
the  South’s  most  illustrious  man  of  letters  and  the  cre- 
ator of  the  far-famed  “Uncle  Remus.”  On  a copper 
plate  embedded  in  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  inscribed 
in  raised  letters  the  following  record: 


JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS.  Born,  Eatonton,  Ga., 

Dec.  9th,  1S49.  Died,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  3rd.  1908. 

Then  follows  a quotation  from  the  author’s  pen: 

“I  seem  to  see  before  me  the  smiling  faces  of  thou- 
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sands  of  children,  some  young  and  fresh  and  some  wear- 
ing the  friendly  marks  of  age,  but  all  children  at  heart 
and  not  an  unfriendly  face  among  them;  and,  while  I 
am  trying  hard  to  speak  the  right  word,  I seem  to  hear 
a voice  lifted  above  the  rest,  saying:  ‘You  have  made 
some  of  us  happy,  ’ and  so  I feel  my  heart  fluttering  and 
my  lips  trembling,  and  I have  to  bow  silently  and  turn 
awav  and  hurry  back  into  the  obscurity  that  fits  me 
best” 

Modest  to  a fault,  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits, 
rugged  in  his  character,  unselfish  in  his  love,  especially 
for  little  children,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a memorial 
to  Mr.  Harris  could  possibly  be  more  appropriate  than 
this  boulder  of  mountain  granite,  inscribed  with  the  sen- 
timent which  it  reproduces  from  his  own  writings. 


On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  near  the  grave  of  Uncle 
Remus,  sleeps  George W.  Adair,  a pioneer  citizen,  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  a close  neighbor  to  Mr. 
Harris  in  West  End;  Dr.  Henry  Holcombe  Tucker, 
an  eminent  Baptist  educator,  publicist  and  divine; 
John  Silvey,  one  of  Atlanta’s  pioneer  merchants; 
Major  D.  N.  Speer,  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  State 
of  Georgia;  Colonel,  Wm.  L.  Scruggs,  an  ex-United 
States  Minister  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela;  Laurent 
DeGive,  an  ex-consul  of  Belgium,  who  built  Atlanta’s 
first  opera  house;  and  David  Mayer,  a public  spirited 
and  generous  Hebrew,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  local 
system  of  public  schools.  The  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment of  the  last-named  citizen  of  Atlanta  is  a model.  It 
reads : 


Broad  in  his  philanthropies,  generous  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  fellow-men,  he  moved  through  the  circle  of 
his  days,  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of  prejudice  against 
either  creed  or  sect;  thrilled  by  every  song,  moved  by 
every  prayer,  and  sharing  every  tear  of  our  common 
humanity. 
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Tlie  list  of  former  distinguished  residents  of  Atlanta 
buried  in  Westview  includes  also:  Judge  Rufus  T.  Dor- 
sey, Dr.  R.  T.  Spalding,  Dr.  Hunter  P.  Cooper,  Rev.  E. 
H.  Barnett,  D.  D.,  for  years  an  honored  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Atlanta;  Judge  Daniel 
Pittman,  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichnor,  D.  D.,  long  secretary  of  the 
Educational  Board  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Georgia; 
Colonel  T.  W.  Latham,  Colonel  B.  F.  Abbott,  Captain 
T.  S.  Lewis,  J.  M.  High,  W.  A.  Russell,  W.  J.  Garrett, 
J.  B.  Whitehead,  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant,  Judge  Henry  K. 
McKay,  Judge  John  S.  Bigby,  and  Judge  Henry  B. 
Tompkins. 


In  an  unmarked  grave,  on  the  slopes  of  Laurel  Hill, 
the  highest  point  of  Westview,  sleeps  Dr.  James  G.  Arm- 
strong, an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  rare  attainments, 
whose  resemblance  to  the  Booth  family  of  actors  was 
most  striking.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Philip’s  Cathedral 
for  a number  of  years,  but  was  unfrocked  some  time  in 
the  eighties  for  alleged  offences  in  regard  to  which  there 
has  always  been  a diversity  of  opinion.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  ripest  Shakespearean  scholar  in  the 
State.  He  was  also  an  authority  on  Goethe;  and  was 
profoundly  versed  in  the  German,  French  and  English 
philosophies.  His  son-in-law,  IIon.  A Villi  am  C.  Glenn, 
at  one  time  Attorney-General  of  Georgia,  sleeps  in  an 
unmarked  grave  beside  him.  The  State  could  well  afford 
to  build  the  latter  a monument.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  Glenn  tax  bill,  afterwards  enacted  into  law, 
by  virtue  of  which  a vast  sum  of  money  was  realized. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure  it  is  said  that  rail- 
road property,  aggregating  in  value  something  like  $60,- 
000, 000,  was  exempt  from  taxation.* 


Town  Cemetery,  Greenville 

Greenville  is  only  a small  country  town,  with  a popu- 
lation barely  exceeding  one  thousand  souls,  hut  in  the 


•See  Memoirs  of  Georgia,  Vol.  I,  p.  7SG,  Atlanta,  1S95. 
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I quiet  little  graveyard  on  tlie  hill  there  sleeps  a Chief 
| Justice,  a member  of  Congress,  who  was  also  an  Assist- 
| ant  Postmaster-General ; a noted  educator  of  Georgia 
| youth,  a Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  a Governor 
j of  the  State,  who  was  also  an  Attorney-General  of  Geor- 
I gia  and  a United  States  Senator.  Near  the  center  of 
| the  burial  ground,  in  a lot  enclosed  by  a handsome  iron 
! railing,  sleeps  the  mortal  dust  of  Chief  Justice  Hiram 
i Warner.  His  grave  is  marked  by  an.  obelisk  of  white 
I marble,  devoid  of  anything  like  elaborate  ornamentation. 
It  merely  records  the  fact  that  he  was  Georgia’s  Chief 
Justice,  giving  the  date  of  his  birth,  1802,  and  the  date 
of  his  death,  1881. 


Underneath  a shaft  of  marble,  somewhat  more  or- 
namental in  design,  there  rests  within  this  same  enclos- 
ure the  mortal  remains  of  Judge  Obadiah  Warner,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  a jurist  of 
very  great  note.  The  inscription  on  his  monument  reads 
as  follows: 


OBADIAH  WARNER.  Born  January  8,  1811.  Died 
August  5,  1891.  Aged  eighty  years  and  seven  months. 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Coweta  Circuit.  He 
never  fell  below  that  standard  of  manhood  which  men 
recognize  as  of  the  highest  type. 


On  this  same  lot  sleeps  Alexander  Franklin  Hill, 
a much  beloved  citizen  of  Greenville,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Hiram  Warner.  He  was  the  father 
of  Judge  Hiram  Warner  Hill,  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia. 


Handsomely  marked  by  a double  headstone  of  solid 
I granite  is  the  last  resting  place  of  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Ter- 

I 
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reel,  one  of  Georgia’s  most  distinguished  sons.  On  the 
front  is  inscribed : 


JOSEPH  MERIWETHER  TERRELL.  June  6, 
1861.  Nov.  17,  1912. 


On  the  rear  of  the  monument  are  recorded  the  various 
positions  of  honor  which  he  held,  as  follows  : 

United  States  Senator,  61st.  Congress.  Governor  of 
Georgia,  1902-1907.  Attorney-General  of  Georgia,  1892- 
1902.  Legislator,  1884-1886-1890. 

His  father,  Dr.  Joel  E.  G.  Terrell,  whose  career  was 
likewise  cut  short  at  the  age  of  fifty- two,  is  buried  on 
the  same  lot,  underneath  a beautiful  monument  of  marble. 
The  lot  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing. 


One  of  Georgia’s  most  noted  educators,  IIon.  Wm. 
T.  Kevill,  is  buried  on  this  hill.  Two  of  his  pupils  sub- 
sequently became  Governors  of  the  State:  William  Y. 
Atkinson  and  Joseph  M.  Terrell.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia.  The  following  inscription  is  lettered  on  his 
monument : 


WM.  TINSLEY  RHVILL.  Born  Feb.  17,  1836. 
Died  May  9,  1904.  A fond  husband,  tender  father,  and 
loyal  friend.  True  to  his  convictions,  he  left  to  pos- 
terity a priceless  heritage,  that  of  an  untarnished  name. 
After  life ’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 


Here  sleeps  beneath  a towering  obelisk  of  granite 
the  mortal  ashes  of  a former  member  of  Congress:  Hon. 
Henry  R.  Harris.  He  represented  Georgia  in  the  balls 
of  national  legislation  from  1872  to  1878,  and  from  18S4 
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to  1886,  after  which  he  became  an  Assistant  Pojstmaster- 
General  under  President  Cleveland.  The  inscription  on 
his  monument  reads : 


HENRY  R.  HARRIS.  Feb.  2,  1828.  Oct.  15,  1909. 

His  record  is  on  high. 

The  lot  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  but  opens 
through  a gateway  into  an  area  of  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions, in  the  center  of  which  stands  a tine  old  marble 
obelisk,  somewhat  begrimed  with  age,  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  appears: 


HENRY  HARRIS.  Born  May  15,  1781.  Died  Dec. 

24,  1858.  In  life  he  was  upright.  In  death  triumphant. 

Mr.  Harris  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Greenville. 
He  was  also  the  founder  of  a most  distinguished  family 
in  this  State.  His  son,  Henry  R.  Harris,  as  above  noted, 
became  a member  of  Congress  and  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States;  while  two  of  his  descend- 
ants have  become  Governors  of  States : Governor  Luther 
E.  Hall,  of  Louisiana,  and  Governor  John  M.  Slaton,  of 
Georgia. 


Oak  Hill,  Newnan 

There  is  not  a burial  ground  of  the  dead  in  Georgia 
more  'beautifully  kept  than  Oak  Hill,  at  Newnan,  nor  a 
sexton  more  courteous  than  Mr.  W.  D.  Palmer,  under 
whose  supervision  the  cemetery  has  grown  in  attractive- 
ness until  today  it  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  State. 
It  contains  a number  of  costly  monuments,  not  a few 
of  which  mark  the  graves  of  distinguished  Georgians. 
Just  to  the  right  of  the  main  driveway,  on  entering  this 
beautiful  citadel  of  silence,  is  the  last  resting  place  of 
Governor  'William  Y.  Atkinson,  whose  death  soon  after 
his  relinquishment  of  plhce  brought  to  a premature  close 
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one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  public  careers.  The  grave 
of  Governor  Atkinson  is  ornamented  by  an  unpreten- 
tious but  handsome  stone,  with  this  inscription: 


WILLIAM  YATES  ATKINSON.  1854-1899. 


On  the  marble  grave-cover  is  carved  the  following 
epitaph : 


As  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  he  was  tender  and 
true.  A friend  to  the  poor  and  the  weak.  In  the  path 
of  duty  he  knew  no  fear.  His  fellow-citizens'  recogniz- 
ing in  him  a leader  among  men  called  him  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia.  A friend  of  public  education,  he  was 
the  author  of  the  acts  establishing  the  Newnan  Public 
Schools  and  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
While  still  in  his  young  manhood  he  was  called  from 
earth  to  a more  perfect  home  in  Heaven. 


Underneath  a handsome  box  of  marble,  to  the  left 
of  the  main  driveway,  near  the  entrance,  sleeps  the  mortal 
dust  of  a former  member  of  Congress : Hon.  William 
B.  W.  Dent.  At  one  time  Colonel  Dent  was  the  owner 
of  Stone  Mountain.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  The  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment reads  as  follows: 


. Here  lies  what  is  mortal  of  WM.  B.  W.  DENT,  who 
was  born  in  Bryantown,  Md.,  Sept.  8,  1800,  and  died  at 
Newnan,  Sept.  7,  1855.  He  came  to  Georgia  in  1820. 
Served  in  the  Creek  War  of  1830,  as  Captain  of  the 
Heard  County  Volunteers.  Was  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  1843  as  a representative  from  the  County  of 
Heard.  Was  elected  a member  of  Congress  from  the 
4th.  District  in  1853.  In  his  death  society  has  lost,  a 
valuable  member,  the  church  an  efficient  servant,  and  the 
country  a warm  and  devoted  patriot. 
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Within  a few  feet  of  the  Dent  lot  there  stands  a hand- 
some monument  of  marble,  the  inscription  upon  which 
informs  us  that  a noted  ex-Congressman  and  jurist  is 
here  buried.  On  the  front  of  the  monument  appears  this 
inscription : 


HUGH  BUCHAXAX.  Born  in  Argylesbire,  Scotland, 
Sept.  15,  1823.  Died  in  Xewnan,  Ga.,  June  11,  1890. 

(Side) 

As  a Confederate  soldier,  he  was  brave  and  true;  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  he  was  learned  and  just; 
a member  of  the  United  States  Congress',  he  was  wise 
and  patriotic.  As  husband,  father,  friend,  and  citizen, 
he  was  all  that  love  could  ask,  all  that  loyalty  could  claim, 
all  that  the  State  could  demand.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  a Christian. 


To  the  right  of  the  main  driveway,  near  the  entrance, 
there  is  a boxed  tomb,  the  inscription  on  which  records  a 
fact  of  much  interest.  It  reads  as  follows : 


WM.  POTTS  XIMMONS.  May  2,  1829.  August  11, 
1909.  He  was  the  first  male  child  born  in  Newnan.  He 
spent  his  whole  life  here,  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


Forever  asociated  with  Xewnan ’s  local  history  is  the 
name  of  Professor  M.  P.  Kellogg,  a distinguished  edu- 
cator and  scholar,  who  founded  the  renowned  Temple 
College.  The  monument  over  his  grave  was  erected  in 
large  part  by  those  who  formerly  sat  at  his  feet  in  the 
class-room.  It  is  a handsome  shaft  of  granite,  sur- 
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mounted  by  an  urn,  and  lettered  with  the  following  brief 
inscriptions : 


(Front) 

M.  P.  KELLOGG.  The  faithful  teacher. 


Aetat  66. 


(Side) 


(Rear) 

Erected  fey  his  pupils  and  friends. 


Underneath  an  ornamental  headstone  of  marble,  on 
which  the  sculptor  has  chiseled  an  open  Bible,  sleeps 
the  mortal  dust  of  Dk.  James  Stacy,  a distinguished 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  scholar  and  historian.  Dr.  Stacy 
was  for  more  than  forty  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newnan.  He  also  published  a number  of 
books,  historical  and  religious,  including  a History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Georgia.  The  brief  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  reads  as  follows: 

REV.  JAMES  STACY,  D.  D.  1830-1912.  He  was 
beloved  by  God  and  man. 

Two  Revolutionary  soldiers,  Randall  Robinson  and 
William  Smith,  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Newnan 
(see  Yol.  I).  Ex- Congressman  Charles  L.  Moses  sleeps 
in  Oak  Hill,  but  as  yet  his  grave  is  unmarked.  On  the 
Bigby  lot  there  are  a number  of  beautiful  monuments  to 
various  members  of  the  family,  but  the  noted  jurist  and 
former  member  of  Congress,  Judge  John  S.  Bigby.  is 
buried  in  Westview  Cemetery,  in  Atlanta.  Included 
among  the  many  other  distinguished  Georgians  who  rest 
in  Oak  Hill,  most  of  them  under  elegant  monuments,  are: 
Dr.  A.  B.  Calhoun,  General  E.  M.  Storey,  Rev.  James 
Hamilton  Hall,  D.  T).,  Judge  John  D.  Berry,  Robert 
D.  Cole,  Robert  H.  Hardaway,  Wal  B.  Berry,  Thomas  J. 
Berry,  John  Ray,  John  Meriwether  Hill,  Wm.  G.  Hill, 
Henry*  Willis  Hill,  Judge  Benjamin  Wright,  Dr.  Iv.  C. 
Divine,  and  others. 
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I 

The  Legend  of  Nacoochee 

Long  before  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  had  made  his  first  foot- 
prints on  these  western  shores;  long  before  even  the 
Genoese  visionary  had  dreamed  of  a new  world  beyond 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  there  dwelt  in  this  lovely  valley 
a young  maiden  of  wonderful  and  almost  celestial  beauty. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a chieftain— a princess.  In 
doing  homage  to  her,  the  people  of  her  tribe  almost  forgot 
the  Great  Spirit  who  made  her  and  endowed  her  with 
such  strange  beauty.  Her  name  was  Nacoochee — ‘‘The 
Evening  Star.”  A son  of  the  chieftain  of  a neighboring 
and  hostile  tribe  saw  the  beautiful  Nacoochee  and  loved 
her.  He  stole  her  young  heart.  She  loved  him  with  an 
intensity  of  passion  such  as  only  the  noblest  souls  know. 
They  met  beneath  the  holy  stars  and  sealed  their  simple 
vows  with  kisses.  In  the  valley,  where,  from  the  inter- 
locked branches  overhead,  hung  with  festoons,  in  which 
the  white  flowers  of  the  climate  and  the  purple  blossoms 
of  the  magnificent  wild  passion  flower,  mingled  with  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  muscadine,  they  found  a fitting  place. 
The  song  of  the  mocking-bird  and  the  murmur  of  the 
Chattahoochee’s  hurrying  waters  were  marriage  hymn 
and  anthem  to  them.  They  vowed  eternal  love.  They 
vowed  to  live  and  die  with  each  other.  Intelligence  of 
these  secret  meetings  reached  the  ear  of  the  old  chief, 
Nacoochee ’s  father,  and  his  anger  was  terrible.  Hut 
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love  for  Laceola  was  stronger  in  the  heart  of  Nacoochee 
than  even  reverence  for  her  father’s  commands.  One 
night  the  maiden  was  missed  from  her  tent.  The  old 
chieftain  commanded  his  warriors  to  pursue  the  fugitive. 
They  found  her  with  Laceola,  the  son  of  a hated  race. 
In  an  instant,  an  arrow  was  aimed  at  his  breast. 
Nacooch.ee  sprang  before  him  and  received  the  barbed 
shaft  in  her  own  heart.  Her  lover  was  stupefied.  He 
made  no  resistance,  and  his  blood  mingled  with  hers. 
The  lovers  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  and  a lofty 
mound  was  raised  to  mark  the  spot.  Deep  grief  seized 
the  old  chief  and  all  his  people,  and  the  valley  was  ever 
after  called  Nacoochee.  The  mound  which  marks  the 
trysting-place  and  the  grave  of  the  maiden  and  her 
betrothed,  surmounted  by  a solitary  pine,  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  landscape  of  this  lovely  vale.* 


II 

The  Legend  of  Hiawassee 

Over  a century  ago,  a bitter  warfare  raged  between 
the  Catawba  and  Cherokee  tribes  of  Indians.  In  one  of 
those  frequent  and  bold  excursions  common  among  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  the  son  of  the  principal 
Cherokee  chief  surprised  and  captured  a large  town  be- 
longing to  the  Catawba  tribe. 

Among  the  captives  was  the  daughter  of  the  first 
chief  of  the  Catawbas,  named  Hiawassee,  or  “the  beauti- 
ful fawn.”  A young  hero  of  the  Cherokees,  whose  name 
was  Notley,  which  means  “the  daring  horseman,” 
instantly  became  captivated  with  the  majestic  beauty  and 
graceful  manners  of  the  royal  captive;  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  delight  upon  finding  his  love  reciprocated 

•Reproduced  from  White’s  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia.  Author- 
ship unknown. 
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by  the  object  of  bis  heart’s  adoration.  ' With  two  attend- 
ants, he  presented  himself  before  the  Catawba  warrior, 
who  happened  to  be  absent  when  his  town  was  taken  by 
the  Clierokees.  To  this  stern  old  chief  he  gave  a brief 
statement  of  recent  occurrences,  and  then  besought  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  proud  Catawba,  lifting  high 
his  war-club,  knitting  his  brow,  and  curling  his  lips,  with 
scorn,  declared  that  as  the  CatawTbas  drank  the  waters  of 
the  east,  and  the  Clierokees  the  waters  of  the  west,  when 
this  insolent  and  daring  lad  could  find  where  these  waters 
united,  then  and  not  till  then  might  the  hateful  Cherokee 
mate  with  the  daughter  of  the  great  Catawba.  Dis- 
couraged but  not  despairing,  Notley  turned  away  front 
the  presence  of  the  proud  and  unfeeling  father  of  the 
beautiful  Hiawassee,  and  resolved  to  search  for  a union 
of  the  eastern  with  the  western  waters,  which  was  then 
considered  an  impossibility.  Ascending  the  pinnacle  of 
the  great  chain  of  the  Alleghanies,  more  commonly  called 
the  Blue  Ridge,  which  is  known  to  divide  the  waiters  of 
the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  great  west,  and  traversing 
its  devious  and  winding  courses,  he  could  frequently  find 
springs  running  each  wav,  and  having  their  source  within 
a few  paces  of  each  other;  but  this  was  not  what  he 
desired. 

Day  after  day  vTas  spent  in  the  arduous  search,  and 
there  appeared  no  hope  that  his  energy  and  perseverance 
would  be  rewarded.  But  on  a certain  day,  when  he  was 
well  nigh  exhausted  with  hunger  and  other  privations,  he 
came  to  a lovely  spot  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  afford- 
ing a delightful  plain.  Here  he  resolved  to  repose  and 
refresh  himself  during  the  sultry  portion  of  the  day. 
Seating  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  thinking  of  ITia- 
wassee,  he  sawr  three  young  fawns  moving  toward  a small 
lake,  the  stream  of  which  was  rippling  at  his  feet;  and 
whilst  they  wore  sipping  the  pure  drops  from  the  trans- 
parent pool,  our  hero  found  himself  unconscious! \ crimp- 
ing toward  them.  Untaught  in  the  wiles  of  danger,  the 
little  fawns  gave  no  indication  whatever  of  retiring. 
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Motley  had  now  approached  so  near,  that  he  expected  in  a 
moment,  by  one  leap,  to  seize  and  capture  one,  at  least, 
of  the  spotted  prey;  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  another 
stream  running  out  of  the  beautiful  lake  down  the  western 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Springing  forward  with  the  bound  of  a forest  deer,  and 
screaming  with  frantic  joy,  he  exclaimed,  “Hiawassee!  0 
Hiawassee!  I have  found  it!” 

The  romantic  spot  is  within  a few  miles  of  Clayton. 
Having  accomplished  his  object,  he  set  out  for  the 
residence  of  Hiawassee ’s  father,  accompanied  by  only 
one  warrior,  and  fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, lie  met  the  beautiful  maiden  with  some  confidential 
attendants  half  a mile  from  her  father’s  house.  She  in- 
formed him  that  her  father  was  indignant  at  his  pro- 
posals, that  he  would  not  regard  his  promises. 

“I  will  fly  away  with  you  to  the  mountains,”  said 
Hiawassee,  “but  my  father  will  never  consent  to  our 
marriage.”  Motley  then  pointed  her  to  a mountain  in 
the  distance,  and  said  if  he  found  her  there,  he  should 
drink  of  the  waters  that  flowed  from  the  beautiful  lake. 
A few  moments  afterward,  Motley  met  the  Catawba 
chief  near  the  town,  and  at  once  informed  him  of  his 
wonderful  discovery,  and  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the 
place.  The  Catawba  chief,  half  choked  with  rage,  accused 
Motley  of  the  intention  to  deceive  him,  in  order  to  get 
him  near  the  line  of  territory,  where  the  army  of  the 
Cherokees  was  waiting  to  kill  him.  “But,”  said  he, 
“since  you  have  spared  my  daughter,  so  will  I spare  you, 
and  permit  you  at  once  to  depart;  but  I have  sworn  that 
you  shall  never  marry  my  daughter,  and  I cannot  be 
false  to  my  oath.”  Motley’s  face  brightened,  for  he 
remembered  the  old  warrior’s  promise.  “Then,”  ex- 
claimed he,  “by  the  Great  Spirit,  she  is  mine!”  and  the 
next  moment  he  disappeared  in  the  thick  forest.  That 
night  brought  no  sleep  to  the  Catawba  chief,  for  Hiawas- 
see did  not  return.  Pursuit  was  made  in  vain.  He  saw 
his  daughter  no  more. 
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Not  lev,  bounding  through  the  mountains,  soon  met  his 
beloved  Hiawassee.  Solemnizing  the  marriage  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  wilderness,  they  led  a retired  life  in 
those  regions  for  three  years,  and  upon  hearing  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  "Not  ley  settled  in  the  charming  valley 
of  the  river  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
called  it  Hiawassee,  after  his  beautiful  spouse.  In  proc- 
ess of  time,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  first  chief  of  the 
(lierokees,  and  was  the  instrument  of  making  perpetual 
peace  between  his  tribe  and  the  Catawbas.# 


III 

The  Legend  of  the  Cherokee  Rose 

Once  upon  a time,  a proud  young  chieftain  of  the 
Seminoles  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  enemies  the  Chero- 
kees  and  doomed  to  death  by  torture;  but  he  fell  so 
seriously  ill,  that  it  became  necessary  to  wait  for  his 
restoration  to  health  before  committing  him  to  the  flames. 

As  he  was  lying,  prostrated  by  disease,  in  the  cabin  of 
a Cherokee  warrior,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  a dark- 
eyed maiden,  became  his  nurse.  She  rivalled  in  grace  the 
bounding  fawn,  and  the  young  warriors  of  her  tribe  said 
of  her  that  the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit  was  not  more 
beautiful.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  though  death  stared 
the  young  Seminole  in  the  face,  he  should  be  happy  in 
her  presence?  Was  it  any  wonder  that  each  should  love 
the  other? 

Stern  hatred  of  the  Seminoles  had  stifled  every  kindly 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  Cherokees,  and  they  grimly 
awaited  the  time  when  their  enemy  must  die.  As  the 
color  slowly  returned  to  the  cheeks  of  her  lover  and 
strength  to  his  limbs,  the  dark-eyed  maiden  eagerly  urged 
him  to  make  his  escape.  How  could  she  see  him  die? 
Lut  he  would  not  agree  to  seek  safety  in  flight  unless  she 

•Reproduced  from  W’hite’s  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia.  Author 
unknown. 
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went  with  him ; he  could  better  endure  death  by  torture 
than  life  without  her. 

She  yielded  to  his  pleading.  At  the  midnight  hour, 
silently  they  slipped  into  the  dim  forest,  guided  by  the 
pale  light  of  the  silvery  stars.  Yet  before,  they  had 
gone  far,  impelled  by  soft  regret  at  leaving  her  home 
forever,  she  asked  her  lover’s  permission  to  return  for  an 
instant  that  she  might  bear  away  some  memento.  So, 
retracing  her  footsteps,  she  broke  a sprig  from  the 
glossy-leafed  vine  which  climbed  upon  her  father’s  cabin, 
and  preserving  it  at  her  breast  during  her  flight  through 
the  wilderness,  planted  it  at  the  door  of  her  home  in  the 
land  of  the  Seminoles. 

Here,  its  milk-white  blossoms,  with  golden  centers, 
often  recalled  her  childhood  days  in  the  far-away  moun- 
tains of  Georgia;  and  from  that  time  this  beautiful  flower 
has  always  been  known,  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
as  the  Cherokee  Rose.* 


IY 

The  Legend  of  Lover's  Leap 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  region 
watered  by  the  lower  Chattahoochee  was  inhabited  by 
two  powerful  tribes  of  Indians.  They  were  bitter  and 
relentless  rivals,  though  both  belonged  to  the  Confed- 
eracy of  Cheeks,  and  besides  being  equally  matched  in 
numbers,  they  possessed  alike  proud  names.  There  was 
not  a tribe  in  the  nation  which  dared  to  vaunt  itself  be- 
fore a Cusseta  or  a Coweta. 

It  may  have  been  a small  matter  from  which  the 
jealousy  of  these  tribes  originally  sprung,  but  the  tiny 
thing  had  been  cherished  till,  like  a serpent,  each  hissed 
at  the  sound  of  the  other’s  name.  The  proud  chief  of  the 
Cussetas  was  now  become  an  old  man,  and  much  wasv  he 


♦Mitchell:  “Georgia  Land  and  People,”  pp.  11-12. 
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venerated  by  all  wlio  rallied  at  liis  battle-cry.  The 
boldest  heart  in  all  his  tribe  quailed  before  his  angry  eye, 
and  the  proudest  did  him  reverence.  The  old  man  had 
outlived  his  own  sons;  one  by  one  had  the  Great  Spirit 
called  them  from  their  hunting  grounds,  and  in  the  flush 
of  their  manhood  had  they  gone  to  the  Spirit  Land.’  Yet 
he  was  not  alone.  The  youngest  of  his  children,  the  dark- 
eyed  Mohina,  was  still  sheltered  in  his  bosom,  and  all  his 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  life  was  bestowed  upon  her — ah, 
and  rightly,  too,  for  the  young  maiden  rivaled  in  grace 
the  bounding  fawn,  and  the  young  warriors  said  of  her 
that  the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit  was  not  so  beautiful. 
While  yet  a child  she  was  betrothed  to  the  young  Eagle 
of  the  Cowetas,  the  proud  scion  of  their  warrior  chief. 
But  stern  hatred  had  stifled  kindly  feelings  in  the 
hearts  of  all  save  these  two  young  creatures,  and  the 
pledged  word  was  broken  when  the  smoke  of  the  calumet 
was  extinguished.  Mohina  no  longer  dared  to  meet  the 
young  chief  openly,  and  death  faced  them  when  they  sat 
in  a lone,  wild  try  sting-place  Meath  the  starry  blazonry 
of  midnight’s  dark  robe.  Still  they  w^ere  undaunted,  for 
pure  love  dwelt  in  their  hearts,  and  base  fear  crouched 
low  before  it,  and  went  afar  from  them  to  hide  in  grosser 
souls.  Think  not  the  bov-god  changes  his  arrows  when  he 
seeks  the  heart  of  the  Red  Man;  nay,  rather  with  truer 
aim,  and  finer  point,  does  the  winged  thing  speed  from  his 
bow,  and  deeply  the  subtle  poison  sinks  into  the  young 
heart,  while  the  dark  cheek  glows  with  love’s  proper  hue. 
The  deer  bounded  gladly  by  when  the  lovers  met,  and  felt 
lie  was  free,  while  the  bright-eyed  maiden  leaned  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  young  Eagle.  Their  youthful  hearts  hoped 
in  the  future,  though  all  in  vain,  for  the  time  served  but  to 
render  more  fierce  that  hostile  rivalry,  more  rank  that 
deadly  hatred,  which  existed  between  the  tribes.  Skir- 
mishes were  frequent  among  the  hunters,  and  open 
hostilities  seemed  inevitable.  And  now  it  was  told  by 
some  who  had  peered  through  the  tangled  underwood  and 
the  matted  foliage  of  those  dim  woods,  that  the  Coweta 
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had  pressed  the  maiden  to  his  heart  in  those  lone  places, 
and  that  strange  words  and  passionate  were  even  now 
breathed  by  him  to  her  ear.  Then  the  hunters  of  the 
Cussetas  sprang  from  their  couches,  and  made  earnest 
haste  to  the  dark  glen.  With  savage  yell  and  impetuous 
rush  they  bounded  before  the  lovers.  They  fled,  and  love 
and  terror  added  wings  to  their  flight.  For  a while  they 
distanced  their  pursuers.  But  the  strength  of  At  ohm  a 
failed  her  in  a perilous  moment,  and  had  not  the  young 
Eagle  snatched  her  to  his  fast-beating  heart,  the  raging 
enemy  had  made  sure  their  fate.  He  rushed  onward  up 
the  narrow  defile  before  him.  It  led  he  forgot  whither. 
In  a few  moments  he  stood  on  the  verge  of  a fearful 
height.  Wildly  the  maiden  clung  to  him,  and  even  then, 
in  that  strange  moment  of  life,  his  heart  throbbed  proudly 
beneath  his  burden.  The  bold  future  alone  was  before 
him;  there  was  no  return.  Already  the  breath  of  one  of 
the  pursuers,  a hated  rival,  came  quick  upon  his  cheek, 
and  the  gleaming  tomahawk  shone  before  him.  One 
moment  he  gazed  on  him,  and  triumph  flashed  in  the  eye 
of  the  young  chief,  then  without  a shudder  he  sprang  into 
the  seething  waters  below.  Still  the  young  maiden  clung 
to  him,  nor  did  the  death  struggle  paid  them.  The  mad 
waves  dashed  fearfully  over  them,  and  their  loud  wail  was 
a fitting  requiem  to  their  departing  spirits. 

The  horror-stricken  warriors  gazed  wildly  into  the 
foaming  torrent,  then  dashed  with  reckless  haste  down 
the  declivity  to  bear  the  sad  tidings  to  the  old  chief.  lie 
heard  their  tale  in  silence,  but  sorrows  were  on  his 
spirit,  and  it  was  broken.  Henceforth  his  seat  was  uir 
filled  by  the  council  fire,  and  its  red  light  gleamed  fitfully 
upon  his  grave.* 


•John  H.  Martin’s  History  of  Columbus,  with  slight  alterations  in  the 
first,  paragraph  to  make  it  conform  to  the  historical  facts. 
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V 

The  Legend  of  Sweetwater  Branch 

Three  miles  from  the  quaint  old  town  of  St.  Mary’s, 
on  the  Georgia  coast,  the  public  road  is  crossed  by  a 
stream  called  Sweetwater  Branch.  It  threads  the  land- 
scape like  a skein  of  liquid  silver,  winding  in  and  out 
through  the  dense  foliage,  and  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
mosses  which  bend  over  it  on  either  side,  the  little  stream 
dances  merrily  among  the  ancient  live-oaks  and  sends  its 
laughter  rippling  through  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  forest. 
The  waters  of  this  tiny  streamlet  are  not  only  crystal- 
clear,  but  pleasant  to  the  taste — whence  the  name.  In  the 
olden  time,  when  the  red  men  still  roamed  the  wilderness 
in  this  vicinity  it  is  told  that  old  Withlacoochee,  an  aged 
chieftain,  was  one  day  seated  beside  the  road  vainly 
trying  to  extract  a thorn  from  his  foot.  Pretty  Mary 
Jones,  a belle  of  the  white  settlement  and  a maiden  whose 
bright  eyes  and  quick  sympathies'  were  well  matched, 
chanced  to  he  coming  along  the  road  just  at  this  moment, 
and  seeing  the  old  warrior’s  predicament,  volunteered 
her  assistance,  with  the  result  that  the  ugly  thorn  was 
soon  extracted. 

Full  of  gratitude,  the  old  Indian  told  the  girl  that  if 
she  ever  needed  help  she  must  be  sure  to  let  him  know. 
Shortly  after  this  pleasant  interview,  a Lmited  States 
recruiting  vessel  appeared  in  the  harbor  and  began  to 
solicit  young  men  to  enlist  in  the  navy.  She  bore  the 
somewhat  jocular  name  of  the  Smashing  Nancy,  but  the 
trim  uniforms  of  the  marines  and  the  splendid  appoint- 
ments of  the  vessel  constituted  an  appeal  which  the  young 
men  of  the  town  could  not  resist.  Among  the  number 
who  felt  the  magic  spell  and  who  hastened  to  enlist  in  the 
crew  of  the  vessel  was  Ben  Johnson,  a youth  to  whom 
Mary  Jones  was  betrothed.  When  poor  Mary  learned 
the  sad  news  her  heart  was  broken.  She  dreaded  the 
uncertainties  of  the  long  cruise  and  expected  never  to  see 
her  lover  again. 
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Half -distracted  she  was  walking  along  the  same  road, 
loudly  weeping  and  bewailing  her  fate,  when  she  was 
espied  by  lYithlacoochee,  who  quickly  approached  her 
and,  in  kind  tones,  inquired  the  cause  of  her  distress. 
Between  violent  sobs,  the  poor  girl  told  her  story.  The 
old  chief  smiled,  but  there  was  no  derision  in  the  playful 
gleam  of  the  warrior’s  eye.  “You  were  good  to  AVitlila- 
coochee,”  said  the  old  chief,  “and  now  Withlacoochee 
will  be  good  to  you;”  and  so  saying  he  gathered  a handful 
of  red  berries  and  green  leaves  and  scattered  them  on  the 
water  of  Sweetwater  Branch.  “Now  see,”  he  resumed, 
“IVithlacoochee  has  cast,  a spell  on  these  waters,  and 
whoever  shall  drink  of  them  shall  surely  return.  Bring 
your  lover  here  and  make  him  drink.”  Inspired  with  new 
hope.  Mary  brought  Ben  to  the  stream  and  he  drank.  He 
went  away  on  the  cruise,  but  the  spell  brought  him  back; 
and  he  and  faithful  Mary  were  happily  wedded.* 


AH 

Yahula 

Years  ago,  before  the  Revolution,  Yahula  was  a pros- 
perous stock  trader  among  the  Cherokees,  and  the  tink- 
ling of  the  bells,  hung  around  the  necks  of  his  ponies, 
could  be  heard  on  every  mountain  trail.  Once  there  was  a 
great  hunt,  and  all  the  warriors  were  out,  but  when  it  was 
over  and  they  were  ready  to  return  to  the  settlement, 
Yahula  was  not  with  them.  They  waited  and  searched, 
but  he  could  not  be  found,  and  at  last  they  went  back 
without  him,  and  his  friends  grieved  for  him  as  for  one 
dead. 

Some  time  after,  his  people  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  have  him  walk  in  among  them  and  sit  down  as 
they  were 'at  supper  in  the  evening.  To  the  questions 

"Mr.  J.  T.  Vocele,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Ga.,  furnished  the  substance  of  this 
legend  in  a letter  to  the  author. 
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which  were  asked  him,  Yahula  replied  that  he  had  been 
lost  in  the  mountains,  and  that  the  Nunnehi  or  Immortals, 
had  taken  him  to  the  town  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  here 
he  had  been  kept  ever  since,  with  the  kindest  care  and 
treatment,  until  the  longing  to  see  his  old  friends  had 
brought  him  back.  Importuned  to  join  them  at  supper, 
he  said  that  it  was  now  too  late — he  had  tasted  the  fairy 
food  and  could  never  again  eat  with  human  kind,  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  could  not  stay  with  his  family,  but 
must  go  back  to  the  Nunnehi.  His  wife  and  children  and 
brother  begged  him  to  stay,  but  he  said  that  he  could 
not;  it  was  either  life  with  the  Immortals  or  death  with 
his  own  people,  and  he  thereupon  arose  to  go.  They  saw 
him  as  he  sat  talking  to  them  and  as  he  stood  up,  but  the 
moment  he  stepped  from  the  doorway  he  vanished  as  if 
he  had  never  been. 

After  this  strange  occurrence,  he  came  back  often  to 
visit  his  people.  They  would  see  him  first  as  he  entered 
the  door,  and  as  he  sat  and  talked  he  was  quite  himself  in 
every  wav,  but  the  instant  he  stepped  across  the  thres- 
hold he  was  gone,  though  a hundred  eyes  might  be  watch- 
ing. He  came  often,  but  at  last  the  entreaties  for  him 
to  remain  at  home  became  so  urgent  that  the  Nunnehi 
must  have  been  offended,  for  he  came  no  more.  On  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Creek,  about  ten  miles  above 
the  present  town  of  Dahlonega,*  is  a small  square  en- 
closure of  uncut  stone,  without  roof  or  entrance.  Here  it 
was  said  that  he  lived,  so  the  Cherokees  called  it  the  Place 
of  Yahula,  and  they  also  gave  his  name  to  the  stream. 
Often  at  night  a belated  traveler,  coming  along  the  trail 
by  the  creek,  would  hear  the  voice  of  Yahula,  singing 
certain  favorite  old  songs  which  he  used  to  sing  as  he 
drove  his  pack  of  horses  across  the  mountains,  the  sound 
of  a voice  urging  them  on,  and  the  crack  of  a whip  and  the 
tinkling  of  bolls  went  with  the  song,  but  neither  driver  nor 
horses  could  be  seen,  although  the  sounds  passed  close  by. 
The  songs  and  tiie  bells  were  heard  only  at  night. 

There  was  one  man,  a friend  of  Yahula  who  sang 
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the  same  songs  for  a time  after  Yahula  had  disappeared, 
but  he  died  suddenly,  and  then  the  Cherokees  were  afraid 
to  sing  these  songs  any  more  until  it  was  so  long  since 
any  one  had  heard  the  sounds  on  the  mountain  that  they 
thought  Yahula  must  have  gone  away,  perhaps  to  the 
west,  where  others  of  the  tribe  had  already  gone.  It  is 
so  long  ago  now  that  even  the  stone  house  may  have  been 
destroyed  by  this  time,  but  more  than  one  old  man’s 
father  saw  it  and  heard  the  songs  and  the  bells  a hundred 
years  ago.  When  the  Cherokees  went  from  Georgia  to 
Indian  Territory  in  1838  some  of  them  said,  “Maybe 
Yahula  has  gone  there  and  we  shall  hear  him,”  but  they 
have  never  heard  him  again.* 


VII 

The  Ustutli 

There  was  once  a great  serpent  called  the  Cstutli,  that 
made  its  haunt  upon  Cohutta  Mountain.  It  did  not  glide 
like  other  snakes  but  had  feet  at  each  end  of  its  body,  and 
moved  by  strides  or  jerks,  like  a great  measuring  worm; 
hence  the  name,  which  means  “foot  snake.”  The  feet 
were  three-cornered  and  flat  and  could  hold  on  to  the 
ground  like  suckers.  It  had  no  legs,  but  would  raise  itself 
up  on  its  hind  feet,  with  its  snaky  head  waving  high  in  the 
air  until  it  found  a good  place  to  take  a fresh  hold;  then 
it  would  bend  down  and  grip  its  front  feet  to  the  ground 
while  it  drew  its  body  up  from  behind.  It  could  cross 
rivers  and  deep  ravines  by  throwing  its  head  across  and 
getting  a grip  with  its  front  feet  and  then  swinging  its 
body  over.  Wherever  its  footprints  were  found  there 
was  danger.  It  used  to  bleat  like  a young  fawn,  and 
when  the  hunter  heard  a fawn  bleat  in  the  woods  he  never 
looked  for  it.  but  hurried  away  in  the  other  direction. 


•Yahooia  Creek,  which  rlows  by  Dahlonega,  in  Lumpkin  County,  was 
called  Yahulai,  by  the  Cherokees,  or  “Place  of  Yahula.’’ 
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| Up  the  mountain  or  down,  nothing  could  escape  the 
I Ustutli ’s  pursuit,  but  along  the  side  of  the  ridge  it  could 
I not  go,  because  the  great  weight  of  its  swinging  head 
I broke  its  hold  on  the  ground  when  it  moved  sideways. 

Finally  it  came  to  pass  that  not  a hunter  about 
I Coliutta  would  venture  near  the  mountain  for  dread  of 
| Ustutli.  At  last  a man  from  one  of  the  northern  settle- 
I rnents  came  down  to  visit  some  relatives  in  the  neighbor- 
I hood.  AY  hen  he  arrived  they  made  a feast  for  him,  but 
| had  only  corn  and  beans,  and  excused  themselves  for 
I having  no  meat  because  the  hunters  were  afraid  to  go 
I into  the  mountains.  He  asked  the  reason,  and  when  they 
| told  him  he  said  he  would  go  himself  tomorrow  and  either 
I bring  home  a deer  or  find  the  Ustutli.  They  tried  to 
I dissuade  him  from  it,  but  as  he  insisted  upon  going  they 
| warned  him  that  if  he  heard  a fawn  bleat  in  the  thicket 
i he  must  run  at  once,  and  if  the  snake  ran  after  him  he 
I must  not  try  to  run  down  the  mountain,  but  along  the 
side  of  the  ridge. 

In  the  morning  he  started  out  and  went  directly 
toward  the  mountain.  Working  his  way  through  the 
[ bushes  at  the  base,  he  suddenly  heard  a fawn  bleat  in 
front.  He  guessed  at  once  that  it  was  the  Ustutli,  but  he 
hud  made  up  his  mind  to  see  it,  so  he  did  not  turn  back, 
i but  went  straight  forward,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
: the  monster,  with  its  great  head  in  the  air,  as  high  as  the 

f pine  branches,  looking  in  every  direction  to  discover  a 
l deer.  0r  maybe  a man,  for  breakfast.  It  saw  him  and 
\ made  for  him  at  once,  moving  in  jerky  strides,  every  one 
I the  length  of  a tree  trunk,  holding  its  head  high  above  the 
I bushes  and  bleating  as  it  came. 

Tlie  hunter  was  so  badly  frightened  that  he  lost  his 
^ its  entirely  and  started  to  run  directly  up  the  mountain. 
The  great  snake  came  after  him,  gaining  half  its  length 
mi  him  every  time  it  took  a fresh  grip  with  its  fore  feet, 
and  would  have  caught  the  hunter  before  be  reached  the 
: > top  of  the  ridge,  blit  that  he  suddenly  remembered  the 
warning  and  changed  bis  course  to  run  along  the  side  of 
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the  mountain.  At  once  the  snake  began  to  lose  ground,  for 
every  time  it  raised  itself  up  the  weight  of  its  body  threw 
it  out  of  a straight  line  and  made  it  fall  a little  lower 
down  the  side  of  the  ridge.  It  tried  to  recover  itself,  but 
now  the  hunter  gained  and  kept  on  until  he  turned  the 
end  of  the  ridge  and  left  the  snake  out  of  sight.  Then  he 
cautiously  climbed  to  the  top  and  looked  over  and  saw 
the  Ustutli  still  slowly  working  its  way  toward  the  sum- 
mit. 

Re  went  down  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  opened  his 
fire  pouch,  and  set  fire  to  the  grass  and  leaves.  Soon  the 
fire  ran  all  around  the  mountain  and  began  to  climb 
upward.  When  the  great  snake  smelled  the  smoke  and 
saw  the  flames  coming  it  forgot  all  about  the  hunter  and 
turned  in  full  speed  toward  a high  cliff  near  the  summit. 
It  reached  the  rock  and  stood  upon  it,  but  the  fire  followed 
and  caught  the  dead  pines  above  the  base  of  the  cliff  until 
the  heat  made  the  Ustutli’s  scales  crack.  Taking  a close 
grip  of  the  rock  with  its  hind  feet  it  raised  its  body  and 
put  forth  all  its  strength  in  an  effort  to  spring  across  the 
wall  of  fire  that  surrounded  it,  but  the  smoke  choked  it 
and  its  hold  loosened  and  it  fell  among  the  blazing  pine 
trunks  and  lay  there  until  it  was  burned  to  ashes.* 


VIII 

Agan-unitsi’s  Search  for  the  Uktena 

Once  upon  a time,  the  Cherokees,  in  battle  with  the 
Shawano  Indians,  who  were  famous  for  magic,  captured 
a great  medicine  man  whose  name  was  Agan-unitsi.  On 
being  tied  ready  for  the  torture,  he  begged  for  his  life, 
and  engaged,  if  spared,  to  find  for  them  the  famous 
wonder-worker,  the  Ulunsuti.  Now  this  was  an  object 
greatly  to  be  desired,  but  the  quest  was  fraught  with  t ha- 
most  deadly  peril.  The  prize  in  question  was  a blazing 
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star  set  in  the  forehead  of  the  great  Uktena  serpent,  and 
the  medicine  man  who  could  possess  it  might  do  marvel- 
ous things,  but  every  one  knew  that  it  was  almost  certain 
death  to  meet  the  Uktena.  They  warned  him  of  all  this, 
but  he  only  answered  that  he  was  not  afraid,  for  his  medi- 
cine was  strong.  So  they  gave  him  his  life  on  condition 
that  he  find  the  coveted  charm,  and  he  began  the  search. 

The  Uktena  used  to  lie  in  wait  in  lonely  places  to 
surprise  its  victims,  and  especially  haunted  the  dark 
passes  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Knowing  this, 
the  magician  went  first  to  a gap  in  the  range  on  the  far 
northern  borders  of  the  Cherokee  country ; and  here  he 
searched  until  he  found  a monster  black  snake,  larger 
than  any  one  had  ever  before  seen,  but  it  was  not  what 
he  wanted,  and  he  only  laughed  at  it  as  something  too 
small  to  he  noticed.  Coming  southward  to  the  next  gap 
he  found  there  a great  moccasin  snake,  the  largest  ever 
seen,  but  when  the  people  wondered  he  said  it  was  noth- 
ing. In  the  next  gap  he  found  an  immense  green  snake 
and  called  the  people  to  see  “the  pretty  salikawayi, ’ ? but 
when  they  found  an  immense  green  snake  coiled  up  in 
the  path  they  ran  away  in  fear.  Coming  to  Bald  moun- 
tain, he  found  there  a great  lizard,  basking  in  the  sun, 
hut  although  it  was  large  and  terrifying  to  look  at,  it  was 
not  what  he  wanted,  and  he  passed  on.  Going  still 
further  south  to  TCalasivi,  he  found  a great  frog  squat- 
ting in  the  gap,  but  when  the  people  who  came  to  see  it 
tt'ere  frightened  like  the  others  and  ran  away  from  the 
monster,  he  mocked  at  them  for  being  afraid  of  a frog 
and  went  on  to  the  Gap  of  the  Forked  Antler  and  to  the 
enchanted  lake  of  Atagahi.  At  each  place  he  found 
monstrous  reptiles,  but  he  said  they  were  nothing.  He 
thought  the  Uktena  might  be  in  hiding  in  deep  water  at 
the  Leech  place,  on  Hiawassee,  where  other  strange 
things  had  been  seen  before,  and  going  there  he  dived  far 
down  under  the  surface.  He  -saw  turtles  and  water 
"Hakes,  and  two  immense  sun  perches  rushed  at  him  and 
retreated  again,  but  there  was  nothing  more.  Still  going 
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southward,  he  continued  to  try  other  places,  and  at  last 
on  Gahuti  mountain  he  found  the  Uktena  asleep. 

..Turning*  without  noise,  he  ran  swiftly  down  the  moun- 
tainside as  far  as  he  could  go  with  one  long  breath, 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  There  he  stopped  and 
piled  up  a great  circle  of  pine  cones,  and  inside  of  it  he 
dug  a deep  trench.  Then  he  set  fire  to  the  cones  and 
came  back  again  up  the  mountain.  The  Uktena  was  still 
asleep,  and,  putting  an  arrow  to  his  bow,  Agan-unitsi  shot 
and  sent  the  arrow  through  its  heart,  which  was  under 
the  seventh  spot  from  the  serpent’s  head.  The  great 
snake  arose  and,  with  the  diamond  in  front  flashing  fire, 
came  straight  at  its  enemy,  but  the  magician,  turning 
quickly,  ran  at  full  speed  down  the  mountain,  cleared  the 
circle  of  fire  and  the  trench  at  one  bound,  and  lay  down 
on  the  ground  inside.  The  Uktena  tried  to  follow,  but 
the  arrow  was  through  its  heart,  and  in  another  moment 
it  rolled  over  in  the  death  struggle,  spitting  poison  over 
all  the  mountainside.  But  the  poison  drops  could  not 
cross  the  circle  of  fire,  but  only  hissed  and  sputtered  in 
the  blaze,  and  the  magician  on  the  inside  was  untouched 
except  by  one  small  drop  which  struck  upon  his  head  as 
he  lay  close  to  the  ground:  but  he  did  not  know  it.  The 
blood,  too,  as  poisonous  as  the  froth,  poured  from  the 
L>ktena’s  wound  and  down  the  slope  in  a dark  stream, 
but  it  ran  into  the  trench  and  left  him  unharmed.  The 
dying  monster  rolled  over  and  over  down  the  mountain, 
breaking  down  large  trees  in  its  path,  until  it  reached  the 
bottom.  Then  Agan-unitsi  called  every  bird  in  all  the 
woods  to  come  to  the  feast,  and  so  many  came  that  when 
they  were  done  not  even  the  bones  were  left. 

After  seven  days  he  went  by  night  to  the  spot.  The 
body  and  the  bones  of  the  snake  were  gone,  all  eaten  by 
the  birds,  but  he  saw  a bright  light  shining  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  going  over  to  it  he  found,  resting  on  a low- 
hanging  branch',  where  a raven  had  dropped  it,  the 
diamond  from  the  head  of  the  Uktena.  Tie  wrapped  it  up 
carefully  and  took  it  with  him  to  the  Oherokees,  among 
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whom  he  became  the  greatest  medicine  man  in  the  whole 
tribe.  Where  the  blood  of  the  Uktena  had  filled  the 
trench,  there  was  afterwards  formed  a lake,  the  water  of 
which  was  black,  and  here  the  women  came  to  dye  the 
cane  splits  which  were  used  in  making  baskets.* 


IX 

The  Enchanted  Mountain 

Ten  miles  north  of  the  Blue  Ridge  chain,  of  which  it 
forms  a spur,  is  the  Enchanted  Mountain,  so  called  from 
the  great  number  of  tracks  or  impressions  of  the  feet  and 
hands  of  various  animals  to  be  found  in  the  rocks.  The 
main  chain  of  mountains  is  about  fifteen  miles  broach 
forming  the  great  natural  barrier  between  the  eastern 
and  western  waters,  and  the  average  elevation  is  about 
4,000  feet  above  the  Atlantic  level.  The  number  of  well- 
defined  tracks  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  some  of  them 
quite  natural  and  perfect,  others  rather  rude  imitations, 
and  all  of  them,  from  the  effects  of  time,  have  become 
more  or  less  obliterated.  They  include  the  outlines  of 
human  feet,  ranging  from  those  of  the  infant,  some  four 
inches  in  length,  to  those  of  the  great  warrior,  the  latter 
measuring  seventeen  and  a half  inches  in  length  and  seven 
and  three-quarters  in  breadth  across  the  toes.  And, 
rather  strange  to  say,  all  the  human  feet  are  perfectly  nor- 
mal except  this  large  one,  on  which  there  are  six  toes, 
proving  the  owner  to  have  been  a descendant  of  Titan. 
There  are  twenty-six  of  these  human  impressions,  all  bare 
save  one,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  by  moccasins.  A fine-turned  hand,  rather  delicate, 
may  be  traced  in  the  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  great  war- 
rior. It  was  no  doubt  made  by  his  faithful  squaw,  who  ac- 
companied him  on  all  his  excursions,  sharing  his  toils  and 
soothing  his  cares.  Many  horse  tracks  are  also  to  be 
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seen.  One  seems  to  have  been  shod.  Some  are  quite 
small,  yet  one  measures  twelve  and  a half  inches  by  nine 
and  a half  inches.  This,  the  Indians  say,  was  the  great 
war  horse  which  was  ridden  by  the  chieftain.  The  tracks 
of  numerous  turkeys,  turtles,  and  terrapins  are -likewise 
to  be  seen.  And  there  is  also  a large  bear’s  paw,  a snake, 
and  two  deer. 

The  Indian  traditions  respecting  these  singular  im- 
pressions are  somewhat  variant.  One  asserts  that  the 
world  was  once  deluged  by  water,  and  all  forms  of  life 
were  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  to- 
gether with  various  animals  necessary  to  replenish  the 
earth;  that  the  great  canoe  once  rested  upon  this  spot; 
and  that  here  the  whole  troop  of  animals  was  disem- 
barked. leaving  the  impressions  as  they  passed  over  the 
rocks,  which,  being  softened  by  long  submersion,  kindly 
received  and  retained  them.  Others  believe  that  a very 
sanguinary  conflict  took  place  here  at  a very  remote 
period,  between  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and  that  these 
images  or  hieroglyphics  were  made  to  commemorate  the 
tierce  encounter.  They  say  that  it  always  rains  when  one 
visits  the  spot,  as  if  sympathetic  nature  wept  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  sad  catastrophe,  which  they  were  intended 
to  commemorate.  According  to  a later  tradition,  it  is  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  so  provoked  by  the 
presumption  of  man  in  attempting  to  approach  the 
throne  of  Divine  Majesty  that  he  commands  the  elements 
to  proclaim  Iris  power  and  indignation  by  awful  thunder- 
ings  and  lightnings,  accompanied  by  down-pours  of  rain, 
so  that  his  subjects  might  be  kept  in  awe  of  him  and  con- 
strained to  venerate  his  attributes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1834,  our 
party  left  the  Xacoochee  Valley,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  these  traditions,  which  for  the  last  half  century 
have  created  so  much  curious  interest  in  the  minds  of 
s pec  u I at  ive  ] )hi  1 osophers . 

At  six  o’clock  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. As  we  approached  it,  the  heavens,  which,  for  several 
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days  and  nights  preceding  bad  worn  a brightened  coun- 
tenance, began  to  scowl  and  threaten;  we  advanced  in 
haste  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  and  spread  out  our  breakfast 
on  the  “ table  of  stone,’7  poured  out  a libation  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  Jupiter,  drank  a few  appropriate  senti- 
ments, and  then,  with  chisel  and  hammer,  commenced  the 
resurrection  of  one  of  the  tracks.  Though  I claim  to 
possess  as  little  superstition  as  any  one,  I could  not  sup- 
\ press  a strange  sensation  of  wonder,  in  fact,  almost  a 
conviction  that  here  a sanguinary  and  long-contested 
battle  had  at  one  time  been  fought,  for  around  us  were 
piled  huge  heaps  of  loose  rock,  seemingly  in  veneration 
for  the  heroic  dead.  The  tradition  being  so  completely 
fulfilled,  rather  astonished  me;  for  no  sooner  did  we 
arrive  on  consecrated  ground  than  it  began  to  threaten 
rain,  and  the  first  stroke  of  the  hammer  in  the  sacrelig- 
ious  act  of  raising  the  track  of  a human  being  evoked  a 
loud  peal  of  thunder;  the  clouds  continued  to  thicken  and 
condense,  attended  by  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning; 
and  soon  a deluge  of  rain  was  precipitated  upon  our 
offending  heads.  I continued,  however,  to  labor  inces- 
santly, until  I succeeded  in  disintegrating  the  impression 
of  a youth’s  foot,  which  I carefully  wrapped  up  and  then 
sounded  a retreat,  still,  however,  looking  back  toward  the 
sepulchres  of  the  slain,  in  momentary  expectation  of  see- 
ing a legion  of  exasperated  ghosts  issuing  forth  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  infidel  who  would  presume  to  disturb 
the  sacred  relics  of  the  dead.  As  soon  as  we  passed  the 
confines  of  the  mountain,  the  rain  ceased,  the  sun  broke 
out,  and  all  nature  resumed  her  cheerful  aspect.  At  night 
we  encamped  upon  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
after  partaking  of  refreshments  we  retired  to  rest. 

The  rock  upon  which  these  impressions  were  found  is 
an  imperfect  sort  of  soapstone,  which  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  induced  us  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
production  of  art.  After  excessive  fatigu'e  and  no  little 
danger,  we  were  now  ready  to  return  home,  but  before 
descending  the  Ions:  slope  we  paused  to  feast  our  enrap- 
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tured  eyes  upon  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramas 
to  be  found  on  the  North  American  continent.  To  the 
north  and  west,  range  after  range  of  lofty  mountains  rise 
by  regular  graduations,  one  above  another,  until  they  are 
lost  in  the  azui  e mists.  On  the  east  is  Tray,  peering 
above  the  clouds,  and  giving  rise  to  several  mighty 
rivers,  while  southward,  in  the  distance,  rising  proudly 
pre-eminent  above  the  surrounding  battlements,  is  the 
majestic  figure  of  Old  Yonah.* 


X 

The  Burnt  Village:  A Tale  of  the  Indian  Wars 

The  Burnt  Village  lies  six  or  eight  miles  west  of 
LaGrange,  in  the  County  of  Troup,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Chattahoochee  Biver,  where  the  great  Wehadka 
Creek  empties  its  limpid  waters  into  the  tawny  stream. 
Previous  to  the  year  1793,  it  was  the  great  central  point 
of  the  Muscogee  Nation,  the  crossing-place  of  all  the 
trading  and  marauding  parties  west  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, where  the  untamed  savages  planned  those  noctur- 
nal attacks  upon  the  helpless  and  unprotected  dwellers 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  white  settlements,  by  which  con- 
sternation and  dismay  were  spread  throughout  the  land. 
On  account  of  the  sparse  population  of  the  country,  at 
this  time,  the  settlers,  for  mutual  protection,  were  forced 
to  concentrate  in  forts,  hastily  improvised  upon  the 
borders.  It  was  the  place  where  many  a scalp,  perchance 
of  some  bright-eyed  youth  or  maiden,  had  been  the  cause 
of  deep  savage  exultation,  as  the  warrior  in  triumph 
would  exhibit  the  blood-stained  trophies  and  describe 
to  the  half-astonished  women  and  children  of  the  forest 
the  dying  shrieks  and  screams  of  the  slaughtered  victims. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  predatory  excursions  of  the 
Creek  Indians  into  the  settlements  of  the  whites — and 
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the  ashes  of  many  a building  served  to  mark  the  path  of 
desolation — that  other  plans  of  murder  and  plunder  had 
been  arranged,  for  the  warriors  of  the  nation  had  as- 
sembled at  the  little  town  of  which  we  are  speaking,  to 
the  number  of  several  hundred,  to  celebrate  the  Green 
Corn  Dance,  which  was  a custom  among  them,  and  to 
take  the  Black  Drink,  an  ablution  deemed  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  were  about  to  engage. 

But  there  was  an  irony  of  fate  in  these  grim  orgies. 
For,  even  while  the  conspirators  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  expected  feast  of  crime,  a few  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  M.  and  Major 
Adams,  who  had  volunteered  and  resolved  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  arrived  within  a few 
miles  of  the  river,  and  they  were  only  waiting  for  the 
sun  to  sink,  before  crossing  the  Chattahoochee.  Night 
came,  and  they  were  still  halted  in  silence  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  the  Indian  town.  All  was  hushed 
and  still  as  death;  not  a sound  was  heard,  save  the  savage 
yell  and  war-whoop  of  the  Indian,  with  occasionally  a 
monotonous  war-song,  bursting  forth  amid  the  revelry, 
in  which  all  ages  and  sexes  seemed  to  join.  The  moon 
had  commenced  to  shed  a dim  light  through  the  over- 
hanging clouds,  and  the  water,  breaking  over  the  rocks, 
had  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  whites, 
entreating  their  brethren  upon  the  bank  to  take  signal 
vengeance,  or  else  admonishing  them  of  great  danger ; and 
many  were  those  who  heard  strange  sounds  in  the  air — 
deep  mournings  and  screams  of  “Beware.”  But  there 
was  amongst  them  one  who  was  unappalled.  The  night 
was  far  spent,  and  the  noise  from  the  other  bank  had 
ceased — the  voice  of  the  wearied  Indian  was  hushed  and 
still — all  had  sunk  to  rest,  or  the  little  army  had  been 
discovered.  It  was  a solemn  pause.  But  time  was  pre- 
cious,' and  the  blow  must  be  struck,  or  all  was  lost. 

Some  one  suggested  to  the  officers  that  they  cross 
the  river  and  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  Indians,  so 
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as  to  be  able  to  lead  tbe  little  band  to  certain  triumph. 
Colonel  M.  declined  the  hazardous  enterprise.  Major 
Adams  resolved  to  go.  He  sought  a companion  for  the 
perilous  passage  across  the  stream;  but  he  had  nearly 
despaired  of  finding  one  who  would  volunteer  to  share 
his  dangers,  when  a rather  small  and  somewhat  feeble 
man,  whose  name  was  Hill,  advanced  from  the  ranks 
and  proposed  to  accompany  him  on  the  trip.  The  two 
men  set  out  together;  but  the  force  of  the  current  soon 
overpowered  the  brave  Hill,  and  swept  him  down  the 
stream.  Major  Adams  sprang  to  his  relief,  and  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  own  life,  rescued  his  friend  from 
a watery  grave;  with  his  athletic  arm  he  buffeted  the 
rapid  current,  and  bore  the  exhausted  Hill  to  the  bank 
which  they  had  left.  He  then  set  out  alone.  The  ford 
which  he  had  to  cross  was  narrow  and  difficult.  More- 
over, it  lay  over  rocks  and  shoals,  sometimes  knee-deep, 
then  up  to  the  neck.  Near  the  middle  of  the  stream 
was  an  island,  and  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  old  trees’ 
which  had  drifted  upon  the  island  seemed,  by  the  dim 
light  of- the  moon  shining  through  clouds,  to  be  so  many 
savages  ready  to  pounce  upon  him ; but  with  a firm  step 
Major  Adams  proceeded,  and  soon  reached  the  bank  in 
safety. 

The  town  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  river 
swamp,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  water,  and 
so  numerous  and  intricate  were  the  paths  leading  in  every 
direction  from  the  ford  into  the  swamp,  and  the  dark- 
ness produced  by  the  thick  underbrush  was  so  great,  that 
when  he  reached  the  hill  or  dry  land,  he  discovered  by 
the  fire,  around  which  the  Indians  had  held  their  revels, 
shooting  up  occasionally  a meteoric  blaze,  that  he  was 
far  below  the  point  at  which  he  aimed.  Bending  his 
course  cautiously  along  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  he 
soon  reached  the  border  of  the  town;  an  Indian  dog 
seemed  to  he  the  only  sentinel,  and  after  a few  half 
growls  and  harkings,  as  though  he  had  but  dreamed,  sunk 
away  into  perfect  quiet.  In  a few  moments  he  was  in 
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the  center  of  the  town.  Besides  those  in  the  cabins, 
there  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground  in  every  direction, 
hundreds  of  warriors,  with  rifles  and  tomahawks  in 
hand;  the  earth  was  literally  covered  with  them. 

Major  Adams  examined  the  fastenings  of  the  cabin 
doors  by  running  his  hands  through  the  cracks  and 
feeling  the  log  of  wood  or  the  peg  by  which  they  were 
secured.  He  was  convinced  that  no.  alarm  had  been 
given,  and  that  the  Indians  did  not  suspect  an  enemy  to 
be  so  near.  A huge  savage,  close  to  whom  he  was 
passing,  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  grasped  his  rifle, 
and  looked  around,  as  though  he  heard,  or  dreamed  he 
heard,  strange  footsteps.  Major  Adams,  perceiving  him 
stir,  threw  himself  down  amidst  a group  of  snoring  In- 
dians, and  the  warrior,  observing  nothing  unusual,  con- 
cluded he  had  dreamed,  and  again  sunk  into  the  arms 
of  sleep.  Our  hero  proceeded  cautiously,  examining  with 
a military  eye  every  point  of  attack  and  defence,  ar- 
ranged his  plans,  and  prepared  to  return  to  the  anxious 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  His  exertion  in 
crossing  the  stream  had  been  great.  He  was  fatigued, 
and,  perceiving  an  Indian  pony  tied  to  a sapling,  he 
believed  that  the  little  animal  would  pursue  the  ford 
to  which  he  was  most  accustomed— perhaps  show  him 
one  less  difficult  to  cross.  So  he  resolved  to  ride  it 
over  the  river.  He  did  not  observe  the  bell  which  hung 
about  the  animal’s  neck;  and,  frightened  at  his  approach, 
it  snapped  the  rope  of  bark  by  which  it  was  fastened, 
and  scampered  off  through  the  town,  with  a hundred 
dogs  at  its  heels,  whose  bark,  together  with  the  tinkling 
of  the  bell,  produced  a frightful  noise  through  the  wil- 
derness. Major  Adams  sprang  into  the  river,  but  missed 
his  path,  and  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  briars 
and  thick  undergrowth  of  the  river  swamp.  The  Indians 
passed  within  a few  paces  of  the  places  where  he  stood, 
half  Suspended  by  the  briars,  in  mid-air.  and  returning 
from  their  fruitless  search,  he  thought  he  heard  them 
speak  of  strange  sights  and  sounds,  such  as  were  told 
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in  Rome  of  the  fall  of  Great  Caesar.  They  returned,  and 
again  slept. 

Major  Adams  proceeded  in  a direct  line  to  the  river, 
glided  into  the  stream,  and  swam  quietly  and  safely  to 
the  other  bank.  He  told  what  he  had  seen,  and  stated 
his  plan  of  attack.  The  little  army  listened,  amazed 
and  delighted  at  its  gallant  leader;  each  individual  felt 
that  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  was  in- 
curred for  them,  and,  with  one  voice,  when  orders  were 
given  to  march,  declared  that  they  would  be  led  by 
no  other  commander  than  the  intrepid  Adams.  Compre- 
hending the  situation,  Colonel  M.  was  forced  to  yield. 
They  were  led  across  by  Major  Adams,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  led  them  to  victory,  without  the  loss  of 
a man. 

Scarcely  a warrior  escaped.  The  town  was  burned: 
but  as  far  as  possible  the  women  and  children  of  the 
savages  were  saved.  Posts  may  yet  be  seen  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  saplings  which  have  sprung  up  where 
the  town  was  burned,  but  these  are  the  only  memorials 
which  are  left  to  tell  the  traveler  where  once  stood 
the  Burnt  Village  of  the  MuscogeesA 


XI 

The  Enchanted  Island 

Many  moons  ago  there  dwelt  on  an  island  in  the 
great  Okelinokee  Swamp  a race  of  Indians,  whose  women 
were  incomparably  beautiful.  Neither  among  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  brave  Creeks,  who  occupied  the  lowlands, 
nor  among  the  dark-eyed  maidens  of  the  stalwart  Cher- 
okees,  whose  towns  were  scattered  over  the  far  moun- 
tains to  the  north,  could  there  be  found  a damsel  to 
match  in  loveliness  of  person  these  angelic  beings,  who 
were  not  formed  of  common  clay,  like  other  mortals, 

•Reproduced,  with  slight  variations,  from  White’s  Historical  Collections 
of  Georgia.  The  story  originally  appeared  In  an  old  newspaper. 
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but  were  born  of  the  great  orb  of  day,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  because  of  the  radiant  beams  of 
light  which  they  seemed  everywhere  to  diffuse,  they 
were  called  Daughters  of  the  Sun. 

The  island  on  which  they  dwelt  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  swamp  was  indeed  a fragment  of  the  Lost  Para- 
dise. It  was  embowered  by  the  most  delightful  foliage, 
which,  throughout  the  whole  year,  remained  perennially 
green.  This  was  because,  on  every  side,  it  was  well  pro- 
tected by  the  dense  everglades.  There  were  sparkling 
streams  of  the  most  transparent  crystal,  there  were 
fruits  the  like  of  which  grew  nowhere  else,  and  there 
were  dowers  of  such  an  exquisite  hue  and  fragrance  that 
they  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  heaven.  But  words 
can  give  no  hint  or  suggestion  of  the  beauty  which  be- 
longed to  this  rare  bower.  The  task  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination. 

On  one  occasion  some  hunters,  in  pursuit  of  game, 
found  themselves  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  deep  laby- 
rinths of  the  great  swamp.  They  wandered  for  hours 
through  the  bogs  and  marshes,  finding  no  means  of 
egress,  when  finally,  on  the  verge  of  despair,  they  beheld 
through  an  open  vista  the  most  inviting  of  visions — an 
island,  whose  soft  fringes  of  emerald,  contrasting  with 
the  coarse  underbrush  about  them,  beckoned  the  hunters 
to  approach.  Revived  by  the  prospect,  they  pressed 
eagerly  forward.  There  was  no  longer  any  sense  of 
fatigue.  They  were  now  invigorated  in  every  limb, 
whereas  a moment  ago  they  were  about  to  faint  with 
exhaustion.  Strange  it  is  what  a power  the  mind  exer- 
cises over  the  body,  thus  to  give  it  renewed  strength  in  an 
instant,  simply  by  an  exchange  of  mental  pictures! 

As  the  Indians  approached  the  island,  its  wealth  of 
attractions  became  more  and  more  apparent.  They  es- 
pied in  the  distance,  through  the  green  lace-work  of 
foliage,,  a lake,  whose  surface  glistened  like  polished  steel 
in  the  clear  sunlight,  while  bordering  it  were  orange  trees 
whose  luscious  globes  gave  it  an  exquisite  fringe  of 
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gold.  But,  having  so  far  penetrated  with  the  eye  into 
this  strange  fairyland,  they  were  destined  to  approach 
no  further.  The  very  tortures  of  Tantalus  now  seized 
them,  for  while  they  continued  to  move  with  impulsive 
haste  in  the  direction  of  the  island,  it  came,  visibly  at 
least,  no  nearer.  At  last  they  were  again  overcome  by 
fatigue.  They  also  began  to  feel  the  sharp  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  once  more  the  Indians  were  about  to  sink  to 
the  ground,  when  there  arose  before  them,  seemingly  out 
of  the  very  air  itself,  so  ethereal  was  the  dream-like  ap- 
pearance which  they  presented,  a group  of  beautiful 
women,  who  proved  to  be  none  other  than  the  Daughters 
of  the  Sun. 

If  the  hunters  were  bewitched  by  the  scenery  of  the 
island,  they  were  transported  by  the  loveliness  of  the 
fair  inhabitants.  But  ere  the  rising  raptures  within 
them  could  be  put  into  articulate  expression,  they  were 
told  to  advance  no  further.  The  women  were  exceed- 
ingly gracious.  They  spoke  in  accents  of  music  and 
with  divine  compassion  they  smiled  upon  the  hunters; 
but  they  warned  them  of  the  danger  in  which  they  stood 
from  irate  husbands,  who  were  fierce  men,  and  exceed- 
ingly Gruel  tn  strangers.  But  the  sense  of  fear  produced 
no  disturbance  in  the  presence  of  such  radiant  appari- 
tions. The  hunters  were  like  men  transfixed.  They  re- 
fused to  betake  themselves  to  flight. 

Finally  the  women,  in  tears,  besought  them  to  leave 
at  once.  The  hunters  were  quite  naturally  touched  by 
this  display  of  emotion.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  way 
back  to  the  settlement,  but  agreed  to  go,  first  craving 
a morsel  of  food  to  sustain  them  along  the  journey  home. 
Without  a moment’s  loss  of  time  they  were  given  abun- 
dant supplies,  among  other  things,  delicious  fruits,  marsh 
eggs,  and  corn  pones,  the  most  delightful  they  had  ever 
eaten.  The  hunters  were  then  shown  a path  by  which 
they  might  return  in  safety  to  the  settlements.  With 
great  reluctance  the  Indians  proceeded  to  take  it,  but 
they  mentally  resolved  to  return  with  re -enforcements 
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and  to  conquer  this  mysterious  region,  for  they  wished 
to  make  wives  of  these  beautiful  Daughters  of  the  Sun. 
No  sooner  were  they  ready  to  depart  than  the  women 
vanished  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come  into  sight:  and 
the  hunters,  after  encountering  manifold  difficulties,  at 
last  arrived  in  the  settlements.  When  the  adventurous 
story  was  told  about  the  camp-tires,  there  was  no  lack 
of  volunteers  to  undertake  the  hazardous  expedition;  but 
every  effort  to  find  the  enchanted  island  resulted  in  utter 
failure.  It  was  effectually  concealed  by  some  subtle 
power  of  magic  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  swamp. 


Nil 

Tamar  Escapes  from  the  Indians 

Not  long  after  the  Revolution  there  lived,  on  the 
banks  of  Coody’s  Creek,  in  the  flat  woods  of  what  is 
now  the  County  of  Elbert,  a poor  but  worthy  man  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Tyner.  During  his  absence 
one  day  a party  of  Indians  made  an  attack  upon  his 
home,  and  Mrs.  Tyner  was  killed,  together  with  her 
youngest  child,  whose  head  was  dashed  against  a tree. 
Another  child  was  scalped,  and  left  for  dead,  while  a 
third,  whose  name  was  Noah,  succeeded,  amidst  the  con- 
fusion, in  escaping  the  notice  of  the  Indians,  and  crept 
into  a hollow  tree,  which  for  many  years  afterwards 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Noah’s  Ark.  An  elder  son 
of  Mr.  Tyner  fled  to  the  Savannah  River  and  was  pur- 
sued by  some  of  the  savages,  but  he  effected  his  escape. 
Mary  and  Tamar,  two  daughters,  were  carried  by  the 
Indians  to  Coweta  Town,  and  here-  they  remained  for 
several  years,  until  an  Indian  trader  named  John  Manack 
purchased  Mary,  who  returned  with  him  to  the  County 
of  Elbert,  and  became  his  wife.  At  another  time  he 
offered  to  purchase  Tamar,  but  the  Indians  refused  to 
sell  her.  The  main  employment  of  Tamar  was  to  bring 
wood.  One  day,  an  old  Indian  woman  informed  her 
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that  her  captors,  suspecting  her  of  an  effort  to  escape, 
had  resolved  to  burn  her  alive.  The  feelings  of  the  poor 
girl  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  She  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  upon  immediate  flight.  The  old  woman 
obtained  for  her  a canoe,  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  gave  her  directions  how  to  proceed  down  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Biver.  Bidding  adieu  to  her  benefactress,  Ta- 
mar launched  her  canoe  and  commenced  her  perilous 
voyage  down  the  stream.  During  the  day  she  secreted 
herself  amidst  the  thick  swamps  of  the  river,  and  at 
night  pursued  her  course.  She  finally  reached  Appa- 
laehicola  Bay,  embarked  on  a vessel  going  eastward 
around  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  at  last  arrived  in 
Savannah.  With  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  citizens 
she  was  enabled  ere  long  to  reach  her  home  in  Elbert, 
where  she  afterwards  married  a Mr.  Hunt,  and  many  of 
her  descendants  are  still  living  in  Georgia.* 


XIII 

De  Soto  and  the  Indian  Widow 

Learning  that  the  queen’s  mother,  who  resided  some 
twelve  leagues  down  the  Savannah,  was  a widow,  De 
Soto  expressed  a strong  desire  to  see  her.  This  wish 
was  doubtless  born  of  the  fact  that  she  was  reported  to 
be  the  owner  of  many  precious  pearls.  Upon  intimating 
his  pleasure,  the  queen  of  Cutafa-chiqui  dispatched  twelve 
of  her  prominent  subjects  to  entreat  her  mother  to  come 
and  see  the  wonderful  strangers  and  the  extraordinary 
animals  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  To  these 
messengers  the  widow  administered  a severe  rebuke, 
declining  to  accompany  them,  and  returned  to  her  daugh- 
ter words  condemnatory  of  her  conduct. 

Still  intent  upon  his  object,  De  Soto  dispatched  Juan 
de  Anasco,  with  thirty  companions,  to  secure  the  pres- 


•White’s  Historical  Collections,  with  slight  verbal  changes. 
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I enee  of  the  queen  mother.  They  were  accompanied  by 
j a youthful  warrior,  whom  the  queen  selected  as  a guide. 
| He  was  a near  relative  of  the  widow,  and  had  been  reared 
I by  her  from  an  infant.  It  was  supposed  that  he,  of 
I all  others,  could  best  bespeak  for  the  expedition  a con- 
I si  derate  reception.  In  the  blush  of  early  manhood,  lie 


I possessed  handsome  features.  His  head  was  decorated 
| with  lofty  plumes.  He  wore  a mantle  of  dressed  cleer- 
I skin.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a beautiful  bow,  so  highly  var- 
L nislied  as  to  appear  as  if  highly  enameled;  and  at  his 
I shoulder  hung  a quiver  full  of  arrows.  Indeed,  his  whole 

It  appearance  is  said  to  have  made  him  an  ambassador 
worthy  of  the  young  and  beautiful  princess,  whom  he 
served. 

What  next  befell  the  deputation,  we  relate  in  the  lan- 
! gunge  of  Theodore  Irving,  who  quotes  from  Garei lasso 
I de  la  Vega: 

4 ‘Juan  de  Anasco,  with  his  comrades,  having  pro- 
ceeded nearly  three  leagues,  stopped  to  make  their  mid- 
day meal  and  take  their  repose  beneath  the  shade  of 
some  wide-spreading  trees,  as  the  heat  was  oppressive. 

I The  Indian  guide  until  now  had  proved  a cheerful  and 
| joyous  companion,  entertaining  them  along  the  way  with 
I accounts  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  adjacent 
I provinces.  On  a sudden,  after  they  had  halted,  he  be- 
1 came  moody  and  thoughtful,  and,  leaning  his  head  upon 
| bis  hand,  fell  into  a reverie,  uttering  repeated  and  deep- 
f drawn  sighs.  The  Spaniards  noted  his  dejection,  but 
| fearing  to  increase  it,  forbode  to  demand  the  cause. 

“After  a time  he  quietly  took  off  his  quiver,  and,  plac- 
I ing  it  before  him,  drew  out  the  arrows  slowly,  one  by  one. 
I They  were  marvelous  for  the.  skill  and  excellence  with 
| which  they  were  formed.  Their  shafts  were  reeds.  Some 
| were  tipped  with  buck’s  horn,  wrought  with  four  corners 
f like  a diamond;  some  were  pointed  with  the  bones  of 
I hdios,  curiously  fashioned;  others  with  barbs  of  tbs  palm 
j and  other  hard  woods,  and  some  were  three-pronged, 
j fbe  Spaniards  could  not  sufficiently  admire  their  beauty. 
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and  they  passed  them  from  hand  to  hand,  examining 
and  praising  their  workmanship  and  extolling  the  skill  of 
their  owner.  The  youthful  Indian  continued  thought- 
fully emptying  his  quiver,  until,  almost  at  the  last,  he 
drew  forth  an  arrow  with  a point  of  flint,  long  and  sharp, 
and  shaped  like  a dagger;  then,  casting  around  a glance, 
and  seeing  the  Spaniards  engaged  in  admiring  his  darts, 
he  suddenly  plunged  the  weapon  in  his  throat  and  fell 
dead  upon  the  spot. 

‘‘Shocked  at  the  circumstance,  and  grieved  at  not 
having  been  able  to  prevent  it,  the  Spaniards  called  to 
the  Indian  attendants  and  demanded  the  reason  of  this 
melancholy  act  in  one  who  had  just  been  so  joyous. 
The  Indians  broke  into  loud  lamentations  over  the  corpse : 
for  the  youth  was  tenderly  beloved  by  them,  and  they 
knew  the  grief  his  untimely  death  would  cause  both  to 
the  queen  and  her  mother.  They  could  only  account  for 
his  self-destruction  by  supposing  him  perplexed  and  af- 
flicted by  his  embassy.  He  knew  that  his  errand  would 
be  distasteful  to  the  mother,  and  apprehended  that  the 
plan  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  carry  her  off.  He  alone 
knew  the  place  of  her  concealment,  and  it  appeared  to 
his  generous  mind  an  unworthy  return  for  her  love  and 
confidence  thus  to  betray  her  to  strangers.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  aware  that  should  he  disobey  the  mandates 
of  his  young  mistress  he  would  lose  her  favor  and  fall 
into  disgrace.  Either  of  these  alternatives  would  be 
worse  than  death ; he  had  therefore  chosen  death,  as  the 
lesser  evil,  and  as  leaving  to  his  mistress  a proof  of  his 
loyalty  and  devotion. 

“Such  was  the  conjecture  of  the  Indians,  to  which 
the  Spaniards  were  inclined  to  give  faith.  Grieving  over 
the  death  of  the  high-minded  youth,  they  mournfully 
resumed  the  journey.  They  now,  however,  found  them- 
selves at  a loss  about  the  road.  Xone  of  the  Indians 
knew  in  what  part  of  the  country  the  widow  was  con- 
cealed. the  young  guide  who  had  killed  himself  being 
alone  master  of  the  secret.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
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till  the  following  noon  they  made  a fruitless  search, 
taking  prisoners  some  natives,  all  of  whom  professed 
utter  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Juan  de  Anasco,  being 
a fleshy  man  and  somewhat  choleric,  was  almost  in  a 
fever  with  the  vexation  of  his  spirit,  the  weight  of  his 
armor,  and  the  heat  of  the  day;  he  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  give  up  the  quest  after  the  widow,  and  to  return 
to  the  camp  much  mortified  at  having  for  once  failed  in 
an  enterprise. 

“Three  days  afterwards,  upon  an  offer  of  an  Indian 
to  guide  him,  by  water,  to  the  point  where  the  widow  se- 
creted herself,  Anasco,  with  twenty  companions,  departed 
in  two  canoes  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  her.  At  the 
end  of  six  days  he  returned,  vexed  and  chagrined  at  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  Thus  did  the  queen’s  mother 
avoid  the  Spaniards  and  preserve  her  pearls.* 


XIV 

The  Man  Who  Married  the  Thunderer’s  Sister 

In  the  old  times  people  used  to  dance  often,  and  all 
night.  Once  there  was  a dance  at  the  old  town  of  Sak- 
wiyi,  at  the  head  of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  after  it  was 
well  started  two  young  women  with  beautiful  long  hair 
came  in,  but  no  one  knew  wrho  they  were,  or  whence 
they  had  come.  They  danced  with  first  one  partner  and 
then  another,  and  in  the  morning  slipped  away  before 
any  one  knew  that  they  were  gone;  but  a young  warrior, 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the  sisters  on  account 
Of  her  beautiful  hair,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  Cliero- 
kees,  had  asked  her,  through  an  old  woman,  if  she  would 
marry  him  and  let  him  live  with  her.  To  which  the  young- 
woman  replied  that  her  brother  at  home  must  first  be 
consulted,  and  she  promised  to  return  for  the  next  dance, 
seven  days  later,  with  an  answer,  but  in  the  meantime, 

•Reproduced,  with  minor  variations,  from  the  History  of  Georgia,  by 
Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr. 
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if  the  young  man  really  loved  her,  he  must  prove  his- 
constancy  by  a rigid  fast  until  then.  The  eager  lover 
readily  agreed  and  impatiently  counted  the  days. 

In  seven  nights  there  was  another  dance.  The  young 
warrior  was  on  hand  early,  and  later  in  the  evening  the 
two  sisters  appeared,  as  suddenly  as  before*.  The  one 
with  whom  he  was  infatuated  told  him  that  her  brother, 
was  willing,  and  after  the  dance  she  would  conduct  the 
young  man  to  her  home,  but  warned  him  if  he  told  any 
one  where  he  went  or  what  he  saw  he  would  surely  die. 

He  danced  with  her  again,  and  about  daylight  he 
left  with  the  two  sisters,  just  before  the  dance  closed,  so 
as  to  avoid  being  followed,  and  they  started  off  together. 
The  women  led  the  way  along  a trail  through  the  woods, 
which  the  young  man  had  never  noticed  before,  until  they 
came  to  a small  creek,  where,  without  hesitating,  they 
stepped  into  the  water.  The  young*  man  paused  in  sur- 
prise on  the  bank,  and  thought  to  himself,  “They  are 
walking  in  the  water;  I do  not  wish  to  do  that.”  The 
women  understood  his  thoughts,  just  as  though  he  had 
spoken,  and  turned  and  said  to  him,  “This  is  not  water; 
this  is  the  road  to  our  house.”  He  still  hesitated,  but 
they  urged  him  on  until  he  stepped  into  the  water  and 
found  it  was  only  soft  grass  that  made  a fine  level  trail. 

They  went  on  until  the  path  came  to  a large  stream, 
which  he  knew  to  he  Tallulah  Eiver.  The  women  plunged 
boldly  in,  but  again  the  warrior  hesitated  on  the  bank, 
thinking  to  himself,  “That  water  is  very  deep  and  will 
drown  me!  I cannot  go  on.”  They  knew  his  thoughts 
again,  and  turned  and  said;  “This  is  not  water,  but 
the  main  trail  that  goes  past  our  house,  which  is  now 
close  by.”  Tie  stepped  in,  and  instead  of  water,  there 
was  tall  waving  grass  that  closed  above  his  head  as  he 
followed  them. 

They  went  only  a short  distance  and  came  to  a cave 
of  rock  close  under  TJguim,  the  Cherokee  name  for  Tal- 
lulah Falls.  The  women  entered,  while  the  warrior 
stood  at  the  month,  but  they  said,  “This  is  our  house; 
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come  in,  our  brother  will  soon  be  at  home ; he  is  coming 
now.”  They  heard  low  thunder  in  the  distance.  He 
went  inside  and  stood  up  close  to  the  entrance.  Then 
the  women  took  off  their  long  hair  and  hung  it  up  on 
a rock,  and  both  their  heads  were  as  smooth  as  pump- 
kins. The  man  thought,  “It  is  not  hair  at  all,”  and  he 
was  more  frightened  than  ever. 

The  younger  woman,  the  one  he  was  about  to  marry, 
then  sat  down  and  told  him  to  take  a seat  beside  her. 
He  looked,  and  it  was  a large  turtle  on  which  she  sat, 
and  it  raised  itself  up  and  stretched  out  its  claws,  as  if 
angry  at  being  disturbed.  The  youth  refused  to  sit  down, 
insisting  that  it  was  a turtle,  but  the  woman  again  as- 
sured him  that  it  was  a seat.  Then  there  was  a louder 
roll  of  thunder,  and  the  woman  said,  “Xow  our  brother 
is  nearly  home.”  While  he  still  refused  to  come  nearer 
or  sit  down,  suddenly  there  was  a great  thunder  clap 
just  behind  him,  and  turning  quickly  he  saw  a man  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  of  the  cave. 

“This  is  my  brother,”  said  the  woman,  and  he  came 
in  and  sat  down  upon  the  turtle,  which  again  rose  up 
and  stretched  out  its  claws.  The  young  warrior  still 
refused  to  come  in.  The  brother  then  said  that  he  was 
just  about  to  start  to  a council,  and  invited  the  young 
man  to  go  with  him.  The  hunter  said  he  was  willing  to 
go,  if  only  he  had  a horse;  so  the  young  woman  was  told 
to  bring  one.  She  went  out  and  soon  came  back,  leading 
a great  uktena  snake,  that  curled  and  twisted  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  cave.  Some  people  say  that  it  was  a 
white  uktena  and  that  the  brother  himself  rode  a red 
one.  The  hunter  was  terribly  frightened  and  said,  “That 
is  a snake;  I cannot  ride  that.”  The  others  insisted 
that  it  was  not  a snake,  but  their  riding  horse.  The 
brother  grew  impatient  and  said  to  the  woman,  “He 
may  like  it  better  if  you  bring  him  a saddle  and  some 
bracelets  for  his  wrists  and  arm*.”  So  they  went  out 
again  and  brought  in  a saddle  and  some  arm  bands,  and 
the  saddle  was  another  turtle,  which  they  fastened  on 
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the  uktena’s  back,  and  the  bracelets  were  living  slimy 
snakes,  which  they  made  ready  to  twist  around  the 
hunter’s  wrists. 

He  was  almost  dead  with  fear,  and  said,  “What  kind 
of  horrible  place  is  this!  I can  never  stay  here  to  live 
with  snakes  and  creeping  things.”  The  brother  became 
very  angry  and  called  him  a coward,  and  then  it  was  as 
if  lightning  flashed  from  his  eyes  and  struck  the  young 
man,  and  a terrific  crash  of  thunder  stretched  him  sense- 
less. 

When  at  last  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  was  stand- 
ing with  his  feet  in  the  water  and  both  hands  grasping  a 
laurel  bush  that  grew  out  from  the  bank,  and  there  was 
no.  trace  of  the  cave  or  the  Thunder  People,  but  he  was 
alone  in  the  forest.  He  made  his  way  out  and  finally 
reached  his  own  settlement,  but  found  that  he  had  been 
gone  so  long  that  all  the  people  thought  him  dead,  al- 
though to  him  it  seemed  only  the  day  after  the  dance. 
His  friends  questioned  him  closely,  and,  forgetting  the 
warning,  he  told  the  story  ; but  in  seven  days  he  died, 
for  no  one  can  come  back  from  the  underworld  and  tell 
it  and  live.* 


XV 

A Tragedy  of  the  Swamp 

Over  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Fork” — in  the  angle 
which  Brier  Creek  makes  with  the  Savannah  River — a 
number  of  curious  relics  have  been  discovered  from  time 
to  time  of  the  race  who  here  lived  and  roamed  the  woods 
before  the  bold  Genoese  navigator  found  a new  world 
in  the  West.  On  this  particular  spot  there  must  have 
stood  an  important  settlement  or  village,  for  number- 
less have  been  the  weapons  of  war  and  the  utensils  for 
domestic  use  which  have  been  here  found.  Indeed,  it 
wa?  the  logical  site  for  the  led  man’s  camp,  i'he  Savan- 
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nah  River,  on  one  side,  and  Brier  Creek,  on  the  other, 
abounded  in  the  finest  fish,  while  the  dense  swamp  which 
extends  for  miles  over  this  region  of  country  was  full 
of  game.  It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  fair  inference 
to  assume  that  there  was  here  an  Indian  village  which 
was  even  more  important  than  the  one  which  overlooked 
the  river  from  the  high  bluff  at  Yamacraw,  where  Sa- 
vannah is  today  situated. 

Deep  in  the  labyrinths  of  this  swamp  there  may  be 
seen,  among  other  things,  what  is  said  to  be  an  old  In- 
dian well.  As  far  back  as  the  oldest  inhabitant’s  grand- 
sire  can  recollect,  this  hole  has  been  here,  and  here  it 
still  remains.  It  was  evidently  dug  to  be  used  as  a well 
— for  what  other  purpose  could  it  serve  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  swamp?  But  late  researches  have  made  it 
quite  certain  that  this  deep  hole  was  not  dug  by  the  In- 
dians. It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  red  man  to  dig  wells, 
when  springs  and  streams  were  near  at  hand. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  well  there  for- 
merly stood  a large  mound,  some  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
supposed  by  those  who  observed  it  here  for  years  to 
have  been  the  last  resting  place  of  some  Indian  warrior. 
This  lonely  part  of  the  swamp  is  nearly  two  miles  di- 
rectly east  of  the  old  Saxon  place — an  unfrequented  lo- 
cality; but  not  long  ago.  three  young  men  of  Sylvania, 
interested  in  antiquities,  made  a trip  into  this  quarter  for 
purposes  of  investigation.  They  found  that  on  top  of 
the  mound  a pine  tree  had  taken  root  and  had  grown  to 
be  a forest  giant,  perhaps  a hundred  years  old,  its  roots 
spreading  in  all  directions  over  the  supposed  tomb.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how  much  further  back 
the  mound  itself  dated,  but  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  tree  suffices  to  fix  the  minimum  age  limit. 

Though  somewhat  disappointed  in  failing  to  find  the 
bones  of  an  Indian  chief,  they  unearthed  what  was  still 
more  startling — the  remains  of  a small  cabin  or  struct- 
ure of  some  kind,  which  had  been  burned:  and  it  was  the 
ruins  of  this  structure  which  formed  the  mound.  It  was 
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evidently  an  abode  of  primitive  character,  for  what  re- 
mained of  the  charred  poles  showed  that  they  had  simply 
been  stuck  in  the  ground ; but  they  were  probably  brought 
together  in  wigwam  fashion  and  covered  with  some  kind 
of  bark.  The  fact  that  it  was  once  a human  habitation 
was  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  small  pieces  of  timber 
which  seemed  to  have  been  carefully  cut  and  by  numerous 
fragments  of  domestic  pottery  which  were  unearthed 
from  the  ruins. 

Bringing  the  historic  imagination  constructively  to 
bear  upon  these  disclosures  it  became  evident  to  the  in- 
vestigators that  a tragedy  of  some  kind  had  taken  place 
here  in  the  swamp — it  may  have  been  two  centuries  ago. 
The  place  was  destroyed  by  fire ; but  whether  it  was  due 
to  accident  or  to  murderous  intent  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate.  In  the  light  cast  upon  the  problem  by  the  bits 
of  pottery,  the  lone  inhabitant  of  this  primitive  abode 
could  not  have  been  an  Indian.  This  rude  hut  in  the 
swamp  was  not  the  work  of  a red  man.  It  evinced  the 
skill  of  a hand  accustomed  to  better  structures  than  the 
savage  home-maker  knew  how  to  build. 

"Who,  then,  was  the  mysterious  occupant? 


Let  us  go  back.  After  the  pious  Salzburgers  came 
and  settled  at  old  Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah  River,  some 
thirty  miles  below  this  place,  in  the  year  1733,  there  was 
a story  told  by  the  Indians  of  a Lone  Hunter — a pale 
face — who  lived  in  a swamp  higher  up  the  river  and  who 
was  seen  only  at  intervals  by  the  Indians.  This  man  was 
a mighty  hunter,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  ride;  and  he 
sometimes  came  to  the  Indian  village  to  exchange  game 
for  com.  He  dressed  in  cloths  made  of  the  furs  of  ani- 
mals which  he  had  slain  and  he  learned  to  speak  a few 
words  of  the  Indian  tongue,  so  that  he  could  communicate 
with  the  natives.  But  the  Indians  managed  to  make  the 
Salzburgers  understand  that  he  was  not  of  the  same  race 
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with  the  new  comers  at  Ebenezer,  nor  with  the  pale  face 
settlers  at  Savannah.  From  the  accounts  given  by  the 
red  men  it  is  clearly  evident  that  he  was  a Spanish  sol- 
dier— a member  of  the  bold  but  cruel  race  which  played 
so  prominent  a part  in  the  early  explorations  and  con- 
quests of  the  new  world  and  whose  memorials  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  have  not  been  obliterated 
by  two  centuries  of  Anglo-Saxon  domination. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  then  in  possession  of  Florida,  made  frequent  in- 
cursions into  Georgia  and  South  Carolina;  and  perchance 
the  Lone  Hunter  may  have  been  a Cavalier,  who,  wearied 
and  sick,  diad  fallen  by  the  wayside,  where  he  was  left 
to  die.  Or,  he  may  voluntarily  have  deserted  his  com- 
rades for  this  lonely  life  in  the  swamp.  Here,  in  this 
secluded  spot,  not  far  from  the  Indian  village,  where  sup- 
plies could  be  obtained  when  needed,  he  had  doubtless, 
with  the  implements  usually  carried  by  the  Spanish  sol- 
dier, fashioned  the  small  timbers  for  his  house  and  built 
his  wigwam  cabin.  Here,  too,  with  the  pick,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  his  back,  when  on  the  march, 
he  patiently  dug  the  well  that  he  might  be  constantly 
supplied  with  water. 

How  long  he  lived  here  is  only  a matter  of  vague 
speculation,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
perished  with  his  home,  which  some  enemy  must  have 
tired — perhaps  some  skulking  Indian  from  the  village 
who  had  looked  with  envious  eyes  upon  the  Lone  Hun- 
ter’s sword  and  rifle.  We  can  almost  see  him  stealthily 
approaching  the  little  cabin,  stopping  ever  and  anon  be- 
hind some  large  tree  to  reeonnoiter — then  creeping  slowly 
onward  again.  From  the  top  of  the  Hunter’s  hut  rises 
a thin  line  of  smoke,  for  he  is  cooking  some  beaten  corn, 
which  he  has  purchased  from  the  Indians  and  on  the 
coals  he  is  broiling  a steak,  cut  from  the  deer  which  fell 
before  his  rifle  on  yester  eve.  Reaching  the  door,  with 
the  noiseless  tread  of  a panther,  the  savage  springs 
upon  his  unprepared  victim — then  a tierce  struggle  en- 
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sues.  But  the  Hunter,  taken  unawares,  at  last  suc- 
cumbs. His  body  is  dragged  away,  bis  borne  is  pilfered, 
and  then  an  ember  from  tbe  lire  is  applied  to  tbe  dry 
bark  on  tbe  sides,  and  soon  tbe  cabin  is  a smoldering  ruin. 

It  may  have  been  thus.  This  much  is  true.  Tbe 
Lone  Hunter  was  never  found  by  tbe  Salzburgers,  though 
tbev  made  a search  for  him  where  tbe  Indians  said  be 
lived;  and  there  was  a minor  Indian  chief  who  long 
boasted  of  a Spanish  rifle  and  sword  which  be  claimed 
to  have  received  from  one  of  the  invaders.  Tbe  site  of 
tbe  old  Indian  village  was  near  the  Black  plantation, 
some  three  miles  distant  from  the  Lone  Hunter’s  cabin.* 


XVI 

Queen  Elancydyne 

Sixteen  years  before  the  beginning  of  our  narrative 
a war  broke  out  between  the  Cherokee  and  the  LTpper 
Creek  Indians.  The  former  claimed  the  territory  as  far 
south  as  the  Tishmaugu  and  the  latter  as  far  north  and 
east  as  the  Iacoda  Trail,  which  was  nearly  identical  with 
the  present  Athens  and  Clarkesville  road.  Their  first 
engagement  was  at  Numerado,  near  the  confluence  of 
Hurricane  Creek  and  Etoha  Biver,  above  Hurricane 
Shoals.  Amercides,  apparently  an  Indian  with  a Greek 
name,  was  leader  of  the  Cherokees,  and  as  gallant  a 
brave  as  ever  drew  the  bow.  He  rode  a white  horse  and 
dashed  from  place  to  place  as  if  trained  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe. 

Talitch-lechee,  commander  of  the  Creeks,  anxious  for 
a personal  encounter,  placed  himself  at  a favorable  point 
and  awaited  the  expected  opportunity.  It  soon  came  and 
the  Creek  buried  his  tomahawk  in  the  gallant  leader  C 
side.  When  the  white  horse  was  seen  running  riderle>> 
through  the  forest  of  Numerado,  the  Cherokees  began  to 

*We  are  indebted  for  the  above  story  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
a Syivania  paper,  signed  “W.  M.  H." 
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retreat.  But  soon  the  scene  changed.  Elancydyne,  the 
wife,  or  as  she  was  generally  called,  the  queen  of  Amer- 
cides,  committing  a small  child  which  she  was  holding 
in  her  arms  to  the  care  of  an  attendant,  mounted  the 
riderless  horse  and  at  once  took  command.  She  was 
greeted  by  a yell  from  the  Cherokees  that  echoed  and 
re-echoed  up  and  down  the  river  and  forward  and  back- 
ward across  the  valley.  Soon  the  air  was  thick  with  flying 
arrows  and  whizzing  tomahawks. 

The  conflict  deepened  and  the  battle  waged  on.  The 
commander  was  more  cautious  than  her  fallen  lord,  but 
rode  unflinchingly  in  the  face  of  every  danger.  At  last, 
the  Creeks,  finding  their  ranks  so  fatally  thinned,  re- 
treated hastily.  Another  yell — this  time  the  yell  of  vic- 
tory, reverberated  over  the  hills  and  the  heroine  of  the 
day,  forgetting  all  things  else,  hastened  to  see  if  her 
child  was  safe.  She  found  it  sleeping  soundly  in  the  arms 
of  an  attendant  who,  to  shield  the  babe  from  harm,  had 
received  an  arrow  deeply  in  her  own  shoulder.  Her  name 
was  Yetha ; and  though  the  wound  was  thought  to  be  fatal, 
she  lived  to  be  very  old. 

Soon  a band  of  young  warriors  gathered  around  the 
queen  and.  carrying  her  over  the  battlefield,  in  grim 
mockery  introduced  her  to  the  fallen  Creeks  as  their 
conqueror.  Elated  by  their  decisive  victory,  the  Chero- 
kees considered  the  country  conquered  territory  as  far 
as  they  claimed  and  began  a march  across  it  to  take  for- 
mal possession.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Creeks 
had  received  substantial  recruits,  and  since  Talitch-lecliee 
was  a wily  old  chief  of  long  experience  the  enterprise 
w as  doubtful.  His  enemy,  still  lead  by  what  her  followers 
considered  their  invincible  new  queen,  moved  slowly  and 
cautiously  forward  until  they  reached  the  verge  of  the 
plateau  which  dips  toward  Cold  Spring,  where  they  met 
Talitch-lechee  in  command  of  a larger  force  than  at  Num- 
erado. 

The  Creeks  gave  the  gage  of  battle  and  soon  the  en- 
gagement became  general.  Though  queen  Elancydyne 
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showed  that  she  was  a skilful  and  fearless  leader,  she 
was  finally  overcome  by  numbers,  but  by  a masterpiece 
of  strategy,  she  made  a flank  movement,  and,  going  still 
forward,  camped  that  night  at  Arharra  on  the  plain  where 
Prospect  Church  now  stands  and  within  hearing  of  the 
waters  of  Tishmaugu,  the  object  of  her  expedition.  This 
singular  movement  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  who  had 
shown  such  consummate  skill  so  puzzled  Talitch-lechee 
that  he  hesitated  to  offer  battle.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, an  accident  brought  on  a general  engagement,  with 
varying  success.  This  continued  at  intervals  until  noon 
when  the  Creek  chief  sent  TJmausauga,  one  of  his  trusted 
braves,  to  conceal  a number  of  expert  bowmen  in  the 
branches  of  some  spreading  trees  that  grew  in  an  adja- 
cent forest.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  conflict  again  be- 
came general. 

Elaneydyne,  on  her  white  horse,  led  the  van,  and  her 
example  so  inspired  her  followers  that  they  gave  another 
deafening  yell  and  rushed  forward  to  engage  at  close 
quarters ; but  the  Creeks  retreated  in  the  direction  of 
the  concealed  bowmen.  Again  the  Cherokee  queen  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  soon  fell  from  her  horse, 
pierced  by  many  bristling  arrows.  The  wail  of  lament 
“Oncowah,  Oncowah!”  rising  from  the  field  of  carnage, 
disheartened  the  Cherokees  and  they  in  turn  sullenly  re- 
treated to  the  north,  tenderly  carrying  their  fallen  queen 
with  them.  If  she  had  survived  the  battle  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  would  have  been  the  result.* 


•Extract  from  The  Early  History  of  Jackson  County,  Georgia,  etc.,  by 
J.  G.  N.  Wilson.  Edited  and  published  by  W.  E.  White,  1914. 
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Tales  of  the  Revolutionary  Camp-Fire 


I 

Gunpowder  For  Bunker  Hill 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  too  small  an  item  for  the 
historians  of  New  England  to  chronicle,  but  the  State  of 
Georgia  made  a contribution  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill* 
which  was  deemed  to  be  of  very  great  value  at  the  time 
to  the  cause  of  independence  and  which  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced in  no  slight  degree  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
the  Revolution.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  there  came  to 
Savannah,  by  special  courier,  the  first  tidings  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington.  It  stirred  the  patriots  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  of 
the  colony  hastily  devised  a plan  of  action  which  was 
destined  to  startle  the  royal  Governor.  Near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  town  was  the  magazine.  It  was  built  of 
brick  and  buried  some  twelve  feet  under  ground.  Within 
this  subterranean  vault  there  were  large  supplies  of  am- 
munition, which  Gov.  Wright  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
protect  because  of  the  substantial  character  of  the  struc- 
ture. But  he  little  suspected  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
Revolutionists. 

Though  Georgia  was  still  nominally  within  the  British 
allegiance,  the  necessity  of  securing  the  contents  of  this 
magazine  for  future  operations  became  urgent;  and  Dr. 

•History  of  Georgia,  by  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  Vol.  II.  History  of  Georgia, 
by  Chas.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Vol.  II. 
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Noble  Wymberley  Jones,  Joseph  Habersham,  Edward 
Telfair,  "William  Gibbons,  Joseph  Clay,  John  Milledge  and 
several  others,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety,  organized  themselves  into  a band  and  at  a 
late  hour  on  the  next  evening  broke  into  the  magazine 
and  removed  therefrom  about  six  hundred  pounds  of 
gunpowder.  Gov.  Wright  soon  caught  wind  of  the  affair 
and  issued  a proclamation  offering  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling  for  the  arrest  of  the  offenders;  but  the 
raiders  were  not  betrayed.  Some  of  the  gunpowder  was 
sent  to  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  for  safe-keeping*;  and  the  rest 
was  concealed  in  the  garrets  and  cellars  of  the  houses  of 
the  captors;  but  some  of  it  was  later  on  sent  to  Boston, 
where,  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  it  illuminated  the 
opening  drama  of  hostilities. 


II 

Georgia  Commissions  the  First  Warship 

Another  gunpowder  incident  is  well  authenticated.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress  met  in 
Savannah  to  sever  the  tie  of  allegiance  between  the  Col- 
ony and  the  Crown;  and,  after  choosing  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  Philadelphia,  the  next  step  was 
to  fortify  the  State  against  assault  by  providing  the  nec- 
essary sinews  of  war.  To  this  end  a schooner  was  com- 
missioned and  put  in  charge  of  tw*o  'stout  patriots,  Oliver 
Bowen  and  Joseph  Habersham,  who,  it  appears  from 
subsequent  events,  were  already  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation which  promised  to  yield  substantial  results. 

Notified  of  the  fact  that  a ship  was  eri  route  to  Geor- 
gia, having  on  board  a supply  of  powder  for  the  use  ol 
the  Royalists,  the  Committee  of  Safety,  at  Charleston. 
S.  C.,  resolved  to  capture  the  vessel.  Accordingly  forty 
men  were  selected  for  the  hazardous  enterprise;  and. 
embarking  in  two  barges,  they  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
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of  tlie  Savannah  Eiver  and  encamped  on  Bloody  Point, 
in  full  view  of  Tybee  Island.  Whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, word  reached  Savannah  of  what  was  in  the  air,  and 
the  Provincial  Congress  decided  to  re-enforce  the  South 
Carolinians  and  to  participate  in  the  haul.  The  Georgia 
schooner  took  a position  beyond  the  bars  and  some  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  the  two  barges,  where  it  quietly  lay 
in  wait.  On  the  fifth  day,  a vessel  was  sighted  above  the 
horizon.  It  proved  to  be  Captain  Maitland’s  ship,  with 
the  powder  on  board,  for  which  the  patriots  were  looking. 
But  the  Captain,  observing  the  Georgia  schooner,  sus- 
pected at  once  some  evil  design,  and,  without  trying  to 
enter  the  river,  he  turned  around  and  put  back  to  sea. 
Instantly  Captain  Bowen  started  in  pursuit.  He  was  an 
experienced  sailor,  the  schooner  was  comparatively  light, 
and,  under  his  skillful  manipulation,  it  cut  the  waters 
like  an  arrow.  The  fugitive  vessel  was  soon  overtaken; 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  South  Carolinians,  the  military 
stores  on  board  were  seized. 

Georgia’s  share  of  the  prize  was  nine  thousand  pounds 
of  powder,  a quantity  which  was  none  too  large  for  her 
needs,  in  view  of  her  exposed  water  front;  but,  impor- 
tuned by  the  Continental  Congress,  she  sent  over  half  of 
the  amount  to  Philadelphia  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Northern  Colonies  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  em- 
bryo armies  which  were  then  being  organized  to  protect 
them.  It  has  often  been  said  to  the  disparagment  of 
Georgia  that  she  was  the  last  of  the  original  thirteen 
Colonies  to  lower  the  English  flag.  But  she  was  the  young- 
est member  of  the  sisterhood,  she  was  in  need  of  the 
mother  country’s  protection  against  threatened  troubles 
with  the  Indians,  she  possessed  an  excellent  chief-mag- 
istrate in  Gov.  Wright,  and  she  bore  the  favorite  name 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  There  was  much  to  justify 
her  in  holding  back  until  the  last  moment.  But,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  was  in  no  sulky  mood 
that  she  entered  the  struggle;  and  Georgia  must  be  cred- 
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ited  with  the  first  capture  made  by  the  first  vessel  com- 
missioned for  naval  warfare  in  the  Revolution.* 

However,  this  was  not  the  powder  which  Governor 
Wright  was  expecting  from  the  British  depot  of  supplies, 
in  consequence  of  a letter  addressed  by  him  to  Gen. 
Gage  some  weeks  earlier.  The  helpless  condition  of  the 
Province  had  induced  the  Governor  to  send  dispatches 
to  Gen.  Gage  and  also  to  Admiral  Graves,  asking  for 
immediate  re-enforcements.  But  the  letters  were  inter- 
cepted by  good  Whigs  who  suspected  the  character  of  the 
contents  and  who,  using  the  same  envelopes,  substitu- 
ted fictitious  enclosures,  stating  that  the  situation  in 
Georgia  was  perfectly  tranquil.  Though  the  letters  in 
due  time  reached  the  proper  destination,  there  was  nat- 
urally no  response;  and  Gov.  Wright  was  puzzled  for  an 
explanation  until  years  afterwards,  when  he  chanced  to 
meet  Gen.  Gage  in  London. 


III. 

The  Arrest  of  Governor  Wright 

Xot  long  after  the  adjournment  of  the  famous  con- 
vention which  placed  Georgia  in  the  patriotic  confeder- 
acy, there  occurred  in  Savannah  an  event  of  the  most 
sensational  and  dramatic  character.  It  was  the  capture 
of  Governor  Wright,  the  royal  chief-magistrate.  He 
was  not  only  arrested,  but  actually  imprisoned  within 
the  walls  of  Ills  own  residence;  and  the  whole  affair  was 
planned  and  executed  by  one  man,  Joseph  Habersham. 

In  consequence  of  the  arrival  at  Tvbee  of  two  men- 
of-war,  with  a detachment  of  King’s  men,  it  was  decided 
by  the  Council  of  Safety  that  the  arrest  of  certain  influ- 
ential loyalists,  among  them  John  Mullryne,  Anthem 
Stokes,  and  Josiali  Tattnall,  the  elder,  was  demanded 


•History  of  Georgia,  by  Chas.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Vol.  II. 
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by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  To  secure  the  person 
of  the  Governor  was  made  the  initial  object  of  the  pa- 
triots, and  Major  Habersham  volunteered  to  perform 
the  difficult  task.  His  plans  were  already  well  laid,  and 
on  the  same  evening  he  proceeded  without  defay  to  the 
house  of  the  Governor,  where  the  King’s  Council  had 
assembled  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  checking  the  in- 
surgent uprise.  He  passed  the  sentinel  at  the  door,  en- 
tered the  hall,  and,  marching  to  the  head  of  the  council- 
table,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Governor, 
saying  as  he  did  so. 

“Sir  James,  you  are  under  arrest.” 

The  audacity  of  the  officer  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Supposing  from  the  bold  manner  of  his  entrance  that  he 
was  heavily  supported  by  military  re-enforcements  in  the 
background,  Governor  Wright  felt  himself  to  be  power- 
less. Surprised  by  the  unexpected  turn,  he  was  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  bereft  of  the  King’s  English. 
But  he  soon  found  himself,  at  the  same  moment,  quite 
as,  helplessly  abandoned  by  the  King’s  Council.  Putting 
gravity  aside,  the  sage  advisers  of  the  administration 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  some  finding  an  exit  through 
the  rear  door,  others  leaping  through  the  windows,  in 
the  most  undignified  confusion. 

There  was  an  irony  of  fate  in  the  sad  predicament  of 
the  Governor.  Despite  the  most  diligent  efforts  on  his 
part  to  capture  the  raiders  engaged  in  the  magazine  af- 
fair, here  he  was  himself  captured  by  one  of  the  very 
patriots  whose  punishment  he  sought.  The  fortunes  of 
var  had  converted  the  executive  mansion,  for  the  time 
being,  into  the  colonial  Bastile.  Giving  his  solemn  parole 
to  hold  no  communication  with  the  ships  at  Tybee  and  to 
remain  upon  the  premises,  he  was  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
royal  residence,  under  guard.  Says  Bishop  Stevens: 
“This  is  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  deliberate 
and  successful  daring  in  the  history  of  the  war.  For 
a youth  of  twenty-four,  unarmed  and  unsupported,  to 
enter  the  mansion  of  the  chief-magistrate,  and,  at  his  own 
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table,  amidst  a circle  of  counsellors,  place  him  under 
arrest,  is  an  act  of  heroism  ranking  with  the  most  bril- 
liant exploits  in  American  history.”  It  is  possible  that 
the  bold  officer  was  not  without  re-enforcements  behind 
the  scenes.  The  authorities  are  not  agreed  upon  this 
point:  but  in  either  event  his  intrepidity  remains  unchal- 
lenged. 

When  the  Governor  saw  an  opportunity  to  escape,  his 
solemn  parole  was  forgotten.  Through  the  estate  of 
John  Mullryne,  at  Thunderbolt,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
British  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting back  to  England.  On  the  fall  of  Savannah  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  some  three  years  later,  he  returned 
to  Georgia,  and  convened  the  assembly  which  passed  the 
famous  disqualifying  act  of  1780.  Governor  Wright  was 
in  many  respects  an  excellent  chief-magistrate,  devoted 
to  the  public  weal.  But  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Crown ; 
and  Georgia  need  not  blush  for  the  English  noblemen  who, 
in  every  phase  of  fortune,  whether  good  or  ill,  remained 
uncompromisingly  steadfast  in  his  allegiance  to  George 
the  Third. 

IY 

The  Adventures  of  Robert  Sallatte 

There  lived  in  St.  John’s  Parish,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, a man  greatly  distinguished  for  his  opposition 
to  the  Tories,  by  the  name  of  Robert  Sallette.  It  is  not 
known  with  certainty  to  what  particular  command  he 
was  attached,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  a sort  of  rov- 
ing character  of  the  district,  and  a law  unto  himself,  do- 
ing things  in  his  own  way.  The  Tories  stood  very  much 
in  awe  of  Sallette ; and  well  they  might  for  they  possessed 
no  deadlier  foe  among  the  patriots  of  Georgia;  and  they 
sought  by  every  means  possible  to  shorten  his  clays. 

On  one  occasion,  a Tory  who  possessed  large  means, 
offered  a reward  of  one  hundred  guineas  to  any  person 
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who  would  bring-  him  Sallette  ?s  bead.  Among  tbe  very 
first  to  learn  of  the  offer  was  Sallette  himself,  and  he 
resolved  to  claim  the  reward.  So,  casting  about  for  a 
bag,  in  which  he  placed  a pumpkin,  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  house  of  the  Tory  to  deliver  the  prize.  At  the  door- 
way, he  informed  his  enemy  that,  having  learned  of  the 
offer  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  Sallette ’sj  head,  he  was 
there  to  claim  the  amount  in  question,  and  pointed  tri- 
umphantly to  the  bag,  in  which  the  pumpkin  was  con- 
cealed. The  Tory  clutched  for  the  precious  treasure, 
which  bulked  like  a sack  of  pirate’s  gold.  He  was  com- 
pletely deceived  by  the  clever  ruse.  His  eyes  fairly 
sparkled.  But  Sallette  held  him  off,  until  the  guineas 
were  counted;  and  then,  as  the  last  glittering  coin  rang 
in.  Ms  fingers,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and,  raising 
his  hat,  exclaimed:  ‘‘Here  is  Sallette ’s  head!” 

The  answer  so  terrified  the  Tory  that  he  immediately 
took  to  his  heels,  but  a well-directed  shot  from  Sallette 
brought  him  to  the  ground. 


At  another  time,  with  Andrew  Walthour,  for  whom 
Walthourville  in  Georgia  is  named,  Sallette  was  in  the 
advance  guard  of  the  American  army,  and  coining  upon 
the  advance  guard  of  the  British  army,  a smart  skirmish 
took  place,  in  which  the  British  were  driven  back.  Among 
the  enemy  killed  was  a very  large  man.  Noticing  a pair 
of  boots  on  the  feet  of  the  dead  soldier,  Bob  resolved  to 
possess  them.  He  was  pulling  the  boots  off,  when  his 
comrades,  alarmed  at  his  peril,  called  to  him  to  leave;  but 
he  answered  with  rare  good  humor : 

“I  must  have  the  boots.  I want  them  for  little  John 
Way.” 

Sallette  was  frequently  known  to  leave  the  American 
army,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  get  in  the  enemy’s  rear, 
and  kill  many  of  them  before  he  was  discovered. 

On  one  occasion,  he  dressed  himself  in  British  uni- 
form, dined  with  a party  of  the  enemy,  and  whilst  the 
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toasting  and  drinking  were  going  on,  suddenly  drew  liis 
sword,  killed  Ms  right  and  left  hand  man,  sprung  upon 
his  horse,  without  having  time  to  throw  the  bridal  over 
his  neck,  and  rode  off  amidst  the  lire  of  his  pursuers. 
Sallette ’s  motto  was  never  to  forgive  a tory;  and,  if  one 
was  liberated,  he  was  apt  to  follow  close  behind,  with 
deadly  intent. 

But  the  time  came  when  he  spared  the  lives  of  two 
Tories,  for  a time  at  least.  With  Andrew  Walthour  and 
another  companion,  he  was  riding  along  a narrow  trail 
late  one  afternoon,  when  they  met  three  other  horsemen, 
near  Fraser ’s  old  mill,  whom  they  suspected  to  be  Tories 
bent  on  mischief.  Hastily  devising  a plan  of  capture, 
it  was  agreed  that  Walthour,  who  was  riding  in  front, 
should  pass  the  first  and  second  horsemen,  and  that  Sal- 
lette  should  pass  the  first;  then  as  Walthour  came  to  the 
third  man  and  Sallette  to  the  second,  leaving  their  com- 
panion to  the  first,  it  was  decided  to  seize  the  guns  of 
the  three  men  simultaneously;  and  in  this  way  the  Tories 
were  disarmed. 

“Dismount,  gentlemen !”  said  Sallette.  Then  addres- 
sing the  leader  he  inquired : 

“What  is  your  name!” 

The  man  replied  by  giving  some  fictitious  answer. 

“Where  is  your  camp?”  asked  Sallette. 

“We  are  from  over  the  river,”  replied  the  man, 
pointing  toward  the  Altamaha. 

“Where  did  you  cross?”  was  the  next  searching  ques- 
tion. 

“At  Beard’s  Ferry,”  returned  the  leader,  indicating 
a point  on  the  river  where  Whigs  were  most  numerous. 

“That’s  a lie!”  came  the  answer  from  Sallette. 

He  then  catechized  the  second  man  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  like  results,  and  finally  turned  to  the  third. 

“If  you  do  not  tell  me  the  truth,”  said  Sallette,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  last  man,  “off  comes  your  head.” 

The  man  repeated  his  answer,  whereupon.  Sallette 
took  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  Realizing  the  uselessness 
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of  further  parley,  his  companions  confessed  to  the  truth, 
begged  for  mercy,  and  offered  to  conduct  Sallette  to  the 
enemy’s  camp.  On  this  condition,  lie  agreed  to  spare 
them;  and,  aided  by  his  prisoners,  he  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing; quite  a number  of  Tories.* 1 


Curious  as  we  may  be  to  know  something  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Robert  Sallette,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
chronicled  in  the  books.  The  French  twist  to  his  name 
makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a descendant  of  those  un- 
fortunate Acadians  who  years  before  had  been  stripped 
of  lands  and  possessions  in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  British, 
and  they  themselves  transported.  They  were  scattered 
at  various  points  along  the  American  coast.  Some  were 
landed  at  Philadelphia,  and  some  were  carried  to  Louisi- 
ana. Four  hundred  were  sent  to  Georgia.  The  British 
had  to  answer  for  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  those  days, 
but  none  more  infamous  than  this  treatment  of  the  gentle 
and  helpless  Acadians.  It  stands  in  history  to-day  a 
stain  upon  the  British  name. 

Another  fact  that  leads  to  the  belief  that  Robert  Sal- 
lette was  a descendant  of  the  unfortunate  Acadians  was 
the  ferocity  with  which  he  pursued  the  British  and  the 
Tories.  The  little  that  is  told  about  him  makes  it  certain 
that  he  never  gave  quarter  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.2 


V 

The  Tories:  Georgia’s  Reign  of  Terror3 

In  proportion  to  the  population  there  were  more 
Tories  in  Georgia  than  in  any  other  State*  Some  of 

1 Reproduced,  with  minor  variations,  from  White’s  Historical  Collections 
of  Georgia. 

“ Joel  Chandler  Harris,  in  “Stories  of  Georgia.” 

1 This  chapter  on  the  Tories  was  written  by  T>r.  T.  f • - • Chappell,  of 

Alilledgeville.  Ga.,  and  substantially  the  same  discussion  will  be  found  in 

liis  “Georgia  History  Stories.” 
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them  were  no  doubt  honest  people,  who  really  believed 
that  the  Americans  were  wrong  in  rebelling  against  the 
English  Government;  but  many  of  them  were  mean  and 
selfish  men,  who  only  wished  to  be  on  the  strong  or 
winning  side.  By  the  British  subjugation  of  Georgia 
nearly  all  of  the  patriots  of  fighting  age  were  driven  out 
of  the  State,  leaving  their  property  and  their  helpless 
families  behind,  while  the  Tories  remained  unmolested 
at  home.  James  Wright,  the  royal  governor,  came  back 
from  England  and  was  once  more  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Georgia  Government. 

By  the  1st  of  February,  1779,  the  British  were  in  al- 
most complete  possession  of  the  State.  The  commander, 
Colonel  Campbell,  issued  a proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  and 
Government  of  England.  He  promised  that  those  who 
would  take  the  oath  should  not  be  molested  but  declared 
that  those  who  refused  would  be  driven  from  the  colony 
and  what  property  they  left  would  be  confiscated. 
Frightened  by  this  threat,  a great  many  people  took  the 
oath  and  became  British  subjects;  these  people  were 
called  Tories.  But  many  refused  to  take  the  oath  be- 
cause they  would  rather  suffer  banishment,  or  even  death, 
than  give  up  the  heroic  struggle  for  independence;  these 
were  called  Patriots.  So  the  people  of  Georgia  were 
divided  into  these  two  parties,  Tories  and  Patriots,  and 
they  hated  each  other  with  a bitter  hatred. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  a reign  of  terror  was 
inaugurated.  Between  the  British  and  the -Tories,  there 
was  no  end  to  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  State; 
but  the  Tories  were  far  worse  than  the  British.  They 
formed  themselves  into  military  companies,  which  were 
nothing  more  than  bands  of  ruffians.  They  roved  over 


♦Georgia  was  the  youngest  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  She  was 
named  for  George  IT,  whose  family  was  still  upon  the  throne.  She  was 
also  fortunate  to  have  an  excellent  royal  governor  in  Sir  James  Wright, 
who  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  welfare  of  the  province  ■ d moreover, 
being  harrassed  by  the  Indians,  she  was  in  need  of  British  protection. 
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the  country  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  committing  all 
sorts  of  outrages,  robbing  the  people,  burning  houses, 
throwing  old  men  into  prison,  insulting  women,  hang- 
ing every  patriot  soldier  they  could  lay  hands  upon, 
sometimes  even  murdering  children,  and  showing  no 
mercy  to  any  one  who  favored  the  American  cause.  In  no 
other  State  were  the  Tories  so  wicked  and  cruel  as  in 
Georgia.  They  were  even  worse  than  the  savage  Indians, 
whom  they  employed  to  help  them. 


The  worst  of  these  Georgia  Tories  was  a man  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Brown.  Tie  had  always  been  a Tory; 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  he  had  made  him- 
self so  obnoxious  to  the  patriotic  people  of  Augusta, 
where  he  lived,  that  one  day  a crowd  of  men  dragged  him 
out  of  his  office,  and,  stripping  him  to  the  waist,  poured 
over  his  naked  body  a pot  of  soft  tar,  and  then  over  the 
tar  emptied  a pillow  case  full  of  feathers,  which  stuck 
to  the  tar  and  made  poor  Brown  look  like  a big,  ugly, 
frizzled  chicken.  Thus  tarred  and  feathered,  they  seated 
him  in  an  open  wagon  drawn  by  three  mules  and  hauled 
him  about  the  streets  of  Augusta,  while  a great  crowd 
followed  with  hoots  and  jeers.  After  parading  him  for 
an  hour  or  two  they  turned  him  loose  with  the  warning 
that  if  he  did  not  leave  town  within  twenty-four  hours 
they  would  kill  him.  For  quite  a while  Brown  kept  his 
negro  servant  busy  washing  the  tar  and  feathers  from 
his  body;  then  he  put  on  his  clothes,  and,  raising  his 
right  hand  toward  heaven,  he  took  a solemn  oath  that  he 
would  be  avenged  for  this  great  shame  and  outrage.  He 
left;  but  many  months  afterwards  he  came  back,  and 
how  well  he  kept  his  oath  is  a story  written  in  blood ! 

It  was  when  Georgia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
that  Brown  came  back,  and  soon  he  became  the  chief  lea- 
der of  the  Tories  in  the  State.  He  was  a well  educated, 
intelligent  man,  and  possessed  military  skill,  so  that  he 
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was  made  a Colonel  in  tlie  English  army,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  Augusta,  his  old  home.  The  force  under 
him  was  composed  of  about  half  and  half  of  Tories  and 
Indians.  His  opportunity  had  now  come.  All  of  the 
Patriots  of  fighting  age  had  left  Augusta  and  were  in 
the  American  army.  Brown  confiscated  their  property, 
threw  their  old  grey-haired  fathers  and  grand-fathers 
into  prison,  expelled  their  helpless  wiyes  and  children 
from  home,  and  drove  them  two  hundred  miles  away  into 
North  Carolina.  The  sufferings  along  the  journey  were 
awful.  Some  of  them  died  from  exposure  and  exhaus- 
tion, and  many  were  made  invalids  for  life  by  the  hard- 
ships endured  on  the  dreadful  march. 

In  September,  1780,  General  Elijah  Clarke,  with  a 
small  army  of  Patriots,  undertook  to  recapture  Augusta. 
He  succeeded  in  driving  Brown’s  army  out  of  the  city, 
and  they  took  refuge  in  a large  building  just  outside  of 
the  town  known  as  the  White  House.  Brown  had  the 
doors  and  windows  barricaded  and  bored  holes  in  the 
walls,  through  which  his  marksmen,  with  long-range 
riffles,  held  the  Americans  at  bay.  The  building  was 
completely  surrounded  by  the  Patriots,  but  General 
Clarke  had  no  cannon  with  which  he  could  batter  down 
the  house,  so  he  had  to  depend  upon  starving  out  the 
Tories.  For  four  days  and  nights  he  held  them  besieged, 
till  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  every  drop  of 
water  was  gone.  In  one  of  the  large,  upper  rooms  of  the 
house  lay  forty  poor,  wounded  Tories,  with  no  medicines 
and  no  bandages  or  salves  for  their  wounds  and  not  a 
drop  of  water  to  appease  their  feverish  thirst.  Even  in 
the  American  camp,  tlieir  shrieks  of  agony  and  their 
wild  cries  for  “water!  water P-  could  be  plainly  heard. 
Brown  himself  was  severely  wounded,  shot  through  both 
thighs,  and  was  suffering  dreadfully;  but  he  never  gave 
up.  He  had  himself  carried  round  from  room  to  room 
in  an  arm-chair  to  direct  and  encourage  his  men,  who 
were  nearly  crazed  with  exhaustion.  General  Clarke  sent 
a flag  of  truce  to  the  unsubdued  officer  and  begged  him  in 
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the  name  of  humanity  to  surrender,  but  he  positively 
refused.  He  was  as  brave  and  heroic  as  he  was  bad  and 
cruel. 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  dav.  the  relief  for 
which  Brown  had  been  looking,  came.  Colonel  Cruger, 
with  a large  detachment  of  British  regulars,  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  response  to  a 
secret  message  which  Brown  had  sent  to  him,  on  the  day 
he  left  Augusta.  General  Clarke,  knowing  that  he  could 
not  contend  against  this  large  force,  withdrew  his  army 
and  quickly  retreated.  He  left  behind  him  thirty  wounded 
Americans  who  wTere  unable  to  march,  supposing,  of 
course,  that  they  would  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
He  knew  not  then  the  cruel  heart  of  Thomas  Brown, 
though  he  afterwards  learned  to  know  it  well. 

Selecting  thirteen  of  the  wounded  American  soldiers, 
Brown  caused  them  to  be  hanged  from  the  high  balus- 
trade of  the  staircase  in  the  White  House,  so  that  he 
might  witness  the  dying  agonies  of  these  men  as  he  lay 
on  his  couch  in  the  hall  below.  And  as  each  victim  was 
pushed  from  the  balustrade  and  fell  with  a dull  thud  at 
the  end  of  the  rope,  Brown  would  utter  a grunt  of  satis- 
faction. He  turned  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Indian  allies,  who,  forming  a circle 
around  them  in  the  front  yard  of  the  White  House,  put 
them  to  death  by  slow  and  fiendish  tortures. 

When,  in  1781,  Augusta  was  at  last  captured  by  the 
Americans,  Brown  was  taken  prisoner.  Knowing  that 
if  the  soldiers  could  put  hands  on  him,  they  would  tear 
the  poor  fellow  limb  from  limb,  the  American  commander 
had  him  carried  down  the  river  in  a boat  under  a strong 
guard.  It  is  strange  that  he  was  not  court-martialed  and 
hanged,  a fate  which  he  richly  deserved.  The  Americans 
were  too  merciful  to  him.  Brown  was  afterwards  ex- 
changed and  re-joined  the  British  army,  and  till  the  end 
of  the  war,  continued  his  fierce  lighting  and  cruel  work. 
After  the  war  was  over,  realizing  that  he  could  not  live 
in  America,  he  took  refuge  in  England.  There,  in  the  year 
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1812,  he  was  convicted  of  forgery  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  ended  his  infamous  life  in  disgrace  and  ig- 
nominy. 


Colonel  Grierson  was  another  bad  Tory,  and  Brown’s 
right-hand  man.  They  were  two  of  a kind,  companions 
in  arms  and  companions  in  cruel  deeds.  Never  was  there 
joined  together,  in  the  commission  of  lawlessness,  two 
men  worse  than  Brown  and  Grierson,  the  Georgia  Tory, 
Grierson,  like  Brown,  was  a Colonel  in  the  British  army. 
Fort  Grierson,  at  Augusta,  was  named  for  him.  It  was 
one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Georgia,  and  around  it  at 
the  siege  of  Augusta,  was  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State.  When  Augusta 
was  captured  by  the  Americans,  Grierson,  like  Brown, 
was  taken  prisoner.  To  save  him  from  being  mobbed 
by  the  soldiers,  the  American  commander  had  him  hid- 
den away  in  a little  house  some  distance  from  town  and 
placed  a strong  guard  around  him ; but  suddenly,  about 
twilight,  a soldier  on  horse-back  galloped  up  and,  before 
the  guards  knew  what  he  was  about,  threw  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  shot  Grierson  through  the  window,  and  then, 
wheeling,  galloped  away.  During  the  night,  in  dreadful 
agony,  Grierson  died  of  the  wound.  The  man  who  shot 
him  was  supposed  to  be  Samuel  Alexander,  the  son  of 
John  Alexander,  an  old  man  seventy-eight  years  old, 
whom  Grierson  had  treated  with  savage  cruelty,  when  he 
and  Brown  held  sway  in  Augusta.  Young  Alexander  was 
never  arrested  or  tried  for  the  deed. 


Daniel  McGirth  was  another  notorious  Tory  of  Geor- 
gia. Unlike  Brown,  he  was  an  ignorant,  uneducated  man: 
and,  unlike  Brown,  too,  he  started  out  as  an  ardent  Pa- 
triot. He  was  born  and  reared  in  South  Carolina  and 
was  a good  frontiersman,  as  active  and  lithe  as  a panther. 
He  was  also  a tine  horseman  and  a splendid  shot,  and  was 
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among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  American  cause. 
Somehow  he  drifted  into  South  Georgia,  where  he  be- 
longed to  the  little  hand  of  Patriots  who  so  bravely  re- 
sisted the  invasion  of  the  British  from  Florida.  He 
acted  as  a scout  and  spy  for  the  Americans,  and  he  ren- 
dered them  most  important  service. 

Me  Girth  brought  with  him  from  South  Carolina  a 
thorough-bred  horse,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  She 
was  an  iron-gray  mare  with  a snow-white  blaze  in  her 
forehead,  and  he  called  her  Gray  Goose.  She  was  con- 
sidered the  finest  horse  in  the  American  army,  beautiful, 
intelligent,  and  swift  as  the  wind.  A Captain  in  the  Am- 
erican army  took  a great  fancy  to  the  animal  and  tried 
to  buy  her  from  McGirth,  offering  him  a large  price,  but 
McGirth  refused  to  part  with  her.  This  angered  the 
Captain,  who,  out  of  spite,  mistreated  McGirth  in  many 
ways,  as  an  officer  can  mistreat  a subordinate,  if  he 
chooses.  McGirth  was  a high-spirited  fellow.  Irritated 
beyond  endurance,  he  one  day  insulted  the  officer  and 
raised  his  arm  to  strike  him;  but  some  one  intervened 
and  stopped  the  blow.  Nowr,  to  strike  a superior  officer 
is  a grave  crime  in  the  army,  so  McGirth  was  tried  by 
court-martial  and  sentenced  to  receive  ten  lashes  with  a 
cowhide  on  his  bare  back  three  days  in  succession.  The 
first  whipping  was  administered  and  he  was  put  into  the 
guard  house  to  await  his  second  humiliation.  The  feel- 
ings of  this  high-spirited  man  can  be  imagined,  as  lie 
paced  up  and  down  in  his  cell  and  brooded  over  the  bitter 
shame  to  which  he  was  being  subjected. 

About  twilight,  as  he  was  gazing  through  his  prison 
bars,  McGirth  spied  Gray  Goose,  hitched  to  a tree  not 
far  away.  He  gave  a low,  peculiar  whistle,  and  Gray 
Goose,  recognizing  the  signal,  raised  her  beautiful  head 
and  uttered  an  affectionate  whinny  in  response.  This 
was  more  than  he  could  stand.  With  a broken  trowel 
which  he  found  in  his  cell  he  tore  the  masonry  from 
around  the  prison  bars;  then,  with  almost  superhuman 
strength,  he  pulled  out  one  of  the  bars  and,  through  the 
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narrow  crack,  squeezed  his  long  body  and,  rushing  out, 
sprang  on  Gray  Goose  and  dashed  away.  The  guards 
called  to  him  to  halt,  but  he  only  shook  his  fist  at  them  and 
yelled  a dreadful  curse,  and  plunged  into  the  darkness 
on  his  fleet-footed  steed,  heedless  of  the  musket-balls 
that  whistled  about  his  head. 

McGirth’s  whole  nature  was  seemingly  perverted  by 
the  bad  treatment  which  he  had  received.  Lie  deserted 
to  the  enemy  and  joined  the  British  army,  and  from  then 
to  the  end  of  the  war  fought  ferociously  against  the 
Americans.  Of  course,  the  bad  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  American  officer  was  no  excuse,  but  Mc- 
Girth  was  as  unprincipled  as  he  was  brave  and  fierce. 

He  was  made  a Colonel  in  the  British  army  and  put 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  Tory  band,  which  for  many 
months  was  the  scourge  of  the  State.  He  was  a perfect 
ruffian  in  his  manner  of  warfare.  From  the  Florida  line 
to  Elbert  County  and  over  into  South  Carolina  his  name 
was  a terror  to  the  people.  Many  were  the  fearful  stories 
told  of  Me  Girth  and  his  blaze-facecl  horse.  A whole  book 
might  be  written  about  his  daring  deeds  and  his  inhuman 
cruelties.  He  was  twice  wounded,  but  was  never  taken 
prisoner.  A big  reward  was  offered  for  his  capture,  and 
thousands  were  trying  to  catch  him  and  often  had  him 
in  a tight  place  ; but  in  every  emergency  he  was  saved  by 
the  fleet  foot  of  his  best  friend,  Gray  Goose. 

After  the  war  was  over,  he  went  to  Florida,  which 
was  then  owned  by  the  Spaniards.  For  some  offense  or 
crime  there  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  in  the 
old  fort  of  St.  Augustine.  After  an  imprisonment  of 
five  years,  he  was  released,  but  he  was  so  weak  and 
broken  in  health  that  he  could  barely  drag  himself  back 
to  his  wife  in  his  rude  country  home  in  Sumter  District, 
South  Carolina.  There  he  soon  died  in  peace,  and  there 
he  now  lies  buried. 


But  there  were  some  Tories  of  an  altogether  different 
pattern.  Mr.  John  Couper,  in  a letter  written  when  he 
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was  eighty- three  years  of  age  and  dated  St.  Simon’s  Is- 
land, April  16,  1842,  narrates  an  anecdote  of  tlie  famous 
and  eccentric  Captain  Rory  McIntosh,  who  was  attached 
as  a volunteer  to  an  infantry  company,  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Fort  Morris.  The  company  was  within  the  lines 
which  Col.  Fuser  had  thrown  around  the  fort  and  the  ad- 
jacent town  of  Sunbury.  Early  one  morning  when  Rory 
had  made  free  with  mountain  dew,  he  insisted  on  sally- 
ing out  to  summon  the  fort  to  surrender.  His  friends 
could  not  restrain  him,  so  out  he  strutted,  claymore  in 
hand,  followed  by  his  faithful  slave  Jim,  and  approached 
the  fort,  roaring  out : 

“Surrender,  you  miscreants.  How  dare  you  resist 
his  Majesty’s  anus!” 

Col.  John  McIntosh,  his  kinsman,  was  in  command  of 
the  fort,  and,  seeing  his  situation,  he  forbade  any  one 
tiring,  threw  open  the  gate,  and  said  : 

“Walk  in,  Mr.  McIntosh,  and  take  possession.” 
“No,”  said  Rory,  “I  will  not  trust  myself  among  such 
vermin;  but  I order  you  to  surrender.” 

Just  then  a rifle  was  fired,  the  ball  from  which  passed 
through  his  face,  sidewise,  under  his  eyes.  He  stumbled 
and  fell  backwards,  but  immediately  recovered,  and  flour- 
ishing his  sword  retreated.  Several  shots  followed.  Jim 
called  out:  “Run,  massa,  run,  dey  kill  you.” 

“Run,  poor  slave,”  indignantly  exclaimed  Rory;  “thou 
mayst  run,  but  I come  of  a race  that  never  runs.” 

Jim  stated  to  Mr.  Couper  that,  in  rising  from  the 
ground,  his  master  put  his  hand  for  the  first  time  to  one 
.of  his  cheek-bones  and,  finding  it  bloody,  he  raised  it  to 
the  other  also;  both  were  covered  with  blood.  He  backed 
safely  into  the  lines.* 


•White’s  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia. 
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McIntosh  at  Fort  Morris:  “Come  and  Take  It” 


The  gallant  defense  of  Fort  Morris,  on  the  Georgia 
coast,  near  Sunbury,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
episodes  of  the  Revolution.  Col.  John  McIntosh  was  in 
command.  The  fort  was  ill-prepared  for  an  attack,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  rude  earth-works 
could  not  have  withstood  the  enemy’s  tire  for  more  than 
an  hour.  Only  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  continen- 
tal troops,  with  some  few  militiamen  and  citizens  from 
Sunbury  were  in  the  garrison,  but  they  were  brave  pa- 
triots, Moreover,  they  were  commanded  by  a Scotchman 
of  proverbially  shrewd  wit,  who  was  an  absolute  stranger 
to  fear. 


Col.  Fuser,  in  command  of  a fleet  of  vessels,  bearing 
some  five  hundred  men,  besides  heavy  iron  mortars,  was 
moving  toward  the  fort  from  St.  Augustine.  It  was 
planned  that  Col.  Prevost,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
British  regulars,  and  supported  by  the  notorious  McGirth, 
with  three  hundred  Indians  and  Tories,  should  meet  him 
at  Sunbury,  making  the  journey  over  land,  and  dire 
havoc  to  Georgia  was  anticipated  from  this  union  of 
forces. 

Delayed  by  head  winds,  it  was  late  in  November,  1778, 


when  Col.  Fuser  anchored  near  the  mouth  of  the  Midway 
River,  opposite  Colonel’s  Island.  Col.  Prevost  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  communication,  having  entered  upon 
his  retreat;  but  the  commandant  of  the  fleet  was  resolved 
upon  bringing  the  fort  to  terms.  Some  of  the  men  were 
landed  at  the  ship-yard,  from  which  point  they  marched 
along  the  main  road  to  Sunbury,  equipped  with  several 
field-pieces.  Sailing  up  the  Midway  River  in  concert,  the 
armed  vessels  took  position  in  front  of  the  fort  and  in 
the  waters  opposite  the  town,  while  the  land  forces  in- 
vested it  from  an  opposite  direction. 

The  plans  of  the  enemy  were  well  laid.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  hope  for  the  feeble  garrison  under  Col.  Mein- 
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tosh,  and  the  town  was  otherwise  wholly  unprotected.  As 
soon  as  the  preparations  for  the  assault  were  completed, 
the  British  officer  dispatched  the  following  letter  to  Col. 
McIntosh,  demanding  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
fort : 

“Sir: — You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  four  armies  are 
in  motion  to  reduce  this  Province.  One  is  already  under 
the  guns  of  your  fort,  and  may  be  joined  when  I think 
proper  by  Col.  Prevost,  who  is  now  at  the  Midway  Meet- 
ing-House. The  resistance  you  can  or  intend  to  make 
will  only  bring  destruction  upon  this  country.  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  will  deliver  to  me  the  fort  which  you 
command,  lay  down  your  arms,  and  remain  neuter  until 
the  fate  of  America,  is  determined,  you  shall,  together 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  remain  in  peace- 
able possession  of  your  property.  Your  answer,  which  I 
expect  in  an  hour’s  time,  will  determine  the  fate  of  this 
country,  whether  it  be  laid  in  ashes,  or  remain  as  above 
proposed.” 

To  the  foregoing  tart  message,  he  subjoined  the  fol- 
lowing postscript : 

“Since  this  letter  was  closed  some  of  your  people 
have  been  scattering  shot  about  the  line.  I am  to  inform 
you  that  if  a stop  is  not  put  to  such  irregular  proceed- 
ings, I shall  burn  a house  for  every  shot  so  fired.” 

These  were  high-sounding  phrases.  They  were  well 
calculated  to  intimidate  a man  of  less  spirit  than  Col. 
McIntosh.  He  possessed  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
full  strength  of  the  British  forces.  He  knew  the  weak- 
ness of  his  own  little  garrison.  But  courage  often  wins 
against  seemingly  hopeless  odds.  He  resolved  to  assume 
a bold  front,  and  accordingly  dispatched  the  following 
brave  answer  to  the  British  officer’s  demand: 

“Sir: — We  acknowledge  we  are  not  ignorant  that 
your  army  is  in  motion  to  endeavor  to  reduce  this  State. 
We  believe  it  entirely  chimerial  that  Col.  Prevost  is  at 
the  Meeting-House;  but  should  it  be  so,  we  are  in  no 
degree  apprehensive  of  danger  from  a juncture  of  his 
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army  with  yours.  AA  e have  no  property  which  we  value 
a rush,  compared  with  the  object  for  which  we  contend ; 
and  would  rather  perish  in  a vigorous  defense  than  ac- 
cept of  your  proposals.  AATe,  sir,  are  fighting  the  battles 
of  America,  and  therefore  disdain  to  remain  neutral  till 
its  fate  is  determined.  As  to  surrendering  the  fort,  re- 
ceive this  laconic  reply:  COME  AND  TAKE  IT.  Major 
Lane,  whom  I send  with  this  letter,  is  directed  to  satisfy 
you  with  respect  to  the  irregular,  loose  firing*  mentioned 
on  the  back  of  your  letter.” 

AVith  the  foregoing  letter,  Major  Lane  sought  the 
headquarters  of  Col.  Fuser,  who  read  it  with  unaffected 
surprise.  In  explanation  of  the  irregular  firing,  he  in- 
formed the  British  officer  that  it  was  maintained  to  pre- 
vent the  English  troops  from  entering  and  plundering 
Sunbury;  an  answer  which  did  not  tend  to  soften  the 
feelings  of  Col.  Fuser.  As  for  the  threat  that  a house 
should  be  burned  for  every  shot  tired,  Major  Lane  stated 
that  if  Col.  Fuser  sanctioned  a course  so  inhuman  and  so 
totally  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  he 
would  assure  him  that  Col.  McIntosh,  so  far  from  being 
intimidated  by  the  menace,  would  apply  the  torch  at  his 
end  of  the  town  whenever  Col.  Fuser  should  tire  it  on  his 
side  and  let  the  flames  meet  in  mutual  conflagration.* 
The  expected  assault  was  not  made  on  Fort  Morris. 
AVaiting  to  hear  from  the  scouts  whom  he  had  sent  into 
the  country  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  Prevost,  he 
learned  that  he  was  hastening  hack  to  St.  Augustine,  hav- 
ing been  worsted  in  a contest  of  arms  near  Midway  Meet- 
ing-House, and  unwilling  to  hazard  an  engagement  witii 
the  continental  forces  'supposed  to  lie  advancing  from 
the  Great  Ogeeeb.ee  River.  Deeply  chagrined  over  this 
sudden  turn  of  affairs,  Col.  Fuser  raised  the  seige,  for- 
getting the  harsh  terms  of  his  manifesto.  The  troops 
were  re-embarked  for  St.  Augustine.  In  the  St.  John’s 
River,  he  met  the  returning  forces  of  Col.  Prevost.  At 
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last  the  two  wings  of  the  expedition  were  united;  hut  it 
was  under  drooping  banners. 

Mutual  recrimations  are  said  to  have  ensued  between 
these  officers,  each  taxing  the  other  with  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
promising  campaigns  of  the  whole  war  was  brought  to 
naught  by  an  unterrified  American  officer,  whose  forti- 
fications were  too  weak  to  be  maintained  in  open  conflict. 
Ilis  defiant  answer  was  a masterpiece  of  bold  strategy  ; 
and  it  abundantly  compensated  for  the  lack  of  other  mu- 
nitions. The  Legislature  of  Georgia  handsomely  ac- 
knowledged the  conspicuous  gallantry  of  Col.  McIntosh 
on  this  occasion  and  voted  him  a sword  on  which  were  en- 
graven the  talismanic  words  : COME  AND  TAKE  ITT 


VII. 

How  Savannah  Was  Captured 

Through  a swamp,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  town, 
ran  a path,  the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  few.  One 
of  the  number  was  Colonel  George  "Walton.  He  called 
the  attention  of  General  Howe  to  this  passage-way,  at 
the  same  time  urging  him  to  guard  it  with  a force  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  safe ; but  General  Howe  ignored  the  sug- 
gestion. Unimportant  as  the  path  seemed  to  be,  it  fur- 
nished the  avenue  through  which  the  British  entered 
triumphantly  into  Savannah,  to  hold  the  town  uninter- 
ruptedly against  the  allied  armies  for  more  than  two 
years.  It  was  at  Girardeau’s  Landing,  about  two  miles 
below  the  city,  that  the  foe  disembarked.  Crossing  the 
causeway  to  the  top  of  Brewton  Hill,  on  the  site  of  what 
was  afterwards  the  plantation  of  T.  F.  Screven,  the 
strength  of  the  American  position  was  at  once  perceived 
by  Colonel  Campbell,  the  commander  of  the  troops.  The 
marsh  presented  a problem  which  was  difficult  of  solution. 


*See  White’s  Historical  Collections. 
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However,  in  his  reeonnoissanees,  the  commander  en- 
countered an  old  negro  named  Quanimo  Dolly,  generally 
called  Quash,  who  informed  him  of  the  private  path 
through  the  swamp,  by  which  the  rear  of  the  American 
line  could  be  gained.  Overjoyed  at  this  discovery,  Camp- 
bell returned  to  his  command  and  ordered'  Sir  James 
Baird,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  New  York  volun- 
teers to  follow  the  negro  through  the  swamp  and  attack 
the  first  body  of  troops  found.  To  deceive  the  Amer- 
icans, he  maneuvered  his  troops  in  front  as  if  about  to  at- 
tack. Incorrectly  informed  from  the  very  start  concern- 
ing the  force  of  the  enemy,  General  Howe  was  now  still 
further  misled,  and  ordered  the  artillery  to  play  upon  the 
enemy’s  stronghold.  The  British  did  not  return  the  fire, 
but  maneuvered,  waiting  to  hear  from  Baird.  He  fol- 
lowed the  negro  through  the  swamp,  coming  out  at  what 
is  now  Waringsville,  and  striking  the  'White  Bluff  road, 
down  which  lie  advanced,  falling  suddenly  upon  a small 
force  under  Colonel  Walton.  This  was  swept  away,  after 
a short  but  brave  resistance,  in  which  Colonel  Walton  was 
severely  wounded.  The  firing  served  to  notify  Campbell 
of  the  success  of  the  stratagem. 

There  was  no  need  of  waiting  for  Colonel  Prevost  to 
arrive  from  Florida.  With  the  aid  of  the  fleet  in  the 
river,  under  command  of  the  British  admiral,  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  the  city  was  soon  taken.  The  remnant  of  Howe’s 
army  escaped  into  South  Carolina,  leaving  the  city  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy  who  at  once  seized  the  most  distin- 
guished civilains,  placing  them  on  board  the  prison-ships 
in  the  river.  * 


VIII. 

Elijah  Clarke:  The  Bedford  Forrest  of  the  Revolution 

Stern  and  relentless — a besom  of  destruction  to  the 
foes  of  liberty — Elijah  Clarke  was  the  most  colossal 
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figure  of  the  Revolutionary  War  period  in  Georgia.  He 
was  only  an  unlettered  man  of  the  frontier;  but  he 
possessed  the  rugged  elements  of  strength  which  made 
him  a leader  in  times  of  great  stress.  When  the  tocsin  of 
war  sounded,  the  genius  of  command  arose  within  him; 
and,  without  waiting  to  receive  a commission,  he  gathered 
about  him  a hand  of  sturdy  woodsmen,  like  himself,  whom 
he  trained  for  combat  in  the  verdant  arenas  of  the  forest. 
During  the  dark  days  of  the  struggle  for  independence 
when  Toryism,  drunk  with  power,  unloosed  the  furies  of 
war  upon  the  State  it  was  to  this  singular  man  of  destiny 
that  the  whole  of  the  up-country  turned  for  deliverance 
as  if  by  a sort  of  common  instinct ; and  he  became  liter- 
ally a pillar  of  fire  in  the  wilderness.  He  gave  the  Tories 
no  quarter;  and  backwoodsmen  though  he  was,  his  burly 
arm  of  strength  was  felt  across  the  seas,  where  it  planted 
the  challenge  of  the  Georgia  forest  on  the  very  steps  of 
the  English  throne. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  Elijah  Clarke. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Edgecombe  County, 
N.  C.,  in  1733,  there  is  nothing  definite  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  records.  Equally  silent  is  the  voice  of  history  in 
regard  to  his  lineage,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  neen 
of  Scoteh-Irish  extraction.  The  family  located  in  what 
is  now  Wilkes,  on  the  lands  purchased  by  Governor 
Wright,  in  1773,  from  the  Indians.  Since  there  were  no 
formal  grants  made  at  the  time,  the  settlers  were  free  to 
locate  where  they  chose,  but  they  were  forced  by  the 
exigencies  frontier  life  to  fortify  themselves  against  dis- 
possession by  exhibiting  shot-gun  titles.  The  Indians 
learned  to  dread  the  austere  North  Carolinian  long  before 
his  sword  was  unsheathed  against  the  red-coats  of  King 
George  the  Third. 

It  was  in  command  of  a body  of  horsemen  that  this 
bold  knight  of  the  up-country  first  appeared  upon  the 
scene  in  the  opening  drama  of  hostilities  with  England. 
We  find  him  at  this  time  guarding  some  wagons  which 
were  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  little  army  at  Savannah. 
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Attacked  by  Indians  while  crossing  a stream,  a severe 
contest  ensued,  but  the  skirmish  ended  in  the  flight  of 
the  savages.  Xot  long  after  this  encounter,  he  joined 
General  Howe  in  the  latter ’s  ill-timed  expedition  against 
St.  Augustine  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  disastrous 
fight  which  followed.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  in  the 
up-country,  where  the  deep  solitude  of  the  forest  seemed 
to  hide  him,  until  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  British, 
when  first  Savannah  and  then  Augusta  lowered  the 
patriotic  flag.  To  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  State, 
a body  of  Tories  under  Colonel  Boyd  was  dispatched  to 
take  possession  of  the  forts  on  the  frontier. 

But  in  the  meantime  Colonel  Clark  was  not  idle. 
When  word  came  of  the  fall  of  Savannah  he  knew  what 
it  meant.  Georgia  was  soon  to  be  overrun  by  her  enemies. 
He  was  still  nursing  an  old  wound ; but  he  no  sooner  heard 
the  news  than  he  reached  for  his  sword  which  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  his  cabin.  At  the  same  time  he  strapped  his 
trusty  rifle  across  his  shoulders.  Then  committing  his 
loved  ones  to  the  care  of  Providence,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  day  and  night  over  the  country,  gathering  to- 
gether his  little  band  of  patriots.  At  the  head  of  his 
troops  he  then  hastened  to  join  Dooly  and  Pickens  in 
bidding  defiance  to  the  invader.  The  two  hostile  armies 
met  at  Kettle  Creek,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of 
Washington,  where,  by  the  . shrewd  fore-sight  of  Elijah 
Clarke,  in  seizing  a strategic  point  in  the  enemy’s  rear, 
the  tide  of  battle  was  turned  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 
Colonel  Boyd  was  mortally  wounded,  his  army  annihi- 
lated, and  Toryism  in  Georgia  for  a season  at  least  over- 
thrown. 

However,  Colonel  Tunis,  a Scotch  loyalist,  was  soon 
dispatched  to  the  frontier,  giving  rise  to  another  series  of 
engagements.  For  months,  at  the  head  of  his  little  band 
of  patriots,  Clarke  waged  a guerilla  warfare,  spending 
most  of  his  time  in  the  swamps.  He  sea  rely  knew  what  it 
was  during  this  period  to  sleep  with  a roof  over  his  head. 
Often  he  was  face  to  face  with  hunger.  The  weariness  ot 
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exhaustion  if  not  of  discontent  began  to  show  itself  in  the 
haggard  features  of  his  troops.  But  in  the  end  Innis  was 
routed  and,  on  to  Augusta,  Clarke  led  his  victorious  men 
of  the  woods.  He  knew  that  perikanent  peace  could  never 
come  to  the  up-country  until  this  stronghold  was  recover- 
ed. So,  mustering  strength  for  the  decisive  blow,  he 
hurled  himself  against  the  town.  Success  was  almost  at 
hand.  In  fact,  he  was  temporally  in  possession,  when  the 
British  garrison  was  unexpectedly  re-enforced.  The 
torture  of  Tantalus  seized  the  backwoodsman  at  this 
sudden  turn  of  affairs,  but  realizing  the  futility  of  further 
efforts  in  this  direction,  he  withdrew  to  await  future 
developments. 


It  was  at  this  critical  moment  when  Toryism  was 
again  threatening  upper  Georgia  that  Elijah  Clarke  col- 
lected the  helpless  women  and  children  of  the  Broad 
River  settlement  and,  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  William 
Candler,  conveyed  them  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Watauga  valley  in  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of 
Tennessee.  This  humane  task  having*  been  successfully 
accomplished,  he  was  soon  back  in  the  midst  of  the  fight- 
ing. Though  not  in  actual  command,  it  was  Colonel 
Clarke,  at  the  head  of  his  Wilkes  riflemen,  who  won  the 
day  in  the  battle  of  Blackstocks  in  South  Carolina,  by 
skillfully  turning  the  enemy’s  flank.  Again  wounded  at 
Long  Cane  he  had  scarcely  recovered  before  he  was 
seized  by  an  attack  of  small-pox.  But  he  was  neverthe- 
less on  hand  at  the  seige  of  Augusta,  where  the  final  con- 
summation of  his  dream  was  realized  in  the  hoisting 
above  the  fort  of  the  triumphant  American  colors. 

As  a reward  for  his  gallant  services  in  the  Revolution, 
the  State  of  Georgia  gave  him  a commission  as  Major- 
General  and  a handsome  grant  of  land.  He  was  also 
chosen  to  represent  the  State  in  treaty  negotiations  with 
the  Indians.  Whenever  there  was  trouble  in  upper  Geor- 
gia. the  settlers  turned  instinctively  to  Elijah  Clarke;  and 
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some  few  years  later,  at  the  battle  of  .Jack’s  Creek,  with 
his  son,  John  Clarke,  then  barely  more  than  a lad  never- 
theless a tighter  and  a veteran  of  the  Revolution,  he  added 
another  trophy  of  war  to  his  belt  of  victories. 

Then  came  an  episode  in  the  career  of  Elijah  Clarke 
which  has  somewhat  eclipsed  and  darkened  his  fame  as  a 
patriot,  viz.,  his  effort  to  establish  a trans-Oconee  republic 
and  his  connivance  with  foreign  powers.  But  nothing  in 
the  way  of  real  dishonor  attaches  to  his  motives  even  in 
these  transactions,  not  withstanding  the  odor  of  treason 
which  seems  to  invest  them.  He  was  an  old  soldier  who 
had  never  cultivated  the  grace  of  restraint  and  who  had 
always  commanded  an  independent  body  of  troops,  sub- 
ject to  no  higher  power  than  himself,  and  he  merely 
sought  in  his  own  way  to  rid  Georgia  of  the  incubus  of  an 
Indian  problem.  The  fact  that  two  European  powers 
made  overtures  to  him  is  testimony  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced character  to  his  military  genius.  Misjudged  by 
his  friends  and  maligned  by  his  foes,  General  Clarke 
retired  to  his  home  in  Wilkes,  where  death  eventually 
brought  him  “ surcease  of  sorrow”.  He  died  on  January 
15,  1799.  His  last  will  and  testament  is  on  record  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln;  and,  while  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  place  of  his  burial,  the  local  traditions 
point  clearly  to  Lincoln,  which  was  cut  off  from  Wilkes 
soon  after  the  decease  of  the  old  hero. 

Iron  and  velvet  were  strangely  mixed  in  the  character 
of  this  singular  man.  His  life  presents  an  enigma,  in  the 
solving  of  which  the  historians  are  at  sea.  He  was  the 
very  embodiment  of  gentleness  in  shielding  the  defence- 
less women  and  children  of  the  Broad  River  district  but 
in  dealing  with  the  Tories  there  was  no  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  his  breast.  To  the  quality  of  mercy  he  was 
an  absolute  stranger;  and  Shylark  himself  was  not  more 
remorseless  in  exacting  his  pound  of  flesh  from  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.  He  squared  accounts  with  the 
Tories,  by  pinning  them  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law — 
‘ ‘an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth.”  But  when 
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we  remember  what  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Tories, 
who  turned  his  family  out  of  doors,  who  burned  his  home 
to  ashes,  who  murdered  an  inoffensive  son  in  the  presence 
of  liis  wife,  and  whose  hands  were  red  with  the  blood  of 
babes  in  the  cradle,  we  can  hardly  blame  him  for  register- 
ing an  oath  to  be  revenged  upon  the  perpetrators  of  deeds 
so  foul  in  the  face  of  heaven.  Without  training  in  the 
school  of  arms — an  uneducated  rustic — he  was  not  unlike 
the  great  Confederate  horseman,  General  N.  B.  Forrest. 
In  the  opinion  of  not  a few  critics  the  latter  was  the  fore- 
most soldier  of  the  Civil  War ; and  there  will  be  no  one  to 
challenge  the  statement  that  among  the  soldiers  of  Geor- 
gia in  the  American  Revolution  the  stalwart  form  of  the 
victor  of  Kettle  Creek  lifts  by  far  the  loftiest  plume. 


IX 

The  Story  of  Austin  Dabney 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  loyalty  displayed  during 
the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  was  furnished  by 
Austin  Dabney,  a negro  patriot.  He  came  to  Pike  with 
the  Harris  family  within  a very  short  while  after  the  new 
county  was  opened  to  settlement,  and  here  he  lies  buried 
near  the  friends  to  whom  in  life  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached. The  story  of  how  he  came  to  enlist  in  the  patriot 
army  runs  thus:  When  a certain  pioneer  settler  by  the 
name  of  Aycock  migrated  from  North  Carolina  to  Geor- 
gia, he  brought  with  him  a mulatto  boy  whom  he  called 
Austin.  The  boy  passed  for  a slave  and  was  treated  as 
such;  but  when  the  struggle  for  independence  began, 
Aycock,  who  was  not  cast  in  heroic  molds,  found  in  this 
negro  youth  a substitute,  who  was  eager  to  enlist,  despite 
the  humble  sphere  of  service  in  which  he  moved.  The 
records  show  that  for  a few  weeks  perhaps  the  master 
himself  bore  arms  in  a camp  of  instruction,  but  he  proved 
to  be  such  an  indifferent  soldier  that  the  Captain  readily 
agreed  to  exchange  him  for  the  mulatto  boy,  then  a youth 
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of  eighteen,  upon  Aycock’s  acknowledgement  that  the  hoy 
was  of  white  parentage,  on  the  mother’s  side,  and  there- 
fore free.  This  happened  in  the  county  of  Wilkes.  When 
the  time  came  for  enrollment,  the  Captain  gave  Austin 
the  sirname  of  Dabney,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
Austin  Dabney  was  the  name  by  which  he  - was  every- 
where known.  He  proved  to  be  a good  soldier.  In 
numerous  conflicts  with  the  Tories  in  upper  Georgia,  he 
was  conspicuous  for  valor;  and.  at  the  battle  of  Kettle 
Creek,  while  serving  under  the  famous  Elijah  Clarke,  a 
rifle  ball  passed  through  his  thigh,  by  reason  of  winch  he 
ever  afterwards  limped.  Found  in  a desperate  condition 
by  a man  named  Harris,  he  was  taken  to  the  latter’s 
house,  where  kind  treatment  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
here  he  remained  until  the  wound  healed.  Austin’s  grati- 
tude to  his  benefactor  was  so  great  that  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  considered  himself  in  the  latter’s  debt,  and  in 
many  ways  he  befriended  Harris,  when  reverses  overtook 
him.  He  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  sound  sense  and 
to  have  acquired  property,  at  the  close  of  the  Devolution. 
He  removed  from  Wilkes  to  Madison,  taking  the  family 
of  his  benefactor  with  him.  Dabney  was  fond  of  horse- 
racing,  and  whenever  there  was  a trial  of  speed  anywhere 
near  he  was  usually  found  upon  the  grounds,  and  he  was 
himself  the  owner  of  thoroughbreads.  He  drew  a pension 
from  the  United  States  government,  on  account  of  his 
broken  thigh,  and  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  lands  by  lottery,  awarded  him  a tract 
in  the  county  of  Walton.  The  noted  Stephen  Upson,  then 
a representative  from  Oglethorpe,  introduced  the  meas- 
ure, and,  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  he  eulogized  Dab- 
ney’s patriotism.  There  was  some  dissention  among  the 
white  people  of  Madison  over  this  handsome  treatment 
accorded  to  one  of  an  inferior  race.  It  doubtless  arose, 
through  envy,  among  the  poorer  classes.  But  Austin 
took  no  offense,  and  when  an  opportune  moment  came, 
lie  quietly  shifted  his  residence  to  the  land  given  to  him 
by  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  was  still  accompanied  h> 
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the  Harris  family,  for  whom  he  continued  to  labor.  It  is 
said  that  he  denied  himself  many  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
in  order  to  bestow  the  bulk  of  his  earnings  upon  his  white 
friends.  He  sent  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Harris  to  Franklin 
College,  and  contributed  to  his  maintainance  while  he 
studied  law  under  Judge  Upson  at  Lexington.  It  is  said 
that  when  young  Harris  stood  his  legal  examination  in 
open  court  Austin  Dabney  outside  of  the  bar  with  the 
keenest  look  of  anxiety  on  his  face  and  that  when  the 
youth  was  finally  admitted  to  practice  the  old  negro  fairly 
burst  into  tears  of  joy.  He  left  his  entire  property  to  the 
Harris  family,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  celebrated 
Judge  Dooly  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  when  tlm 
latter  was  attending  court  in  Madison  it  was  one  of  Dab- 
ney ’s  customs  to  take  the  Judge’s  horse  into  his  special 
custody.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties in  Georgia  on  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
periods.  Once  a year  Austin  Dabney  made  a trip  to 
Savannah,  at  which  place  he  drew  his  pension.  On  one 
occasion — so  the  story  goes — he  travelled  in  company 
with  his  neighbor,  Colonel  Wiley  Pope.  They  journeyed 
together  on  the  best  of  terms  until  they  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Then,  turning  toward  his  dark  com- 
panion, the  Colonel  suggested  that  he  drop  behind,  since  it 
was  not  exactly  the  conventional  thing  for  them  to  be  seen 
riding  side  by  side  through  the  streets  of  Savannah. 
Without  demurrer  Austin  complied  with  this  request 
stating  that  he  fully  understood  the  situation.  But  they 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  reaching  the  home  of 
General  Jackson,  then  Governor  of  the  State.  What  was 
Colonel  Pope’s  surprise,  on  looking  behind  him,  to  see 
the  old  Governor  rush  from  the  house,  seize  Austin’s 
hand  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  like  he  was  greeting 
some  long  lost  brother,  drew  him  down  from  the  horse, 
and  lead  him  into  the  house,  where  he  remained  through- 
out his  entire  stay  in  Savannah,  treated  not  } > rhaps  as 
an  equal  but  with  the  utmost  consideration.  In  after 
years,  Colonel  Pope  used  to  tell  this  anecdote,  so  it  is 
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said,  with  much  relish,  adding  that  he  felt  somewhat 
abashed,  on  reaching  Savannah  to  find  Austin  an  honored 
guest  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  while  he  himself  occu- 
pied a room  at  the  public  tavern. 


X 

The  Siege  cf  Augusta 

With  the  completion  of  Fort  Cornwallis,  Augusta  be- 
came a stronghold  of  such  resistive  power  that  the  hope 
of  retaking  it  became  a dim  spark  in  the  breast  of  the 
American  patriot.  But  there  was  at  least  one  man  in 
the  American  army  who  seems  to  have  taken  a vow  at  the 
altar  of  independence  that  Augusta  should  not  remain 
under  the  flag  of  the  king.  It  was  Colonel  Elijah  Clarke. 
There  was  not  within  the  borders  of  the  State  a more 
relentless  foe  to  the  enemies  of  Georgia.  His  plan  of 
attack  was  first  to  seize  Fort  Grierson,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  militia,  wdiereas  Fort  Cornwallis  was  manned  in- 
seasoned  regulars.  He  hoped  either  to  capture  or  to 
destroy  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  his  retreat  to  the 
stronger  fortification.  The  movement  was  successfully 
executed.  Hardly  a member  of  the  garrison  escaped  ex- 
cept to  be  made  a prisoner  of  war;  the  Major  was  slain, 
and  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  who  commanded  the  fort  was 
among  the  number  captured.  The  next  assault  was  upon 
Fort  Cornwallis.  It  was  here  that  the 
Elijah  Clarke's  real  fight  was  to  be  made;  but  Colonel 
Vcw:  “Down  Clarke  was  not  despondent.  He  was 
With  the  Flag."  ready  for  the  tug  of  war.  Says  Dr. 

Williams:  “Cato  was  not  more  insistent 
that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed  than  was  Colonel  Clarke 
that  Augusta’s  fort  must  be  taken.  From  the  day  that 
Browne  took  possession  of  it  and  hoisted  the  British  Hag, 
Clarke  went  everywhere,  gathering  recruits  to  drive  him 
out.  It  was  Clarke  who  planned  the  attack  upon  the 
White  House,  which  deserved  success  but  failed  at  the 
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moment  of  impending  victory.  It  was  he  who  gathered 
the  forces  which  under  Pickens  and  Williamson  and  Mc- 
Call, came  and  sat  down  here  before  the 
4 ‘ Light  Horse  town  for  two  months  resolved  never  to 
Harry”  Lee  To  go  away  until  the  English  flag  came 
the  Rescue.  down.  At  last  Colonel  Lee  was  sent 

with  his  famous  Legion  to  re-enforce 
and  take  command  of  the  investing  army.  He  saw  at 
once,  with  the  practiced  eye  of  a soldier,  that  Browne  had 
built  a fort  which  was  impregnable  to  any  assault  which 
he  could  make  upon  it.  He  therefore  resorted  to  the 
ingenius  device  of  building  a tower,  thirty  feet  high,  out 
of  hewn  logs,  filling  it  with  stones  and  other  material. 
Near  the  top  he  built  a platform  and  the  logs  were  sawed 
to  let  in  an  embrasure  for  cannon.  The  British  had 
mounted  the  eight  original  guns  of  Fort  Augusta.  They 
had  a garrison  of  400  men,  besides  200  negroes  who  did 
duty  in  the  fort.  In  adition  to  these, 
The  Maham  Tower:  there  were  a number  of  prisoners 

A Grecian  Strategem.  and  others  who  fled  to  the  fort  for 

protection.  The  Americans  had  but 
the  one  piece  of  artillery  which  General  Lee  had  brought 
with  him.  This  six-pounder  was  hoisted  to  the  floor  of  the 
tower,  from  which  eminence  it  completely  commanded  the 
interior  of  Fort  Cornwallis.  The  tower  was  the  device 
of  Major  Maham,  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  erected  near 
where  the  Cotton  Exchange  now  stands.  Browne  tried  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  this  movement  by  building  a plat- 
form at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  fort  and  mounting 
upon  it  two  of  his  heaviest  guns.  But  from  the  hour  that 
Lee’s  six-pounder  opened  fire  from  the  top  of  the  Maham 
tower  the  fort  was  doomed.  The  first  shot  was  fired  from 
the  tower  on  the  morning  of  June  2,  1781.  Before  noon 
the  two  pieces  of  British  ordinance  were  dismounted  from 
the  platform.  The  whole  interior  of  the  fort  was  raked 
except  the  segment  nearest  the  tower  and  a few  spots 
sheltered  by  traverses.  So  deadly  was  the  fire  that  the 
besieged  were  driven  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground  and 
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literally  to  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  The  Church 
was  a blackened  ruin.  The  guns  which  had  so  long  pro- 
tected it  were  at  last  powerless  to  save  it  from  destruc- 
tion. The  colonial  days  were  passing  out  in  thunder  and 
blood  and  smoke.  The  fort  was  never  rebuilt.  Thanks 
to  a kind  Providence,  it  was  never  again  needed.  But 
the  Church,  like  the  Brooklyn  at  Santiago,  loomed  out  of 
the  smoke  to  go  upon  her  way  and  pluck  victory  from 
the  jaws  of  seeming  defeat.  Her  mission  is  never 
ended.’ ’* 


James  Jackson  Fires 
the  Despondent 
Troops:  an  Eloquent 
Appeal. 


Another  distinguished  Georgian 
whose  tall  figure  was  conspicuous  at 
the  siege  of  Augusta  and  whose 
name  was  destined  to  become  lumi- 
nous in  the  future  history  of  the 
State  was  James  Jackson.  He  was  then  in  command  of 
an  independent  Legion,  but  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
his  commission.  He  was  appointed  by  General  Greene. 
' perhaps  at  the  instance  of  General  Morgan  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  former,  but  General  Greene,  on  his 
own  account,  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  personal  appearance  and  grave  demeanor  of  the 
young  soldier.  In  connection  with  the  siege  of  Augusta, 
Dr.  White  has  preserved  this  incident:  “Just  before  the 
reduction  of  Augusta,  the  militia  had  begun  to  manifest 
signs  of  despondency.  Overcome  by  long  service,  desti- 
tute of  almost  every  necessary  of  life,  and  giving  up  all 
hope  of  succour  from  General  Greene’s  army,  they  had 
formed  the  resolution  of  returning  home.  Jackson  being 
informed  of  this  state  of  feeling,  instantly  repaired  to  tm* 
camp  and,  by  his  animating  eloquence,  quelled  the  tumult 
and  called  upon  them  in  a manner  peculiar  to  himself  not 
to  tarnish  the  laurels  which  they  had  gained  by  deserting 
the  cause  in  a time  of  so  much  need.  His  interference  was 


'See  Dr.  Chauncey  C.  Williams,  in  The  Story  of  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
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effectual.  The  drooping  spirits  of  the  militia  were 
aroused,  and  they  resolved  to  bid  defiance  to  the  foe. 
Jackson  led  one  of  the  advance  parties  in  the  attack  upon 
Augusta  and  performed  other  perilous  duties  with  great 
credit  to  himself.  After  the  surrender  of  the  town  he 
received  orders  to  level  the  fortifications,  to  collect  as 
many  men  as  possible  and  to  join  the  army  of  General 
Greene;  but,  having  marched  about  thirty  miles,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  main  army,  and  there- 
fore returned  to  Augusta,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
Commandant.”* 


An  Assassin  It  was  during  the  summer  months'  which 
in  Camp.  followed  the  reduction  of  Augusta  that  this 
same  man  of  destiny  whose  mission  in  after 
life  was  to  defeat  the  Yazoo  conspirators  and  to  vindicate 
the  honor  of  Georgia,  narrowly  escaped  death  by  assassi- 
nation. Dr.  White  thus  tells  the  story:  “In  July  he  was 
ordered  to  advance  toward  Savannah  and  to  take  post 
midway  between  this  town  and  Augusta.  It  was  here 
that  a conspiracy  was  formed  in  his  infantry  to  kill 
Colonel  Jackson  in  his  bed,  but  happily  it  was  discovered 
by  a soldier  who  acted  as  his  waiter,  named  Davis.  This 
honorable  man,  observing  that  something  uncommon  was 
going  on  in  the  camp  determined  to  find  it  out.  To  ac- 
complish his  object,  he  mingled  among  the  men  and 
branded  the  Colonel  with  many  opprobrious  epithets. 
Supposing  they  might  have  a useful  accomplice  in  Davis, 
the  conspirators  divulged  the  secret  to  him,  which  he 
immediately  communicated  to  Colonel  Jackson.  The  in- 
fantry were  drawn  out,  the  ring  leaders  instantly  arres- 
ted, tried  by  a court-martial,  and  executed.  Davis  was 
rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  the  Legislature,  with  a gift 
of  500  acres  of  land,  a horse,  saddle,  and  bridle.”* 


•See  White’s  Statistics  of  Georgia,  pp.  339-310. 
•See  White’s  Statistics  og  Georgia,  p.  340. 
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Capt.  Robert  Ware,  father  of  U.  S.  Senator  Nicholas 
Ware,  took  part  in  the  seige  of  Augusta.  Capt.  Sherwood 
Bugg  was  among  the  wounded  and  Capt.  John  Martin 
among  the  dead,  James  Martin  and  Marshall  Martin, 
brothers  of  the  latter  were  also  present. 


SI. 

St.  John’s  Parish 

There  was  never  at  any  time  among  the  Midway 
colonists  any  strong  attachment  for  the  reigning  house 
of  Hanover.  They  were  the  descendants  of  English  dis- 
senters. The  principle  of  local  self-government  was  ex- 
emplified by  them  in  religious  affairs  and  they  stoutly  be- 
lieved in  the  wisdom  of  its  application  to  secular  inter- 
ests as  well.  The  very  first  oppressive  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  aroused  in  them  a spirit  of  resistance,  and 
the  earliest  avowed  declaration  in  favor  of  independence 
emanated  from  the  Midway  settlement.  Throughout  the 
Province  there  was  little  feeling  of  hostility  to  Eng- 
land. Georgia  was  the  youngest  of  the  original  thirteen 
colonies  and  to  the  last  moment  she  continued  to  be  the 
most  loyal  to  the  Crowm.  In  Savannah,  where  the  effects 
of  the  iniquitous  Stamp  Act  were  directly  felt  by  the 
mercantile  interests  there  were  early  protests  made  by 
the  inhabitants  against  these  offensive  measures.  But  the 
plea  for  separation  was  first  raised  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
John.  It  was  here  that  the  first  bold  stand  for  liberty 
was  taken;  and  when  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
revoked  and  the  port  of  Boston  closed  to  commerce,  the 
indignation  of  the  Georgia  Puritans  was  aroused  to  fever 
heat.  The  gore  which  bespattered  the  streets  of  the  great 
metropolis  of  New  England  and  which  cried  from  the 
ground  to  be  avenged  was  the  blood  of  kinsmen.  So  while 
there  was  parleying  and  dallying  elsewhere,  there  was 
prompt  resolve  here;  and  however  calm  might  be  the 
pulse-beat  of  the  Province  at  large,  due  to  the  fact  that 
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the  people  of  Georgia  were  in  the  main  descendants  of 
Cavaliers,  there  was  fire  in  the  veins  of  the  Midway 
settlers. 

The  refusal  of  the  Provincial  Congress  which  met  in 
Savannah,  on  August  10,  1771,  to  send  delegates  to  urn 
Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  was  -received  by 
these  bold  radicals  with  an  outburst  of  scorn.  They 
first  sought  connection  with  the  Charleston  patriots, 
through  a petition  sent  by  a committee  appointed  at  Mid 
way,  on  February  9,  1.774,  which  committee  consisted  of 
three  members,  Daniel  Roberts,  Samuel  Stevens,  and 
Joseph  "Wood;  and,  when  this  application  was  denied, 
they  resolved  to  act  for  themselves.  Meanwhile,  on 
January  23,  1775,  some  forty-five  members  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  entered  into  a compact  neither  to  import 
nor  to  export  articles  of  merchandise  from  which  Eng- 
land was  to  reap  the  benefit. 

But  this  action  was  not  sufficiently  radical  to  satisfy 
the  enraged  Puritans  of  Georgia.  The  Parish  of  St. 
John  at  this  period  embraced  nearly  one  third  of  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  Province.  Its  planters  were  large 
slave  owners,  who  cultivated  extensive  tracts  of  land. 
Consequently,  they  assembled  in  convention,  on  March 
25,  1775,  and  chose  Dr.  Lyman  Hall  to  represent  them  in 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  accepted  the  commission, 
made  the  journey  to  Philadelphia  on  horseback,  and  for 
months  sat  in  the  Continental  Congress  an  accredited 
delegate  from  the  Parish  of  St.  John  in  the  Colony  of 
Georgia.  To  the  sufferers  in  Boston  large  supplies  of 
rice  were  also  forwarded  by  the  Midway  people,  to  relieve 
them  from  immediate  distress.  There  is  little  cause  for 
wonder  that  Sir  James  Wright,  alluding  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Parish  of  St.  John  calls  it  “a  nest  of 
Oliverians.”  Xor  is  the  tribute  of  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his 
address  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  of  Savan- 
nah undeserved.  Says  lie:  “Alone  she  stood,  a Pharos  of 
Liberty  in  England’s  most  loyal  Province,  renouncing 
every  fellowship  that  savored  not  of  freedom  and  refus- 
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ing  every  luxury  which  contributed  to  ministerial  coffers. 
With  a halter  around  her  neck  and  the  gallows  before  her 
eyes,  she  severed  her  self  from  surrounding  associations 
and  cast  her  lot,  while  as  yet  all  was  gloom  and  darkness, 
with  the  fortunes  of  her  country,  to  stand  upon  her  right? 
or  to  die  in  defending  them.  Proud  spot  of  Georgia  soil  !” 


XII. 

Colonel  John  White:  Hero  of  the  Great  Qgeechee 

In  December,  1778,  the  British  captured  Savannah.* 
In  September,  1779,  Count  cTEstaing  with  a force  of 
about  1,700  men  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
French  government  effected  a landing  at  Beaulieu,  and 
shortly  thereafter  was  joined  by  Gen.  Lincoln.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  recapture  Savannah  by  siege.  Gen.  Prevost, 
the  British  commander,  immediately  summoned  from  all 
outposts  every  portion  of  his  scattered  command.  Some 
reached  the  British  lines  in  safety.  But  Capt.  French 
was  not  among  this  number.  With  111  regular  troops, 
accompanied  by  five  vessels  and  their  crews  of  forty  men, 
he  sought  to  join  Gen.  Prevost,  but  interrupted  in  his 
attempt  to  enter  Savannah  by  news  of  the  investment  of 
the  town,  took  refuge  in  the  Great  Ogeechee  river,  about 
twenty -five  miles  below  Savannah,  disembarked  and 
formed  a fortified  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  that  stream. 

Col.  John  White,  of  the  Fourth  Georgia  Battalion  of 
Gen.  Lincoln’s  force  conceived  a brilliant  plan  for  the 
capture  of  French’s  command.  Accompanied  only  by 
Capts.  George  Melvin  and  A.  C.  G.  Elholm,  a sergeant, 
and  three  privates,  a total  force  of  seven  men  ( some  ac- 
counts state  five),  on  the  night  of  Oct.  1,  1779,  this  daring 
band  located  the  British  camp  on  the  Ogeechee  and  built 
many  watch-fires  at  various  points  around  it,  placing  the 
fires  at  such  positions  as  to  lead  the  British  to  believe  that 


*E.  H.  Abrams:  Article  In  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  July  4,  1909. 
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they  were  surrounded  by  a large  force  of  Americans. 
This  was  kept  up  throughout  the  night  by  White  and  his 
force  marching  from  point  to  point  with  the  heavy  tread 
of  many  when,  accompanied  by  the  challenge  of  sentinels 
at  each  point  surrounding  the  British  camp  each  mount- 
ing a horse  at  intervals,  riding  off  in  haste  in  various 
directions,  imitating  the  orders  of  staff  officers  and  giving 
fancied  orders  in  a low  tone.  Anticipating  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  Capt.  French  believed  that  he  was  entrap- 
ped by  a large  force.  At.  this  juncture  Col.  White,  un- 
accompanied, dashed  up  to  the  British  camp  and  demand- 
ed a conference  with  Capt.  French. 

“I  am  the  commander,  sir,”  he  said,  “of  the  American 
soldiers  in  your  vicinity.  If  you  will  surrender  at  once 
to  my  force,  I will  see  to  it  that  no  injury  is  done  to  you 
or  your  command.  If  you  decline  to  do  this  I must  can- 
didly inform  you  that  the  feelings  of  my  troops  are  highly 
incensed  against  you  and  I can  by  no  means  be  respon- 
sible for  any  consequences  that  may  ensue.” 

The  bluff  worked.  Capt.  French  at  once  fell  into  the 
trap  and  agreed  to  surrender,  as  he  thought  it  was  useless 
to  battle  with  the  large  surrounding  force.  At  this 
moment,  Capt.  Elholm  dashed  up  on  horseback  and  de- 
manded to  know  where  to  place  the  artillery.  “Keep 
them  back,”  replied  White,  “the  British  have  surrender- 
ed. Move  your  men  off  and  send  me  three  guides  to  con- 
duct the  British  to  the  American  post  at  Sunbury.” 
Thereupon  the  five  vessels  were  burned,  the  three  guides 
arrived,  and  the  British  urged  to  keep  clear  of  the  sup- 
posed infuriated  American  army  hoverinfg  about,  marched 
off,  while  Col.  White,  hastened  away,  collected  a force  of 
neighboring  militia,  overtook  the  British  led  by  his  guides 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Sunbury. 

Nine  days  after  this  remarkable  exploit,  Col.  White 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  assault  upon  Savannah  made 
at  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt.  He  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  from  the  British,  but  the  wounds  received  so  much 
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impaired  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
army  and  died  soon  afterwards  in  Virginia.* 


A Revolutionary  Puzzle 

These  old  rhymes  were  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Revolutionary  War— about  1776.  If  read  as  written  they 
contain  a tribute  to  the  king  and  his  army,  but  if  read 
downward  on  either  side  of  the  comma,  they  indicate  an 
unmistakable  rebellion  against  both  king  and  parliament. 
The  author  is  unknown : 

“Hark,  hark,  the  trumpet  sounds,  the  din  of  war’s  alarms 
O’er  seas  and  solid  grounds,  doth  call  us  all  to  arms 
Who  for  King  George  doth  stand,  their  honors  soon  shall  shine 
Their  ruin  is  at  hand,  who  with  the  CongTess  join 
The  acts'  of  Parliament,  in  them  I might  delight, 


•The  account  of  this  remarkable  capture  is  taken  from  White’s  “His- 
torical Collections  of  Georgia,”  and  accepted  by  that  historian  as  correct. 
It  is  corroborated  by  a manuscript  furnished  that  author  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
M.  Charlton,  giving  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Col.  White. 

Capt.  Hugh  McCall,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Georgia’s  historians,  on  page 
60  of  Vol.  II  of  his  history,  mentions  briefly  the  occurrence  accepting  the 
foregoing  statements  as  true. 

C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  in  his  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  II,  p.  390,  also  mentions 
this  statement  as  true. 

In  Volume  II,  page  ISO,  of  the  Historical  Magazine  and  Notes  and 
Queries,  is  found  an  article  communicated  by  I.  K.  Teft,  in  which  the  author 
corroborates  the  foregoing  facts  by  an  order  then  in  his  possession,  given 
by  Maj.  William  Jackson  upon  certain  vendue  masters  for  $00-0.00  “in 
the  cause  of  the  captors  and  claimants  of  the  vessels  taken  in  Ogeechee 
river  by  Col.  White,  being  his  fees  in  said  cause.” 

Dr.  David  Ramsey,  writing  in  October,  17  84,  or  five  years  after  his  re- 
markable exploit  in  his  “History  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina”  (p. 
242,  Vol.  II),  records  as  facts  the  details  above  outlined.  This  is  substantial 
proof  of  its  trustworthiness. 


Col.  White  was  survived  by  a widow  and  one  daughter.  The  widow 
married  Thomas  Gordon,  of  Philadelphia.  The  daughter,  Catherine  P-, 
first  married  William  Lambert,  and  upon  his  death  married  a Mr.  Hayden. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Hayden  died  in  Savannah  in  January,  1866,  leaving  most  of  her 
property  to  St.  John’s  Church.  The  will  is  recorded  in  Book  M.  P.  211,  of 
the  Ordinary's  office.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  the  papers  of  Mrs. 
Hayden,  and  among  them  are  several  military  orders  drawn  by  Col.  White, 
a copy  of  Mr.  Teft’s  communication,  with  notations  thereon  by  Mrs.  Hayden, 
and  a letter  from  the  widow  of  Col.  White,  written  to  Gov.  John  Houston 
in  1789,  requesting  him  to  recover  for  her  a house  and  lot  in  Savannah 
owned  by  her  late  husband,  and  which  had,  through  mistake,  been  con- 
fiscated as  British  property. — E.  H.  Abrahams. 
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I hate  their  cursed  intent,  who  for  the  Congress  fight 
The  Tories  of  the  day,  they  are  my  daily  toast, 

They  soon  will  sneak  away,  wrho  independence  boast, 

Who  non-resistent  hold,  they  have  my  hand  and  heart 
May  they  for  slaves  be  sold,  who  act  the  Wkiggish  part, 

On  Mansfield,  North  and  Bute,  may  daily  blessings  pour, 
Confusion  and  Dispute,  on  Congress  evermore; 

To  North  and  British  Lord,  may  honors  still  be  done, 

I wish  the  block  and  cord,  to  General  Washington.  ’ ’* 


►Mrs.  Foster’s  Revolutionary  Reader,  p.  112 
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GEORGIA  MISCELLANIES 


Trustees  for  Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia 

During  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  Georgia’s  colo- 
nial life  the  government  was  administered  by  Trustees, 
under  whom  General  Oglethorpe  was  appointed  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief.  The  number  of  Trustees,  from 
first  to  last,  was  seventy-two;  and  the  membership  of 
the  board  included  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  England,  among  whom  were  scions  of  the  nobility, 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  members  of  Parliament. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  more  familiar  with  the 
etiquette  of  courts  than  with  the  needs  of  the  savage 
wilderness,  some  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Board 
were  ill-advised.  The  effort  to  introduce  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  was  unsuccessful;  and  the  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  rum,  slavery  and  land  tenure,  having  been  found 
to  operate  as  a check  upon  industry,  were  rescinded, 
one  by  one,  until  little  was  left  of  the  original  designs. 
But  the  Trustees  were  pure  philanthropists.  They  served 
without  fee  or  reward ; they  sacrificed  both  time  and 
money  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise;  and  no  body 
of  men  was  ever  organized  for  nobler  ends  or  dominated 
by  loftier  ideals.  Georgia  owes  it  to  herself  to  keep  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  names  of  these  English  gen- 
tlemen : 

NAMED  IN  THE  CHARTER 


1.  John',  Lord  Per  civ  at.,  first  President  of  the  Board. 

2.  Edward  Dioby,  afterwards  a baronet. 


. 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 


George,  Lord  Carpenter. 

James  Oglethorpe,  M.  P. 

George  IIeathcote,  M.  P. 

Thomas  Tower,  M.  P. 

Robert  Moore,  M.  P. 

Robert  Hucks,  M.  P. 

Roger  Holland,  M.  P. 

William  Sloper,  M.  P. 

Sir  Francis  Eyles,  M.  P.,  a baronet. 

John  Laroche,  M.  P. 

James  Vernon,  Esq. 

William  Belitha. 

Rev.  John  Burton,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Richard  Bundy,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Arthur  Bedford,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  LL.  P>. 

Adam  Anderson,  an  author. 

Thomas  Coram,  a philanthropist. 

Rev.  Stephen  Hales,  D.  D. 

ELECTED  IN  1733 

James  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftsbury. 
John,  Lord  Tyrconnel. 

James,  Lord  Limerick. 

James,  Lord  D'Arcy. 

Richard  Chandler,  Esq. 

Thomas  Frederick,  M.  P. 

Henry  L ’Apostre. 

Sir  William  IIeathcote,  INI.  P.,  a baronet. 

John  White,  Esq. 

Robert  Kendall,  Esq. 

John  Page,  M.  P. 

William  H anbury,  Esq. 

Christopher  Tow'er,  M.  P. 

Sir  Erasmus  Philipps,  M.  P.,  a baronet. 

Sir  John  Gonson,  a knigtft. 

George  Tyrer,  Esq.,  an  alderman  of  London. 

ELECTED  IN  1734 

Rev.  Thomas  Bundle,  D.  D. 

William,  Lord  Talbot. 

Richard  Coope,  Esq. 

William  Wollaston,  M.  P. 

Robert  Eyre,  Esq. 

Thomas  Archer,  M.  P. 
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45.  Henry  Archer,  M.  P. 

47.  Francis  Wollaston,  Esq. 

48.  Sir  Robert  Carter,  a knight. 

ELECTED  IN  1737 

49.  Sir  Jacob  De  Bouverie,  a baronet. 

ELECTED  IN  173S 

50.  Sir  Harry  Gough,  M.  P.,  a baronet. 

51.  Sir  Harry  Burgoyne,  M.  P.,  a baronet. 

ELECTED  IN  1739. 

52.  Sidney,  Lord  Beauclerk,  M.  P. 

ELECTED  IN  1741 

53.  Henry,  Earl  Bathurst. 

54.  Hon.  Philip  Percival. 

55.  Sir  John  Frederick,  M.  P.,  a baronet. 

ELECTED  IN  1742 

56.  Hon.  Alexander  Hume  Campbell,  M.  P. 

57.  Sir  John  Barrington,  H.  P.,  a baronet. 

58.  Samuel  Turnbull,  M.  P. 

59.  Sir  Henry  C'althorpe,  M.  P.,  K.  B. 

ELECTED  IN  1743 

60.  Sir  John  Philipps,  M.  P.,  a baronet. 

61.  Velters  Cornewall,  M.  P. 

62.  John  Wright,  Esq. 

ELECTED  IN  1745 

63.  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  D.  D. 

ELECTED  IN  1747 

64.  Francis  Coxayne,  Esq, 

65.  Samuel  Lloyd,  Esq. 

ELECTED  IN  1749 

66.  Earl  of  Egmont,  son  of  Lord  Percival. 

67.  Anthony  Ewer,  Esq. 

68.  Edward  Hooper,  M.  P. 

69.  Sir  John  Cust,  M.  P.,  a baronet. 

70.  Hon.  Slingsby  Bethel,  M.  P. 

71.  Hon.  Stephen  Theodore  Jansen,  M.  P. 

72.  Richard  Cavendish,  M.  P. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one  years,  which 
fixed  the  limits  of  the  original  charter,  the  Trustees  quite 
naturally  desired  to  he  relieved  of  further  responsibili- 
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ties.  They  accordingly  sent  a memorial  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Council,  proposing  to  surrender  the  control  of  the 
Province  of  Georgia,  and  to  deed  back  to  his  Majesty 
the  lands  which  they  held  in. trust;  the  King  acquiesced, 
and  on  June  23,  1752,  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
was  held.  Not  an  obligation  of  any  kind  remained  against 
them  unredeemed;  and,  having  formally  executed  a 
deed  of  surrender,  the  seal  of  the  corporation  was  de- 
faced and  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  passed  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  King*  of  England.  "When  the  Trustees  met 
for  the  last  time,  only  six  of  the  original  number  sur- 
vived. The  scene  was  full  of  tender  pathos;  for,  while 
they  had  made  mistakes  in  governing  the  Colony,  they 
had  established  in  America  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed, 
which  was  destined  to  become  great  and  powerful,  and 
they  had  nobly  exemplified  the  motto  engraved  upon  the 
colonial  seal : “ Non  Sibi  Seel  All  is.” 


The  Margravate  of  Azilia 

Oglethorpe’s  humane  enterprise  was  not  the  first  ef- 
fort to  colonize  the  territory  of  Georgia.  Fifteen  years 
before  the  good  ship  Anne  started  upon  her  long  voyage 
to  the  new  world,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  conceived  the 
ambitious  idea  of  planting  a colony  between  the  Savan- 
nah and  the  Altamaha  Rivers,  to  be  called  the  Margravate 
of  Azilia.  It  was  the  most  unique  scheme  of  empire  build- 
ing which  the  human  intellect  ever  conceived.  The  region 
was  pictured  to  the  imagination  of  the  prospective  colon- 
ist as  another  Land  of  Promise,  and  there  was  no  lack 
of  zeal  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  in  exploiting  the  enter- 
prise. But  it  came  to  naught.  The  story  is  one  with 
which  Georgians  ought  to  be  familiar.  Colonel  Charles 
C.  Jones,  Jr.,  tells  it  as  follows:  “In  the  summer  of 

1717,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  secured  from  the  Lords 
Proprietors  of  Carolina  a grant  of  land  lying  between 
the  Altamaha  and  the  Savannah  Rivers,  with  permission 
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to  make  settlements  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter  stream. 
This  territory  was  to  be  erected  into  a separate  and  inde- 
pendent province,  was  to  be  holden  of  Sir  Robert,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  and  was  to  be  called  the  Margravate 
of  Azilia.  A yearly  cpiit-rent  of  a penny  per  acre  for 
all  lands  occupied  was  to  be  paid;  such  payment,  how- 
ever, not  to  commence  until  three  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  ships  transporting  colonists.  In  addition, 
Sir  Robert  covenanted  to  render  to  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors one-fourth  of  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  royal  minerals 
which  might  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  ceded 
lands.  Courts  of  justice  were  to  be  organized  and  such 
laws  enacted  by  the  freemen  of  the  Margravate  as  mi  ght 
conduce  to  the  general  good  and  in  no  wise  conflict 
with  the  statutes  and  customs  of  England.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  was  to  be  free  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  A duty 
was  to  be  laid  on  skins,  and  the  revenues  thus  derived 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy. 
Sir  Robert,  in  consideration  of  this  cession,  agreed  to 
transport  at  his  own  cost  a certain  number  of  families 
and  all  necessaries  for  forming  new  settlements  within 
the  specified  limits.  It  was  mutually  covenanted  that  if 
such  settlements  were  not  made  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  grant  it  should  become  void. 

“In  the  ‘Discourse  concerning  the  Designed  Estab- 
lishment of  a New  Colony  to  the  South  of  Carolina  in 
the  most  Delightful  Country  of  the  Universe/  prepared 
by  himself  and  printed  in  London  in  1717,  Sir  Robert, 
in  glowing  terms,  sought  to  unfold  the  attractions  of 
his  future  Eden.  ‘It  lies,’  said  he,  ‘in  the  same  latitude 
as  Palestine  itself,  that  promised  Canaan  which  was 
pointed  out  by  God’s  own  choice  to  bless  the  labors  of 
a favorite  people.’  After  commending  in  the  highest 
terms  its  woods  and  meadows,  its  fruits  and  game,  its 
soil  and  climate,  its  mines  and  odoriferous  plants,  its 
flower  and  agricultural  capabilities,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain his  plan  of  settlement.  He  did  not  propose  to  sat- 
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isfy  himself  4 with  building  here  and  there  a fort,  the 
fatal  practice  of  America,  but  so  to  dispose  the  habita- 
tions and  divisions  of  the  land  that  not  only  out-houses, 
but  whatever  else  we  possess  will  be  enclosed  by  military 
lines,  impregnable  against  the  savages,  and  which  will 
make  our  whole  plantation  one  continued  fortress.  At 
the  arrival,  therefore,  of  the  first  men  carried  over, 
proper  officers  shall  mark  and  cause  to  be  entrenched 
a square  of  land  in  just  proportion  to  the  number.  On 
the  outsides  of  this  square,  within  the  little  bastions  or 
redoubts  of  the  entrenchments,  they  will  raise  light 
timber  dwellings,  cutting  down  the  trees  which  every- 
where  encompass  them.  The  officers  are  to  be  quartered 
with  the  men  whom  they  command,  and  the  governor- 
in-ehief  is  to  be  placed  exactly  in  the  center.  By  these 
means  the  laboring  people,  being  so  disposed  as  to  be 
always  watchful  of  an  enemy’s  approach,  are  themselves 
within  the  eyes  of  those  set  over  them,  and  altogether 
under  the  inspection  of  their  principal.  The  redoubts 
may  be  near  enough  to  defend  each  other  with  muskets, 
but  field  pieces  and  patareros  will  be  planted  upon  each, 
kept  charged  with  partridge  shot  and  pieces  of  old  iron. 
Within  these  redoubts  are  the  common  dwellings  of  the 
men  who  must  defend  them,  and  between  them  runs  a pal- 
isaded bank  and  ditch,  which  will  be  scoured  by  the  artil- 
lery. One  man  in  each  redoubt,  kept  day  and  night  upon 
the  guard,  will  give  alarm  upon  occasion  to  the  others 
at  work.  So  they  will  cultivate  their  lands,  secure  their 
cattle,  and  follow  their  business  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety.  Exactly  in  the  center  of  the  inmost  square  will 
be  a fort  defended  by  a large  camion,  pointing  every 
way,  and  callable  of  making  strong  resistance  in  case 
some  quarter  of  the  outward  lines  should  chance  to  be 
surprised  by  any  sudden  accident.  The  nature  of  this 
scheme,  when  weighed  against  the  ignorance  and  wildness 
of  the  natives,  will  show  that  men  thus  settled  may  at 
once  defend  and  cultivate  a territory  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  and  security,  even  in  the  heart  of  an  Indian 
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Country.  Then  how  much  rather  a place  considerably 
distant  from  the  savage  settlements  V 

4 4 Next  he  proceeds  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  plan 
for  fixing  the  districts  or  divisions  in  the  Margravate. 
The  whole  diagram  was  to  be  a square  twenty  miles  long 
each  way,  containing  256.000  acres.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  men  to  defend  the  district  should  be  hired  in  Great 
Britain  o-r  Ireland;  that  they  should  dwell  in  the  forti- 
fied angles  and  cultivate  the  land  immediately  around 
them;  that  they  should  be  hired  for  a definite  term  of 
years,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  such  among* 
them  who  should  marry  or  come  married  hither  might 
have  a right  of  laying  claim  to  a 4 certain  Fee  Farm, 
ready  cleared,  together  with  a house  built  upon  it,  and  a 
stock  sufficient  to  improve  and  cultivate  it,  to  be  en- 
joyed Tax  and  Rent  free  during  life  as  a reward  for 
service.  ’ 4 By  which  means  two  great  advantages  must 

naturally  follow:  (1)  Poor  laboring  men,  so  secured  of 

a fixed  future  settlement,  will  thereby  be  induced  to  go 
thither  more  willingly  and  act  when  there  with  double 
diligence  and  duty  and  (2)  When  the  time  of  service 
expires,  possession  just  long  enough  to  pass  their  lives 
upon  at  ease  and  to  bring  up  their  children  on  honestly, 
the  families  they  have  will  prove  a constant  seminary  of 
sober  servants  of  both  sexes  for  the  Gentry  of  the  colony, 
whereby  they  will  be  under  no  necessity  to  use  the  dan- 
gerous help  of  Blackamoors  or  Indians.  The  lands  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  are  to  be  two  miles  in  width,  sur- 
rounding the  district,  and  lying  next  within  the  Mar- 
grave’s own  reserved  land.  The  116  squares  into  which 
the  inner  quadrangle  is  divided  are  to  be  one  mile  each 
way,  or  640  acres,  bating  only  for  the  highways  which  di- 
vide them.  These  are  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Gentry 
of  the  district,  who  being  so  confined  to  an  equality  in 
land,  will  be  profitably  emulous  of  outdoing  each  other  in 
improvement;  and  when  the  Margravate  is  strong  enough 
to  form  many  districts  the  estates  will  bo  given  gratis 
to  honest  and  qualified  gentlemen  in  Great  Britain  and 
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elsewhere  who,  having  numerous  and  well  educated  fam- 
ilies, possess  hut  little  fortune  and  will  therefore  he 
chosen  to  enjoy  these  advantages.  The  four  great  parks 
or  forests  are  each  to  he  four  miles  square;  sixteen  miles 
around  each  forest,  in  which  are  to  be  propagated  herds 
of  cattle  of  all  sorts.  The  middle  hollow  square,  which 
is  full  of  streets  crossing  each  other,  is  the  city,  and  the 
belt  embroidered  with  trees  is  to  he  used  for  a thousand 
purposes,  among  the  rest  as  being  airy  and  affording 
a fine  prospect  of  the  town  near  it.  In  the  center  of  the 
city  stands  the  Margrave’s  house.  This  is  to  he  his  con- 
stant residence,  and  to  contain  everything  requisite  for 
the  dispatch  of  business.  This  likewise  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  city  by  an  embroidered  belt  like  the  one  sepa- 
rating the  city  from  the  rural  districts.’ 

“Sir  Robert  enlarges  upon  the  profits  to  be  realized 
from  this  charming  country  in  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
tea,  figs,  raisins,  currents,  almonds,  olives,  silk  and  coch- 
ineal. Large  gains  were  expected  from  the  manufacture 
of  potash.  Liberal  offers  were  made  to  all  who  might 
wash  to  become  colonists  in  the  Margravate  of  Azilia 
and  ample  guarantees  given  for  protection.  Although 
subscription  books  were  opened  in  the  Carolina  Coffee 
House,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  it  does  not  appear  that 
much  stock  was  taken  in  the  enterprise.  To  the  King. 
'Sir  Robert  addressed  a petition  specifying  the  tract  of 

land  called  Azilia,  with  which  he  had  been  invested  by 

the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  declaring  that  he  had 
a bona  fide  intention  of  founding  a colony  there  and 
requesting  the  privilege  of  establishing  in  the  city  of 

Edinburgh  a lottery  of  100,000  tickets,  at  the  rate  of 

forty  shillings  per  ticket,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
with  which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  adventure.  A 
memorial  was  received  from  the  Lords  Proprietors,  ex- 
plaining the  proposal  of  Sir  Robert  for  settling  the  most 
southern  parts  of  Carolina,  of  which  he  was  to  be  Gov 
ernor.  It  was  referred  to  a committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  consideration.  The  board  of  trade,  while  recoin- 
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mending*  Sir  Robert  as  a proper  person  for  Governor, 
in  order  to  avoid  complications,  suggested  to  the  Lords 
Proprietors  of  Carolina  the  advisability  of  surrendering 
to  the  crown  their  powers  of  government  over  the  places 
included  in  the  proposed  Margravate,  reserving  to  them- 
selves only  the  property  in  the  lands.  The  whole  matter 
was  referred  to  the  attorney-general,  who  reported  that 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  cession  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  but  he  doubted  whether  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina  could  be  divided 
in  the  manner  proposed.  To  remove  the  difficulty  he  sug- 
gested that  if  the  Lords  Proprietors  would  surrender  to 
his  Majesty  their  powers  of  government  over  the  new 
province  to  be  erected,  reserving  to  themselves  only  the 
right  of  property  therein  they  might  lease  the  land  on 
such  terms  as  they  saw  lit  and  then  his  Majesty  could 
create  a new  government  upon  such  conditions  and  with 
such  powers  as  he  deemed  proper. 

“Despite  the  efforts  made  to  induce  immigration  into 
the  favored  region  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  years 
allowed  by  the  cession  from  the  Lords  Proprietors  of 
Carolina,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  found  himself  without 
colonists.  His  grant  expired  and  became  void  by  terms 
of  limitation.  His  Azilia  remained  unpeopled,  save  by 
the  red  men  of  the  forest.  His  scheme  proved  utterly 
Utopian,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Oglethorpe  and  his  com- 
panions to  wrest  from  primaeval  solitude  and  to  vitalize 
with  the  energies  of  civilization  the  lands  lying  between 
the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha.  . . . Nevertheless, 
the  attorney-general’s  suggestion  with  respect  to  sur- 
rendering powTers  to  the  crown  was  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  whole  of  Carolina.  The  disputes  and  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Lords  Proprietor  and  the  colonists  continued 
to  be  so  constant  that  all  except  Lord  Carteret,  taking 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
surrendered  to  the  King,  not  only  their  rights  and  in- 
terests in  the  government  of  ( aroiina,  but  also  their  own- 
ers]) ip  of  the  soil.  The  indenture  of  purchase  and  sale 
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was  duly  executed  and  tlie  consideration  was  22,500 
pounds  sterling.  Thus,  for  this  small  sum,  w^ere  seven 
eighths  of  the  extensive  territory  constituting  the  prov- 
ince of  Carolina  sold  by  the  Lords  Proprietors  to  the 
crown.  The  other  eighth  was  owned  by  Lord  Carteret, 
Baron  of  Hawnes.  Subsequently  by  deed,  dated  Febru- 
ary 28, 1732,  he  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  for  establishing 
the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  the  one  undivided 
eighth  part  of  all  lands  lying  between  the  Savannah  and 
Altamaha  Rivers.  The  other  seven-eighths  was  ceded 
to  them  by  the  crown.  With  this  explanation,  we  un- 
derstand why,  in  the  charter  granted  by  King  George  IT, 
dated  June  9,  1732,  royal  cession  was  made  of  only  seven- 
eights  of  the  lands  to  be  erected  into  a province  to  be 
called  Georgia.”* 


Coligny’s  Huguenot  Colonies 

Not  long  after  De  Soto’s  ill-fated  expedition,  a band 
of  French  colonists  skirted  the  coast  of  Georgia  and 
gave  to  the  rivers  of  this  State  the  earliest  names  by 
which  they  were  known  to  Europeans.  The  adventurous 
Frenchman  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  two  ships,  under 
command  of  Jean  Ribault,  to  found  a colony  of  Hugue- 
nots in  the  new  world,  an  enterprise  which  they  were 
encouraged  to  undertake  by  the  zeal  of  the  famous  Gas- 
pard  de  Coligny,  the  first  nobleman  of  France  who  dared 
to  profess  himself  a Protestant.  Says  Bishop  Stevens: 
“The  expedition  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1662,  and  in  two  months  reached  Florida,  at  a 
place  which  they  named  Cape  Francois.  Thence  coast- 
ing north,  they  soon  entered  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s 
which,  because  discovered  on  the  first  day  of  May,  they 
called  the  River  of  May.  Here,  on  a sandy  knoll,  they 
erected  a pillar  of  stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the  arms 

•Condensed  from  History  of  Georgia,  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  70-75,  Boston,  1SS3. 
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of  France.  Coasting  still  northward,  they  discovered 
the  St.  Mary’s,  which  Eibault  named  the  Seine,  because 
it  was  Hike  unto  the  River  of  Seine  in  France.’  Leaving 
St.  Mary’s,  they  soon  cast  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Satilla,  termed  by  them  the  Somme;  and  manning  two 
boats  they  rowed  up  the  river  to  examine  its  banks  and 
to  hold  converse  with  the  Indian  king.  They  next  discov- 
ered the  Altamaha,  which  they  called  the  Loire;  further 
north,  they  came  to  Newport  River,  emptying  into  Sapelo 
Sound,  which  they  termed  Charente;  next,  St.  Catharine’s 
Inlet,  which  they  called  the  Garonne ; then  Ossabaw 
Sound,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Ogeechee  River,  to 
which  they  assigned  the  name  of  Gironde;  and  still  fur- 
ther on  they  entered  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Savannah, 
styled  by  them  the  River  Grande;  thus  bestowing  upon 
the  noble  streams  of  Georgia  the  names  of  the  beautiful 
rivers  of  France.  Each  of  these  waters  was  well  ex- 
plored and  glowingly  described.”* 


At  the  time  of  this  expedition,  the  entire  South  At- 
lantic coast  was  given  the  name  of  Florida.  The  set- 
tlement which  Eibault  made  at  Fort  Caroline,  near  the 
spot  on  which  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  now  stands,  was  ill-fated, 
and  the  story  of  how  the  starving  colonists  braved  the 
open  sea,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  Ribault’s  return  from 
France,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  American  annals. 
Equally  tragic  was  the  fate  of  the  settlement  .made  by 
Laudonnier  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s.  Spain  could 
not  brook  even  a trans-Atlantic  resting  place  for  the  one-' 
nnes  of  her  faith.  Menendez  was  dispatched  by  Philip  II 
to  uproot  the  Protestants.  He  executed  the  commission 
by  a relentless  and  thorough  massacre  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  every  vestige  of  the  set  Cement  was  obliterated.  Fur- 
ther down  the  river  a fort  was  constructed  by  the  Span- 

•Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  in  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
SD  38,  New  York,  1847. 
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ish  commander;  and  here,  on  September  8,  1565,  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  oldest  city  in  America — St. 
Augustine. 


Silk  Culture  in  Georgia 

Georgia’s  earliest  industry  was  the  production  of  raw 
silk.  It  was  the  dream  of  the  Trustees  to  save  to  England 
vast  sinus  of  money  paid  annually  to  foreign  countries 
for  this  expensive  material,  and  they  even  sent  to  Italy 
for  persons  to  teach  the  colonists  how  to  feed  the  worms 
and  to  obtain  the  threads  from  the  cocoons.  But  the  in- 
dustry languished.  In  the  course  of  time,  it  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Germans  at  Ebenezer,  while  the  fila- 
tures at  Savannah  were  abandoned  long  prior  to  the  Rev- 
olution. Says  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.:  “ Aware 

of  the  fact  that  the  mulberry  tree  was  indigenous  to 
Georgia  and  informed  that  the  climate  was  favorable  to 
the  silk-worm,  the  Trustees  were  encouraged  by  Sir 
Tiiomas  Lombe  to  believe  that  raw  silk  of  a superior 
quality  could  be  readily  produced  in  the  province,  and 
that  vast  sums  which  were  annually  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  silks  might  be  saved  to  the  nation.  Ogle- 
thorpe was  firmly  persuaded  that  England  could  thus  be 
most  materially  benefitted  and  the  Trustees  resolved  to 
engage  persons  in  Italy  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
feeding  the  worm  and  winding  the  threads  from  the  co- 
coons to  accompany  the  first  settlers  and  instruct  them  in 
the  various  processes. . . . “The  encouragement 

extended  the  Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
production  of  raw  silk  in  Georgia  was  not  without  some 
palpable  results.  From  time  to  time  samples  were  re- 
ceived. In  May,  1735,  the  trustees,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lembe,  exhibited  a specimen  to  the  Queen,  who 
desired  that  it  should  he  wrought  into  a fabric.  This 
was  done,  and  her  majesty  was  so  much  pleased  with 

•History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  I,  p.  97,  Boston,  1SS3. 
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the  manufactured  silk  that  she  ordered  it  to  he  made 
into  a costume,  in  which  she  appeared  at  court  on  her 
birthday.”  Ibid.,  page  190.  For  the  information  of 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  the  follow- 
ing references  are  given : History  of  Georgia,  by  Charles. 
C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Yol.  I,  pp.  97,  190,  272,  371-374,  433-435, 
532,  Boston,  1883.  There  are  also  fair  accounts  of  the 
industry  in  the  histories  by  Stevens  and  McCall.  While 
the  Trustees  excluded  rum  from  the  colony,  they  en- 
couraged the  manufacture  of  wine;  but  this,  too,  declined. 
Failure  in  both  cases  was  probably  due  to  the  protracted 
wars  with  the  Spaniards,  to  the  rules  of  the  Trustees  gov- 
erning slavery  and  land  tenure  in  the  colony,  and  to  the 
fact  that  other  products  like  rice,  cotton  and  indigo  of- 
fered larger  immediate  profits. 


Georgia  Patriots  Outlawed  by  the  Tory  Government 

On  July  6,  1780,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Tory  Legislature  and  signed  by 
the  Royal  Governor,  James  Wright,  condemning  the 
‘‘wicked  and  unprovoked  rebellion”  against  his  Majesty 
in  the  Province  of  Georgia,  and  disqualifying  certain 
parties  mentioned  therein.  At  the  same  time  full  am- 
nesty was  offered  to  all  who  should  hasten  to  enroll  them- 
selves under  the  royal  banners,  by  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  outlook  was 
dark  for  the  patriotic  cause,  but  even  in  this  despondent 
hour  there  were  few  to  desert  the  colors.  The  following 
civilians  and  soldiers  were  by  name  declared  to  be  spe- 
< ialiy  obnoxious  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  list  is  now 
G e o rgi a ’s  cheri s h ed  R ol  1 o f Ho n o r : 

1.  John  Houstoun,  rebel  Governor. 

2.  John  Adams  Treutlen,  rebel  Governor. 

3.  Lachlan  McIntosh,  rebel  General. 

4.  Georue  Walton.  Member  of  rebel  Congress. 

5.  William  Stephens,  rebel  Attorney-General. 

6.  John  McClure,  rebel  Major. 


■ 
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8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 


Joseph  Clay,  rebel  Paymaster-General. 

N.  Wymberley  Jones,  Speaker  rebel  Assembly. 
Mordecai  Siieftall,  Chairman  Eebel  P.  Com. 
William  O’Bryan,  rebel  Treasurer. 

John  Wereat,  rebel  Counsellor. 

Edward  Telfair,  Member  of  rebel  Congress'. 
Edward  Davies,  Member  of  rebel  Assembly.' 
Samuel  Elbert,  rebel  General. 

Seth  John  Cutiibert,  a rebel  Major. 

William  Holsendorf,  a rebel  Counsellor. 

Richard  Howley,  a rebel  Governor. 

George  Galphin,  rebel  Sup.  Indian  Affairs. 
Andrew  Williamson,  rebel  General. 

John  White,  rebel  Colonel 
Nehemiah  Wtade,  rebel  Treasurer. 

John  Twiggs,  rebel  Colonel. 

Wm.  Few,  rebel  Counsellor. 

Edward  Langworthy,  rebel  Delegate. 

War.  Glascock,  rebel  Counsellor. 

Robert  Walton,  rebel  Com.  of  Forfeited  Estates. 
Joseph  Wood,  Jr.,  Clerk  to  the  rebel  Assembly. 

Piggin,  rebel  Colonel. 

Wai  Hornby,  Distiller. 

Pierce  Butler,  rebel  Officer. 

Joseph  W'ood,  Member  of  rebel  Congress. 

Rev.  Wm.  Peircy,  Clerk. 

Thovias  Savage,  Planter. 

Thojias  Stone,  rebel  Counsellor. 

Benjamin  Andrew,  President  of  the  Rebel  Council. 
John  Baker,  Senior  rebel  Colonel. 

War.  Baker,  rebel  Officer. 

Francis  Brown,  Planter. 

Nathan  Brownson,  Member  of  rebel  Congress. 
John  Hardy,  Captain  of  a rebel  Galley. 

Thos.  Morris,  rebel  Officer. 

Samuel  Miller,  Member  of  rebel  Assembly. 

Thos.  Maxwell,  Planter. 

Joseph  Woodruff. 

Joseph  Oswald,  Planter. 

Josiah  Powell,  Planter. 

SAaruEL  Saltus,  a Committeeman. 

John  Sandiford,  Planter. 

Peter  Tabling,  rebel  Officer. 

Oliver  Bowen,  rebel  Commodore. 

Lyman  Hall,  member  of  rebel  Congress. 

Andrew  Moore,  Planter. 


... 
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53.  Joshua  Inman,  Planter. 

54.  John  Dooly,  rebel  Colonel. 

55.  John  Glen,  rebel  Cliief-Justiee. 

56.  Richard  Wyi.ey,  President  of  the  rebel  Council. 

57.  Adam  Fowler  Brisbane,  rebel  Counsellor. 

58.  Shem  Butler,  rebel  Assemblyman. 

59.  Joseph  Habersham,  rebel  Colonel. 

60.  John  Stirk,  rebel  Colonel. 

61.  Raymond  Demere,  rebel  do.  General. 

62.  CHxVs.  Odingsell,  rebel  Captain. 

63.  Wm.  Peacock,  rebel  Counsellor. 

64.  John  Bradley,  Captain  rebel  Galley. 

65.  Joseph  Reynolds,  Bricklayer. 

66.  Rudolph  Strohaker,  Butcher. 

67.  Chas.  Cope,  Butcher. 

68.  Lewis  Cope,  Butcher. 

69.  Hep  worth  Carter,  rebel  Captain. 

70.  Stephen  Johnston,  Butcher, 

71.  John  McIntosh,  Jr.,  rebel  Colonel. 

72.  James  Houston,  Surgeon. 

73.  James  Habersham,  Merchant. 

74.  John  Habersham,  rebel  Mayor. 

75.  John  Milledge,  Jr.,  rebel  Assemblyman. 

76.  Levi  Sheftall,  Butcher. 

77.  Philip  Jacob  Cohen,  Shopkeeper. 

78.  John  Sutcliffe,  Shopkeeper. 

79.  Jonathan  Bryan,  rebel  Counsellor. 

80.  John  Spencer,  rebel  Officer. 

81.  John  Holmes,  Clerk. 

82.  William  Gibbons,  the  elder,  rebel  Counsellor. 

83.  Sheftall,  Sheftall,  rebel  Officer. 

84.  Philip  Minis,  Shopkeeper. 

85.  Coshman  Polock,  Shopkeeper. 

86.  Robt.  Hamilton,  Attorney  at  Law. 

87.  Benj.  Lloyd,  rebel  Officer. 

88.  James  Alexander,  rebel  Officer. 

89.  John  Jenkins,  rebel  Assemblyman. 

90.  Sam.  Stirk,  rebel  Secretary. 

91.  Philip  Densler,  Yeoman.' 

92.  Henry  Cuyler,  rebel  Officer. 

93.  Joseph  Gibbons,  rebel  Assemblyman. 

94.  Ebenezer  Smith  Platt,  Shopkeeper. 

95.  Matthew  Griffin,  Planter. 

96.  Peter  Deveaux,  Gentleman. 

97.  Bf.n.  Odingsf.ll.  rebel  Officer. 

98.  John  Gibbons,  Y.  Master. 
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99. 

John  Smith,  Planter. 

100. 

Wm.  Le  Conte,  rebel  Counsellor. 

1 

101. 

Charles  Fk.  Chevalier,  rebel  Counsellor. 

102. 

Peter  Chambers,  Shopkeeper. 

% 

103. 

Thos.  Washington,  rebel  Officer. 

104. 

Elisha  Maxwell,  Planter. 

105. 

Thos.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  rebel  Mayor. 

106. 

Wm.  Gibbons,  the  younger,  Planter. 

107. 

Wm.  Davis,  rebel  Officer. 

vj| 

108. 

John  Graves,  Yeoman. 

109. 

Charles  Kent,  rebel  Counsellor. 

110. 

John  Bacon,  Mariner. 

m 

111. 

Nathaniel  Saxton,  Tavernkeeper. 

112. 

Philip  Lowe,  rebel  Officer. 

113. 

Samuel  Spencer,  Mariner. 

1 

114. 

John  Winn,  Sen  ’r.  Planter. 

4 

• 

115. 

Peveaux  Jarrat,  rebel  Assemblyman 

116. 

Samuel  West,  Gentleman. 

. 

117. 

Jos i ah  Dupont,  Planter. 

1 

118. 

James  Pugh,  Planter. 

119. 

Frederick  Pugh,  Planter. 

120. 

James  Ray,  Planter. 

I 

121. 

James  Martin,  Planter. 

.i 

122. 

John  Martin,  rebel  Sheriff. 

I 

123. 

Thos.  Pace,  rebel  Officer. 

124. 

Benj.  Fell,  rebel  Officer. 

125. 

Dionysius  Wright,  Planter. 

>• 

126. 

Chesley  Bostick,  Shopkeeper. 

■ 

127. 

Littleberry  Bostick,  Planter. 

128. 

Leonard  Marbury,  rebel  Officer. 

129. 

John  Sharp,  Planter. 

130. 

James  Harris,  Planter. 

131. 

Henry  Jones,  rebel  Colonel. 

* 

132. 

Hugh  McGee,  rebel  Captain. 

133. 

John  Wilson,  Gentleman. 

' 

134. 

George  Wyche,  rebel  Officer. 

135. 

Wm.  Candler,  rebel  Officer. 

136. 

Zechariah  Tenn,  Planter. 

137. 

Wm.  McIntosh,  rebel  Colonel. 

138. 

David  Bradie,  Surgeon. 

139. 

Andrew  McLean,  Merchant. 

140. 

Sir  Patrick  IToustoun,  Baronet. 

1 

141. 

McCartin  Campbell,  Merchant. 

142. 

James  Gordon,  Planter. 

143. 

John  Kell,  Gentleman. 

144. 

John  McLean,  Planter. 
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145.  John  Snider,  Planter. 

146.  John  Elliott,  rebel  Officer. 

147.  Thomas  Elliott,  rebel  Officer. 

148.  Richard  Swinney,  Yeoman. 

149.  Hugh  Middleton,  rebel  Officer. 

150.  Job  Pray,  Mariner. 

151.  Joslih  McLean,  Planter.1 


Earliest  Political  Subdivisions 

Deeming  it  conducive  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhab- 
itants and  promotive  of  good  government,  the  Trustees, 
on  April  15,  1741,  divided  the  Province  of  Georgia  into 
two  counties — Savannah  and  Frederica.  The  former  in- 
cluded all  settlements  upon  the  Savannah  Piver  and  upon 
both  banks  of  the  Great  Ogeechee  River,  and  such  addi- 
tional territory  south  of  the  latter  stream  as  should  be 
designated  when  a proper  map  of  the  country  could  be 
prepared.  Within  the  latter  were  embraced  Darien, 
Frederica  and  the  entire  region  lying  south  of  the  Alta- 
maha  River.2 


Parishes 

Perhaps  the  most  important  Act  passed  by  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Ellis,  the  second  Royal  Governor  of  Georgia,  was  one 
dividing  the  several  districts  of  the  province  into  par- 
ishes, providing  for  the  establishment  of  religious  wor-, 
ship  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  Act  was  ap- 
proved March  15,  1758,  and  by  it  the  Province  of  Georgia 
was  erected  into  eight  parishes,  to  wit: 

The  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  which  included  the  town  and  district  of 
Savannah,  together  with  adjacent  islands. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Matthew,  embracing  the  district  of  Ebenezer,  to- 
gether with  Abercorn  and  Goshen. 


1 White’s  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia. 

5 History  of  Georgia,  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Vol.  I,  p.  416,  Boston,  1S83. 
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The  Parish  of  St.  George,  which  was  created  from  the  district  of 
Halifax,  embracing  an  area  of  which  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
"Waynesboro  was  the  center. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  which  included  the  district  of  Augusta. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Philip,  embracing  the  town  of  Hardwick  and  the 
district  of  Ogeechee,  together  with  Ossabaw  Island. 

The  Parish  of  St.  John,  which  included  the  Sunbury  and  Midway  set- 
tlements, together  with  St.  Catharine  and  Bermuda  Islands. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  which  embraced  the  town  and  district  of 
Darien,  south  of  the  Altamaha,  including  Sapelo  and  adjacent  islands. 

The  Parish  of  St.  James,  which  embraced  the  town  and  district  of 
Frederica,  including  Great  and  Little  St.  Simon  and  adjacent  islands. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  dated 
March  25,  1765,  the  newly  acquired  territory  between 
the  Altamaha  and  the  St.  Mary  was  divided  into  four 
parishes,  to  wit : 

The  Parish  of  St.  David,  embracing  a tract  of  land  between  the  Alta- 
maha and  the  north  branch  of  Turtle  River. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Patrick,  embracing  an  area  between  the  north 
branch  of  Turtle  River  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Little  Satilla. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Thomas,  extending  from  the  south  branch  of  the 
Little  Satilla  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Great  Satilla. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  which  included  an  area  between  the  south 
branch  of  the  Great  Satilla  and  the  south  branch  of  the  St.  Mary,  together 
with  the  sea  islands  embraced  within  these  limits. 


Delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 

Archibald  Bulloch 1775-1776 

Lyman  Hall* 1775-1777 

John  Houston 1775-1777 

Noble  Wymberly  Jones 1775-1776;  17S1-1783 

John  J.  Zublv 1775-1776 

Button  Gwinnett 1776-1777 

George  Walton 1776-1779;  1780-1781 

Nathan  Brownson 1776-1778 

Edward  Latigworthy 1777-1779 

Edward  Telfair 1777-1779:  1780-1783 


•Dr.  Lyman  Hall  was  first  elected  in  177  4,  and  took  his  seat  as  a delegate 
from  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  In  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  but  did  not  vote  until 
re-elected  in  1775,  at  which  time  he  was  joined  by  his  colleagues. 
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Joseph  Wood 1777-1779 

Joseph  Clay. 1778-1780 

William  Few 1780-1782;  1785-178S 

Eichard  Howley 1780-1781 

William  Gibbons 17S4-1786 

I 

William  Houstoun 1784-1787 

Abraham  Baldwin 1780-1783 

John  Habersham 1785-1786 

William  Pierce 1786-1787 


Delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1781  Who 
Signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation 

George  Walton,  Edward  Telfair,  Edward  Langworthy. 


Delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  Who 
Signed  the  Federal  Constitution 

Abraham  Baldwin,  William  Few. 

N.  B. — William  Hon  storm  and  William  Pierce  were 
also  elected,  but  did  not  sign  the  Federal  Constitution. 


United  States  Senators 


William  FeAV 

...1789-1793 

James  Gunn 

17S9-.1S01 

James  Jackson. 

...1793-1795 

George  Walton 

. . .3795-1796 

Josiah  Tattnall 

. . .1796-1799 

Abraham  Baldwin*.. 

. . .1799-1807 

James  Jackson 

....1801-1806 

George  Jones....... 

. . .1807-1807 

John  Milled ge* 

...  .1806-1809 

Wm.  H.  Crawford... 

. . .1807-1813' 

Charles  Tait 

1S09-3319 

W.  B.  Bulloch 

. . .1813-1813 

W.  W.  Bibb 

.. .1813-1816 

George  M.  Troup.... 

. . .1816-1818 

John  Forsyth 

. . .1818-1819 

Freeman  Walker.... 

. . .IS 3 9-1821 

John  Elliott 

... .1819-1825 

Nicholas  Ware 

Thomas  W.  Cobb.... 

. . .1824-1823 

John  M.  Berrien... 

1825-1829 

Oliver  IT.  Prince.... 

. . .1828-1831 

John  Forsyth 

1S29-3S35 

George  M.  Troup.... 

. . .1831-1833 

•President  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate. 


. 
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John  P.  King 

. . .1833-1837 

Alfred  Cuthbert 

. .1835-1843 

Wilson  Lumpkin .... 
John  M.  Berrien 

...1837-1841  • 

. . . 1841-1852 

Walter  T.  Colquitt .... 

. .1843-1848 

Bobert  M.  Charlton . . 

...  .1852-1853 

Herschell  Y.  Johnson. 

. .1848-1849 

IRnR-iaGI 

Wm.  C.  Dawson 

Alfred  Iverson 

. . 1849-1855 

(No  Senators  in  Congress 

from  1861  to  1871) 

Joshua  Hill 

, . .1871-1873 

T.  M.  Norwood 

. .1871-1877 

John  B.  Gordon 

Benjamin  H.  Hill 

. .1877-1882 

Joseph  E.  Brown. 

. . .1880-1891 

Pope  Barrow 

. .1882-1883 

John  B.  Gordon 

. . .1891-1S97 

Alfred  H.  Colquitt 

Patrick  Walsh 

. .1883-1894 
. .18944895 

Alexander  S.  Clav. . . , 
J oseph  M.  Terrell . . . , 

. . .1897-1910 
. . .1910-1911 

Augustus  O.  Bacon... 

.4895-1714 

Hoke  Smith 

. . .1911- 

William  S.  West 

. .1914-1914 

H.  V.  M.  Miller 

. . 4S71-1S71 

Thos.  W.  Hardwick 

Members  of  Congress 

First  Congress,  1787-1791. — Abraham  Baldwin,  James  Jackson,  George 
Mathews. 

Second  Congress,  1791-1793. — Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge  (elected 
\ to  succeed  Anthony  Wayne),  Anthony  Wayne  (seat  declared  vacant 
after  contest),  Francis  Willis. 

Third  Congress.  1793-1795. — Abraham  Baldwin,  Thomas  P.  Carnes. 

Fourth  Congress,  1795-1797. — Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge. 

Fifth  Congress,  1797-1799.-— Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge. 

Sixth  Congress,  1799-1801. — James  Jones,  Benjamin  Taliaferro. 

Seventh  Congress,  1801-1803. — Peter  Early  (elected  to  succeed  John  Mil- 
ledge). John  Milledge  (resigned,  1802),  David  Meriwether  (elected  to 
succeed  Benjamin  Taliaferro),  Benjamin  Taliferro  (resigned,  1802). 

Eighth  Congress,  1803-1805. — Joseph  Bryan,  Peter  Early,  Samuel  Ham- 
mond, David  Meriwether. 

Ninth  Congress,  1805-1807. — William  Wyatt  Bibb  (elected  to  succeed 
Thomas  Spalding),  Joseph  Bryan  (resigned,  1S06),  Peter  Early,  Cowles 
Mead  (election  successfully  contested  by  Thomas  Spalding),  David 
Meriwether,  Dennis  Smelt  (elected  to  succeed  Joseph  Bryan),  Thomas 
Spalding  (resigned,  1807). 

Tenth  Congress,  1 807-1 889. — William  Wyatt  Bibb,  Howell  Cobb,  Dennis 
Smelt,  George  M.  Troup. 

Eleventh  Congress,  1809-1811. — William  Wyatt  Bibb,  Howell  Cobb,  Den- 
nis Smelt,  George  M.  Troup. 
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Twelfth  Congress,  1811-1813. — William  Barnett  (elected  to  succeed  Howell 
Cobb),  William  Wyatt  Bibb,  Howell  Cobb  (resigned,  1812),  Bolling 
Hall,  George  M.  Troup. 

Thirteenth  Congress,  1813-1815. — William  Barnett,  William  Wyatt  Bibb 
(elected  to  succeed  William  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  Senator),  Alfred  Cuth- 
bert  (elected  to  succeed  W.  W.  Bibb,  resigned,  1S13),  .John  Forsyth, 
Bolling  Hall,  Thomas  Telfair,  George  M.  Troup. 

Fourteenth  Congress,  1S15-1S17. — Zadoc  Cook  (elected  to  succeed  Alfred 
Cuthbert),  Alfred  Cuthbert  (resigned,  1816),  John  Forsyth,  Bolling 
Hall,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Thomas  Telfair,  Richard  Henry  Wilde. 

Fifteenth  Congress,  1817-1819. — Joel  Abbott,  Zadoc  Cook,  Thomas  W. 
Cobb,  Joel  Crawford,  John  Forsyth  (elected  to  succeed  George  M. 
Troup,  U.  S.  Senator),  Robert  Raymond  Reid  (elected  to  succeed  John 
Forsyth,  resigned,  1819),  William  Terrell. 

Sixteenth  Congress,  1819-1821. — Joel  Abbott,  Thomas  W\  Cobb,  Joel. 
Crawford,  John  A.  Cuthbert,  Robert  Raymond  Reid,  William  Terrell. 

Seventeenth  Congress,  1821-1823. — Joel  Abbott,  Alfred  Cuthbert,  George 
R.  Gilmer,  Robert  Raymond  Reid,  Edward  F.  Tattnall,  Wiley  Thompson. 

Eighteenth  Congress,  1821-1825. — Joel  Abbott,  George  Carey,  Thomas  W. 
Cobb  (died  1823),  Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  Forsyth,  Edward  F.  Tattnall, 
Wiley  Thompson,  Richard  Henry  Wilde  (elected  to  succeed  Thomas  W. 
Cobb,  deceased). 

Nineteenth  Congress,  1825-1827. — George  Carey,  Alfred  Cuthbert,  John 
Forsyth,  Charles  E.  Haynes,  James  Meriwether,  Edward  F.  Tattnall, 
Wiley  Thompson. 

Twentieth  Congress,  1S27-1S29. — John  Floyd,  Tomlinson  Fort,  George  R. 
Gilmer,  Charles  E.  Haynes,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Wiley  Thompson,  Richard 
Henry  Wilde. 

Twenty-First  Congress,  1829-1831. — Thomas  F.  Foster,  Charles  G.  Haynes, 
Henry  G.  Lamar,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Wiley  Thompson,  James  M.  Wayne, 
Richard  II.  Wilde. 

Twenty-Second  Congress,  1831-1833. — Augustin  Smith  Clayton,  Thomas 
F.  Foster,  Henry  G.  Lamar,  Daniel  Newnan,  Wiley  Thompson,  James  At. 
Wayne,  Richard  II.  Wilde. 

Twenty-Third  Congress.  1833-1835. — Augustin  Smith  Clayton,  John  Cof- 
fee, Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  George  R.  Gilmer,  Seaborn 
Jones.  William  Schley.  James  M.  Wayne,  Richard  II.  Wilde. 

Twenty-Fourth  Congress,  1835-1837. — Julius  C.  Alford  (elected  to  suc- 
ceed George  W.  Towns),  Jesse  F.  Cleveland,  John  Coffee  (died,  1836), 
William  C.  Dawson  (elected  to  succeed  John  Coffee,  deceased),  Thomas 
Glascock,  Seaton  Grantland,  Charles  E.  Haynes,  Hopkins  Halsey,  Jabez 
Jackson,  George  W.  Owens,  George  W.  Towns  (resigned,  1836), 

Twenty-Fifth  Congress,  1837-1839. — Jesse  F.  Cleveland,  William  C.  Daw- 
son, Thomas  Obseoek,  Seaton  Grantland,  Charles  E.  Haynes,  Hopkins 
Halsey,  Jabez  Jackson,  George  W.  Owen,  George  W.  Towns. 

Twenty-Sixth  Congress,  1S39-1S4L— Julius  C.  Alford,  Edward  J.  Black, 
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Walter  T.  Colquitt  (resigned,  1848),  Mark  A.  Cooper,  William  C.  Daw- 
son, Richard  W.  Habersham,  Hines  Holt  (elected  to  succeed  Walter 
T.  Colquitt),  Thomas  Butler  King,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Lott  Warren. 

Twenty- Seventh  Congress,  1841-1S43. — Julius  C.  Alford,  Edward  J. 
Black  (took  his  seat  March  2,  1842),  Walter  T.  Colquitt  (took  his  seat 
February  1,  1842),  Mark  A.  Cooper  (took  his  seat  February  1,  1842), 
George  W.  Crawford  (elected  to  succeed  Richard  W.  Habersham), 
William  C.  Dawson,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  Richard  Wr. 
Habersham  (died,  1842),  Thomas  Butler  King,  James  A.  Meriwether, 
Eugenius'  A.  Nisbet,  Lott  Warren. 

Twenty-Eighth  Congress,  1843-1845.—- Edward  J.  Black,  Absalom  H. 
Chappell,  Duncan  L.  Clinch  (elected  to  succeed  John  Millen),  Howell 
Cobb,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  John  H.  Lumpkin,  John  Millen  (died,  1843), 
Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Wm.  H.  Stiles. 

Twenty-Ninth  Congress,  1845-1847. — Howell  Cobb,  Hugh  A.  Haralson, 
Seaborn  Jones,  Thomas  Butler  King,  John  H.  Lumpkin.  Washington 
Poe  (resigned  in  1845,  without  having  taken  his  seat),  Alex.  H.  Ste- 
phens, Robert  Toombs,  George  W.  Towns  (elected  to  succeed  Washing- 
ton Poe). 

Thirtieth  Congress,  1847-1849. — Howell  Cobb,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  Alfred 
Iverson.  John  W.  Jones,  Thomas  Butler  King,  John  II.  Lumpkin,  Alex. 
H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs. 

Thirty-First  Congress,  1849-1851. — Howell  Cobb  (elected  Speaker  De- 
cember 21,  1849),  Thomas  C.  Hackett,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  Joseph  W. 
Jackson  (elected  to  succeed  Thomas  Butler  King),  Thomas  Butler  King 
(resigned,  1849),  Allen  F.  Owen,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs, 
Marshall  J.  Wellborn. 

Thirty-Second  Congress.  1851-1853. — David  J.  Bailey,  E.  W.  Chastain. 
Junius  Hilyer,  Joseph  W.  Jackson,  James  Johnson,  Charles  Murphey, 
Alex.  H.  Stephens.  Robert  Toombs. 

Thirty-Third  Congress,  1853-1855. — David  J.  Bailey,  E.  W.  Chastain, 
Alfred  II.  Colquitt,  Wm.  B.  W.  Dent,  Junius  Hillyer,  David  A.  Reese, 
James  L.  Seward,  Alex.  H.  Stephens. 

Thirty-Fourth  Congress,  1855-1857. — Howell  Cobb,  Martin  J.  Crawford, 
Nathaniel  G.  Foster.  John  II.  Lnmpkin,  James  L.  Seward,  Alex.  H. 
Stephens,  Robert  P.  Trippe,  Hiram  Warner. 

Thirty-Fifth  Congress,  1857-1S59. — Martin  J.  Crawford,  Lucius  J.  Gar- 
trell,  Joshua  Hill,  James  Jackson,  James  L.  Seward,  Alex.  H.  Stephens. 
Robert  P.  Trippe,  Augustus  R.  Wright. 

Thirty-Sixth  Congress,  1859-1861. — Martin  J.  Crawford,  Lucius  J.  Gar- 
trell,  Thomas  Hardeman,  Jr.,  Joshua  Hill,  James  Jackson,  John  J. 
Jones,  Peter  E.  Love,  John  W.  H.  Underwood.  The  Georgia  delegation 
retired  from  the  House  January  23,  1861.  Joshua  Hill  wac  the  only 
member  who  formally  resigned. 

Thirty-Seventh  Congress,  1861-1863. — Vacant. 

Thirty-Eighth  Congress,  1863-1865. — Vacant. 
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Thirty-Ninth  Congress,  1865-1867. — Vacant. 

Fortieth  Congress,  1867-1869.- — Joseph  W.  Clift,  W.  P.  Edwards,  Samuel 
F.  Gove,  Charles  H.  Prince,  Nelson  Tift,  P.  M.  B.  Young.  (These 
members  were  seated  Julv  25,  1868.) 

Forty-First  Congress,  1869-1871. — Marion  Bethune  (seated  January  16, 
1871),  Stephen  A.  Corker  (seated  January  24,  1871),  Jefferson  F.  Long 
(seated  January  24,  1871),  Wm.  W.  Paine  (seated  January  >23,  1871), 
Wm.  P.  Price  (seated  Feb.  24,  1871),  Richard  H.  Whiteley  (seated 
February  9,  1871),  P.  M.  B.  Young  (seated  February  24,  1871). 

Forty-Second  Congress,  1871-1S73. — Erasmus  W.  Beck  (elected  to  succeed 
Thomas  J.  Speer),  John  S.  Bigby,  Dudley  M.  DuBose,  A.  T.  McIntyre, 
Wm.  P.  Price.  Thomas  J„  Speer  (died,  1872),  Kichard  H.  Whiteley, 
P.  M.  B.  Young. 

Forty-Third  Congress,  1S73-1875. — Hiram  P.  Bell,  James  H.  Blount, 
Philip  Cook,  James  C.  Freeman,  Henry  K.  Harris,  Morgan  Rawls  (un- 
seated by  Andrew  Sloan),  Andrew  Sloan  (chosen  in  place  of  Morgan 
Rawls),  Alex.  IT.  Stephens,  Richard  H.  Whiteley,  P.  M.  B.  Young. 

Forty-Fourth  Congress,  1875-1877. — James  H.  Blount,  Milton  A.  Candler, 
Philip  Cook,  Wm.  H.  Felton,  Henry  R.  Harris,  Julian  Hartridge,  Gar- 
nett McMillan  (died,  1875,  without  having  taken  his  seat),  Benjamin 
H.  Hill  (elected  to  succeed  Garnett  McMillan),  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Alex.  H. 
Stephens. 

Forty-Fifth  Congress,  1877-1879.— -Hiram  P.  Bell,  James  H.  Blount, 
Milton  A.  Candler,  Philip  Cook,  Wm.  H.  Felton,  Henry  R.  Harris, 
Julian  Hartridge  (died,  1879),  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Alex.  H.  Stephens. 

Forty-Sixth  Congress,  1879-1881. — James  H.  Blount,  Philip  Cook,  Wm.  H. 
Felton,  N.  J.  Hammond,  John  C.  Nicholls,  Henry  Persons,  Wm.  E. 
Smith,  Emory  Speer,  Alex.  H.  Stephens. 

Forty-Seventh  Congress,  1881-1883. — George  R.  Black,  James  H.  Blount, 
Hugh  Buchanan,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Philip  Cook,  N.  J.  Hammond, 
Seaborn  Reese  (elected  to  succeed  A.  H.  Stephens),  Emory  Speer,  Alex. 
II.  Stephens  (resigned  to  become.  Governor  of  Georgia),  Henry  G. 
Turner. 

Forty-Eighth  Congress,  1883-1885. — James  H.  Blount,  Hugh  Buchanan, 
Allen  D.  Candler,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles  F.  Crisp,  N.  J.  Ham- 
mond, John  C.  Nicholls,  Seaborn  Reese,  Henry  G.  Turner. 

Forty-Ninth  Congress,  1885-1887. — George  T.  Barnes,  James  H.  Blount, 
Allen  D.  Candler,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles  F.  Crisp,  N.  J.  Hammond, 
Henry  R.  Harris,  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  Seaborn  Reese,  Henry  G. 
Turner. 

Fiftieth  Congress,  1887-1889. — George  T.  Barnes,  James  II.  Blount,  Allen 
D.  Candler,  Henry  H.  Carlton,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles  F,  Crisp, 
Thomas  W.  Grimes,  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  John  D.  Stewart,  Henry  G. 
Turner. 

I i ft y- First  Congress,  1.8*9-1891. — George  T.  Barnes,  James  H.  Blount, 
Alh  ii  D.  Gaudier,  Henry  II.  Carlton,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles  F. 
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Crisp,  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  Rufus  E.  Lester,  .John  I).  Stewart,  Henry  G. 
Turner. 

Fifty-Second  Congress,  1891-1893. — James  H.  Blount,  Charles  F.  Crisp, 
Robert  W.  Everett,  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  Kufus  E.  Lester,  Leonidas  F. 
Livingston,  Charles  L.  Moses,  Henry  G.  Turner,  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
Thomas  E.  Winn. 

Fifty-Third  Congress,  1893-1S95. — J.  C.  C.  Blac-k,  Thomas  B.  Cabaniss, 
Charles  F.  Crisp,  Kufus  E.  Lester,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  John  W. 
Maddox,  Charles  L.  Moses,  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  Benjamin  E.  Kussell, 
F.  Carter  Tate,  Henry  G.  Turner. 

Fifty-Fourth  Congress,  1S95-1S97. — Charles  L.  Bartlett,  J.  C.  C.  Black, 
Charles  F.  Crisp  (died,  1896),  Charles  E.  Crisp  (elected  to  succeed 
Charles  F.  Crisp,  his  father),  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  Kufus  E.  Lester, 
Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  John  W.  Maddox,  Charles  L.  Moses,  F.  Carter 
Tate,  Henry  G.  Turner. 

Fifty-Fifth  Congress,  1897-1899. — Wm.  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L.  Bartlett, 
Wm.  G.  Brantley,  Wm.  H.  Fleming,  James  M.  Griggs,  Mm.  M.  How- 
ard, Kufus  E.  Lester,  Elijah  B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  John 
W.  Maddox,  F.  Carter  Tate. 

FnTY-SrxTH  Congress,  1899-1001. — Wm.  C.  Adamson.  Charles  L.  Bartlett, 
Wm.  G.  Brantley,  Wm.  H.  Fleming,  James  M.  Griggs,  Wm.  M.  Howard, 
Rufus  E.  Lester,  Elijah  B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  John  W. 
Maddox,  F.  Carter  Tate. 

Fifty-Seventh  Congress,  1901-1903. — Wm.  C.  Anderson,  Charles  L.  Bart- 
lett, Wm.  G.  Brantley,  Wm.  H.  Fleming,  James  M.  Griggs,  Wm.  M. 
Howard,  Kufus  E.  Lester,  Elijah  B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston, 
John  W.  Maddox,  F.  Carter  Tate. 

Fifty-Eighth  Congress,  1903-1905. — Wm.  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L.  Bartlett, 
Wm.  G.  Brantley,  James  M.  Griggs,  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  Wm.  M. 
Howard,  Rufus  E.  Lester,  Elijah  B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston, 
John  W.  Maddox,  F.  Carter  Tate. 

Fifty-Ninth  Congress,  1905-1907. — Wm.  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L.  Bartlett, 
Thomas  M.  Bell,  Wm.  G.  Brantley,  James  M.  Griggs,  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick, Wm.  M.  Howard,  Gordon  Lee,  Kufus  E.  Lester  (died,  1906), 
Elijah  B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  J.  W.  Overstreet  (elected  to 
succeed  Kufus  E.  Lester). 

Sixtieth  Congress,  1907-1909. — Wm.  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L.  Bartlett, 
Thomas  M.  Bell,  Wm.  G.  Brantley,  Charles  G.  Edwards,  James  M. 
Griggs,  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  Wm.  M.  Howard,  Gordon  Lee,  Elijah 
B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston. 

Sixty-First  Congress,  1909-1911. — Wm.  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L.  Bartlett, 
Thomas  M.  Bell.  Wm.  C.  Brantley,  Charles  G.  Edwards,  Thomas  W. 
Hardwick,  Wm.  Schley  Howard,  Dudley  M.  Hughes,  Gordon  Lee,  Samuel 
J.  Tribble. 

Sixty-Second  Congress,  1911-1913. — Wm.  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L.  Bartlett, 
Thomas  M.  Bell,  Charles  R.  Crisp,  Charles  G.  Edwards,  Thomas  M 
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Hardwick,  Win.  Schley  Howard,  Dudley  M'.  Hughes,  Gordon  Lee, 
Samuel  J.  Tribble,  J.  Randall  Walker. 

Sixty-Third  Congress. — William  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  Thomas 
M.  Bell,  Charles  R.  Crisp,  Charles  G.  Edwards,  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 
Wm.  Schley  Howard,  Dudley  M.  Hughes,  Gordon  Lee,  Frank  Park 
(elected  to  succeed  S.  A.  Roddenbery  ) , S.  A.  Roddenbery  (died,  1913), 
Samuel  J.  Tribble,  J.  Randall  Walker. 

Sixty-Fourth  Congress. — William  C.  Adamson,  Thomas  M.  Bell,  Charles 
R.  Crisp,  Chas.  G.  Edwards,  Wm.  Schley  Howard,  Dudley  M.  Hughes, 
Gordon  Lee,  Frank  Park,  Samuel  J.  Tribble,  Carl  Vinson,  J.  Randall 
Walker  and  J.  W.  Wise. 


Governors 

COLONIAL 

James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  humanitarian  and  soldier, 


Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia 1732-1743 

William  Stephens,  Acting  Governor 1743-1751 

Henry  Parker,  Acting  Governor 1751-1754 

PROVINCIAL 

John  Reynolds 1754-1757 

Henry  Ellis 1757-1760 

James  Wright,  created  a Baronet 1760-1776 

PROVISIONAL 


Archibald  Bulloch,  President  of  the  Executive  Council.  . . .1776-1777 
Button  Gwdnnett,  President  of  the  Executive  Council.  ..  .1777-1777 


STATE 

John  A.  Treutlen 1777-1778 

John  Houstoun 1778-1778 

John  Wereat 1778-1779 

George  Walton 1779-1780 

Richard  Howley 17S0-1781 

Stephen  Heard,  President  of  the  Senate 1781-1781 

Nathan  Brownson 1781-1782 

John  Martin 1782-1783 

Lyman  Hall 1783-1784 

John  Houstoun 1784-1785 

Samuel  Elbert  1785-1786 

Elbert  Telfair 1786-1787 

George  Mathews 1781-1788 

George  Handle 178S-1 789 

George  Walton 1789-1790 

Edward  Telfair 1790-1793 
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George  Mathews 1787-1788 

Jared  Irwin 1796-1798 

James  Jackson 1798-1801 

David  Emanuel 1801-1801 

Josiah  Tattnall 1801-1802 

John  Milledge 1802-1806 

Jared  Irwdn TS06-1809 

David  B.  Mitchell '.  .1S09-1813 

William  Rabun 1817-1819 

Matthew  Talbot,  President  of  the  Senate 1819-1819 

John  Clark 1819-1823 

George  M.  Troup 1S23-1827 

John  Forsyth 1827-1829 

George  R.  Gilmer 1829-1831 

Wilson  Lumpkin 1831-1833 

William  Schley 1833-1837 

George  R.  Gilmer 1837-1839 

Charles  J.  McDonald 1839-1S43 

George  W.  Crawford 1843-1847 

George  W.  Towns 1847-1851 

Howell  Cobb 1851-1853 

Herschel  V.  Johnson 1853-1857 

Joseph  E.  Brown 1857-1865 

James  Johnson,  Provisional 1865-1865 

Charles  J.  Jenkins 1865-1868 

General  T.  H.  Ruger,  TJ.  S.  A.,  Military 1868-1868 

Rufus  E.  Bullock,  Reconstruction 1S6S-1S71 

Benjamin  Conley,  Reconstruction,  President  of  Senate.  . . . 1S71-1872 

James  M.  Smith 1872-1876 

Alfred  H.  Colquitt 1876-1882 

Alexander  IT.  Stephens.., 1882-1883 

James  S.  Boynton,  President  of.  the  Senate 1883-1883 

Henry  D.  McDaniel 1883-1886 

John  B.  Gordon 18S6-1890 

William  J.  Northen 1890-1894 

William  Y.  Atkinson 1894-1898 

Allen  D.  Candler 1898-1902 

Joseph  M.  Terrell 1902-1907 

Hoke  Smith 1907-1909 

Joseph  M.  Brown 1909-1911 

Hoke  Smith 1911-1911 

John  M.  Slaton,  President  of  the  Senate 1911-1912 

Joseph  M.  Brown 1912-1913 

John  M.  Slaton 1913-1915 

Nathaniel  E.  Harris,  Governor-Elect 1915- 
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Georgia’s  State  Flag 

“The  flag  of  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  be  a vertical 
band  of  blue  next  the  staff  and  occupying  one-third  of 
the  entire  flag ; the  remainder  of  the  space  shall  be  divided 
into  three  horizontal  parallel  bands,  the  upper  and  lower 
of  which  bands  shall  be  scarlet  in  color,  and  the  middle 
band  white.”1 


“Every  battalion  of  volunteers  shall  carry  the  flag 
of  the  State,  as  its  battalion  colors.  But  this  require- 
ment shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  it  from  carrying, 
in  addition  thereto,  any  other  flag  or  colors  of  its  own 
adoption.”2 


“Whenever  a sufficient  number  of  the  militia  to  con- 
stitute a regiment  or  battalion  shall  be  detailed  for 
service  to  operate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  such 
regiments  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Governor  with  two 
flags — one  the  regimental  colors,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  State,  the  other  the  national  colors,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  United  States;  both  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  regiment,  etc.”3 


1 Acts,  1878-9,  p.  114;  Code  of  1895,  Vol.  I,  p.  319. 

2 Acts,  1878-9,  p.  113;  Code  of  1S95,  Vol.  I,  p.  337. 

3 Acts,  1878-9,  p.  ill;  Code  of  1895,  Vol.  I,  p.  343. 
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HISTORIC  COUNTY  SEATS,  CHIEF  TOWNS 
AND  NOTED  LOCALITIES 

APPLING 

Old  Hoimesville.  It  was  not  until  1S74  that  Baxley  be- 
came the  county-seat  of  Appling.  For 
nearly  half  a century  the  official  business  of  the  county 
was  transacted  at  Hoimesville,  a town  whose  existence 
is  today  only  a dim  memory  of  the  past.  Appling 
was  made  a county  in  1818  out  of  treaty  lands  acquired 
from  the  Creeks  and  was  named  for  Colonel  Daniel  Ap- 
pling, a distinguished  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  But, 
due  to  unsettled  conditions  on  what  was  then  our  western 
border,  ten  years  elapsed  before  a county-seat  was 
chosen.  Finally  an  Act  was  approved  December  8,  1828, 
which  fixed  the  site  for  public  buildings  on  a lot  owned 
by  one  Solomon  Kennedy,  said  lot  having  been  selected 
by  the  judges  of  the  Inferior  Court.*  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Hoimesville.  Its  charter  of  incorporation  as 
a town  was  granted  in  1854. 


Baxley.  But  .Hoimesville  was  fated.  It  was  not  on  the 
iron  highway  of  travel.  It  was  not  much  of  a 
center  for  trade,  and  other  communities  were  begin- 
ning to  bristle  with  the  life  of  a new  era.  At  last  a 
bill  was  put  through  the  Legislature,  approved  August 
2‘>,  1872,  submitting  the  question  of  a new  county-site 


•Acts,  1828,  p.  168. 
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to  popular  vote.  Messrs.  Seaborn  Hall,  Gideon  H.  Hol- 
ton, Allen  P.  Surrency,  Isham  Reddish,  and  James  Smith 
were  designated  as  commissioners  to  choose  a site  for 
public  buildings,  in  the  event  a majority  advocated  re- 
moval.1 As  a result,  Baxley,  a town  located  on  what  is 
noA\r  the  Southern  Railway,  was  two  years  later  made 
the  new  county-seat.  Baxley  was  named  for  William 
Baxley,  an  early  pioneer  settler  in  this  neighborhood 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  town  was  in- 
corporated by  an  Act  approved  February  23,  1875,  with 
Messrs.  B.  D.  Mobley,  J.  M.  Powell,  Philip  Ketterer, 
W.  W.  Beach  and  J.  H.  Comas  as  commissioners.2  Bax- 
ley is  today  a progressive  town,  with  up-to-date  public 
utilities.  Its  schools  are  among  the  best,  and  there  is 
not  a community  in  the  State  with  a finer  body  of  citi- 
zens. 


BACON 

Alma.  On  July  27,  1914,  an  Act  was  approved  creating 
by  Constitutional  amendment,  the  new  county  of 
Bacon.  It  is  proposed  to  create  this  new  county  out  of 
lands  embraced  within  the  present  limits  of  Appling, 
Pierce  and  Ware  Counties,  in  the  extreme  Southern  part 
of  the  State.  Since  there  Avas  no  opposition  to  the  bill 
on  the  part  of  the  counties'  directly  imrol\Ted,  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  passed  both  houses  by 
safe  majorities,  and  its  ratification  at  the  ballot  box  will 
be  more  or  less  of  a formality.  The  bill  creating  the 
new  county  designates  Alma  as  the  county-seat.  This 
is  a small  toAvn  on  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and  At- 
lantic Railroad,  the  commercial  activities  of  which  have 
already  commenced  to  attract  population  from  remote 
points.  The  county  will  bear  the  name  of  Hon.  Au- 
gustus 0.  Bacon,  one  of  Georgia’s  most  distinguished 
and  honored  sons.  In  the  high  office  of  United  States 

1 Acts,  1S72,  p.  335. 

2 Acts,  1S75,  p.  156. 
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Senator,  a position  to  which  he  was  four  times  elected, 
Major  Bacon  was  the  intellectual  peer  of  any  of  his  col- 
leagues ; and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations.  As  a par- 
liamentarian, as  a ready  debater,  and  as  a sound  Consti- 
tutional lawyer,  he  possessed  few  equals.  Major  Bacon 
was  the  first  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  be 
returned  to  the  upper  house  of  Congress,  under  the  new 
law  providing  for  the  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators,  at  which  time  he  was  re-elected  for  a fourth 
term  without  opposition.  His  death  on  February  15, 
1914,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  eve  of  a threatened 
rupture  with  Mexico  was  deplored  as  a national  calamity, 
and  messages  of  regret  were  received  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  some  of  these  coming  from  crowned  heads. 
Senator  J.  L.  Sweat,  of  the  Fifth  District,  stated  in  the 
Senate,  when  this  measure  was  pending,  that  in  1872, 
during  the  administration  of  Gov.  James  M.  Smith,  this 
county  had  been  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  under 
the  name  of  Nicholls  County,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  Constitutional  reasons. 


BAKER 

Newton.  In  1825,  Baker  was  formed  out  of  a part  of 
Early  County,  and  named  for  Colonel  John 
Baker,  of  the  Revolution.  The  original  county-seat  of 
Baker  was  a little  hamlet  called  Byron.  But,  under  an 
Act  approved  December  2G,  1831,  stating  as  a cause  of 
complaint  that  the  county-seat  was  then  within  a mile 
of  the  Lee  County  line,  a commission  was  appointed  to 
locate  a new  county-site  on  lot  number  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  in  the  eighth  district;  and  out  of  this  pro- 
vision grew  the  present  town  of  Newton.  The  following 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  lay  off  the  new  town 
into  half-acre  lots  and  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  viz.,  Joel  L.  Scarboro.  Henry  B.  Nelson, 
William  Thomas,  James  Chance,  and  Green  Tinsley.* 


'Acts,  1S31,  p.  67. 
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It  was  probably  for  Sergeant  John  Newton,  of  the  Revo- 
lution, that  the  present  county-seat  of  Baker  was  named, 
though  local  traditions  may  be  at  variance  with  this 
statement.  Newton  was  incorporated  as  a town  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1872,  with  the  following  board  of  commission- 
ers, to  wit:  A.  L.  Hawes,  J.  \r.  Norris,  Howell  Will- 
iams, W.  C.  Odum,  and  A.  W.  Muse.1 


BALDWIN 

The  Great  Anti-  Major  Stephen  H.  Miller,  in  his 
Tariff  Convention:  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  has  pre- 

Forsyth  and  Berrien  served  the  following  detailed  ac- 
in  a Battle  Royal.  count  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
debates  ever  known  in  the  politics 
of  this  State.2  This  was  the  historic  occasion,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  when  two  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  Georgia’s  ante-bellum  orators  wrestled 
for  the  palm  of  victory  in  a contest  which  lasted  for 
three  days.  The  issue  between  them  grew  out  of  the 
famous  tariff  of  1832;  and  Forsyth  supported,  while 
Berrien  antagonized  the  Jackson  administration.  Says 
Major  Miller: 

“As  another  scrap  of  political  history  deserving  preservation,  the  author 
makes  no  apology  for  a somewhat  extended  notice  of  the  Anti-Tariff  Con- 
vention held  at  Milledgeville.  The  official  record  of  the  proceedings  is 
now  before  him,  and  he  copies'  the  names  of  the  delegates,  with  such 
other  matters  are  seem  most  relevant.  [These  names  are  important  as 
showing  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  Georgia  in  the  early  thirties.]  The 
Convention  met  in  the  Representative  Chamber,  at  3 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  the  12th  of  November,  1S32,  when  the  following  delegates 
appeared : 

Appling — Malcolm  Morrison. 

Bakf.r — Young  Allen. 

Baldwin — William  H.  Torrence  and  Samuel  Rockwell. 

Bibb — Robert  A.  Beall  and  Robert  Collins. 

ButLOCH — SAMUEL  L.  LOCKHART. 


1 Acts,  1872,  p.  303. 

3 Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  on  Berrien.  Vol.  II,  Chapter 
on  Forsyth. 
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Burke — J.  Lewis,  E.  Hughes,  and  David  Taylor,  Jr. 

Camden — H.  E.  Ward  and  J.  Hull. 

Cherokee — Z.  B.  Hargrove  and  W.  W.  Williamson. 

Clarke — A.  S.  Clayton,  Thomas  Moore,  and  J.  Ligon. 

Columbia — Isaac  Bamsey,  W.  A.  L.  Collins,  and  J.  Cartledge. 

Coweta — Thomas  Watson  and  Owen  H.  Kenan. 

Crawford — Henry  Crowell  and  Hiran  Warner. 

Decatur — Drury  Fort  and  Jehu  W.  Keith. 

De  Kalb — Lewis  J.  Dupree,  D.  Kiddoo,  and  O.  Clark. 

Dooly — Thomas  H.  Key. 

Early — Josiah  S.  Patterson. 

Effingham — Clem  Powers. 

Elbert — Beverly  Allen,  I.  N.  Davis,  J.  M.  Tate. 

Emanuel — John  B.  Daniel. 

Glynn — Thomas  Butler  King. 

Greene — W.  C.  Dawson,  J.  G.  Matthews,  and  W.  Greer. 

Gwinnett — J.  G.  Park,  W.  Maltbie,  Hines  Holt,  and  S.  McMullin.  ^ 
Hall — W.  H.  Underwood,  J.  McAfee,  B.  Sanford,  and  N.  Garrison. 
Hancock — Thomas  Haynes,  Tully  Vinson,  and  James  Lewis. 

Harris — Jacob  M.  Guerry  and  Barkly  Martin. 

Heard — Bene  Fitzpatrick. 

Henry — A.  B.  Moore,  Gibson  Clark,  J.  Johnson,  and  J.  Coker. 

Houston — Walter  L.  Campbell,  Hugh  Lawson,  and  C.  Wellborn. 
Irwin — William  Slone. 

Jackson — David  Witt,  J.  Park,  and  J.  G.  Pittman. 

Jasper — Alfred  Cuthbert,  D.  A.  Beese,  and  M.  Phillips. 

Jefferson — Boger  L.  Gamble,  and  Philip  S.  Lemlie. 

Jones — W.  S.  C.  Beid,  J.  L.  Lewis,  and  T.  G.  Barron. 

Laurens — David  Blackshear,  and  Eason  Allen. 

Lee — John  G.  Oliver. 

Lincoln — Bem  BEmsen  and  Peter  Lamar. 

Madison — Thomas  Long  and  W.  M.  Morton. 

Marion — Wiley  Williams. 

McIntosh — Thomas  Spalding  and  James  Troup. 

Meriwether — W.  W.  Alexander  and  Hugh  W.  Ector. 

Monroe — John  Maepherson  Berrien,  Thomas  N.  Beall,  George  W.  Gordon, 
and  Elbridge  G.  Cabaniss. 

Montgomery — Joseph  Byals. 

Morgan — W.  S.  Stokes',  Van  Leonard,  and  C.  Campbell. 

Muscogee — Alien  Lawhon  and  W.  S.  Clifton. 

Newton — Charles  Ken  non.  Bichard  L.  Sims,  and  Seth  P.  Storrs. 
Oglethorpe — George  B.  Gilmer  and  John  Moore. 

Pulaski — Burwetl  W.  Bracewell. 

Putnam — L.  W.  Hudson,  0.  P.  Gordon, 
v a bun — Samuel  Farris  and  Henry  T.  Mosely, 

Bandolpii — Benjamin  Holland. 
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Richmond — John  Forsyth,  William  Gumming,  and  John  P.  King. 
Screven — A.  S.  Jones,  and  P.  L.  Wade. 

Talbot — Samuel  W.  Flournoy  and  X.  B.  Powell. 

Taliaferro — Absalom  Janes  and  S.  C.  Jeffries'. 

Tattnall — Joseph  Tillman. 

Thomas — William  II.  Reynolds  and  A.  J.  Dozier. 

Troup — Samuel  A.  Bailey  and  Julius  C.  Alford. 

Upson — Reubeu  J.  Crews  and  John  Robinson. 

Walton — Thomas  W.  Harris,  T.  J.  Hill,  and  Orion  Stroud. 
Warren — Henry  Lockhart  and  Thomas  Gibson,  Jr. 

Washington — S.  Robinson,  J.  Peabody,  and  Morgan  Brown. 


“From  the  above  roll,  it  appears  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  delegates 
presented  credentials  from  sixty-one  counties,  [Chatham  does  not  appear 
to  have  sent  delegates,  but  John  Macpherson  Berrien,  though  credited  to 
Monroe,  was  a citizen  of  Chatham.  He  was  also  leader  of  the  anti- tariff' 
forces.  The  names  in  capitals  represent  the  Forsyth  delegates;  the  names 
in  small  letters  the  Berrien  delegates.]  Hon.  George  R.  Gilmer  was  elected 
President,  and  .William  Y.  Hansell,  Beniamin  T.  Mosely,  and  Mansfield 
Torrance,  Esqs.,  were  appointed  secretaries. 

“On  motion  of  Mr.  [W.  H.]  Torrance,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a Com- 
mittee of  Twenty-One,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  report  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sense  of  the  Convention  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  ob- 
taining relief  from  the  Protective  System,  to  report  what  objects  ought  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Convention,  and  to  suggest  the  most  effeeive 
means  of  accomplishing  the  same.  [Time  was  required  for  selecting  this 
important  committee;  and  consequently,  after  transacting  a few  minor 
matters,  the  Convention  adjourned.] 

“On  the  second  day,  Mr.  Forsyth'  moved  that  a committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  examine  and  report  at  the  next  meeting 
by  what  authority  the  various  persons  present  were  empowered  to  act  as 
delegates,  the  credentials  which  they  possessed,  etc.  Mr.  Torrance,  in  lieu 
thereof,  moved  as  a substitute  that  a Committee  of  Elections  be  named 
to  inquire  into  the  right  of  any  member  to  hold  his'  seat,  whenever  the 
same  should  be  contested.  Both  motions  were  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
time  being.  The  President  then  announced  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One, 
to  wit:  Messrs.  Blackshear,  Berrien.  Forsyth,  Camming,  Clayton,  Cuthbert. 
Gamble,  Reese,  Spalding,  Tate,  Rockwell,  Beall  of  Bibb,  Taylor  of  Burke, 
Bailey,  Warner,  Dawson,  Haynes,  Gordon  of  Putnam,  Clark  of  Henry,  Janes 
and  Harris. 

“On  the  third  day  Mr.  Forsyth  called  up  his  resolution  of  the  day 
before,  and  Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  amend.  Thus  began  the  battle  royal  be- 
tween the  giants.  Perhaps  on  no  other  occasion  in  (.!•'< >rgia  was  thou 
such  an  imposing  display  of  eloquence.  Air.  Forsyth  stood  forth  in  the 
majesty  of  his  intellect  and  the  graces  of  his  unrivaled  elocution.  For 
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three  days  the  Convention  and  the  crowded  galleries  listened  to  the  debate 
with  rapt  attention.  All  conceded  the  victory  to  Mr.  Forsyth  in  the  pre- 
liminary discussion.  He  seemed  like  a giant,  bearing  down  all  obstacles  in 
his  way.  Mr.  Berrien  took  the  floor  amid  plaudits  from  the  galleries.  He 
waved  his  hand  and  shook  his  head  gravely,  his  beaming  face  upward,  to 
repress  the  demonstration  in  his  favor.  What  delight  he  afforded  all 
present  by  his  polished  style  and  sweet  deliverey  may  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  this  American  Cicero.  Other  speakers 
participated  in  the  discussion;  but  the  author  does  not  remember  all  of 
them,  though  a spectator.  Col.  William  Camming,  in  point  of  dignity  and 
force,  called  to  mind  a proud  Roman  Senator.  Messrs.  Clayton,  Torrance, 
Rockwell,  Cut  liber  t,  Spalding,  Beall,  G.  W.  Gordon,  Haynes  and  Alford 
were  among  the  principal  debaters.  Gov.  Gilmer  made  an  argument  with 
his  usual  zeal  and  ability  on  the  main,  question,,  at  another  stage  of  the 
Convention. 

“On  Friday,  General  Blackshear,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
One,  made  a report,  which  was  read  to  the  Convention  by  Mr.  Berrien.  It. 
emphasized  State  Rights,  set  forth  the  limited  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  declared  the  several  tariff  acts  of  Congress,  designed  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void. 
It  also  recommended  unanimity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved 
States  of  the  South,  and  authorized  the  president  of  the ‘Convention  to 
communicate  the  action  of  the  body  to  these  sister  Commonwealths. 

“Mr.  Forsyth  offered  a substitute  for  this  report,  denying  the  necessity 
for  any  radical  action  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  and  suggesting 
that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  appoint  delegates  to  a Southern  Conven- 
tion to  discuss  measures  of  relief,  whenever  the  other  States  of  the  South 
were  agreed  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  this  method  of  redress. 

‘ 1 The  substitute  was  lost,  but  before  a vote  was  taken  in  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Report  of- the  Committee  of  Twenty-One,  Mr.  Forsyth  laid  on 
the  secretary  "s  table  a protest  signed  by  himself  and  some  fifty  delegates, 
all  of  whom  then  retired  together  from  the  Convention.  The  scene  was 
vurv  exciting,  but  it  passed  off  quietly;  and,  after  slight  amendments,  the 
report  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  64  yeas  and  six  nays.  Two  important 
committees  were  appointed — one  to  address,  the  people  of  Georgia,  consisting 
"i:  Messrs.  Berrien,  Clayton,  Gordon  of  Putnam,  Beall  of  Bibb,  and  Torrance; 
and  the  other  styled  the  Central  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Torrance, 
Rockwell,  John  H.  Howard,  Samuel  Boykin  and  James  S.  Calhoun,  to  take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  measures  adopted. 

‘ 1 The  author  lias  dwelt  freely  on  these  topics  for  the  principal  reason 
that  the  young  men  of  the  State  should  understand  the  condition  of  parties, 
at  a season  of  great  peril  to  the  Union ; and  also  because  the  Convention 
v' is  anterior  to  the  “Ordinance  of  Nullification  ’ 1 in  a sister  Sta’e.  No 
thruml  action  was  ever  taken  at  the  ballot-box  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
C' invention, J ' 
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The  Secession  One  of  the  best  narrative  accounts  of  the 
Convention,  great  Secession  Convention  at  Milleclge- 
ville  was  written  by  Colonel  Isaac  A\r. 
Avery  for  bis  well-known  “History  of  Georgia — 1850- 
1881/ and  from  the  chapter  which  deals  with  this  sub- 
ject the  following  resume  is  condensed.  Says’ he: 

‘‘The  Secession  Convention  was  the  ablest  body  ever  convened  in 
Georgia.  Its  membership  included  nearly  every  well-known  public  man  in 
the  State,  and  represented  nearly  every  shade  of  political  opinion.  The 
President  of  the  Convention  was  George  W.  Crawford,  who  had  been  Governor 
of  the  State  from  1343  to  1847,  a gentleman  of  commanding  ability  and 
•wide  influence,  and  a recognized  popular  leader  for  years.  There  was 
Robert  Toombs,  United  States  Senator,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State;  the 
two  famous  Stephens  brothers,  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  Linton  Stephens,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
ex-Governor  Herschell  V.  Johnson,  candidate  for  Vice-President  on  the 
Douglas  ticket  and  ex-United  States  Senator;  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  ex- 
Member  of  Congress  and  ex-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ; Benjamin,  II. 
Hill,  afterwards  United  States  Senator;  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  subsequently 
a Major-General,  Governor,  and  United  States  Senator;  Henry  L.  Benning 
and  Hiram  Warner,  the  one  an  ex-Judge  and  the  other  an  ex-Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  was  also  Augustus  II.  Kenan,  Washington 
Poe,  David  J.  Bailey,  ex-President  of  the  Georgia  Senate;  William  T.  Wof- 
ford, afterwards  a Major-General;  Francis  S.  Bartow,  soon  to  be  the  first 
martyr  of  Manassas ; Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  an  eminent  lawyer,  afterwards  a 
Brigadier-General,  killed  at  Fredericksburg;  Dr.  II.  R.  Casey,  Judge  R.  H. 
Clarke,  Hiram  P.  Bell,  afterwards  both  a Confederate  and  a Federal  Con- 
gressman; Dr.  J.  P.  Logan,  an  eminent  physician;  William  K.  Dabney, 
D.  P.  Hill,  Goode  Bryan,  Judge  William  B.  Fleming,  Henry  R.  Harris, 
afterwards  a Member  of  Congress;  Thomas  P.  Saffold.  Judge  Augustus 
Reese,  Dr.  Alexander  Means',  afterwards  President  of  Emory  College;  Par- 
medus  Reynolds,  Arthur  Hood,  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  afterwards  Governor; 
Charles  Murphey,  afterwards  a Member  of  Congress;  Willis  A.  Hawkins, 
afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  T.  M.  Furlow,  A.  H.  Hansell, 
S'.  B.  Spencer,  P.  W.  Alexander,  James  P.  Simmons,  Nathaniel  M.  Craw- 
ford, Carey  W.  Styles,  N.  A.  Carswell  and  John  L.  Harris. 

“Among  these  gentlemen  two  were  the  most  unexpected  and  potential 
workers  for  secession.  Judge  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  the  author  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  had  always  been  a very  conservative  public  man.  He 
was'  small  of  statue,  though  of  great  personal  dignity.  He  possessed  un- 
usual culture  and  erudition,  and  was  a Christian  of  profound  piety.  Having 
been  a Congressman  and  a Judge  of  the  Supremo  Court,  lie  was  known 
for  eloquence,  learning  and  ability,  and  was  characterized  by  a moral  and 
social  character  of  exquisite  purity.  The  other  of  these  two  unlooked-for 
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disunion  advocates  was  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb.  Like  Judge  Nisbet,  he  was 
an  earnest,  fervent  Christian  worker,  but,  unlike  his  distinguished  col- 
league, he  had  never  taken  any  part  in  State  or  national  politics.  He  was 
a lawyer  of  marvelous  industry  and  acumen.  But  the  secession  issue 
had  aroused  the  fervor  of  his  earnest  soul,  and  the  election  of  Lincoln 
threw  him  into  the  political  arena,  the  most  intense,  unwearied  champion  of 
secession  in  the  State.  All  of  the  powerful  energies  of  his  will 'and  mind 
were  bent  upon  withdrawing  Georgia  from  the  Union  and  establishing  a 
Southern  Confederacy.  As  Mr.  Stephens  fitly  called  him,  Mr.  Cobb  was  a 
sort  of  Peter  the  Hermit  in  this  secession  crusade,  pursuing  it  with  an 
almost  fanatical  enthusiasm. 


“Mr.  Albert  Lamar  was  made  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  and  Hon,  Howell  Cobb  were  invited  to  seats  on  the  floor. 
The  assemblage  was  addressed  by  James  L.  Orr,  Commissioner  from  South 
Carolina,  and  by  Hon.  John  G.  Shorter,  Commissioner  from  Alabama,  ex- 
plaining the  attitude  of  those  States,  and  seeking  the  co-operation  of 
Georgia  in  disunion.  On  January  the  18th,  Judge  Nisbet  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  a committee  to  report  an  ordinance  of  secession.  This 
precipitated  the  issue.  For  Judge  Nisbet ’s  resolution,  ex-Governor  John- 
son, acting  in  concert  with  Mr.  Stephens,  offered  a substitute,  written  by 
the  former,  proposing  a plan  of  co-operation  among  the  Southern  States 
and  suggesting  a Congress  for  this  purpose,  to  be  held  in  Atlanta  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1861.  There  were  various  other  recitals  in  the  substitute, 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  setting  forth  the  wrongs 
of  the  South ; but  the  main  idea  of  the  substitute  was  to  secure  concert  of 
action  before  any  radical  steps  were  taken.  It  was  further  provided  that 
on  the  25th  of  February  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  held 
for  final  deliberation  upon  the  matter. 

“The  discussion  of  this  issue  was  elaborate,  able,  and  eloquent.  Judge 
Nisbet,  Governor  Johnson,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Mr.  Stephens,  Alexander  Means, 
Augustus  Reese,  Ben  Hill  and  Francis  S.  Bartow,  all  spoke.  It  was  a 
battle  of  giants.  The  secession  champions  were  Nisbet,  Cobb,  Toombs, 
Reese,  and  Bartow,  and  pitted  against  them  in  favor  of  a further  attempt 
at  a friendly  settlement  of  troubles,  were  Johnson,  Stephens,  Means  and 
Hill.  The  key-note  of  the  secessionists,  as  condensed  by  Mr.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb, 
in  a speech  of  rare  power,  was:  'We  can  make  better  terms  out  of  the 
Union  than  in  it, 1 and  Mr.  Stephens  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  single, 
focal  idea  of  Mr.  Cobb,  looking  to  a more  certain  re-formation  of  the  Union 
on  a higher  vantage  ground  outside  the  Union,  did  more  to  carry  the  State 
out  than  all  the  arguments:  of  all  the  others  combined.  The  position  of 
the  anti-secessionists  was  enunciated  by  Mr.  Stephens'  in  the  sentence  that 
‘the  point  of  resistance  should  be  the  point  of  aggression. ! S cession  ns 
a remedy  for  anticipated  aggressions  was  deemed  to  be  neither  wise  nor 
politic,  and  these  gentlemen  opposing  secession  believed  that  Georgia, 
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standing  firm  with,  the  border  States  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a redress  of 
grievances,  would  succeed;  but  a Higher  Power  was  ruling  the  occasion. 


“Governor  Johnson’s  motion  to  refer  both  resolution  and  substitute  to 
a special  committee  was  lost;  and  after  the  debate  was  over,  the  previous 
question  being  called  and  sustained,  the  Convention  was  brought  to  a direct 
vote  on  Mr.  Nisbet ’s  resolution  favoring  secession.  The  resolution  was 
passed  by  a vote  of  1G6  yeas  and  130  nays.  It  gave  the  secessionists  the  vic- 
tory, but  emphasized  the  strength  and  character  of  the  conservative  senti- 
ment. The  truth  is  that  some  of  the  strongest  intellects  of  the  State  op- 
posed secession,  not  as  a right,  but  as  a remedy  for  existing  evils.  Mr. 
Toombs  was  the  undoubted  head  of  the  secessionists  in  the  Convention. 
His  superb  qualities  of  leadership  and  his  double  leverage  as  a Senator  of 
the  United  States  and  as  a delegate  upon  the  floor,  equipped  him  for  hasten- 
ing the  march  of  the  revolution.  lie  had  made  a speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  on  January  7,  1861,  or  surpassing  power,  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  demands  of  the  South,  all  of  them  based  upon  Constitutional 
guarantees;  and,  fresh  from  this  great  tilt  in  the  national  arena,  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  disruptive  forces.  [The  fact  that  Mr. 
Toombs,  in  1850,  when  secession  was  first  advocated  in  Georgia,  had  sought 
to  extinguish  the  fires  and  had  repeatedly  avowed  his  devotion  to  the 
Union,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  only  gave  him  an  additional  element  of 
strength.] 

“The  secession  battle  was'  fought  and  won  over  Judge  Nisbet ’s  reso- 
lution. Amidst  the  wildest  excitement,  the  colonial  flag  of  Georgia  was 
raised  upon  the  Capitol.  Judge  Nisbet  promptly  moved  that  the  commit- 
tee report  an  ordinance  of  secession,  to  consist  of  seventeen  members.  It 
was  carried,  and  both  sides  were  represented  in  the  personnel  of  this  commit- 
tee, as  follows:  Judge  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Chairman;  Robert  Toombs, 

Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Francis  S.  Bartow,  Henry'  L.  Benning,  William  M. 
Browne,  George  D.  Rice,  T.  H.  Trippe,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Augustus  H. 
Kenan,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  James  Williamson.  I).  P.  Hill,  Benjamin  H. 
Hill,  E.  W.  Chastain,  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  and  Augustus  Reese.  Immediately 
after  the  appointment  of  the  committee  a message  was  received  from 
Governor  Brown,  in  response  to  a resolution,  furnishing  the  ordinance  of 
Georgia  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  also  a copy 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  tendering  aid  to  the 
President  to  uphold  the  Union.'  The  Committee  of  Seventeen  made  the 
following  report: 

“ ‘AN  ORDINANCE 

“ ‘To  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  other  States  united  with  her  under  a compact  of 
Government  entitled:  “The  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  of  America.  ” 
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‘ ‘ ‘ We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  Con- 
vention assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  and  ordained: 

“ ‘That  the  ordinance  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  in  Convention,  on  the  second  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17-88,  whereby  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  assented  to,  ratified 
and  adopted;  and  also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  ratifying  and  adopting 
amendments  of  said  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed, 
rescinded  and  abrogated. 

“ ‘We  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  That  the 
Union  now  subsisting  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  hereby  dissolved,  and  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  is  in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all 
those  rights  of  sovereignty,  which  belong  and  appear- 
tain  to  a free  and  independent  State.’ 

“On  motion  of  Mr.  Toombs  the  ordinance  was  twice  read.  Ben  Hill 
moved  as  a substitute  for  the  ordinance,  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
offered  by  ex-Governor  H.  Y.  Johnson.  When  the  roll  was  called,  the  vote 
stood  133  yeas  and  164  nays,  a slight  gain  in  the  anti-secession  vote, 
though  the  motion  was  lost.  Mr.  Nisbet  then  moved  the-  passage  of  the 
ordinance,  and  the  vote  stood  208  yeas  to  89  nays,  showing  that  44  of  the 
anti-secession  members  voted  for  the  ordinance  upon  the  idea  that  its 
passage  was  a foregone  conclusion,  and,  further  opposition  being  useless, 
it  was  "wise  and  patriotic  to  give  all  the  moral  force  possible  to  the  act. 
Mr,  Hill  voted  on  this  ballot  for  secession.  But  Governor  Johnson,  the 
Stephens  brothers',  General  Wofford  and  Judge  Warner  still  voted  against 
it.  The  announcement  of  the  President  of  the  Convention,  Governor  George 
W.  Crawford,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  and  privilege  to  declare  the  State 
of  Georgia  free,  sovereign,  and  independent,  was  followed  by  applause, 
tempered  only  by  the  gravity  of  thoughtful  men  over  a step  of  serious 
and  unknown  import.  The  hour  of  the  passage  of  this  momentous  ordinance 
was  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  January  the  19th,  18.61. 

“Before  adjournment,  Mr.  Xisbet,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  moved 
that  the  entire  membership  of  the  Convention,  without  regard  to  individual 
approval  or  disapproval,  be  required  to  sign  the  ordinance  as  a pledge  of 
united  determination  to  sustain  and  defend  the  State  in  her  chosen  remedy 
of  secession. 

“At  fwelve  o’clock  on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  January,  1861,  the 
ordinance  of  secession  was  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and 
State  House  officers',  judges,  and  a throng  of  spectators,  and  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  was  attached.  Trie  delegates  ail  signed  the  ordinance, 
but  six  of  them  did  so  under  protest,  as  follows: 


■ • 

. 

' 
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“ ‘We,  the  undersigned  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  now  in  session,  while  we  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  majority  in  adopting  an  ordinance  for  the  immediate  and  separate 
secession  of  this  State,  and  would  have  preferred  the  policy  of  co-operation 
with  our  Southern  sister  States,  yet  as  good  citizens,  we  yield  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  her  people  as  expressed  by  their  representative, 
and  do  hereby  pledge  ‘our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor ’ to 
the  defence  of  Georgia,  if  necessary,  against  hostile  invasion  from  any 
source  whatsoever. 

JAMES  P.  SIMMONS,  of  Gwinnett. 

THOMAS  M.  McRAE,  of  Montgomery. 

P.  II.  LATIMER,  of  Montgomery. 

DAVIS  WHELCHEL,  of  Hall. 

P.  M.  BYRD,  of  Hall. 

JAMES  SIMMONS,  of  Pickens. 

“This  decisive  act  of  Georgia  settled  the  revolution.  Whatever  doubts 
had  existed  as  to  the  policy  or  purpose  of  the  South  in  regard  to  secession 
were  dissipated.  The  spirit  of  the  Georgia  Convention,  so  riven  as  it 
was  by  a conflict  of  opinion  as  to  disunion,  yet  so  conciliatory  and  har- 
monious in  the  final  action,  confirmed  the  effect  of  its  example  abroad. 
Committed  to  secession,  after  a stubborn  conflict  and  a close  division, 
the  State  was  compactly  welded  in  its  cordial  support  of  the  policy 
adopted.  The  ship  was'  given  to  the  lightning  and!  the  gale  against  the 
wishes  of  a powerful  majority  of  her  crew,  but  when  the  venture  was 
made  every  man  leaped  to  his  post  for  the  storm,  devoted,  loyal,  intrepid 
and  invincible.  The  news  of  the  action  at  Milledgeville  was  flashed  over 
the  wires.  Ratification  meetings  were  held  everywhere.  Guns  were  fired 
and  orators  spoke  in  burning  words.  The  die  was  east  for  war,  and  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  a brave  people  gave  back  a unanimous,  and  deep- 
souled  response.  In  the  sister  States  of  the  South  the  effect  was  elec- 
trical. ’ ’* 


How  the  On  the  final  passage  of  the  ordinance  of 
Vote  Stood,  secession  the  vote  was  208  yeas  and  89  nays. 

Not  less  than  44  of  these  were  opposed  to 
secession,  having  voted  against  the  motion  to  report  an 
ordinance;  but  the  majority  was  against  them,  and,  both 
sides  having  been  represented  on  the  committee  to  report 
an  ordinance,  there  was  quite  an  accession  of  strength 

♦Condensed  from  Chapter  XVII,  of  I.  W.  Averys  History  of  Georgia. 
1850-1881 , with  additions  from  other  sources. 
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to  the  secession  ranks  on  this  ballot.  The  vote  is  given 
below  in  detail : 

Appling — Seaborn  Hall,  Yes;  J.  H.  Latimer,  Yes. 

Banks — W.  R.  Bell,  No;  S.  W.  Pruett,  Yes. 

Baker — Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  Yes;  C.  D.  Hammond,  Yes. 

Baldwin — Augustus  H.  Kenan,  No;  L.  H.  Briscoe,  Yes. 

Berrien — W.  J.  Mabry,  No;  J.  C.  Lamb,  Yes. 

Bibb — Washington  Poe,  Yes;  John  B.  Lamar,  Yes;  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet, 
Yes. 

Brooks — G.  S.  Gaulden,  Yes;  Henry  Briggs,  Yes. 

Bryan — C.  C.  Slater,  Yes;  J.  P.  Hines,  Yes. 

Bulloch — S.  L.  Moore,  Yes;  Samuel  Harville,  Yes. 

Burke — E.  A.  Allen.  Yes;  E.  B.  Gresham,  Yes;  W.  B.  Jones,  Yes. 

Butts — David  J.  Bailey,  Yes;  Henry  Hendricks,  Yes. 

Camden — N.  J.  Patterson,  Yes  ; F.  M.  Adams,  Yes. 

Campbell — J.  M.  Cantrell,  Yes;  T.  C.  Glover,  Yes. 

Calhoun — W.  C.  Sheffield,  Yes  ; E.  Padgett,  Yes. 

Carroll — B.  W.  Wright,  Yes;  B.  W.  Hargrave,  Yes;  Allen  Rowe,  Yes. 
Cass— W.  T.  Wofford,  No;  H.  F.  Price,  No;  T.  H.  Trippe,  No. 

Catoosa — Presley  Yates,  No;  J.  T.  McConnell,  Yes. 

Charlton — F.  M.  Smith,  No;  H.  M.  Merchon,  Yes. 

Chatham — Francis  S.  Bartow,  Yes;  A.  S.  Jones,  Yes;  John  W.  Anderson, 
Yes. 

Chattahoochee — E.  A.  Flewellen,  Yes;  James'  A.  Smith,  Yes. 

Chattooga — Wesley  Shropshire,  No;  L.  Williams,  No. 

Cherokee — W.  A.  Teasley,  Yes;  E.  E.  Fields,  Yes;  John  McConnell,  Yes. 
Clarke — Thos.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Yes;  xYsbury  Hull,  Yes;  Jefferson  Jennings, 
Yes. 

Clayton — R.  E.  Morrow,  No;  James  F.  Johnson,  Yes. 

Clay — W.  H.  C.  Davenport,  Yes;  B.  F.  Burnett,  Yes. 

Clinch — Benjamin  Sermons,  Yes;  F.  G.  Ramsay,  Yes. 

Cobb — George  D.  Rice,  Yes;  A.  A.  Winn,  Yes;  E.  H.  Lindley,  Yes. 

Coffee — Rowan  Pafford,  No;  J.  H.  Frier,  No. 

Columbia — W.  A.  S.  Collins',  Yes;  H.  R.  Casey,  Yes;  R.  S.  Neal,  Yes. 
Colquitt — H.  C.  Tucker,  Yes;  John  G.  Coleman,  Yes. 

Coweta — A.  B.  Calhoun,  Yes;  J.  J.  Pinson,  Yes;  W.  B.  Shell,  Yes. 
Crawford — W.  C.  Cleveland,  Yes;  Isaac  Dennis,  Yes. 

Dade-— S.  C.  Hale,  No ; R.  M.  Paris,  No. 

Dawson — xYlfred  Webb,  No;  R.  H.  Pierce,  No. 

Decatur — Richard  Simms,  Yes;  C.  J.  Munnerlyn,  Yes. 

De  Kalb — Charles  Murphev,  Yes;  G.  K.  Smith,  No. 

Dooly — John  S.  Thomas,  Yes;  Elijah  Butts,  Yes. 

Dougherty— Ri, hard  H.  Clark.  Yes;  C.  E.  Mallary,  Yes. 

Early — R.  W.  Sheffield,  Yes;  James  Buchanan,  Yes. 





... 
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Echols — Harris  Tomlinson,  Yes;  J.  B.  Prescott,  Yes. 

Effingham — E.  W.  Solomons,  Yes;  A.  G.  Porter,  Yes. 

Elbert — J.  C.  Burch,  Yes;  L.  H.  O.  Martin,  Yes. 

Emanuel — A.  L.  Kirkland,  No;  John  Overstreet,  No. 

Fannin — YV.  C.  Fain,  No;  E.  W.  Chastain,  Yes. 

Fayette— M.  M.  Tidwell,  Yes;  J.  L.  Blalock,  Yes. 

Floyd — James  Ward,  Yes;  Simpson  Fouche,  Yes;  F.  C.  Shropshire,  Yes. 
Forsyth — Hardy  Strickland,  Yes;  Hiram  P.  Bell,  No. 

Franklin — John  H.  Patrick,  No;  Samuel  Knox,  No. 

Fulton — Dr.  J.  F.  Alexander,  Yes;  L.  J.  Glenn,  Yes;  Dr.  J.  P.  Logan,  Yes. 
Glascock — Joshua  F.  IJsry,  Yes;  Calvin  Logue,  Yes. 

Glynn — John  L.  Harris,  Yes;  II.  B.  Troup,  Yes. 

Gilmer — Joseph  Pickett,  No;  W.  P.  Milton,  No. 

Gordon — YV.  If.  Dabney,  Yes;  James  Freeman,  No;  R.  M.  Yroung,  Yres. 
Greene — Nathaniel  M.  Crawford,  YTes;  R.  J.  Willis,  Yes;  T.  N.  Poullain, 
Y'es. 

Gwinnett — R.  D.  W'inn,  No;  J.  P.  Simmons,  No;  T.  P.  Hudson,  No. 
Habersham — R.  C.  Ketchum,  Yesp  Singleton  Sisk,  Y'es. 

Hall— E.  M.  Johnson,  No ; P.  YI.  Byrd,  No ; David  Wrelchel,  No. 
Hancock — Linton  Stephens,  No;  B.  T.  Harris,  Yes;  T.  YI.  Turner,  Yes. 
Haralson— YV.  J.  Head,  Yes*  B.  R.  Walton,  Yes. 

Harris— D.  P.  Hill,  YTes;  YV.  J.  Hudson,  Yres;  H.  D.  YVilliams,  YTes. 

Hart— R.  S.  Hill,  Yes;  J.  H.  Skelton,  Yes. 

Heard— R,  P.  Wood,  No ; C.  YV.  Mabry,  No. 

Henry — F.  E.  Ylanson,  No;  E.  B.  Arnold,  No;  J.  H.  Low,  Y'es. 

Houston — J.  YI.  Giles,  Yes;  D.  F.  Gunn,  Yes;  B.  W.  Brown,  Yes. 

Irwin — YI.  Henderson,  Y'es ; Jacob  Yroung,  No. 

Jackson — J.  J.  McCulloch,  Y'es;  J.  G.  Pitman,  Yres;  D.  R.  Lyle,  Yes. 

Jasper — Aris  Newton,  No;  Reuben  Jordan,  No. 

Jefferson — Herschel  YY  Johnson,  No  ; George  Stapleton,  No. 

Johnson — William  Hurst,  No;  J.  R.  Smith,  No. 

Jones — James  YI.  Gray,  Y'es;  P.  T.  Pitts,  YYs. 

Laurens — Nathan  Tucker,  Y'es ; J.  YV,  Yopp,  Y'es. 

Lee — W.  B.  Richardson,  Y'es;  Goode  Bryan,  Y'es. 

Liberty — WT.  B.  Fleming,  Y'es.;  S.  YI.  Yrarnadoe,  Y'es. 

Lincoln — Lafayette  Lamar.  Yes;  C.  R.  Strother,  Y’es. 

Lowndes — C.  H.  YI.  Howell,  Y'es;  Isaiah  Tilman,  Yes. 

Lumpkin — Benjamin  Hamilton,  No;  YVilliam  Yrartin,  No. 

YLvdison — J.  S.  Gholston,  Yes;  A.  C.  Daniel,  Y'es. 

Macon — YV.  II.  Robinson,  Yes;  J.  H.  Carson,  Y'es. 

Marion — YV.  YI.  Browne,  Yes;  J.  YI.  Harvey,  Yres. 

McIntosh — J.  YI.  Harris,  Yes;  G.  YV.  YI.  YVilliams,  Yes. 

Meriwether — Henry  R.  Harris,  Yes;  YV.  I).  Ylartin,  Yes;  Hiram  Warner, 
No. 

Miller — YV.  J.  Cheshier,  Y'es;  C.  L.  Whitehead,  Yes. 

Milton — Jackson  Graham,  No:  J.  C.  Street,  No. 
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Mitchell — William  T.  Cox,  Yes;  Jesse  Reed,  Yes. 

Monroe — R.  L.  Roddey,  Yes;  Hiram  Phinizy,  Jr.,  No;  J.  T.  Stephens,  Yes. 
Montgomery — T.  M.  McRae,  No;  S.  II.  Latimer,  No. 

Morgan — Thomas  P.  Saffold,  Yes;  Augustus  Reese,  Yes. 

Murray — Anderson  Farnsworth,  No;  Euclid  Waterhouse,  No. 

Muscogee — J.  N.  Ramsey,  Yes;  Henry  L.  Henning,  Yes;  A.  S.  Rutherford, 
Yes. 

Newton — W.  S.  Montgomery,  Yes;  Alexander  Means,  Yes;  Parmedus 
Reynolds,  No. 

Oglethorpe — D.  D.  Johnson,  Yes;  Samuel  Glenn,  Yes;  Willis  Willing- 
ham, No. 

Paulding — Henry  Lester,  Yes;  J.  Y.  Algood,  Yes. 

Pickens — James  Simmons,  No;  W.  T.  Day,  No. 

Pierce — E.  D.  Hendry,  Yes';  J.  W.  Stevens,  Yes. 

Pike — R.  B.  Gardener,  Yes;  G.  M.  McDowell,  Yes. 

Poke— W.  E.  West,  Yes;  T.  W.  Dupree,  No. 

Pulaski — T.  J.  MeGriff,  Yes;  C.  M.  Bozeman,  Yes. 

Putnam — R.  T.  Paris,  No;  D.  R.  Adams,  Yes. 

Quitman — E.  C.  Ellington,  Yes;  L.  P.  Dozier,  Yes. 

Rabun— Samuel  Beck,  No;  H.  W.  Cannon,  No. 

Randolph — Marc-ellus  Douglas,  Y'es;  Arthur  Hood,  YTes. 

Richmond — George  W.  Crawford,  Yes;  Jacob  Pkinzy,  Sr.,  Yes;  J.  P. 
Garvin.  Yes. 

Schley — H.  L.  French,  Y'es;  W.  A.  Black,  Yes'. 

Screven — C.  Humphries,  Yes;  J.  L.  Singleton,  Yes. 

Spalding — W.  G.  Dewberry,  Yes;  Henry  Moor,  Yes. 

Stewart — James  A.  Fort,  Y"es;  James  Hilliard,  Yes;  G.  Y.  Banks,  Y'es. 
Sumter — Willis  A.  Hawkins,  Yes;  Timothy  M.  Furlow,  Y’es;  Henry  Daven- 
port, Yes. 

Talbot— W.  R.  Neal,  No;  W.  B.  Marshall,  Yes;  L.  B.  Smith,  Yes. 
Taliaferro — Alexander  H.  Stephens,  No ; S.  II.  Perkins,  No. 

Tatnall — Benjamin  Brewton,  No;  Henry  Strickland,  No. 

Taylor— W.  J.  F.  Mitchell,  No ; H.  If.  Long,  Yes. 

Telfair — H.  McLean,  No;  James  Williamson,  No. 

1 ehrell — William  Harrington,  No;  D.  A.  Cochran,  No. 

Ihomas — A.  H.  Hansel],  Y’es;  S.  B.  Spencer,  Y'es;  W.  G.  Ponder,  Yes. 
Towns — John  Corn.  No;  Elijah  Ivimsey,  No. 

Troup— Ben  j.  H.  Hill.  Yes;  W.  P.  Beasley,  YTes;  J.  E,  Beall,  Yes. 

Twiggs — John  Fitzpatrick,  Yes:  S.  L.  Richardson,  Y'es. 

Union — J,  H.  Huggins',  No;  J.  P.  Wellborn,  No. 

T pson — P.  W.  Alexander,  No;  T.  S.  Sherman,  No. 

v» alkir — Cl.  G.  Gordon,  No;  R.  B.  Dickerson.  No;  T.  A.  Sharpe,  No. 

L Alton — George  Spence,  Y'es;  Willis  Kilgore,  No;  Henry  D.  McDaniel, 
Yes. 

are — W.  A.  McDonald,  Yes;  Carey  W.  Stiles,  Y'es. 

Warren — M.  D.  Cody,  Yes;  X.  A.  Wicker,  Yes. 
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Wayne — Henry  Fort,  Yes;  H.  A.  Cannon,  Yes. 

-Washington — E.  S.  Langmade,  Yes;  Lewis  Bullard,  Yes;  A.  C.  Harris,  Yes. 
Webster — P.  F.  Browne,  Yes;  M.  H.  Bush,  Yes. 

White — Isaac  Bowen,  Yes;  E.  F.  Starr,  No. 

Whitefeeld — J.  M.  Jackson,  No;  F.  A.  Thomas,  Yes;  Dickerson  Talia- 
ferro, No. 

Wilcox — D.  A.  McLeod,  Yes;  Smith  Turner,  Yes. 

Wilkes — Robert  Toombs,  Yes;  J.  J.  Robertson,  Yes. 

Wilkinson — N.  A.  Carswell,  No;  R.  J.  Cochran,  No. 

Worth — R.  Ct.  Ford,  Sr.,  Yes;  T.  T.  Mounger,  Yes. 


Oglethorpe  Univer-  Two  miles  and  a half  to  the  west  of 
sity:  Where  Sidney  Milledgeville  there  flourished  before 
Lanier  was  Taught,  the  war  an  institution  of  learning, 
on  whose  alumni  rolls  the  name  of 
Sidney  Lanier  blazes  like  a star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  from  which  a recent  Chief  Executive  of  Georgia, 
Joseph  M.  Brown,  received  his  diploma.  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity was  one  of  the  first  of  Georgia’s  schools  to  receive 
a charter.  It  was  located  at  a place  called  Midway,  after 
the  famous  settlement  on  the  Georgia  coast.  During  the 
brief  quarter  of  a century  in  which  it  flourished  it  made 
a record,  the  influence  of  which  will  be  felt  to  the  end  of 
time;  but  in  the  wreckage  entailed  by  Sherman’s  destruc- 
tive march  to  the  sen,  old  Oglethorpe  went  down,  to  rise 
no  more — at  least  upon  the  Oconee  heights. 

The  story  of  how  the  institution  came  into  existence 
may  be  briefly  told.  For  years  there  existed  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Educational  Board  of  Georgia  two 
manual  labor  schools : the  Midway  Seminary  and  the 
Grwinnett  Institute;  and  when  the  dissolution  of  the 
board  necessitated  a division  of  interest,  the  trustees  of 
Midway  Seminary,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  tendered  the 
school  to  Hopewell  Presbytery,  believing  that  ecclesias- 
tical supervision  might  yield  better  results.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  a committee  appointed  to  report  on 
the  expediency  of  elevating  the  school  to  college  rank. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee,  Hon.  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet, 


' 
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afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia, 
submitted  a report  in  which  strong  grounds  were  taken 
in  favor  of  an  institution  of  the  proposed  character  to  be 
under  the  exclusive  government  and  control  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  report  met  with  unanimous  adop- 
tion. Accordingly,  a board  of  trustees  consisting  of  24 
members,  was  appointed  by  Presbytery  to  take  charge  of 
Oglethorpe  University,  the  name  by  which  the  new  school 
was  to  be  known.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was 
held  at  Milledgeville,  on  October  21,  1835,  and  within 
two  months  thereafter  a charter  was  procured  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
charter  it  was  made  a penal  offense,  in  the  sum  of  $500, 
for  any  one  to  sell  merchandise  of  any  character  within 
a mile  and  a half  of  the  University  and  in  addition  the 
form  of  deeds  granted  in  the  sale  of  lots  belonging  to  the 
University  required  the  forfeiture  of  such  lots  to  the 
institution,  in  the  event  the  law  was  violated. 

On  November  24,  1836,  the  university  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  the  following  faculty:  Pev.  Carlisle 
P.  Beman,  D.  I).,  president,  to  hold  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry and  natural  philosophy;  Hon.  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet, 
vice-president,  to  teach  belle  lettres  and  natural  philos- 
ophy; Bev.  Samuel  K.  Talmage,  professor  of  ancient 
languages;  Rev.  Charles  Wallace  Howard,  chaplain,  to 
teach  moral  philosophy;  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Macon  Craw- 
ford, professor  of  astronomy  and  mathematics.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid  on  March  31, 
1837,  at  which  time  an  address  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
Georgia.  Dr.  Talmage,  in  writing  of  the  school  at  a 
later  period,  thus  describes  the  building:  “It  is  a brick 
structure,  painted  white,  two  stories  high,  besides  a base- 
ment. It  is  constructed  after  the  Grecian  Doric  order, 
without  and  within.  The  central  part  contains  the  finest 
college  chapel  in  the  United  States;  its  whole  dimensions 
an'  fifty-two  feet  front  by  eighty-nine  feet  deep,  includ- 
ing a colonnade  fourteen  feet  deep,  supported  by  four 
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massive  pillars,  and  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel  is  eleven 
feet  deep.  The  dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  forty-eight 
feet  by  sixty  in  the  main  story,  and  forty-eight  by  sev- 
enty-one in  the  gallery,  the  latter  extending  over  the 
vestibule.  The  ceiling  of  the  chapel  is  in  the  form  of 
an  elliptical  arch,  resting  on  a rich  cornice  and  con- 
taining a chaste  and  original  centre  piece.  Attached  to 
the  building  are  two  wings,  thirty  feet  front  by  thirty- 
four  deep,  and  three  stories  high;  making  the  entire 
front  of  the  edifice  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  length. 
Each  story  in  the  wings  is  divided  into  a professor’s  office 
in  front,  and  a recitation  or  lecture  room  in  the  rear. 
There  are  in  the  basement  story  and  wings  sixteen  rooms, 
affording  ample  accommodations,  museum,  apparatus 
and  all  other  conveniences  for  college  purposes.”  On 
each  side  of  the  campus  there  was  a row  of  dormitories, 
one  story  in  height,  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The 
other  buildings  were  the  president’s  house,  on  the  south 
side,  below  the  dormitories ; the  academy,  a large  two- 
storv  edifice  opposite,  on  the  north  side;  and  an  old 
chapel,  the  interior  of  which  was  converted  into  recita- 
tion rooms. 


On  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1838 — before  the 
main  building  was  finished— -the  college  commenced  oper- 
ations. The  attendance  by  1842  registered  125  students, 
of  which  number  50  were  in  the  collegiate  and  75  in  the 
preparatory  department.  The  college  year  was  divided 
into  two  sessions:  the  winter  session  from  January  to 
May  and  the  summer  session  from  June  to  November. 
Commencement  was  usually  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  last-named  month.  In  the  fall  of  1859,  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Presbytery  tendered  the 
institution  to  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
bv  which  body  it  was  eagerly  accepted.  President  Beman 
resigned  his  position  in  ISal,  and  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Tal- 
mage,  a graduate  of  Princeton  and  an  uncle  of  the  great 
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Brooklyn  divine,  was  electetd  to  succeed  Jiim  as  presi- 
dent. He  remained  in  office  until  his  death,  in  1865,  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  exercises  of  Oglethorpe  University  were 
suspended,  due  to  the  lack  of  necessary  funds  and  to  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  State.  Besides,  a large 
percentage  of  the  young  men  of  Georgia  were  at  the 
front.  From  1S67  to  1869  feeble  efforts  to  resuscitate 
it  were  made.  The  office  of  president  was  repeatedly 
declined.  Finally  Bev.  W.  M.  Cunningham  accepted  the 
office,  but,  on  the  eve  of  the  college  opening,  he  died.  In 
1870,  Dr.  David  Wills  succeeded  him.  The  school  was 
then  removed  to  Atlanta,  where  it  opened  in  General 
Sherman’s  former  headquarters,  on  Washington  Street, 
diagonally  across  from  the  present  State  Capitol.  But 
the  change  failed  to  produce  the  expected  reinvigoration ; 
and  in  1872  the  doors  of  Oglethorpe  University  were 
closed.  In  the  opinion  of  many  no  greater  misfortune 
ever  befell  the  State.  The  apparatus  was  afterward 
used  by  the  Talmage  High  School,  at  Midway,  to  which 
school  the ‘other  property  holdings  also  reverted.  Dr. 
Wills,  the  last  president  of  the  institution,  is  living  today 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  an  old  man,  verging  upon  the  cen- 
tury mark. 

During  the  spring  of  1912  a movement  to  reorganize 
Oglethorpe  University  was  launched  in  Atlanta  under 
the  vigorous  initiative  of  Bev.  Thorn  well  Jacobs,  a most 
enthusiastic  and  wide-awake  Presbyterian.  The  idea 
vras  pressed  in  such  a way  that  it  fired  the  imagination 
of  the  church,  not  only  in  Georgia,  but  throughout  the 
South.  In  less  than  six  months  over  one  hundred  men 
oP  means  were  found  who  were  willing  to  lend  financial 
aid  to  the  enterprise;  a temporary  organization  was  ef- 
fected; a beautiful  tract  of  land  at  Silver  Lake,  on  Peach- 
tine  Boad,  was  secured  as  a donation  to  the  school,  and 
flans  devised  for  laying  the  corner-stone  of  greater  Ogle- 
tMorne  University  during  the  monster  Presbyterian  jubi- 
lee, in  May,  1913,  when  four  General  Assemblies  were 
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scheduled  to  convene  in  Atlanta  : an  auspicious  time  for 
the  Phoenix  to  rise  once  more  from  the  ashes. 


We  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  Dr.  Tal- 
mage:* 

“The  Midway  Hill  is  an  elevated  region,  traversing  from  east  to  west, 
abounding  in  botanical  and  mineral  productions,  two  and  a half  miles 
south  of  Milledgeville,  and  terminating  in  a bold  bluff  on  the  Oconee 
River,  at  a point  where  the  picturesque  ruins  of  old  Fort  Wilkinson,  one 
mile  and  a half  from  the  university,  may  be  seen.  The  hill  affords  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure,  cold  water.  The  foundation  of  the  college  is 
on  a level  with  the  cupola  of  the  State  House.  The  view  from  the  cupola 
of  the  college  is  highly  impressive,  commanding  a prospect  for  twenty 
miles  around,  in  a 'beautifully  undulating  country,  of  the  most  varied  and 
romantic  kind,  abounding  in  hill,  valley,  and  forest,  with  the  city  of 
Milledgeville  in  full  view.  ’ * 


The  Banquet  to  In  March,  1825,  while  General  La- 
General  Lafayette,  favette,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  and 
his  secretary,  Colonel  Lavoisier,  was  making  a trium- 
phal tour  through  the  United  States,  a magnificent  re- 
ception was  tendered  the  distinguished  visitor  by  the 
people  of  Milledgeville.  There  was  a public  dinner  in 
the  open  air  on  the  Capitol  lawn  and  a grand  military 
ball  at  night  in  the  Capitol  building,  and  scores  of  the 
most  prominent  people  in  the  State  were  present  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities.  Some  eight  or  ten  visiting 
companies  were  on  hand.  The  marshals  of  the  day  were 
John  S.  Thomas  and  R.  L.  Buchanan.  The  military  or- 
ganizations were  under  the  chief  command  of  Major- 
General  Daniel  Newnan,  who  made  quite  an  impressive 
appearance  in  his  handsome  regimentals. 

Says  Major  Stephen  II.  Miller,  who  witnessed  the 
splendid  pageant : 

“Wishing  to  show  ourselves  and  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  Nation’s 
guest,  the  writer’s  company,  the  Lafayette  Volunteers,  from  Twiggs,  or- 

♦Georgia  Illustrated,  p.  7,  Penfield,  1S42. 
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ganized  for  the  occasion,  marched  into  town,  and  halted  opposite  the  Gov* 
ernment  House,  where  General  Lafayette  was  quartered.  Our  Captain  went 
in  and  was  introduced  by  Governor  Troup;  then  the  Captain  introduced 
the  three  Kevolutionary  veterans,  William  Duffel,  John  Shine,  and  Charles 
Kaley,  to  General  Lafayette,  who,  on  seeing  Father  Duffel,  cordially  em- 
braced him,  saying,  ‘ ‘ I remember  you  well ; you  were  one  of  my  body- 
guard, and  helped  to  carry  me  from  the  field  when  I was  wounded  at 

Brandywine;  I am  happy  to  see  you.” 

* ******* 

“Two  tables,  each  about  one  hundred  yards  long,  with  cross-tables 
of  fifty  feet  at  the  ends,  were  covered  with  barbecue,  roast  beef,  bread 
and  other  edibles. 

“At  the  upper  end,  in  the  center,  General  Lafayette,  with  Governor 
Troup  on  one  side,  and  Colonel  Seaborn  Jones,  his  aide,  who  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  on  the  other  side,  of  the  Nation’s  guest.  Governor  Troup’s 
staff,  including  Colonel  Henry  G.  Lamar,  Colonel  Samuel  T.  Bailey,  Colonel 
Samuel  A.  Bailey,  Colonel  Yelverton  P.  King,  Colonel  John  W.  A.  Sanford, 
and  perhaps  others,  were  arranged  at  the  same  end  of  the  table,  all  taking 
part  in  the  administration  of  order,  in  the  proper  observance  of  etiquette, 
and  somej  of  them  reading  the  regular  toasts  prepared  by  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

“The  author  was  within  seeing  and  hearing  distance  of  the  General. 
His  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  was  also  pointed  out.  The  latter’s 
head  was  bald;  and  the  father’s  wig  gave  him  the  advantage  in  youthful 
appearance.  Colonel  Lavoisier,  the  author  could  not  identify.  There  was 
quite  an  array  of  public  characters  present,  men  known  in  the  history  of 
Georgia,  among  them,  General  John  Clarke,  formerly  Governor  of  Georgia. 

‘ ‘ The  appetite  being  satisfied  with  strong  meat,  next  came  the  wine, 
bottles  of  which,  with  wine  glasses,  were  distributed  on  the  tabels  so 
that  every  one  could  have  a share.  Then  a proclamation  was  made  by  Colonel 
Jones,  ‘Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses  for  a toast  from  General  Lafayette,’ 
Thereupon  the  Apostle  of  Liberty,  the  companion  and  bosom  friend  of 
Washington,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  in  broken  English,  which  all  heard  with 
delight,  he  gave  ‘The  Georgia  Volunteers:  the  worthy  sons  of  my  Kevolu- 
tionary brethren.’  Cheer  after  cheer  resounded,  the  music  struck  up  ‘Hail 
to  the  Chief,  ’ the  cannon  uttered  its  loud  rejoicing,  and  soon  all  was'  quiet 
again. 

“ ‘Prepare  for  a toast  from  Governor  Troup,’  was  the  next  order; 
’•‘d,  with  solemn,  distinct  enunciation,  our  Julius  Caesar  of  a Chief  Mag- 
istrate gave  forth,  ‘A  union  of  all  hearts  to  honor  the  Nation’s  guest,  a 
union  of  all  heads  for  the  country’s  good.’  Again  the  air  was  rent  with 
cheers,  the  band  played  a national  march,  and  the  cannon  fairly  jarred  the 
Square. 

‘‘The  next  order  was,  ‘Prepare  for  a toast  from  0<  m ml  Clarke.’ 
1 util  then  the  author  had  never  seen  this  celebrated  party  leader.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  call,  a tall,  bony  man,  with  an  open,  honest  face,  rose  at 


. 
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the  table  and,  in  a shrill  voice,  gave  ‘Count  Pulaski,  the  gallant  Frenchman 
who  fell  at  Savannah, 7 and  we  emptied  our  glasses  in  honor  of  the  French 
Count,  as  though  history  had  not  been  contradicted  by  the  statement. 

[Count  Pulaski  was  a native  of  Poland.]  General  Lafayette  must  have 
esteemed  it  a special  compliment  to  himself  for  such  renown  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  France  in  the  presence  of  such  an  assemblage  of  witnesses.  | 

Whether  the  mistake  was'  accidental  or  otherwise,  it  did  notvdetraet  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  valor  or  integrity  of  General  Clarke.  At  most , 
it  only  signified  that  his  youth  was'  spent  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  instead  of  being  enervated  within  the  walls  of  a college. 

“It  should  be  remembered  that  before,  the  military  retired  from  the 
square  they  were  formed  into  line,  and  General  Lafayette,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Governor  Troup,  walked  along  a little  lame,  and  shook  hands  with 


every  man,  officer  and  private,  Colonel  Jones  officiating  in  the  introduction. 

The  author  was  mentioned  to  him  as  ‘ Sergeant  M- , 7 and  the  response 

was,  ‘Sergeant  M — — , 1 am  very  glad  to  see  you. 7 This  joy  was 

expressed  to  all,  and  was  more  than  reciprocated  by  all  the  volunteers. 
The  hand  of  General  Lafayette  had  been  grasped— that  was  glory  enough 
then.  It  is  still  a pleasant  remembrance,  but  thirty  years  of  hardship  in 
the  camp  of  life  have  rather  tended  to  prove,  to  the  author  at  least,  that 
glory  is  not  communicated  in  so  easy  and  simple  a manner. 7 7* 


While  the  banquet  to  General  Lafayette  was  in  pro- 
gress two  very  sensational  events  occurred  on  the  Cap- 
itol lawn,  and  there  might  have  been  a panic  had  it  not 
been  for  the  calm  demeanor  of  Major-General  Daniel 
Newman,  who  was  in  chief  command  of  the  troops.  The 
first  episode  was  the  sudden  swooning  of  Major  James 
Smith,  of  Clinton,  on  discovering  that  he  had  been  robbed 
of  his  pocketbook,  which  contained  something  like  five 
thousand  dollars  in  bills.  The  other  was  still  more 
serious.  The  shirt-sleeves  of  the  man  whose  duty  it 
was  to  load  the  cannon  had  caught  on  fire;  and,  without 
being  aware  of  the  fact,  he  put  his  hand  into  the  large 
cartridge  box  for  another  round,  when  the  fire  was  com- 
municated to  the  powder,  and  the  whole  lump,  containing 
not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  instantly  exploded, 
blowing  the  poor  man  several  feet  into  the  air  and  se- 


•Stephen  H.  Miller,  Vol.  2,  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia. 
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verely  wounding  two  others  who  were  standing  near  the 
cannon.  There  was  a general  rush  of  people  to  the  spot. 
Major  Miller,  who  was  present,  says  that  he  can  never 
forget  the  appearance  of  the  poor  man  who  was  most 
injured.  His  body  was  literally  burnt  to  a black  cinder; 
and  his  agomr  was  inexpressibly  great.  He  died  within 
a day  or  two,  but  the  others,  after  much  suffering,  re- 
covered. This  melancholy  affair  hastened  the  close  of 
the  festivities. 


BARROW. 

Winder.  On  July  7,  1914,  a Constitutional  amendment 
authorizing  the  new  County  of  Barrow  was  ap- 
proved by  Governor  John  M.  Slaton.  Three  counties, 
Jackson,  Walton  and  Gwinnett,  each  contributed  to  form 
the  new  County  of  Barrow,  so  called  in  honor  of  the 
present  distinguished  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  I)r.  David  C.  Barrow,  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  college 
heads  in  America.  Winder  will  be  the  new  county-seat. 
This  wide-awake  young  metropolis  has  surrendered  a 
most  unique  distinction  among  the  towns  of  Georgia, 
in  exchange  for  its  new  honors  as  a seat  of  government. 
Heretofore  each  of  the  above-named  counties  has  formed 
an  angle  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Winder;  and 
such  has  been  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  town  with 
reference  to  county  lines  that  part  of  its  population, 
has  been  in  Walton,  part  in  Jackson  and  part  in  Gwin- 
nett. Moreover,  in  a number  of  cases,  the  same  man 
has  crossed  the  street  from  his  office  in  one  county  to 
his  residence  in  another  county,  and  looked  out  of  his 
window  upon  property  which  he  owned  in  a third  county 
— all  embraced  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Winder, 
fhis  condition  of  affairs  naturally  gave  rise  to  a most 
embarrassing  situation,  and  constituted  an  argument 
h>r  the  new  county,  which  was  not  to  be  answered  by 
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its  opponents.  To  quote  Mr.  H.  N.  Rainey,  Jr.,  it  was 
frequently  difficult  for  a man  even  to  die  in  Winder,  as 
it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  take  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration in  all  of  the  counties.  Mr.  Rainey  was 
a zealous  supporter  of  the  bill,  and  was  naturally  quite 
elated  over  the  result  achieved.  He  lives  at  Winder  and 
represents  Jackson  County  in  the  present  House.  But 
the  fight  for  Barrow  County  was  not  won  without  the 
most  pronounced  opposition,  each  of  the  counties  above 
named  taking  an  active  stand  in  the  matter.  The  move- 
ment for  a new  county  was  started  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  town  of  Winder  first  awoke  to  its  possibilities  as  a 
center  of  trade.  Session  after  session  the  advocates  of 
a new  county  went  before  the  Legislature,  only  to  find 
the  way  effectually  blocked.  But  there  was  no  furling  of 
banners.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  after 
a splendid  victory  in  the  House,  an  unforeseen  defeat 
was  sustained  in  the  Senate;  but  when  the  Legislature 
reconvened  this  year  the  bill  was  reconsidered  in  the 
Senate  and  passed — a result  due  largely  to  the  tactful 
generalship  of  Senator  R.  T.  DuBose.  The  original  name 
of  the  new  county-seat  was  Jug  Tavern,  so  called  from 
a jug  factory  in  this  immediate  neighborhood ; but  in 
1893  the  name  was  changed  by  a legislative  act  to  Winder, 
in  honor  of  a former  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  lane. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  granted  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion as  a city,  and  since  then  its  marching  columns  have 
never  once  come  to  a halt.  Governor  Slaton,  after  attach- 
ing his  signature  to  the  bill,  relinquished  to  Mr.  Rainey 
the  pen  with  which  he  performed  the  executive  act. 


BARTOW. 

Prehistoric  Memor-  Perhaps  nowhere  on  the  continent  of 
ials:  The  Famous  North  America  can  there  be  found 
Etowah  Mounds.  today  memorials  of  a more  colossal 
character  or  of  a more  intense  inter- 
est, testifying  to  the  existence  of  the  very  earliest  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  western  hemisphere,  than  in  the  famous 
monumental  remains  of  the  Etowah,  some  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  present  town  of  Cartersville.  These  an- 
cient relics  of  an  unknown  race  are  located  on  what  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Colonel  Lewis  Tumi  in.  There 
are  similar  structures  to  he  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Scioto  Rivers, 
but  none  to  compare  in  magnitude  with  these  splendid 
piles.  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,*  who  visited  the 
locality  some  time  in  the  fifties  for  the  purpose  of  making 
scientific  investigations,  has  put  on  record  an  exhaustive 
monograph,  dealing  with  the  subject  from  almost  every 
point  of  view.  He  thus  describes  these  immemorial 
mounds : 


“ Situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Etowah  River,  in  the  midst  of 
a perfectly  alluvial  bottom,  they  tower  above  all  surrounding  objects, 
changeless  amid  the  revolutions  of  centuries.  They  consist  of  a series  of 
mounds,  surrounded  by  a large  and  deep  moat — the  traces  of  which  are 
quite  distinct:  and.  when  filled  with  the  tide  of  the  river  it  effectually 
isolated  the  entire  space  included  within  its  boundaries.  The  Etowah  River 
here  turns  to  the  south : and,  after  a gentle  sweep  again  recovers  its  wonted 
course,  thus  forming  a graceful  bend.  This  moat  originally  communicated 
at  either  end  with  the  river,  a fact  which  is  still  apparent,  although  the 
current  of  the  stream,  in  its  flow  of  years,  has  filled  *to  a very  great  ex- 
tent, the  mouths  of  the  ditch,  thus  preventing  the  influx  and  reflux  of 
tiie  tide.  Formerly  the  water  must  have  coursed  freely  through  it,  thus 
isolating  the  entire  space  and  constituting  quite  an  obstacle  in  the  path 
°f  an  attacking  foe.  This  ditch  varies  in  depth  and  width;  in  Some  places 
possessing  still  a depth  of  twenty  feet — in  others,  of  not  more  than  eight 
°r  ten;  and  differing  in  width  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet.  North  and  west 
'd  the  mounds  situated  within  this  enclosure,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
m»at,  are  two  excavations,  each  having  at  present  a conjectured  area  of  about 
an  acre,  and  a depth  of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  "With  these  ex- 
• nations  the  moat  communicates  directly,  so  that  the  same  rising  tide  in 
th<-  river,  which  flowed  into  the  ditch,  would  also  convert  them  into  deep 
or  huge  reservoirs'.  The  reason  why  these  excavations  were  made 
is  evident.  The  earth  removed  in  constructing  the  moat  was  not  sufficient 
build  even  a moiety  of  the  immense  tumuli  w ithin  the  enclosure.  Hence 
tli^  Mound-Builders  were  compelled  to  resort  to  these  enormous  excavations', 
"hw'b  still  exist  and  will  remain  for  ages  yet  to  come.  The  space  included 


•Historical  Remains  of  Georgia,  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  pp. 
Savannah,  1861. 
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within  the  limits  of  the  moat  is  between  forty  and  fifty  acres.  From 
the  general  appearance  and  nature  of  the  works,,  we  are  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  these  excavations  were  designed  to  answer  another  purpose. 
They  might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  intended  as  huge  reservoirs, 
wherein  a supply  of  water,  sufficient  to  flood  the  entire  moat,  might  have 
been  detained  and  preserved  ready  for  an  emergency.  The  streams  of  this 
region,  springing  as  they  do  from  hilly  sources  and  passing  through  valleys, 
are  subject  to  great  increase  and  diminution  in  volume.  When,  therefore, 
the  water  was  low  in  the  Etowah,  it  might  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  have  filled  the  moat.” 


Speaking  of  tlie  mysterious  structures  enclosed  within 
this  ditch,  the  same  authority  says  :* 

‘ ‘ Within  the  enclosure  there  are  seven  mounds.  Three  of  them  are  pre- 
eminent in  size;  one  in  particular  far  surpassing  the  others  in  its  stupen- 
dous proportions,  and  in  the  degree  of  interest . which  attaches  to  it.  This 
large  central  mound  stands  almost  midway  between  the  moat  and  the 
river — a little  nearer  the  latter.  Its  position  is  commanding,  and  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer  it  seems  a monument  of  the  past  ages.  It  belongs 
not  to  this  generation.  The  hunter  tribes  had  naught  to  do  with  its  erection. 
The  offspring  of  an  ancient  people,  who  have  passed  forever  beyond  the 
confines  of  this  beautiful  valley,  it  stands  a solemn  monument,  ever  re- 
peating the  story  of  what  they  achieved,  while  they  themselves  and  all 
else  connected  with  them  are  sleeping  beneath  the  shadow  of  a forgotten 
past.  Composed  of  native  earth,  simple  yet  impressive  in  form,  it  seems 
calculated  for  an  almost  endless  duration.  Although  no  historian  has 
chronicled  the  names  and  deeds  of  those  who  aided  in  its'  erection — although 
no  poet ’s  song  commemorates  the  virtues,  the  manners,  the  loves,  the  wars, 
the  brave  deeds  of  those  who  here  dwelt- — still  this  monument  exists,  speak- 
ing a language  perchance  more  impressive  than  the  most  studied  epitaph 
upon  Parian  marble. 

“This  central  tumulus  is  some  eighty  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of 
the  valley.  There  is  no  geological  formation  entering  in  the  smallest  degree 
into  its  composition.  To  all  appearances,  it  consists  entirely  of  the  earth 
taken  from  the  moat  and  the  excavations,  together  with  the  soil  removed 
from  around  its  base,  having  received  no  assistance  whatever  from  any 
natural  hill  or  elevation.  In  view  of  this  circumstance,  its  stupendous 
proportions  become  the  more  surprising.  It  is  somewhat  quadrangular  in 
form,  if  we  disregard  a small  angle  to  the  south;  its  'apex  diameter  two 
hundred  anti  twenty-five  feet,  measured  east  ami  west,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feet,  measured  north  and  south.  It  is  nearly  level  on  top. 


•Ibid.,  pp.  107-119. 
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Originally  this  tumulus  was  crowned  with  the  most  luxurious  vegetation, 
but  the  utilitarian  arm  of  the  husbandman  has  shorn  it  of  this  attraction. 
A solitary  tree  stands  near  the  northern  extremity.  The  native  weeds  and 
annual  grasses  flourish,  however,  in  such  rich  profusion  that  the  steps  of 
the  observer  are  seriously  impeded.  The  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
from  the  summit  of  this  tumulus  is  highly  attractive.  Almnst  at  its  base 
flows  the  ever-changing  tide  of  the  Etowah  River.  Alternate  fields  and 
forests  charm  the  eye.  The  rich  alluvial  bottoms,  teeming  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  intelligent  husbandry — the  crests  of  the  neighboring  hills,  adorned 
with  pleasant  cottages  and  covered  with  well-cultivated  orchards — the  con- 
secrated spire,  rising  from  the  oak  grove  which  marks  the  suburbs  of  the 
neighboring  village — all  proclaim  in  glad  accord  the  happy  reign  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Tender  must  have  been  the  attachment  with  which  the  Mound- 
Builders  regarded  this  beautiful  valley. ? ’ 


Cirious  Relics  According  to  Colonel  Jones,  the  follow- 
Taken  From  ing  curious  relics,  among  a number  of 

the  Tumuli.  others,  have  been  found  from  time  ho 

time  as  the  result  of  excavations  made 
within  the  area  enclosed  by  the  moat.  1.  A pipe,  fash- 
ioned of  a species  of  green  stone,  almost  equal  to  Egyp- 
tian granite.  It  is  three  and  a half  inches  in  height.  It 
represents  a human  figure  seated  in  oriental  fashion,  the 
extended  arms  of  which  uphold  an  urn  of  classic  pattern, 
which  constitutes  the  bowl.  The  latter  is  . two  inches  irf 
diameter,  with  ornamented  rim  and  unique  handles.  The 
countenance  of  the  figure  is  clearly  not  Indian  in  a single 
feature.  The  head  is  thrown  back,  and  the  uplifted 
eyes  seem  to  be  resting  upon  some  superior,  unseen,  yet 
adorable  divinity.  The  ehiseld  hair  upon  the  front  is 
gathered  upon  the  top  in  a fold,  and  thence  flowing  hack- 
word  is  confined  behind  in  a knot.  Ears  prominent.  2. 
A pipe,  likewise  of  stone,  four  and  one-quarter  inches  in 
height,  similar  in  design  to  the  first,  but  ruder  in  its  con- 
struction. 3.  Clay  pipes — some  perfectly  plain,  others 
with  rude  impressions  upon  the  outside,  and  scalloped 
rims.  Probably  of  Indian  origin.  Bowl  at  right  angles 
with  the  stem — some  of  baked,  others  of  undricd  clay. 
4.  An  idol.  This  interesting  relic,  mode  of  a coarse,  dark 
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sand-stone,  is  twelve  inches  in  height.  It  consists  of  a 
human  figure  in  a sitting  posture,  the  knees  drawn  up, 
almost  upon  a level  with  the  chin,  the  hands  resting  upon 
the  knees.  Retreating  chin  and  forehead — full  head  of 
hair,  gathered  into  a knot  behind— face  upturned — eyes 
angular.  Not  a single  feature,  not  an  idea  connected 
with  this  image  is  Indian  in  its  character.  Everything 
about  it  suggests  the  belief  that  it  must  have  been  fash- 
ioned by  the  ancient  Mound-Builders.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Oherokees  were  never 
worshippers  of  idols:  Both  Adair  and  Bartram  testify 
in  positive  terms  to  this  effect.  5.  A stone  plate.  This 
singular  relic  is  circular  in  form,  eleven  inches  and  a half 
in  diameter,  one  inch  and  a quarter  in  thickness.  Be- 
tween the  scalloped  edges  and  the  central  portion  of  Uie 
plate,  there  are  two  circular  depressed  rings.  The  mate- 
rial is  of  a sea-green  color.  Weight— nearly  seven  pound-. 
It  was  probably  never  employed  for  domestic  or  culinary 
purposes.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a conse- 
crated vessel,  in  which  was  exposed  the  food  placed  by 
the  Mound-Builders  before  the  idols  which  they  wor- 
shipped. 6.  A shell  ornament.  Five  and  a quarter 
inches  in  length;  four  and  a half  inches  in  width;  ovoidal 
in  form;  various  designs  chased  on  both  inner  and  outer 
sides;  numerous  apertures  cut — some  circular,  some  el- 
liptical. It  was  probably  worn  as  an  ornament,  sus- 
pended from  the  neck.  The  impressions  cut  upon  this 
shell  appear  to  indicate  the  fancy  and  taste  of  the  artist, 
rather  than  any  positive  attempt  at  representation  of 
any  particular  object  or  thing.  The  carved  lines  may  be 
hieroglyphical,  but  who  at  this  day  can  reveal  the  hidden 
meaning?  We  are  inclined  to  refer  this  relic  to  the  handi- 
work of  the  Mound-Builders.  7.  Fragments  of  isinglass. 
In  the  construction  of  mirrors,  this  material  was  con- 
stantly used  by  the  Mound-Builders.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary specimen  of  this  character  was  found  at  Circle- 
vide,  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  twenty-six  miles  south  of 
Columbus.  It  was  three  feet  in  length — one  foot  and  a 
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naif  in  breadth — and  one  inch  and  a half  in  thickness — 
while  on  it  a plate  of  iron  had  become  an  oxide.  8.  Stone 
pestles.  9.  Numerous  fragments  of  pottery.  10.  Head 
and  neck  of  bird,  a specimen  of  clay— baked.  11.  Various 
little  images.  These  remains  were  found  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  tumuli  and  in  the  fields  around  them.  We 
may,  therefore,  eagerly  anticipate  the  revelations  which 
will  come  to  light  when  the  Herculean  task  of  exploring 
them  has  been  successfully  accomplished. 


The  Mound  Like  the  unsolved  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 

Builders:  an  XJn-  there  obtrudes  upon  the  imagination 
Solved  Problem,  this  question,  which  time  has  not  yet 
answered:  Who  were  the  mysterious 
Mound-Builders f They  must  have  been  an  extraordi- 
nary race  of  people  to  have  reared  such  enduring  fabrics. 
But  the  days  when  these  primitive  inhabitants  roamed 
the  continent  lie  far  away  in  the  remote  background  of 
the  past,  beyond  even  the  shadowy  range  of  tradition. 
The  mantle  of  oblivion  rests  upon  them.  No  historical 
records  have  been  left  behind ; and  only  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  these  tumuli  can  the  least  information  be  de- 
duced. But  Colonel  Jones  speculates  interestingly  upon 
the  subject.  Says  he:* 

“It  will  be  at  cnee  remarked  by  those  who  even  to  a limited  degree 
have  bestowed  any  attention  upon  the  antiquities  of  our  State,  that  these 
remains  are  not  at  all  Indian,  in  point  of  origin.  They  have  nothing  in 
common  with  those  which  were  ascertained  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  Indians  who  were  here  when  the  region  was  first  peopled  by  the  whites. 
We  have  also  the  positive  testimony  of  the  Oherokees  to  the  effect  that  they 
retained  not  even  a tradition  of  the  race  by  whom  they  were  made.  The 
authors  of  these  tumuli  were  probably  idol  worshippers.  Among  the  Cher- 
okees  this  religious4 custom  was  never  known  to  exist.  The  belief  cherished 
by  them  with  respect  to  a future  state  forbids  the  supposition  that  the 
idols  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  tumuli  were  fashioned  by  them. 
Again,  no  migratory  or  nomadic  race  of  people  would  have  undertaken  the 


•Ibid.,  pp.  37-41. 
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erection  of  such  vast  earth  works,  involving-  immense  labor  and  designed 
for  almost  endless  duration.  Men  must  have  emerged  from  the  hunter 
state;  they  must  have  become  more  advanced  in  civilization;  population 
must  have  become- more  dense  before  the  erection  of  such  temples — such 
fortifications — could  have  been  undertaken.  There  was  not  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a single  tribe  of  Indians,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  who 
had  means  of  subsistence  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  apply  to  such  pur- 
poses the  unproductive  labor  necessary  for  the  erection  of  such  a work. 
Nor  was  there  any  in  such  a social  state  as  to  enable  a chief  to  compel 
the  labor  of  the  nation  to  be  thus  applied.  It  is  only  under  despotic  forms 
of  government  that  pyramids  will  ever,  be  erected  in  honor  of  princes — or 
such  huge  earth  works  be  dedicated  to  religious  purposes.  It  is'  evident 
that  these  monuments  were  never  constructed  by  the  Indians  who  pos- 
sessed this  region  when  Georgia  was  first  peopled  by  the  whites.  Without 
pausing  to  enumerate  the  proofs  upon  which  the  supposition  rests,  we  may 
here  state  in  general  terms  that  all  the  probabilities  point  to  Asia  as  the 
country  whence  came  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  America.  When  or  what 
place  they  located,  cannot  at  this  remove  be  definitely  ascertained.  While 
there  are  indications  now  and  then  of  what  may  be  termed  an  intrusive 
type  of  civilization,  referred  by  some  to  occasional  adventures  and  migra- 
tions, having  an  impulse  from  the  east  toward  the  Atlantic  coast,  we  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  which  looks  to  Mexico  as  the  parent  of  the  immediate 
civilization  which  originated  in  this  valley,  and  which  resulted  in  these  me- 
morials to  the  industry,  religious  zeal  and  military  skill  of  a people  who,  in 
the  absence  of  some  definite  name,  are  denominated  Mound-Builders.  The 
remains  which  they  have  left  behind  them  are  in  many  instances  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  exhumed  in  the  valleys  and  at  the  base 
of  these  ancient  temples,  seated  upon  the  plains  of  Mexico.  Another  fact 
worthy  of  notice  is  this:  these  remains  are  generally  located  upon  or  near 
streams,  having  communication  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Gulf.  ”* 


Testimony  of  a Since  the  locality  in  question  was  vis- 
Skeleton : Perhaps  ted  by  Colonel  Jones,  light  from  other 
a Race  of  Giants,  sources  has  been  thrown  upon  these 
mysterious  tumuli.  The  following  item 
is  copied  from  one  of  the  old  scrap-books  of  Judge 
Richard  H.  Clarke.  It  reads: 

“Several  years  ago  an  Indian  mound  was  opened  near  Cartersville,  Ga., 
by  a committee  of  scientists  from  Smithsonian.  After  removing  the  dirt 
for  some  distance  a layer  of  large  riag-stones  was  found,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  dressed  by  hand,  showing  that  the  men  who  quarried  the  rock 


•Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  in  Monumental  Remains  of  Georgia,  pp.  27-119. 
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understood  the  business.  These  stones  were  removed,  and  in  a vault  be- 
neath them  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a giant,  measuring  seven  feet  and 
two  inches.  His  hair  was  coarse  and  jet  black,  and  hung  to  the  waist, 
the  brow  being  ornamented  with  a copper  crown.  The  skeleton  was  re- 
markably well  preserved  and  was  taken  from  the  vault  intact.  Nearby 
were  found  the  bodies  of  several  children  of  various  sizes.  The  remains 
of  the  latter  were  covered  with  beads  made  of  bone  of  some  kind.  Upon 
removing  these  the  bodies  were  found  to  be  enclosed  in  a net-work  of 
straw  or  reeds,  and  underneath  these  was  a covering  of  the  skin  of  some 
animal.  In  fact,  the  bodies  had  been  prepared  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  mummies  and  will  doubtless  throw  new  light  upon  the  history  of!  the 
people  who  reared  these  mounds.  On  the  stones  which  covered  the  vault  were 
carved  inscriptions,  and  if  deciphered  will  probably  lift  the  veil  which 
has  enshrouded  the  history  of  the  race  of  giants  which  undoubtedly  at  one 
time  inhabited  the  continent.  ’ ’* 


Kingston:  Story  One  of  the  most  historic  old  landmarks 
of  the  Old  in  Cherokee  Georgia  is  the  famous  old 

Beck  Home.  Beck  home,  at  Kingston.  It  is  situated 
a half  mile  from  the  town  center,  but 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  railroad  track.  This  relic 
of  ante-bellum  days  was  purchased  in  1850  by  the  noted 
author,  Dr.  Francis  B.  Goulding,  who  remodelled  the 
building  to  suit  the  needs  of  a school  which  he  here 
successfully  taught  for  a number  of  years.  The  top 
story  of  the  house  was  converted  into  a large  danc- 
ing hall  and  equipped  with  a stage  for  private  theat- 
ricals and  school  exhibitions.  Appurtenant  to  the  house, 
there  is  a bold  spring  of  water,  crystal  clear,  to  which 
White,  in  his  “ Statistics  of  Georgia,”  makes  refer- 
ence, stating  that  it  threw  out  several  hundred  gallons 
a minute,  boiling  from  under  a cleft  of  rocks.  Some 
tine  old  beech  trees  cast  a luxuriant  shade  over  the  spa- 
cious grounds;  and,  after  years  of  absence,  gray-haired 
men  have  returned  to  Kingston  to  find  their  names  cut 
high  into  the  bark,  where  they  had  cut  them  low  on 

•Extract,  frcm  a letter  written  by  a Mr.  Hazleton  to  J.  B.  Toomer  and 
published  in  the  ■‘Banner."  or  Athens,  Ga.,  date  unknown.  Reproduced 
from  one  of  the  scrap-books  of  Judge  Richard  H.  Clark,  in  the  Carnegie 
Library,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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the  trees  in  the  early  fifties.  While  residing  in  the  old 
Beck  home,  Dr.  Colliding  wrote  his  world-renowned 
story:  “The  Young  Marooners.”  The  property  was  ac- 
quired in  1S58  by  its  present  owner,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Hardin  Beck. 

During  the  Civil  War  this  famous  old. landmark  of 
Kingston  was  used  as  a hospital  by  the  Federal  Army, 
under  General  Sherman,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Lrnion 
soldiers  were  buried  in  the  back  yard.  These  were  after- 
wards removed  to  the  Federal  Cemetery  at  Marietta.  In 
the  meantime,  quite  a number  of  the  inscriptions  had 
faded  and  some  of  the  wooden  boards  had  rotted  away, 
but  Mrs.  Beck— though  a Southern  lady — was  so  unre- 
mitting in  her  watchful  care  over  these  graves,  in  which 
slept  the  soldier  boys  of  the  North,  that  she  was  able  to 
restore  each  epitaph,  by  means  of  a note-book  which  she 
faithfully  kept.  Today  not  one  of  them  sleeps  in  an 
unknown  grave  at  Marietta.  There  is  quite  an  interest- 
ing story  in  regard  to  the  fine  old  mahogany  furniture 
from  San  Domingo,  still  used  in  the  old  Beck  home.  It 
was  purchased  by  Colonel  William  Hardin,  Mrs.  Beck’s 
father,  from  Governor  George  Ii.  Gilmer.  The  latter 
ordered  it  from  England,  for  his  use  in  the  executive  man- 
sion while  Governor,  but  it  was  so  long  on  the  way  that 
the  old  Governor  was  not  only  out  of  patience,  but  out 
of  office  when  it  finally  arrived.  Colonel  Hardin,  on 
taking  his  cotton  to  Charleston,  in  1836,  managed  to  get 
on  the  track  of  this  furniture,  bought  it  from  Governor 
Gilmer  and  transported  it  to  his  home  on  the  Etowah.  In 
1859  it  became  the  property  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Beck. 
Colonel  Hardin  took  an  important  part  in  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Georgia,  in  1837,  and  was 
put  in  command  of  one  of  the  detachments.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Colonel  Mark  Hardin,  for  years  clerk 
of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives.* 


'Authority:  Miss  Ada  Peck,  now  of  Laredo  Seminary,  Laredo,  Texas. 
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It  was  on  one  of  the  hills  around  Kingston  that  Brig- 
adier-General Wofford,  then  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  North  Georgia,  surrendered  his  army  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  Three  breastworks  erected  during  the 
campaign  of  1864  still  stand  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town.  So  compact  is  the  clay  of  which  these  for- 
tifications were  constructed  that  they  have  undergone  no 
diminution  since  they  were  first  built,  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury ago;  and  on  top  of  them  today  there  are  growing 
large  trees.  In  the  cemetery  at  Kingston  250  nameless 
Confederate  soldiers  are  buried,  besides  two  soldiers 
who  wore  the  blue  uniform.  Years  ago  the  Ladies  Me- 
morial Association  erected  a shaft  of  marble  in  honor 
of  these  unknown  heroes,  placing  it  in  the  center  of  the 
consecrated  area  of  ground.  Since  then  the  Women’s 
History  Club  has  marked  each  grave  with  a neat  head- 
stone of  marble.  The  Union  soldiers  are  included  among 
this  number  and  are  designated  by  the  initials  “U.  S.  A.” 
For  more  than  forty  years  the  women  of  Kingston  have 
cared  for  these  graves.  Consequently  when  it  was  pro- 
posed some  time  ago  to  remove  the  bodies  to  Marietta 
they  protested.  The  very  thought  was  a nightmare  to 
them.  One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kingston  was  Mr.  Levi  Jolly,  who  came  to  this  locality 
from  North  Carolina  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians. His  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  Iv.  Van  Metre,  still  re- 
sides here.  Major  Charles  H.  Smith  once  lived  at  King- 
ston, and  the  original  Bill  Arp,  from  whom  the  great 
humorist  derived  his  celebrated  pen  name,  was  likewise 
a Kingstonian;  but  a most  nondescript  character,  ‘‘gin 
tales  be  true.”  The  Reynolds  home,  commonly  known  as 
the  Branson  place,  a mile  and  a quarter  from  Kingston, 
is  an  interesting  old  mansion  of  the  ante-bellum  type. 
It  was  built  of  brick  made  by  slave  labor  on  the  planta- 
tion; and  with  its  large  white  columns  in  front  it  is  not 
unlike  the  old  home  of  General  Lee  at  Arlington.  The 
town  of  Kingston  was  named  for  United  States  Senator 
John  P.  King,  of  Augusta,  one  of  Georgia’s  earliest  rail- 
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way  pioneers  and  for  years  president  of  the  Georgia 
Eailroad. 


Cassville : its  Former  Fragrant  with  the  memories  of  a 
Glories  Becalled.  past  generation  is  the  historic  little 
town  of  Cassville,  once  the  most 
famous  seat  of  learning  and  the  most  important  center 
of  population  in  the  whole  of.  Cherokee  Georgia.  Here 
the  Supreme  Court  held  its  first  sessions  and  rendered 
its  first  decisions.*  Here,  in  elegant  homes,  lived  some 
of  the  wealthiest  people  of  the  State.  Here  flourished 
two  noted  schools*,  the  Cassville  Female  College  and  the 
Cherokee  Baptist  College,  both  of  which  were  formerly 
the  scenes  of  gay  commencements.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
community  in  the  State  has  ever  known  an  abler  group 
of  lawyers  than  Cassville  boasted  before  the  war,  some 
of  them  men  of  the  very  highest  eminence  at  the  Bar. 
Here,  it  is  said  that  the  first  brick  sidewalks  in  upper 
Georgia  were  laid,  and  the  first  prohibitory  measures 
against  the  sale  of  intoxicants  were  put  into  effect.  Here 
sleep,  in  unknown  graves,  over  300  Confederate  soldiers, 
over  whom  stands  one  of  the  oldest  Confederate  monu- 
ments ever  erected ; and  here  one  of  the  first  memorial  as- 
sociations in  the  State  was  organized.  But  Cassville  was 
not  a friend  to  railroads.  Moreover,  it  lay  in  the  track 
of  General  Sherman’s  fiery  march  to  the  sea,  and  when 
he  quit  the  town  there  was  little  left  except  blackened 
ruins.  Today  Cassville  is  only  a small  village,  its  former 
prosperity  a dream  of  yesterday;  but  it  still  boasts  some 
splendid  citizens. 


Cassville  dates  back  to  1832.  It  was  made  the  county- 
seat  of  Cass  County  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  creat- 

•Authorities:  Mrs.  M.  L.  Johnson,  of  Cass  Station;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton, 
of  Cartersville;  Mr.  T.  Warren  Akin,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ing  this  county  out  of  lands  then  recently  vacated  by 
the  Cherokees;  and  some  of  the  first  settlers  are  named 
in  the  charter  granted  to  the  old  Cassville  Academy,  to 
wit : John  Wh  Hooper,  William  L.  Morgan,  Malaehi  Jones, 
Charles  Cleghorn,  and  Thomas  G.  Barron.1  However, 
the  town  was  not  incorporated  until  December  27,  IS 42, 
when  the  following  residents  were  named  commissioners ; 
Samuel  Morgan,  William  Latimer,  Thomas  A.  Sullivan, 
George  B.  Bussell  and  Julius  M.  Patton.  The  court- 
house was  situated  in  a grove  of  magnificent  oak  trees, 
some  of  which  still  linger  upon  the  square  as  stately  re- 
minders of  an  era  which  has  long  since  vanished. 

The  nearest  depot — two  miles  and  a half  distant — is 
Cass  Station.  Prior  to  the  war,  Cassville ’s  population 
numbered  2,000  souls,  quite  a large  one  for  those  days, 
when  the  population  of  the  State  was  chiefly  rural  and 
nearly  every  one  lived  on  plantations.  In  1853,  when  her 
two  famous  schools  were  incorporated,  Cassville,  at  the 
request  of  her  own  citizens,  was  placed  under  laws  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  she  was  probably 
the  first  town  in  the  State  to  adopt  measures  looking 
toward  ultimate  prohibition. 

Cassville  was  named  for  General  Lewis  Cass,  of 
Michigan.  At  this  time,  the  old  soldier  was  widely  popu- 
lar throughout  the  South,  but  his  subsequent  views  on 
the  subject  of  African  servitude,  alienated  his  former 
friends  in  the  slave -holding  States.  In  1861,  when  the 
name  of  the  county  was  changed  to  Bartow,  an  effort, 
was  made  to  change  the  name  of  the  town  to  Manassas; 
but  the  United  States  postal  authorities  refused  to  ratify 
this  legislative  act.2  Cassville  loved  her  colleges;  and  it 
was  due  largely  to  the  supposed  harmful  effect  that  the 
railroads  were  likely  to  have  upon  these  institutions  that 
she  refused  the  State  Koad  surveyors  the  right  of  way 
to  her  doors.  Charters  for  both  the  Cherokee  Baptist 


1 Acts,  1843,  p.  04. 

2 Acts,  1561,  p.  101. 
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